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BOSTON  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 


A  GRADUATE  PROFES- 
SIONAL SCHOOL,  OFFER- 
ING A  UNIQUE  PREPARA- 
TION FOR  THE  MANY 
CAREERS  IN  THE 
SOCIAL  SERVICES 

Family  Counseling 
Child  Care 

Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Public  Assistance 
Community  Organization 
Medical  Social  Work 

Address:  THE  DEAN 

Boston  College  School  of  Social  Work 
126  Newbury  Street,   Boston    16,   Mass. 

CATALOGUE  SENT  ON  REQUEST 


SMITH  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

A  Graduate  Professional  School 

Programs  Leading  to  the  Degree 
Master  of  Social  Science 

Academic  Year  Opens  June  18,  1952 

Program  of  Advanced  Study 

To  Prepare  for  Supervision, 

Teaching  and  Administration 

July  23,  1952  to  July  29,  1953 


Smith  College  Studies  in  Social  Work 
Contents  for  February  1952 

The  Use  of  Reassurance  in  Psychotherapy 

Louise  D.  Laing 
A    Follovy-up    Study   of    Adolescent    Girls    Treated    for 

Hysteria  Eleanor  Clark 

Abstracts  of  Theses:   Smith  College  School   for  Social 

Work,  1951 

Research  Newsnotes 


For  further  information  write  to 

THE  DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  HALL  8 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


CEREBRAL  PALSY  INSTITUTE  AND 
THREE  MONTH  POST-GRADUATE  COURSE 

NEWS  RELEASE 

CEREBRAL  PALSY  INSTITUTE: 

The  Coordinating  Council  for  Cerebral  Palsy  in  New 
York  City,  Inc.  will  again  sponsor  this  year  a  two  week 
Cerebral  Palsy  Institute,  to  be  given  from  January  21 
through  February  I.  11)52.  Tuition  for  the  course  will  be 
$25.  Qualified  physicians,  physical,  occupational,  and 
speech  therapists,  nurses,  social  service,  rehabilitation  and 
guidance  workers,  teachers,  and  psychologists  are  eligible. 
The  Intitule  will  include  seminars,  field  trips,  clinical 
demonstrations,  and  lectures. 

This  year,  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  medical, 
socio-psychological  aspects  of  mental  subnormalities  of  the 
cerebral  palsied  and  on  recent  contributions  of  psycho- 
metrics  to  this  field. 

THREE  MONTH  POST-GRADUATE  COURSE: 

Following  the  Institute,  and  starting  on  February  1,, 
1952,  the  Coordinating  Council  for  Cerebral  Palsy  in  New 
York  City,  Inc.,  in  cooperation  with  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons.  Columbia  University,  will  offer  a 
three  month  post-graduate  cerebral  palsy  course  for  quali- 
fied physicians,  occupational,  and  physical  therapists. 

Didactic  lectures  on  the  medical  and  socio-psychological 
aspects,  together  with  multi-professional  seminars,  will  be 
given  once  a  week.  Four  full  days  a  week  will  be  spent, 
on  a  rotating  internship  basis,  in  the  various  diagnostic 
and  treatment  clinics  in  and  about  Greater  New  York. 

A  professional  statement  of  completion  will  be  granted 
by  Columbia  University  upon  satisfactory  completion  of 
the  three  month  course. 

Tuition  for  the  three  month  course  is  $250.,  and  may 
include,  if  desired,  the  Institute. 

NOTE:  A  limited  number  of  scholarships  are  available. 

Full  information  and  application  blanks  can  be  obtained  from 
Miss  Marguerite  Abbott,  Executive  Director,  The  Coordinating 
Council  for  Cerebral  Palsy  in  New  York  City,  Inc.,  270  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH 
School  of  Social  Work 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 

for  men  and  women 

Leading  to  the  Master  of  Social  Work 
and  to  the  Doctor  of  Social  Work 

Generic  Program  and  Specializations  in 


Social  Case  Work 
Social  Group  Work 


Social  Intergroup  Work 
Social  Work  Research 


The    next    section    of   the    Advanced    Psychiatric    Program    on 
the  doctorate  level  will  begin  September  1952. 

For    further    information    write    to    School    of    Social    Work. 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa. 
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Added  Every  Day  to 


Where  Did  the  Money 
Come  From? 

The  money  came  almost  en- 
tirely from  people  willing  te 
invest  their  savings  in  the 
telephone  business. 


Why  Did  They  Invest 
Their  Money? 

They  put  their  money  to  the 
service  of  the  public  only  be- 
cause theyfeltthe  public  would 
allow  them  a  fair  return  on  it. 


How  Can  Continuing 
Demands  Be  Met? 

With  a  fair  profit  the  telephone 
company  can  hold  and  attract 
people's  savings  for  invest- 
ment in  the  business. 


BELL    TELEPHONE     SYSTEM 


DIRECTORY     OF     ORGANIZATIONS 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  ON  MENTAL 
DEFICIENCY,  INC.  A  National  Associa 
tion  devoted  to  the  care,  education,  train 
ing,  community  placement  and  supervision 
of  retarded  and  mentally  defective  children 
and  adults.  Membership  $6.00  per  year. 
Publisher!  of  American  Journal  of  Mental 
Deficiency,  quarterly,  $7.00  per  year:  and 
A.A.lf.D.  Newt,  $1.50  per  year;  annual 
Directory  of  members,  including  list  of  pub 
iic  and  private  institutions  for  retarded.  $3 
per  copy.  Applications,  subscriptions  and 
orders  to  P.  O.  Box  96,  Willimantic,  Con 
necticut. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND.  INC.—  IS  West  16th  Street,  New 
York.  A  national  organization  conducting 
research  and  field  service.  Library.  Me 
chanical  appliances  for  the  blind.  William 
Ziegler,  Jr.,  President;  M.  Robert  Harriett. 
Executive  Director. 


AMERICAN  FRIENDS  SERVICE  COMMIT- 
TEE. Inc.  (Quakers)  (1917);  20  S.  12th 
St.,  Philadelphia,  7;  Lewis  M.  Hoskins. 
Executive  Secretary;  Clarence  E.  Pickett, 
Honorary  Secretary.  Activities:  The  Com 
mittee  represents  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
relief  and  social  welfare  services  on  a  non 
sectarian  basis  and  without  discrimination 
of  race  or  nationality.  Present  activities  in 
elude  the  following:  relief  and  rehabilitation 
projects  in  Austria,  China,  France,  Germany, 
India,  Israel,  Italy,  Japan,  Pakistan;  refu- 
gee aid  in  the  United  States  and  abroad; 
race  relations,  including  a  job  opportunities 
program  and  a  visiting  lectureship;  eco- 
nomic relations,  including  an  industrial  re- 
lations seminar  and  youth  projects  of  in 
ternethip."  in  industry  and  cooperatives; 
international  relations,  including  institutes  of 
international  relations  for  high  school  age 
and  adults  in  communities  on  the  United 
states  and  seminars  for  foreign  and  Ameri- 
can students  in  the  United  States,  Europe 
•a  Asia;  «elf-help  housing  projects  in  cities 
and  rural  areas;  and  youth  projects  for 
rouiig  people,  in  addition  to  the  interne 
«hips,  institutes,  and  seminars  mentioned 
above,  including  work  camps  in  the  United 
State*,  Mexico  and  Europe,  and  Institutional 
Service  Units  in  state  mental  and  correc- 
tional institutions. 


THKn£JfE"J?ICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  FAMILY 
RELATIONS  (inc.  1930),  directed  by  Paul 
Popenoe.  Public  education,  personal  service 
-ose,ar£h'  Writ«  for  Iist  °f  publications. 
J287  Sunset  Blvd.,  LOJ  Angeles  27,  Calif. 


THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS. 
Administered  through  national  headquarters 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  four  area  offices 
in  Alexandria,  Va.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  St.  Louis. 
Mo.,  San  Francisco,  Calif/  There  are  3,727 
local  chapters,  organized  mostly  on  a  county 
basis.  Services  of  the  Red  Cross  are :  Serv- 
ices to  the  Armed  Forces  and  Veterans  (in- 
cluding Home  Service)  ;  the  National  Blood 
Program ;  International  Activities  ;  Disaster 
Services;  Nursing  Services;  Food  and  Nu- 
trition Service:  Safety  Services:  Service 
Groups;  Junior  Red  Cross;  and  College 
Activities. 


ASSOCIATION      FOR     FAMILY      LIVING. 

Professional  leadership  for  discussion  groups 
in  family  life  education.  Counseling  by  psy- 
chiatric social  workers.  Pamphlet  list  free. 
28  East  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  111. 


ASSOCIATION  FOR  PSYCHIATRIC 
TREATMENT  OF  OFFENDERS- 
Research-Therapy  Forum.  Dr.  Melitta 
Schmideberg,  Chairman.  20  East  84th  Street, 
New  York  City.  Non-profit.  Free  or  low- 
fee  treatment.  Psychiatric  treatment  of 
adult  and  juvenile  offenders.  Monthly  forum 
meetings.  Workshop  meetings  in  social 
treatment  of  offenders  for  social  workers. 
Information,  call  Jack  Sokol— Wadsworth 
6-2551. 


BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  2  Park  Ave., 
New  York  16,  N.  Y.  Incorporated  1910  and 
chartered  by  Congress  in  1916  to  develop 
character  in  boys  and  train  them  in  citizen- 
ship. Programs :  Cub  Scouting — 8,  9  and 
10;  Boy  Scouting — 11,  12  and  13;  Explor- 
ing— 14  and  upward,  available  locally 
•through  sponsorship  by  schools,  churches, 
fraternal  orders,  civic  groups,  etc.  John  M. 
Schiff,  Pies.,  Dr.  Arthur  A.  Schuck.  Chief 
Scout  Executive. 


BOYS'  ATHLETIC  LEAGUE,  INC.,  112  East 
19th  Street,  New  York  3,  Algonquin  4-1753. 
Arranges  invitation  tournaments  in  indoor 
and  outdoor  sports  for  Boys'  Clubs,  Social 
Settlements,  Community  Centers,  Church 
Houses,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  Y.  M.  H.  A.'s,  etc., 
throughout  Greater  New  York.  Gustavus  T. 
Kirby,  Honorary  President ;  Jacob  Eichel, 
President;  Arthur  Price,  Treasurer;  Willard 
L.  Kauth,  Director.  Sponsors :  The  Benja- 
min Harrison  Recreation  Center,  657  Tenth 
Avenue ;  Theodore  Roosevelt  Recreation 
Center,  2077  Second  Ave.;  Open  House 
Recreation  Center,  1766  Lexington  Avenue; 
Tot-Lot  Playground,  422  West  49  Street; 
Tot-Lor.  110  East  110  Street:  Camp  Sebago, 
Camp  Wakonda  and  Camp  Orenda  in  the 
Palisade-Interstate  Park. 


CAMP  FIRE  GIRLS,  INC.,  16  E.  48  St.,  New 
York  17,  N.  Y.  Founded  1910  by  progres- 
sive educators,  "to  perpetuate  the  spiritual 
ideals  of  the  home  and  to  stimulate  and 
aid  in  the  formation  of  habits  making  for 
health  and  character."  Girls.  7  to  18,  of 
all  races  and  religions,  participate  in  '  ac- 
tivities related  to  the  Seven  Crafts :  Home 
Outdoors,  Creative  Arts,  Frontiers,  Busi- 
ness. Sports  and  Games,  and  Citizenship. 
President,  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Blalock-  Na- 
tional Director,  Miss  Martha  F.  Allen 


CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
-24  West  4()  Street,  New  York  18.  A 
league  of  children's  agencies  and  institutions, 
to  secure  improved  standards  and  method, 
in  their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also 
cooperates  with  other  children's  agencies, 
cities,  states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and 
other  civic  groups  to  work  out  worthwhile 
results  m  phase  of  child  welfare  in  which 
they  are  interested 


COMMUNITY     CHESTS     AND     COUNCILS 
OF     AMERICA     INCORPORATED       155 

East  44th  Street,  New  York  17.  Informa- 
tion and  consultation  about  cooperative  plan 
ning  and  financing  of  social  work  through 
chesti  an-1  councils  of  social  agencies. 


DIVISION  OF  HOME  MISSIONS  NATION- 
AL COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES 
OF  CHRIST  IN  U.S.A.— 297  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City.  The  inter-denominationai 
home  mission  body  of  22  denominations. 
Executive  Secretaries,  Edith  E.  Lowry, 
Rev.  I.  George  Nace 


GIRL    SCOUTS    OF    THE    U.S.A.,    155    East 

u-V?  o^r6^'  New  York  17>  N-  Y-  Murray 
Hill  2-2505,  ext.  35.  President:  Mrs.  Rov  F 
Layton.  Founded  in  1912  to  help  girls"  be- 
tween the  ages  of  7  and  17  prepare,  with 
volunteer  adult  leadership,  for  their  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  home  and  as  active 
citizens  in  the  community  and  in  the  world 
Girl  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A.  offer  activities  iri 
eleven  program  fields  covering  international 
friendship,  outdoor  life,  homemaking,  the 
arts,  and  future  vocations. 


THE    INTERNATIONAL  CITY  MANAGERS' 
ASSN.,    1313   E.   60   Street,  Chicago  37,    1) 
Io    aid    in    improving    municipal    administrs 
non     (1)     the     Municipal     Year     Book,     (2 
Public     Management,     monthly     journal     or 
local  government,  (3)   Management  Informs 
tK>n     Service    for    Cities    on     fee    basis,     (4 
tight    correspondence    courses    in    municipa' 
management.      Write    for    more    details. 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY 

—  Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  prob 
iems  of  democracy  in  industry  through  iti 
pamphlets,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups 
Ifff^IS  plrectorx-  Harry  W.  Laidler,  113 
East  19th  Street.  New  York  3.  N  Y 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  DEAF, 

121  West  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  1,  111, 
Byron  B.  Burnes,  President;  Robert  M. 
Greenmun,  Secretary-Treasurer.  Organized 
1880.  Incorporated  1900.  Objects:  Edu- 
cational, Social,  Industrial  Welfare  of  th« 
Deaf,  Quadrennial  National  Conventions. 
Official  Organ,  The  Silent  Worker,  $3.50 
year.  Lists  achievements  of  deaf  in  Indus- 
try, Education,  Sports,  and  Religion.  Sec- 
tion for  Parents  of  Deaf  Children. 


NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  ON  ALCOHOL 
ISM,  INC.,  2  .East  103rd  Street,  New 
York  29,  N.  Y.  A  non-profit  organization 
established  in  1944,  to  aid  in  the  education 
of  the  public  in  matters  pertaining  to  al- 
coholism. It  does  not  take  sides  in  the  Wet- 
Dry  controversy.  It  provides  speakers  to 
interested  groups  and  distributes  factual  tin 
biased  literature.  It  organizes  citizen's  com 
mittees  in  communities  throughout  the  coun 
try,  and  sponsors  and  guides  these  local 
committees  in  piogiams  of  education  and 
action  in  their  communities,  designed  to 
meet  this  great  medical  and  social  problem. 
Through  these  local  affiliates  it  promote* 
and  establishes  facilities  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  alcoholic.  It  promotes  pievention 
of  alcoholism  through  education  and  i  eha 
bilitation. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK,  22  West  Gay  St.,  Columbus  15, 
Ohio;  Lester  H.  Granger,  President.  The 
N.  C.  S.  W.  is  an  association  of  individual 
and  organization  members  to  promote  and 
share  in  discussion  of  the  problems  and 
methods  of  social  work  and  related  fields. 
It  holds  annual  meetings  and  publishes  Pro- 
ceedings and  selected  papers.  Any  inter- 
ested person  or  organization  may  join.  Dues 
for  individuals  start  at  $4.00,  for  organiza- 
tions at  $15.00.  Ones  of  $7.50  or  more 
bring  full  benefits,  including  free  Proceed- 
ings. 79th  Annual  Meeting,  1952,  Chicago, 
111. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN.  1819  Broadway.  New  York  J3, 
N  Y  Mrs.  Irving  M  Eugel.  President. 
FIFTY  ?  I  X  YEARS  SERVICE  TO 
FAPH  AND  HUMANITY  through  :- 
SOCIAL  WEI. FARE—  Mental  hygiene  pro- 
gram :  Council  houses  and  clubs,  nurseries  ; 
clinics :  camps,  work  with  the  ane<i  and 
handicapped:  icholarships.  OVERSEAS 
SFRV  (CF.S- -Operation  of  a  nonie  tor  un- 
attached ijir's  and  young  women  in  Paris  ; 
idiolarshi;,  jjrarts  at  American  Universities 
for  study  in  social  welfare,  public  health, 
nutrition,  nursing,  occupational  therany  to 
qualified  young  women  from  abroad  who 
return  !o  work  in  their  own  countries. 
El  UCATIONf  AND  SOCIAL  ACTION— 
"ontempoiary  Jewish  Affairs,  international 
relations  and  peace,  social  legislation.  Study 
groups  nude;  National  direction  keep  Jewish 
women  throughout  country  alert  to  vital 
current  issues.  Through  local  Sections, 
SERVICE  TO  FOREIGN  BORN— Immi- 
gration aid,  port  and  dock  work,  naturaliza- 
tion aid.  Americanization  classes,  location 
of  relatives.  SUPPORT  OF  SCHOOL  OF 
EDUCATION.  HEBREW  UNIVERSITY, 
JERUSALEM.  234  Senior  Sections  in 
United  States —also  Junior  and  Councilette 
groups.  85,000  Senior  members. 


THE  NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  FOR  IN- 
FANTILE PARALYSIS,  INC.,  120  Broad- 
way. New  York  S,  N.  Y.  A  non-profit 
organization  pledged  to  lead,  direct  and 
unify  the  fight  against  infantile  paralysil 
and  supported  by  the  March  o<  Dimes. 
Through  more  than  2,800  Chapters  serving 
every  county  of  the  nation,  it  helps  pay  for 
the  best  available  care  and  treatment  for 
polio  patients  whose  families  cannot  pay  full 
costs  unaided,  regardless  of  age.  race,  creed 
or  color,  and  assists  in  staffing  and  equip- 
ping local  polio  centers.  It  supports  scien 
tific  investigation  into  the  cause,  prevention, 
cure  and  treatment  of  infantile  paralysis  and 
finances  the  professional  training  of  scien- 
tific and  medical  personnel.  It  maintains  a 
year-round  program  of  public  information 
and  education  about  the  disease. 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY,) 
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DIRECTORY    OF    ORGANIZATIONS 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 
RETIREMENT  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  10 
Ea*t  40th  Street,  New  York  16.  Organ- 
ized 1945  to  proride  a  nonprofit  retirement 
program  for  health  and  welfare  agencies  to 
supplement  Social  Security.  More  than 
2300  organizations  and  agencies  covering 
25,0-00  workers,  use  the  facilities  of  this 
Retirement  Association.  The  Plan  provides 
transferability  between  member  organiza- 
tions. Write  for  information. 


NATIONAL    HOUSING    CONFERENCE, 

1025  Vermont  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  A  citizens'  organization,  working 
to  help  secure  a  better  housed  America, 
promoting:  slum  clearance,  public  low-rent 
housing,  urban  redevelopment,  and  housing 
for  families  of  middle  income.  Acts  as 
coordinating;  agency  for  housing  miorma 
tion  to  labor,  veterans',  religious,  social  wel- 
fare, educational,  minority  and  public  in- 
terest organizations.  Monthly  newsletter, 
special  reports  and  studies  throughout  the 
year,  and  Annual  Meeting.  Lee  F.  Johnson, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


NATIONAL  INFORMATION  BUREAU, 
INC.,  205  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17, 
N.  Y.  A  non-profit  Bureau,  established  in 
1918,  to  improve  standards  in  the  fiejd  of 
philanthropy,  national  and  international, 
and  to  advise  contributors  in  their  giving. 
Some  600  different  philanthropic  agencies 
are  inquired  about  annually.  The  Bureau  in- 
vestigates agencies  and  reports  whether 
eight  essential  standards  as  to  reliability  and 
effectiveness  are  met.  Bureau  members  who 
are  eligible  for  its  confidential  reports  in- 
clude individuals,  corporations,  chambers  of 
commerce,  some  1300  community  chests  and 
councils  and  56  foundations.  Publishes  an- 
nually "Giver's  Guide  to  National  Philan- 
thropy," price  lOc,  and  periodic  newsletters 
to  members.  Inquiries  welcomed. 


MARGARET  SANGER  RESEARCH  BUREAU 

17  W.  16th  St.,  N.  Y.  11,  N.  Y.  Wa  9-6200. 
Abraham   Stone,   M.D.,   Director. 
Daily  9  A.M.   to  5    P.M. 
Saturday   9   A.M.   to   Noon. 
Wednesday  &  Thursday  eve.,  5  to  8  P.M. 
Services — Contraception,    Infertility,    Pre- 
marital  and   Marital  Consultation. 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION 
—315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To 
bring  to  everybody  in  America,  young  or 
old,  an  opportunity  to  find  the  best  and  most 
satisfying  recreational  use  of  leisure  time 
through  participation  in  music,  drama,  sports 
and  games,  arts  and  crafts,  nature  activities ; 
and  to  heiri  secure  adequate  playground, 
recreation  centers,  swimming  pools,  beaches, 
athletic  fields  and  other  recreational  facilities. 


THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS,  INC., 
11  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 
Davis  E.  Geiger,  President ;  Lawrence  J. 
Linck,  Executive  Director.  The  Society 
through  its  2000  state  and  local  member 
units  seeks  to  provide  health,  welfare,  edu- 
cational, recreational,  vocational  and  employ- 
ment services  to  all  types  of  handicapped 
persons,  adjusting  its  services  to  each  com- 
munity and  the  programs  of  other  agencies. 
Maintains  special  cerebral  palsy  services ; 
consultation  by  professional  staff;  loan 
library.  Financed  by  annual  sale  of  Easter 
Seals.  Publishes  "The  Crippled  Child,"  a 
magazine  for  parents  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren, bimonthly,  $2.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIA 
TION— 1790  Broadway  at  58th  St.,  New 
York.  Dr.  James  E.  Perkins,  managing  di- 
rector. Pamphlets  of  methods  and  programs 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publica- 
tions sold  and  distributed  through  state  asso- 
ciations in  every  state.  American  Review  of 
Tuberculosis  medical  journal,  $10.00  a  year; 
and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE,  a  voluntary 
service  agency  organized  in  1910,  is  de- 
signed primarily  to  promote  equal  economic 
opportunity  and  better  race  relations.  Oper- 
ates nationally  through  branches  in  59  cities 
and  30  states.  Conducts  research  and  com- 
munity surveys  as  basis  for  its  services. 
Specializes  in  securing  full  use  of  Negro 
manpower  in  public  and  private  employment. 
Publishes  special  bulletins  on  interracial 
and  community  problems.  Provides  fellow- 
ships in  Social  Work.  Solicits  contributions 
and  gifts.  1133  Broadway,  New  York  10, 
N.  Y.  WAtkins  4-0505. 


THE  NATIONAL  VOCATIONAL  GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION,  Campbell  B. 
Beard,  Executive  Secretary,  1424  16th  St., 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.,  is  the  profes- 
sional organization  for  counselors  and  others 
engaged  and  interested  in  vocational  guid- 
ance and  the  publishers  of  OCCUPATIONS, 
the  Vocational  Guidance  Journal. 


THE    OSBORNE    ASSOCIATION,    INC.,    114 

East  30th  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y.  Tele- 
phone MUrrayhill  5-9720-9721.  Activities: 
— Collects  information  about  correctional  in- 
stitutions and  works  to  improve  correctional 
methods  and  standards.  Aids  released  pris- 
oners in  their  problems  of  readjustment  by 
securing  employment  and  giving  such  other 
assistance  as  they  may  require.  Austin  H. 
MacCormick,  Exec.  Dir. ;  Robt.  R.  Han- 
num,  Dir.  of  Vocational  Placement. 


THE  VOLUNTEERS  OF  AMERICA.  34 
West  28th  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  A 
nationwide  religion-social  welfare  organi- 
zation founded  in  1896  by  Ballington  Booth 
and  Maud  Ballington  Booth  to  meet  spir- 
itual and  varied  physical  needs  of  the  un- 
adjusted and  disadvantaged  of  all  nation- 
alities and  creeds  thru  institutions,  posts 
and  departments  in  most  major  American 
cities- 


This  DIRECTORY  appears  in 
THE  SURVEY  twelve  times  a 
year. 

Rates  are  40  cents  a  line  (actual) 
per  insertion.  For  information 
contact  the  Advertising  Depart- 
ment. 


Nomination  for  Survey  Award  for  1952  . .  .  Last  Call! 


T  his  year  the  Survey  Award,  established  in  memory  of  Edward 
T.  Devine,  will  be  given  to  an  American  who  is  active  in  the 
welfare  field  —  laymen  or  professional  —  for  imaginative  and 
constructive  contribution  to  social  work  within  the  past  five  years. 
Such  a  contribution  might  be  an  original,  creative  achievement  in 
administration  or  reorganization;  a  new  agency  or  service,  or  an 
unusual  piece  of  community  organization,  effective  locally  and 
applicable  to  other  places;  a  completed  piece  of  research;  leader- 
ship in  social  action;  development  or  refinement  of  professional 
techniques;  significant  international  service;  the  successful  inter- 
pretation of  social  work  to  the  community;  leadership  in  the  prac- 
tical improvement  of  race  relations. 


Persons  nominated  for  the  Award  in  previous  years  and  not 
chosen  may  be  nominated  again. 

All  nominations  must  be  filed  on  the  form  below,  with  two 
attached  sheets  as  requested.  Additional  forms  will  be  supplied 
by  the  Award  Committee  on  request. 

All  nominations  must  be  received  by  the  committee  on  or  be- 
fore FEBRUARY  I,  1952.  The  Award  will  be  made  at  the  1952 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work  in  May. 

Address:  The  Survey  Award  Committee,  112  East  19  Street, 
New  York  3. 


Name  of  nominee: 


Present  position  and  address: 


Past  positions: 

w 

Social    work    or   community   activities   outside   of   official   position: 
Any  significant  publications: 

Outstanding  contribution  to  social  work  prompting  nomination:      (State  in  200  words  or  less  on  an  attached  sheet.) 
Why  the  nominator  believes  this  merits  national  recognition:     (State  very  briefly  on  an  attached  sheet  ) 


Signed: 
[ANUARY     1952 


Address: 


Another  View  of  "Police  and  Children' 


To  THE  EDITOR:  As  a  teacher  of  police  ad- 
ministration with  a  special  interest  in 
crime  and  delinquency  prevention,  I  should 
like  to  give  a  rather  oblique  answer  to 
some  of  the  questions  raised  by  Gunnar 
Dybwad  in  his  review  of  Alfred  J.  Kahn's 
"Police  and  Children."  [See  The  Survey, 
December  1951,  page  537.] 

The  question  of  the  treatment  of  juve- 
nile offenders  is  so  big  as  to  dwarf  the  pro- 
fessional interests  of  any  one  group' or  pro- 
fession represented  and  to  evoke  the  best 
efforts  of  all.  It  can  be  solved,  if  at  all, 
only  through  an  interdisciplinary  approach 
so  well  exemplified  by  the  Midcentury 
White  House  Conference.  The  issues  tax 
the  best  efforts  of  all  persons  and  groups 
concerned  with  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  children  and  youth — and  which  of 
us  does  that  exclude? 

First,  a  word  for  the  role  of  the  police. 
To  borrow  a  concept  from  O.  W.  Wilson, 
police  are  responsible  for  24-hour,  day-in, 
day-out,  prevention  and  control  of  crime 
and  delinquency  as  their  primary  function. 

It  is  true  that  new  insight  into  individual 
and  group  behavior  and  the  influence  of 
environment  have  increased  the  possibility 
of  effective  preventive  and  corrective  action. 
But  these  tools  should  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  police  trained  in  their  use,  not  reserved 
to  agencies  and  individuals  more  remote 
from  front  line  conflict  with  crime. 


To  this  basic  responsibility  of  the  police 
for  the  prevention  of  crime  and  delinquency 
must  be  added  the  concept  of  police  work 
as  a  profession.  The  police  art  is  a  combi- 
nation of  technical  knowledge  with  psycho- 
logical and  social  skills  at  the  performance 
level  and  a  high  degree  of  professionaal 
knowledge  and  administrative  skill  at  the 
supervisory  level.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
the  police  should  be  expected  to  treat  be- 
havior problems,  but  rather  that  they 
should  be  able  to  refer  them  to  proper 
sources  of  treatment. 

The  police  role  in  delinquency  control 
and  prevention  is  basically  one  of  identifica- 
tion of  crime  hazards  and  delinquency,  and 
of  referral  to  appropriate  agencies  rather 
than  of  expert  diagnosis  and  treatment. 
All  police  officers  should  have  at  least  a 
minimum  of  training  in  the  proper  han- 
dling of  juveniles.  Specially  trained  officers 
should  man  the  division  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility for  youth  problems.  The  lat- 
ter's  training  should  include  not  only  psy- 
chology and  sociology  but  police  skills  as 
well. 

Alfred    Kahn's    excellent    and    objective 
analysis   has   given   some   sound   points   of 
departure  for  further  study  by  all  profes- 
sions dealing  with  delinquent  youth. 
Associate  Professor  ROBERT  H.  SCOTT 

Police  Administration 
Michigan  State  College 


The  Measures  We  Take 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Howard  W.  Hintz's  review 
of  the  "Conduct  of  Life"  by  Lewis  Mum- 
ford,  aptly  captioned  "Toward  the  Re- 
newal of  Man,"  [November]  is  penetrat- 
ing and  rewarding.  .  .  . 

However,  Mr.  Hintz  raises  one  point 
which,  in  my  opinion,  neither  reviewer  nor 
author  answers  adequately:  "What  specific 
and  practical  measures  do  we  take  here  and 
now  to  effect  this  inner  transformation  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  millions  of  in- 
dividuals?" 

Mr.  Mumford,  according  to  Mr.  Hintz, 
without  committing  himself  to  a  "magic 
formula,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is 
none"  suggests  that  "we  may  well  be  reach- 
ing one  of  those  periods  in  human  history 
when  Clark  Maxwell's  doctrine  of  'Singu- 
lar Points'  may  come  into  play,  and  a  few 
sparks  may  ignite  an  entire  forest." 

By  coincidence,  I  have  a  letter  in  the 
current  [November]  issue  of  Wilson 
Library  Bulletin,  captioned  "Thought  Ex- 
change." The  burden  of  it  is:  "Each 


thought-provoking  book  sparks  thoughts. 
.  .  .  'Thought  exchange'  is  the  crucible  of 
thought." 

I  also  had  a  letter  in  the  Survey  Graphic, 
June  1948,  in  which  I  referred  to  Jane 
Addams'  plea:  "I  also  longed  for  the  com- 
fort of  a  definite  social  creed,  which  should 
afford  at  one  and  the  same  time  an  ex- 
planation of  the  social  chaos  and  the  logi- 
cal step  towards  its  better  ordering." 

There  is  the  answer  to  "What  specific 
and  practical  measures  do  we  take.  .  .  .?" 
St.  Louis,  Missouri  PHILIP  WEISS 

Taxes,  Taxes 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  your  October  issue, 
Dorothea  Simmons  writes  from  the  West 
Indies  advocating  the  theories  of  Henry 
George.  She  says:  "Under  the  Henry 
George  system  ...  all  landowners  .  .  . 
would  be  secure  in  the  possession  of  their 
land  as  long  as  they  paid  their  taxes,  but 
their  taxes  would  be  equivalent  to  ground 
rent  and  there  would  be  no  tax  on  the 
house.  . 


Anyone  who  keeps  his  taxes  paid  under 
the  present  system  is  sure  of  the  possession 
of  his  property.  What  this  lady  overlooks 
is  the  fact  that  taxes  must  be  paid,  and 
whether  they  are  charged  against  part  or 
all  of  one's  property  makes  no  difference 
when  the  owner  is  unable  to  pay  them. 
If  my  house  is  assessed  at  $5,000  and  my 
land  at  $1,000  and  the  levy  is  40  mills,  I 
will  have  to  pay  a  $240  tax.  But  if  the 
house  is  removed  from  taxation,  it  will  take 
a  levy  six  times  as  great  to  raise  the  needed 
money  to  support  the  government,  or  a  tax 
of  240  mills  on  the  lot  worth  $1,000.  The 
alternative  is  to  increase  the  assessed  value 
of  the  lot  to  $6,000. 
Miami,  Florida  GERALDINE  FOURNIER 

Wanted:  Information 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Survey  readers  can  help  to 
produce  a  book  that  can  do  a  big  job  for 
them. 

Under  the  general  editorship  and  chair- 
manship of  Clyde  Murray,  a  small  com- 
mittee is  developing  the  manuscript  for  a 
book  to  be  entitled,  "The  Practice  of  Com- 
munity Group  Work."  This  will  deal 
with  experiments  which  show  community 
adaptations  and  applications  of  the  group 
work  method.  .  .  . 

This  is  an  invitation  to  all  readers  of 
The  Survey  to  give  some  brief  informa- 
tion to  the  committee  about  any  such  ex- 
periments that  may  have  come  to  their  at- 
tention and  which  the  committee  should 
consider  for  this  book.  All  information  and 
suggestions  should  be  sent  to  Clyde  E. 
Murray,  director  of  Union  Settlement,  237 
East  104  Street,  New  York  29. 
Association  Press  JAMES  RIETMULDER 

New  Yor\  City 

From  an  Author 

To  THE  EDITOR:  It  may  interest  you  to 
know  that  I  have  been  getting  mail  almost 
daily  about  the  article  ["Trailer  Camp 
Slums,"  October].  Most  of  it  strikes  a 
grateful,  or  at  least  an  appreciative  note. 
A  few,  with  the  usual  snap  judgment  of 
the  average  person,  were  under  the  im- 
pression that  I  considered  every  trailer 
camp  a  slum.  I  have  managed  to  write  a 
personal  letter  to  each  correspondent,  pro 
or  con.  .  .  . 

One  middle-aged  couple,  who  were  about 
to  sell  their  lovely  home  to  take  up  resi- 
dence in  a  trailer  camp,  write  me  they 
changed  their  minds  after  reading  my 
article,  and  that  they  feel  they  will  owe 
me  a  debt  of  gratitude  the  rest  of  their 
lives!  ALEXANDER  C.  WELLINGTON 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 


THE  SURVEY 


Among  Ourselves 

the  eve  of  1952,  The  Survey  once 
again  wishes  all  its  readers  a  happy  New 
Year.  Behind  the  old,  hopeful  words  is  a 
clear  realization  of  the  abundance  of  un- 
solved problems  that  lie  ahead  for  every 
living  man,  woman,  and  child.  As  we  send 
forth  our  greeting,  we  are  deeply  aware  of 
the  misery  and  want  which  depress  more 
than  half  the  people  of  the  world,  of  the 
totalitarian  chains  shackling  millions,  of 
the  slaughter  of  man  by  man  which  in 
Korea  involves  our  own  husbands,  sons, 
and  brothers,  of  the  very  real  threat  that 
civilization  may  disappear  in  a  burst  of 
uranium  or  hydrogen  atoms. 

But  we  know,  too,  the  other  side  of  the 
picture  —  that  against  the  forces  of  evil 
there  always  have  stood  the  forces  of  good, 
that  the  very  restlessness  which  shakes  an- 
cient foundations  is  itself  a  sign  of  man's 
belief  in  himself  and  his  insistence  on  help- 
ing shape  his  own  destiny.  We  share  Wil- 
liam Faulkner's  conviction  that  "man  will 
prevail  .  .  .  because  he  has  a  soul,  a  spirit 
capable  of  compassion,  sacrifice  and  en- 
durance." 

In  the  last  analysis,  each  man  must 
create  his  own  happiness  by  substituting 
love  for  hate,  faith  for  fear  within  his  own 
heart.  And  so,  thinking  on  these  things, 
we  of  The  Survey  wish  our  readers  and 
friends,  ourselves,  and  the  whole  world — 
Happy  New  Year! 

*     *      * 

"A  REAL  BENEFACTOR  of  humanity" 
was  the  way  Dr.  Einar  Lofstedt  of  the 
Swedish  Academy  of  Sciences  hailed  Dr. 
Max  Theiler  at  the  dinner  given  by  the 
Nobel  Foundation  in  Stockholm  on  De- 
cember 10,  honoring  the  1951  prizewinners. 
(See  "He  Fought  Yellow  Fever — and  Won 
a  Nobel  Prize,"  by  Hillier  Krieghbaum,  De- 
cember Survey.)  Of  the  six  who  received 
their  prizes  in  Stockholm  this  year,  three 
were  Americans,  one  English,  one  Irish, 
and  one  Swedish.  Leon  Jouhax,  the  French 
labor  leader,  received  the  1951  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  from  the  Norwegian  Storting  (parlia- 
ment) in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
donor's  will. 

PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE,  which  recently 
has  been  the  focus  of  attack  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  as  two  articles  in  this 

issue  point  out,  (see  pages  7  and  21)  was 
one  of  the  main  subjects  of  discussion  at 
the  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Social  Welfare  Assembly,  held  in 
New  York  City  on  December  3  and  4.  Fea- 
tured speaker  at  the  luncheon  meeting  was 
Arthur  J.  Altmeyer,  U.  S.  Administrator 
of  Social  Security,  who  said  that  only  3.8 
percent  of  the  population  was  now  receiv- 
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ing  some  form  of  public  assistance  as 
against  11.5  percent  in  1940.  Increases  in 
the  aid  to  dependent  children  category, 
chief  target  of  the  attacks  because  of  the 
number  of  illegitimate  children  on  the 
rolls,  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  rise  of 
incidence  of  illegitimacy  in  the  country  as 
a  whole,  he  stated.  Mrs.  Douglas  Horton, 
former  director  of  the  WAVES,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Assembly. 

ROBERT  B.  IRWIN,  one  of  the  nation's 
foremost  leaders  in  work  for  the  blind, 
died  on  December  12,  at  Bremerton,  Wash- 
ington, at  the  age  of  68.  Dr.  Irwin,  who 
had  himself  been  blind  since  the  age  of 


five,  had  been  executive  director  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  from 
1929  to  1949,  when  he  became  executive  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Overseas 
Blind,  a  post  from  which  he  retired  a  year 
ago. 

Throughout  his  career  he  bad  been  an 
exponent  of  special  educational  facilities 
and  vocational  rehabilitation  for  the  blind 
within  the  public  school  system,  and  had 
taken  a  leading  part  in  the  development 
of  the  "talking  books"  and  of  an  improved 
method  of  using  braille.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  writing  a  history  of  work 
for  the  blind,  sponsored  by  the  Guggen- 
heim Foundation. 


JANUARY     1952 
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The  People's  Unfinished  Business 

Here  are  some  of  the  major  decisions  that  confront  Congress  and  the 
American  voter  in  a  year  of  unprecedented  peril  and  opportunity. 


ELIZABETH  WICKENDEN 


IN  1946,  A  CONFERENCE  ON  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS  IN  SOCIAL 
Legislation  was  held  in  Washington  by  a  group  of 
social  workers,  union  leaders,  and  others  eager  to  see  the 
reluctant  80th  Congress  get  on  with  the  job  of  social  ad- 
vance necessarily  interrupted  by  World  War  II.  Now 
that  the  nation's  vast  productive  capacity  could  be  recon- 
verted once  again  to  improving  the  lot  of  its  people,  they 
reasoned,  the  great  beginnings  made  during  the  depres- 
sion years  in  social  security,  housing,  health,  agriculture, 
and  related  fields  could  be  carried  forward  under  bipar- 
tisan sponsorship.  But  alas  for  the  high  hopes  of  a 
past  era!  Today,  as  the  82nd  Congress  returns  for  the 
second  half  of  its  session,  not  only  is  most  of  the  "busi- 
ness" discussed  at  the  1946  conference  still  unfinished  but 
there  is  a  host  of  new  social  pressures  on  families  and 
communities  for  which  relief  is  anxiously  sought. 

More  serious  yet  is  the  atmosphere  of  political  tension 
in  which  social  programs,  once  thought  to  be  firmly 
woven  into  the  social  fabric,  are  challenged  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  their  very  survival  appears  in  doubt.  Thus  the 
82nd  Congress  returns  not  only  to  an  overwhelming  array 
of  unresolved  social  problems  but  also  to  a  fundamental 
philosophical  and  political  decision  as  to  how  much  re- 
sponsibility the  federal  government  is  going  to  take  in 
their  solution. 

At  this  close  range,  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  assess 
the  changes  which  these  intervening  five  years  have 
wrought  in  our  minds  and  social  structure.  Though  1946 
was  a  year  that  spelled  disappointment  to  many  hopes  and 
expectations  long  deferred,  it  was  nevertheless  a  year 
when  postwar  optimisms  still  bloomed,  unblighted  by  the 
consuming  fear  of  a  new  conflict.  People  still  thought  in 
terms  of  an  economy  which  would  permit  swords  to  be 
beaten  into  plowshares  and  a  social  philosophy  in  which 
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food  for  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  body  could  once  again 
take  precedence  over  guns.  But  in  1952,  committed  re- 
luctantly to  the  grim  decision  that  our  military  potential 
must  be  marshaled  in  resistance  to  aggressive  communism, 
we  face  a  national  budget  in  which  $60,000,000,000,  or  18 
percent  of  our  total  national  output,  will  be  devoted  to 
purposes  of  national  security.  We  are  living  in  what  the 
phrase-coiners  like  to  call  a  "garrison  state,"  and  the  "wel- 
fare state,"  once  so  overloaded  with  conflicting  hope  and 
threat,  seems  all  but  forgotten  in  the  resultant  confusion. 


T, 


HE    NECESSITY   TO    TURN,    SO    SOON    AGAIN,    OUR   NATIONAL 

energies  to  military  goals  seems  to  have  had  a  profoundly 
discouraging  effect  on  those  normally  vigorous  and  crusad- 
ing elements  which  serve  to  spearhead  the  advance  of 
social  progress.  The  depressing  effect  on  our  political 
life  is  everywhere  in  evidence.  How  to  restore  hope, 
vigor,  and  perspective  to  humanity's  crusade  in  behalf  of 
a  better  life  for  all  its  individual  members  is  the  great 
challenge  to  American  democracy  in  1952.  We  have  al- 
ready taken  up  the  gauntlet  flung  at  our  democratic  in- 
stitutions from  the  other  world  of  communism.  How 
now  to  deal  with  this  discouragement  which  arises 'from 
within?  Certainly  not  by  grieving  for  hopes  which  proved 
so  fragile  and  unproductive.  The  reality  of  worldwide  con- 
flict cannot  be  ignored  by  those  who  seek,  within  the 
democratic  framework  we  are  struggling  to  safeguard,  a 
better  human  life  here  and  now.  Their  evaluation  of 
their  problem  and  their  tactics  must  be  cast  in  this  setting; 
their  effort  must  take  this  reality  into  partnership. 

The  first  reality  to  be  faced  is  not  encouraging.  For 
it  is  a  hard  fact  that  the  initial  impact  of  military  mo- 
bilization has  created  a  political  crisis  for  federal  social 
programs.  This  crisis  involves  their  very  capacity  to  sur- 
vive within  the  defense  economy.  Security  requirements 
now  place  such  heavy  continuing  demands  upon  the 
federal  treasury  that,  for  the  first  time,  extremists  of  both 
parties  who  never  accepted  the  role  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  the  field  of  human  welfare  find  effective  ammuni- 
tion for  their  position.  Many  members  of  Congress  who 
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for  years  have  supported  social  programs  now  find  them- 
selves questioning  the  ability  of  the  federal  government 
to  continue  to  finance  them.  To  watch  a  social  crusader 
like  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas  of  Illinois  leading  the  drive 
to  reduce  Children's  Bureau  appropriations  this  past  ses- 
sion was  heartbreaking  to  those  who  have  fought  long 
and  hard  for  the  work  of  the  Bureau,  including  undoubt- 
edly the  conscientious  senator  himself. 

Others  who  would  never  vote  for  the  outright  repeal 
of  such  a  popular  program  as,  for  example,  old  age  as- 
sistance, nevertheless  will  support  Senator  Byrd  in  his 
effort  for  cuts  in  the  budget  which  include  a  reduction  of 
one  billion  dollars  annually  in  assistance — for  all  practi- 
cal purposes  eliminating  the  federal  government  from  the 
field.  Similarly,  public  housing  barely  escaped  complete 
extinction  this  past  session  through  the  withholding  of 
appropriations.  This  close  shave  deserves  prayerful  study 
as  warning  of  the  still  unresolved  conflict  ahead. 

The  problem  of  dissociating  fiscal  considerations  from 
the  basic  policy  question  of  whether  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  to  continue  and  to  expand  its  programs  in  behalf 
of  individual  welfare  will  never  be  resolved  until  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  come  to  grips  with  the  question  of 
how  they  wish  to  finance  past  wars  and  recent  and  future 
national  security.  Advocates  of  social  legislation  must 
take  the  lead  in  this  unpopular  task  if  they  wish  to  safe- 
guard gains,  let  alone  make  further  progress.  It  is  utterly 
futile  for  them  to  pass  judgment  on  the  floundering  in- 
decision of  Congress  so  long  as  the  electorate  back  home 
refuses  to  face  the  economic  realities  of  the  day. 

National  security  is  a  social  benefit  which  must  be 
bought  and  paid  for  like  any  other  commodity  and  it 
comes  very  high.  The  cost  of  paying  off  past  indebted- 
ness (largely  war-incurred),  fulfilling  our  commitments 
to  the  veterans,  aiding  our  allies  abroad,  and  providing 


security  is  a  staggeringly  heavy  charge  against  the  cur- 
rent productive  output  of  the  nation  but  it  must  be  met 
before  we  slice  the  remaining  segment  of  national  income 
pie  between  personal  income  and  social  expenditure.  These 
are  commitments  which  have  been  made  under  our 
democratic  process.  Whether  we  meet  the  cost  through 
taxation  against  our  current  income,  through  borrowing 
against  future  production,  or  through  the  depreciation  of 
the  dollar  in  a  galloping  inflation  (the  most  regressive 
form  of  taxation  yet  devised  by  man),  it  must  be  carried 
on  the  backs  of  all  of  us.  Until  people  realize  that  it  is  the 
cost  of  national  security  that  imposes  this  staggering  bur- 
den and  face  up  to  meeting  it  with  courage,  reason,  and 
equity  they  will  be  easily  confused  by  those  who  offer 
social  programs  as  the  scapegoats. 


1      ORTUNATELY,  PRODUCTION  IS  AT  AN  ALL-TIME  HIGH,  WITH 

anticipated  national  income  for  1952  in  excess  of  $350,000,- 
000,000.  National  impoverishment  is  not  our  compelling 
problem  as  it  is  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world.  We  are 
not  driven  to  the  bitter  decisions  of  nations  whose  re- 
sources do  not  sustain  their  populations,  let  alone  provide 
a  surplus  for  social  gains.  We  can  still  afford  to  assure 
education  to  our  children,  health  care  to  those  who  need 
it,  security  to  those  individuals  not  in  a  position  to  earn 
their  own  livelihood,  decent  housing  and  environment  to 
all,  if  we  decide  that  we  want  to  spend  in  that  way  all 
or  part  of  the  income  remaining  after  national  security 
requirements  are  met.  But  even  though  expanding  pro- 
duction helps  ease  the  civilian  pinch  in  a  defense  economy, 
the  fact  cannot  be  ignored  that  civilian  consumption,  in- 
cluding benefits  received  under  social  auspices  as  well  as 
those  purchased  from  individual  income,  is  currently  in 
competition  with  the  demands  of  national  security.  Hard 
political  decisions  must  be  made  affecting  the  economy  of 
the  country  and  hence  the  living  standards  of  us  all.  Ques- 
tions of  social  policy,  including  the  future  of  welfare  pro- 
grams, must  be  settled  in  the  light  of  these  decisions. 

Specifically,  the  nation  must  decide  how  much  of  its 
productive  capacity  is  committed  to  past  and  present 
security  purposes,  how  much  it  wishes  to  devote  to  the 
expansion  of  its  productive  capacity,  and  how  much  it 
wishes  to  consume.  With  respect  to  this  last  item,  it 
must  further  decide  how  much  should  be  expended  by 
individual  families  in  the  form  of  usable  personal  incomes 
and  how  much  on  social  benefits,  including  the  running 
of  government,  supported  by  taxation.  Since  defense  com- 
mitments already  have  been  made,  the  really  difficult  de- 
cisions lie  now  not  between,  say,  a  new  cruiser  and  a  new 
school  but  rather  between  the  school  and  the  extra  dol- 
lars that  go  into  the  pleasurable  expenditures  of  private 
individuals. 

Once  these  basic  decisions  have  been  made  a  whole  series 
of  secondary  decisions  must  follow:  how  to  impose  the  tax 
burden  fairly  and  without  adversely  affecting  the  produc- 
tive capacity  itself;  how  to  maintain  a  stable  relationship 
between  income,  prices,  and  the  goods  available;  how  to 
divide  the  functions  delegated  to  government  among  our 
multi-layered  system. 

The  last  adds  a  particular  element  of  confusion  in  the 
social  welfare  field.  Until  relatively  recent  times,  responsi- 
bility for  such  services  as  health,  welfare,  and  education, 
closely  affecting  the  individual,  was  borne  entirely  by  the 
states  and  their  political  subdivisions.  This  fact  has  made 
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it  easy  for  critics  to  advocate  the  removal  of  the  federal 
government  from  these  fields  without  making  a  direct 
attack  on  the  need  for  their  continuance.  The  argument 
runs:  having  aided  the  states  through  the  depression,  giv- 
ing them  the  impetus  to  launch  many  needed  services,  the 
federal  government,  with  its  huge  national  debt  and  vir- 
tually limitless  military  and  international  responsibilities, 
should  now  turn  back  full  responsibility  in  these  fields  to 
the  states. 

This  argument,  however  appealing  to  an  unhappy  Con- 
gress confronted  with  the  impossible  task  of  trying  to  bal- 
ance the  federal  budget  of  a  nation  still  unwilling  to  pay 
the  defense  piper,  is  quite  unrealistic.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence of  a  lessening  of  economic  and  social  pressures 
which  originally  brought  the  federal  government  into  the 
welfare  field.  If  anything,  the  emphasis  on  a  long  time 
defense  program  intensifies  the  role  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  the  total  economy  and  speeds  up  the  forces  con- 
tributing to  economic  centralization  and  social  mobility. 

State  revenue  problems  are  aggravated  by  Washington's 
increasing  tax  demands,  while  the  tax  handicaps  imposed 
by  a  nationwide  industrial  system  on  the  agricultural  and 
extractive  states  remain  a  powerful  political  factor.  There 
is  no  practical  value  in  wasting  vain  regrets  on  the 
agrarian  decentralization  envisioned  by  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. Today's  problem  is  to  safeguard  the  immutable 
social  values  so  brilliantly  formulated  by  Jefferson  in  an 
economy  and  a  world  scene  utterly  beyond  his  imagina- 
tion. 

The  writer  is  one  of  the  majority  of  Americans  passion- 
ately devoted  to  the  principle  of  decentralized  administra- 
tion in  these  service  fields.  It  is  not  simply  a  question  of 
assuring  the  responsiveness  of  the  programs  to  human 
needs,  but  also  the  importance  to  social  progress  of  diversi- 
fication, experimentation,  and  variety.  This  principle  can 
be  served  through  the  federal  grant-in-aid  system,  which 
extends  equalizing  financial  assistance  to  state-conceived 
and  state-administered  programs.  Through  this  device 
it  is  possible  to  assure  the  financial  basis  for  at  least  mini- 
mum standards  of  service  to  all  Americans,  without  im- 
posing the  strait  jacket  of  uniformity  and  centralized 
control. 


T, 


HE    DEVELOPMENT    OF     FEDERAL    GRANT-IN-AID    PROGRAMS 

over  the  past  two  decades  has  safeguarded  the  function  of 
state  governments  in  a  period  when  they  might  have 
foundered  under  popular  pressure  for  federal  benefits.  For 
example,  those  who  decry  the  cost  or  principles  of  the 
present  grants-in-aid  to  states  for  old  age  assistance  should 
not  overlook  the  still  potent  political  appeal  of  the  Town- 
send  Plan  under  which  federal  benefits,  currently  calcu- 
lated at  $175  a  month,  would  be  paid  to  all  persons  over 
sixty.  Are  we  to  retain  and  expand  the  grant-in-aid  sys- 
tem of  cooperation  between  the  three  levels  of  our  govern- 
ment, leave  the  whole  job  to  the  states  and  localities,  or 
let  the  federal  government  ultimately  take  over  by  de- 
fault? This  is  a  basic  decision. 

It  is  probably  Utopian  to  dream  that  a  vigorous  democ- 
racy, with  widespread  popular  participation,  could  ap- 
proach the  decisions  outlined  in  this  article  in  an  orderly 
and  logical  fashion.  Democracy  necessarily  proceeds  to 
some  extent  by  trial  and  error,  reacting  to  pressures,  and 
adjusting  gradually  to  the  exigencies  of  the  time.  But  it 
is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  political  leadership  which 
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seeks  popular  support  should  arrive  at  decisions  on  these 
questions  and  present  them  to  the  electorate.  Further,  the 
government  should  make  available  facts  and  figures  on 
which  such  questions  can  be  formulated  and  resolved. 
Above  all,  we  who  advocate  a  social  philosophy  and  spe- 
cific programs  to  carry  it  out  should  speak  from  the  solid 
ground  of  such  decisions. 


I      ERSONALLY,   I    AM    OF   THE   OPINION   OUR   EXPANDING   PRO- 

ductive  capacity  can  support  both  military  mobilization 
and  growing  social  benefits  if  we  are  willing  to  spend  for 
them  an  increasing  proportion  of  our  personal  income  in 
the  form  of  taxes.  I  believe  the  federal  government  is 
going  to  have  to  continue  and  to  increase  its  financial 
support  for  welfare  activities,  recognizing  the  creative  role 
of  states  and  localities  in  their  development  and  adminis- 
tration. And  I  believe  that  the  American  people  will  not 
now  turn  their  backs  on  the  decision  to  share  a  part  of 
the  benefits  of  their  great  productive  genius  through 
governmental  social  programs.  It  is  true  that  as  a  free  peo- 
ple they  could  return  to  the  days  of  educating  their  chil- 
dren themselves,  bearing  individually  the  risks  of  un- 
employment, old  age,  and  widowhood,  living  in  slums  un- 
til an  entrepreneur  found  it  profitable  to  build  decent 
housing,  leaving  the  miracles  of  modern  medicine  to 
those  with  cash  in  the  pocket  to  buy  them,  and  generally 
drawing  into  their  own  shells.  But  this  seems  unlikely, 
given  our  national  temperament,  common  sense,  and  the 
realities  of  modern  life. 

Assuming  that  current  confusions  are  dissipated  in  a 
renewal  of  hope  and  a  return  of  economic  thinking  not 
hobbled  by  symbols,  archaic  concepts,  and  political  distor- 
tion, what  specific  social  legislation  remains  unfinished 
business  for  the  second  lap  of  the  82nd  Congress? 

In  all  consistency,  we  must  consider  the  first  item  of 
social  business  the  setting  of  our  financial  house  in  order 
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through  new  and  better  tax  legislation.  The  Revenue 
Act  of  1951,  which  the  President  reluctantly  permitted  to 
become  law,  was  not  only  inadequate  to  the  need  but  a 
hodgepodge  of  compromise.  It  is  not  easy  to  translate  the 
crusading  ardor  that  fights  to  secure  benefits  for  people 
into  an  equal  enthusiasm  for  taking  money  from  people 
in  the  form  of  taxes.  But  unless  we  fall  under  the  delu- 
sion that  such  benefits  drop  from  some  political  Christmas 
tree  or  are  a  by-product  of  some  mystical  financial  mani- 
pulation, we  have  no  choice  but  to  take  this  painful  tax 
hurdle  before  we  go  on  to  the  more  inspiring  area  of  pro- 
gram advance. 


T, 


HERE    ARE    THREE    QUESTIONS    THAT    WE    MUST    ASK    OUR- 

selves  in  considering  new  or  strengthened  legislation: 
First,  do  new  conditions  call  for  changes  in  already 

established  services? 
Second,  are  we  giving  adequate  financial  support  to  go- 


ing programs 


Third,  are  there  areas  of  service  which  now  lack  and 
which  call  for  federal  financial  aid  or  federal  regulation? 

Some  needs  have  arisen  directly  from  the  dislocations  of 
the  defense  economy;  others  are  continuing  needs  which 
cannot  be  ignored  in  a  defense  period  without  endanger- 
ing either  our  present  vitality  as  a  nation  or  the  future 
of  our  children. 

Paramount  in  both  respects  is  one  of  our  oldest  un- 
resolved problems — how  to  assure  adequate  educational 
opportunity  to  all  American  children.  Of  all  possible 
applications  of  the  federal  grant-in-aid  concept,  this  seems 
the  most  logical.  For  it  is  a  fact  of  our  national  life  that 
the  poorest  states,  economically  speaking,  have  the  most 
children  and  the  lowest  educational  levels.  Many  of  these 
children  move  on  in  their  producing  years  to  other  states 
which,  in  turn,  have  to  struggle  with  the  results  of  in- 
adequate schooling. 

But  proposals  for  federal  aid  to  education  have  foun- 
dered on  a  dual  controversy  which  shows  little  signs  of 
being  either  resolved  or  compromised.  Defenders  of  the 
principle  that  tax  funds  should  be  limited  to  public  schools 
are  hopelessly  deadlocked  with  congressional  supporters 
of  Roman  Catholic  resistance  to  any  program  of  federal 
aid  which  does  not  give  at  least  token  recognition  and 
financial  relief  to  their  struggle  to  support  a  separate  sys- 
tem of  religious  education.  At  the  same  time,  many 
Negro  groups  do  not  wish  to  see  even  the  implied  blessing 
of  the  federal  government  rest  on  the  South's  segregated 
school  system.  As  a  result  of  these  conflicts  even  the  very 
pressing  need  for  school  aid  in  communities  overwhelmed 
by  an  influx  of  defense  workers  has  not  been  met.  Some- 
times one  suspects  that  these  differences  of  opinion  have 
proved  useful  allies  to  those  who  do  not  only  oppose  the 
federal  aid  principle  but  deplore  the  high  cost  of  good 
schools  to  the  taxpayer,  however  it  may  be  met. 

Pressing  health  needs  are  similarly  neglected,  chiefly, 
or  at  least  ostensibly,  because  of  conflicting  attitudes 
toward  the  role  of  the  federal  government  in  this  field. 
The  most  far-reaching  controversy  revolves  around  the 
provision  of  medical  services  to  individuals.  The  con- 
sistent support  of  the  Democratic  administration  for  legis- 
lation embodying  a  system  of  universal  health  insurance, 
through  which  individual  medical  bills  would  be  paid, 
has  inspired  impassioned  and  well-financed  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  medical  profession.  This  has  obscured  the 


whole  field  of  health  legislation  with  a  smokescreen  of 
emotionalism.  Not  only  are  many  in  need  of  medical 
care  unable  to  get  it,  but  a  whole  series  of  other  urgent 
measures  has  failed  to  break  through  the  doctor's  opposi- 
tion to  federal  participation  in  solving  health  problems. 
Most  pressing  of  these  is  the  rapidly  developing  shortage 
of  professional  health  workers,  attested  by  such  reliable 
sources  as  the  Health  Resources  Advisory  Committee. 
Nevertheless,  the  proposed  bill  to  give  federal  aid  to  medi- 
cal and  other  health  training-schools,  though  carefully 
safeguarded  against  federal  interference  with  professional 
and  academic  freedom,  has  so  far  failed  of  passage  chiefly 
because  of  the  fear  of  organized  medicine  that  any  ex- 
pansion of  the  federal  government's  role  in  the  health 
field  might  pave  the  way  for  compulsory  health  insurance. 
Even  the  cautiously  devised  Bolton  bill,  limited  to  aiding 
the  education  of  nurses,  has  failed  to  overcome  the  potent 
effect  of  American  Medical  Association  opposition. 

Other  health  bills  still  blocked  in  the  82nd  Congress 
by  the  federal-phobia  of  the  medical  profession  include 
the  relatively  noncontroversial  Public  Health  Units  bill 
to  assist  the  states  in  extending  the  provision  of  these  units 
to  many  areas  not  now  so  protected.  Even  the  argument 
that  the  possibility  of  enemy  attack  makes  an  adequate 
network  of  public  health  protection  a  compelling  defense 
necessity  has  not  been  sufficiently  persuasive  to  offset  the 
fear  of  another  federal  health  program.  Similarly,  aid  to 
the  states  for  school  health  services,  once  considered  a 
moderate  and  noncontroversial  proposal,  has  bogged  down 
in  this  same  morass. 

Legislation  to  give  the  Federal  Security  Agency  cabinet 
status,  repeatedly  put  forward  since  the  Harding  era,  also 
has  come  to  grief  on  the  same  issue.  In  this  field  the  ad 
hominem  argument  has  been  used  tirelessly  in  recent 
years:  Oscar  Ewing,  the  present  Federal  Security  Ad- 
ministrator, has  advocated  health  insurance;  Mr.  Ewing 
might  be  appointed  to  the  new  cabinet  post;  therefore,  a 
vote  for  the  new  cabinet  department  might  be  considered  a 
vote  for  health  insurance.  No  one  would  question  the  right 
of  the  medical  profession  to  take  any  stand  it  sees  fit  on  any 
pending  question.  But  it  surely  is  high  time  that  Con- 
gress recovered  from  the  paralysis  induced  by  fear  of  los- 
ing the  AMA  stamp  of  approval.  Perhaps  an  equally 
energetic  expression  of  opinion  by  groups  with  different 
but  equally  firm  views  on  some  of  these  measures  would 
be  a  helpful  therapeutic. 


IN    REGARD    TO    SOCIAL    SECURITY,    UNFINISHED    BUSINESS    WAS 

greatly  diminished  by  the  passage  of  the  Amendments  of 
1950.  But  even  though  this  act  extended  the  coverage  of 
old  age  and  survivors  insurance,  raised  its  benefits,  and 
made  modest  improvements  in  the  assistance  program, 
much  remains  to  be  done.  Only  substantially  universal  in- 
surance coverage  offers  rational  solution  of  the  still  un- 
settled fiscal  problem.  Increasing  emphasis  on  the  em- 
ployment of  older  persons  calls  for  changes  to  encourage 
employment  beyond  the  retirement  age.  There  are  the 
persistent  questions  of  adjusting  benefits  to  cost-of-living 
changes  in  an  inflationary  period,  of  protection  against  loss 
of  income  due  to  temporary  or  continued  disability,  of 
relating  the  separate  insurance  systems  of  the  railroad 
workers  and  of  civil  servants  to  the  social  security  system. 
The  inconsistencies  and  inadequacies  of  the  present  un- 
employment compensation  program  remain  a  sore  sub- 
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ject  with  labor  even  in  a  period  of  full  employment.  We 
have  not  reached  the  goal  of  a  comprehensive  welfare  pro- 
gram, extending  the  protection  of  assistance  and  of  services 
wherever  needed — an  aim  incorporated  for  so  many  Con- 
gresses in  a  succession  of  Forand  bills. 


T, 


HE     PREOCCUPATION     WITH     ECONOMY     IN    RECENT     CoN- 

gresses  has  nearly  halted  the  extension  of  the  grant-in-aid 
principle  into  new  areas  of  service.  Many  sound  proposals 
have  gained  considerable  support  only  to  founder  on  the 
economy  argument.  Among  these  are  the  Library  Demon- 
stration bill  to  provide  library  service  for  rural  areas,  vari- 
ous proposals  in  the  field  of  recreation,  a  labor  extension 
service  for  workers'  education,  aid  to  states  for  the  educa- 
tion of  handicapped  children,  assistance  to  migratory 
workers,  and  a  host  of  others.  Similarly,  many  proposals 
to  extend  the  area  of  federally  financed  research  have 
either  bogged  down  completely,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Children's  Bureau  plan  for  research  into  child  develop- 
ment, or  have  received  wholly  inadequate  financial  sup- 
port, as  in  the  case  of  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

The  defense  program  itself  has  created  new  and  still 
unmet  social  problems,  including  the  concentration  of 
population  in  centers  of  defense  production  or  other  de- 
fense activity.  While  the  passage  of  the  Defense  Housing 
and  Community  Facilities  and  Services  Act  gave  some  re- 
lief, it  made  no  provision  for  schools  or  the  operation  of 
day  care  centers  for  the  children  of  working  mothers. 
Medical  care  for  the  wives  and  children  of  servicemen 
poses  a  dual  difficulty:  under  the  present  system,  families 
living  away  from  military  centers  have  no  care  except 
what  is  provided  by  local  agencies,  while  those  living  near 


military  hospitals  overcrowd  facilities  intended  for  mili- 
tary personnel.  The  congressional  attitude  toward  civil 
defense,  like  that  of  the  population  at  large,  remains  am- 
bivalent and  Congress  declines  to  appropriate  the  money 
for  the  fully  organized  system  it  simultaneously  demands. 
The  long  struggle  for  a  rational  approach  to  military 
training  and  service — with  the  accompanying  dilemmas  in 
educational  policy— remains  very  definitely  in  the  realm 
of  unfinished  business  despite  the  extension  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act.  Similarly,  the  problem  of  protecting 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  in  a  defense  economy, 
on  which  so  much  of  the  success  or  failure  of  our  social 
programs  depends,  has  been  tinkered  with  rather  than 
resolved. 


THIS  INADEQUATE  CHECK  LIST  WOULD  BE  INCOMPLETE 

if  it  did  not  take  account  of  the  fact  that  the  unfinished 
business  of  Congress  in  an  election  year  inevitably  in- 
cludes politics.  This  is  a  year  when  the  people  have  a 
right  to  demand  from  and  give  to  the  contesting  parties 
some  clarification  of  basic  political,  economic,  and  social 
thinking.  The  fact  that  foreign  policy  currently  holds  the 
limelight  is  no  valid  excuse  for  confusion  of  issues  and 
absence  of  policy  in  areas  of  domestic  legislation  that  touch 
so  closely  the  lives  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
the  United  States.  The  times  demand  from  each  can- 
didate and  each  party  a  clear-cut  statement  of  views  with 
respect  to  the  role  of  the  federal  government  in  the  field 
of  social  legislation.  Thus  the  voters  can  benefit  by  the 
airing  of  differences,  the  arguments  of  debate,  and  the 
opportunity  to  register  their  own  views  in  an  enlightened 
choice. 


World  Without  Walls 


Robert  Haven  Schauffler 

When  I  sit  down  to  music  with  my  friends, 

And  Mozart  binds  our  bows  in  deep  communion, 
We  wake  to  an  awareness  that  transcends 

All  other  joys  that  spring  from  such  a  union. 
Expectant  we  draw  near  the  shadowy  walls 

That  sever,  each  from  each,  the  minds  of  mortals, 
And  then  the  subtle  miracle  befalls: 

Music  dissolves  our  guarded  inner  portals 
As  once  it  downed  the  walls  of  Jericho. 

Sensing  the  others'  every  thought  and  feeling, 
In  ways  unlike  the  ways  of  earth,  I  know 

They  find  my  hidden  self  no  less  revealing. 

Earth's  walls  await  a  far  more  baleful  sound 

Than  Joshua's  blast.  Oh  for  an  angel  song 
Instead,  to  melt  these  barriers  that  bound 

The  minds  of  men!  Good  angels,  clear  and  strong 
Let  your  high  chant  dissolve  the  walls  to  bring 

Such  rare  goodwill,  such  peace  from  pole  to  pole, 
As  mark  the  moment  of  awakening 

When  music  brings  awareness  to  the  soul. 
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On  the  Labor-Management  Front 


JOHN  A.  FITCH 


WAGE  CONTRACT  NEGOTIATIONS  IN  THE  STEEL  INDUSTRY 
took  on  a  new  aspect  when  Stabilization  Adminis- 
trator Putnam  declared  in  mid-December  that  no  advance 
in  prices  would  be  allowed  to  cover  a  wage  increase.  The 
steel  companies,  he  said,  were  "bargaining  with  their  own 
money."  Earlier,  the  steel  men  had  apparently  counted 
on  being  bailed  out  by  the  government.  Chairman  Olds 
and  President  Fairless  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  had  said  re- 
peatedly that  if  there  were  to  be  a  wage  increase,  prices 
would  have  to  go  up  also,  and  that  the  whole  matter 
would  have  to  be  settled  in  Washington  anyway  rather 
than  at  the  conference  table. 

The  union  attitude  has  been  expressed  in  varying  terms 
of  belligerency.  Philip  Murray,  who  is  president  of  the 
United  Steel  Workers  as  well  as  of  the  CIO,  in  a  speech 
at  the  recent  convention  of  the  latter  attacking  the  present 
governmental  wage  stabilization  policies  said,  "It  may  be 
that  workers  will  be  forced  into  strike  situations  through 
no  fault  of  their  own."  Some  of  the  local  unions  already 
have  declared  in  favor  of  a  strike  if  their  demands  are 
not  met.  A  regional  officer  of  the  union  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing, with  respect  to  the  wage  stabilization  program,  "We 
are  not  going  to  pierce  the  formula;  we  are  not  going  to 
bend  it — we  are  going  to  break  it."  As  this  is  written,  the 
union  is  voting  on  a  strike,  an  action  that  doubtless 
would  lead  to  a  referral  of  the  controversy  to  the  Wage 
Stabilization  Board.  This  would  mean  a  postponement 
or  an  avoidance  of  the  tie-up.  Defense  Mobilizer  Wil- 
son has  said  that  "a  steel  strike  is  unthinkable."  And 
Philip  Murray  said  recently  that  the  CIO  is  for  God, 
country,  the  workers'  families,  and  the  labor  movement, 
"in  that  order." 

One  thing  is  certain:  whatever  the  outcome  of  the  cur- 
rent negotiations  the  eflect  on  the  total  economy  will  be 
considerable.  The  CIO  News  states  that  500,000  workers 
in  the  basic  steel  industry  are  involved,  and  that  the 
agreement  covering  these  will  have  a  direct  effect  on  700,- 
000  other  members  of  the  union  in  fabricating  and  other 
plants,  including  the  aluminum  industry.  The  union  has 
made  public  twenty-two  "basic  objectives,"  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  are  "a  substantial  wage  increase,"  a 
guaranteed  minimum  annual  wage,  a  union  shop  under 
which  all  employes  "as  a  condition  of  employment"  shall 
become  members  of  the  union  within  30  days,  improve- 
ment in  various  supplemental  wage  understandings  such 
as  overtime,  shift  premiums,  reporting  allowances,  and 
severance  pay,  and  more  liberal  vacation  benefits.  Since 
most  of  the  present  workers  are  now  members  of  the 
union,  the  persons  most  affected  by  a  union  shop  agree- 
ment would  be  the  new  employes. 

What  the  union  means  by  a  "substantial"  wage  increase 
has  not  been  revealed  as  this  is  written.  Under  prevail- 
ing wage  stabilization  rulings,  workers  in  the  basic  steel 
industry  are  said  to  be  entitled  to  an  increase  of  about 


six  cents  an  hour.  Various  guesses  as  to  the  total  wage 
cost  of  announced  union  objectives  range  upward  to 
twenty  or  twenty-five  cents  an  hour. 


IN  VIEW  OF  THE  PRESENT  DEVELOPMENTS   IN  THE  STEEL  IN- 

dustry  some  recent  comments  on  labor-management  rela- 
tions emanating  from  headquarters  of  the  U.  S.  Steel 
Corporation  are  of  especial  interest.  In  a  publication  issued 
in  September  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  year  of  the  life  of 
the  corporation,  the  statement  is  made  that  within  the 
present  century  "a  revolution  in  thinking"  has  taken  place. 
For  example,  judge  Elbert  H.  Gary,  who  was  chairman  of 
the  board  of  U.  S.  Steel  for  twenty-four  years,  refused  to 
meet  the  leaders  of  the  1919  strike.  He  acted  "according 
to  his  convictions  and  the  predominant  thinking  of  that 
day."  He  "believed  he  knew  what  was  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  employes.  ..."  He  "belonged  to  the  school 
whose  thinking  shied  away  from  the  need  and  right  of 
employes  to  organize  themselves  into  unions  of  their  own 
choosing  for  the  purpose  of  collective  bargaining." 

"But  thinking  has  changed  a  great  deal  since  then."  In 
1937,  U.  S.  Steel,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Myron  C. 
Taylor  "negotiated  and  signed  a  contract  with  the  Steel 
Workers  Organizing  Committee"  (later  to  become  the 
United  Steel  Workers,  CIO)  and  thus  "was  the  first  to 
sign  a  company-wide  contract  with  the  union." 

As  further  evidence  of  the  change,  the  writer  points  out 
that,  not  so  long  ago,  "it  was  perfectly  natural"  for  em- 
ployers to  oppose  the  unionization  of  their  employes, 
"fearing  an  invasion  of  what  they  considered  to  be  their 
rights  and  prerogatives."  While  most  employers  were 
fair  to  their  workers,  "some  were  ruthless  and  oppressive." 
Consequently  as  industries  grew  and  thousands  of  men 
were  sometimes  employed  in  a  single  plant,  "it  was  per- 
fectly natural  for  employes  to  realize  .  .  .  that  unionization 
would  put  a  powerful  weapon  in  their  hands  in  dealing 
with  their  employers."  And  now,  "the  right  of  free  men 
to  form  unions  of  their  own  choosing  for  the  purpose  of 
collective  bargaining  has  been  accepted  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  has  been  written  into  the  law  of  the  land." 

The  book  from  which  these  excerpts  are  taken  is  en- 
titled, "Steel  Serves  the  Nation — The  Fifty  Year  Story  of 
U.  S.  Steel."  It  is  written  by  Douglas  A.  Fisher,  assistant 
to  the  chairman  of  the  corporation,  and  contains  an  intro- 
duction by  the  chairman  himself,  Irving  S.  Olds.  In  type, 
in  illustrations,  and  in  binding  it  is  a  fine  example  of 
the  bookmaker's  art.  In  content,  it  tells  the  story  of  the 
organization  of  the  corporation  and  of  its  growth  since 
1901,  technologically,  financially,  and  geographically.  It 
stresses  the  interesting  fact  that  while  the  capacity  of  its 
mills  and  furnaces  has  more  than  tripled  in  the  half 
century,  its  share  of  the  total  steel  producing  capacity  of 
the  country  has  declined  from  44  percent  in  1901  and 
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from  52  percent  in  1907,  to  about  one  third  at  the  end 
of  1950. 

Written  in  a  sober  style,  the  book  provides  much  infor- 
mation that  will  interest  engineers  and  other  technicians, 
but  the  average  reader  will  turn  to  the  chapter  entitled, 
"The  Human  Element."  Here  will  be  found  an  account 
of  one  of  the  most  creditable  of  the  corporation's  endeavors 
— its  campaign  for  safety.  In  1906,  the  corporation 
launched  a  movement  that  made  it  not  only  the  leader  of 
the  steel  industry  in  that  field,  but  one  of  the  principal 
leaders  in  industry  generally.  As  a  result  of  this  move- 
ment, according  to  the  book,  the  corporation's  "combined 
accident  frequency  rate"  declined  "92  percent  between 
1912  and  1950."  This  record  was  contributed  to  by  a  fac- 
tor not  mentioned  by  the  author — the  organization  of 
"safety  committees"  of  rank-and-file  workers,  who  co- 
operated with  management  in  removing  hazards  and  in 
promoting  habits  of  safety  among  the  workers. 

The  "revolution  in  thinking"  has  led  to  tremendous 
changes  in  labor-management  relations.  The  most  sig- 
nificant of  these  is,  of  course,  the  change  from  individual 
to  collective  bargaining.  Another  is  the  reduction  in 
hours.  For  the  first  twenty-two  years  of  the  corporation's 
existence  the  great  majority  of  the  workers  in  the  con- 
tinuous processes  worked  either  72  or  84  hours  a  week — a 
12-hour  day  for  either  six  or  seven  days.  The  over-all 
weekly  average  as  given  in  this  book  was  68.4  hours  in 
1902,  and  69.2  hours  in  1917.  In  1950  it  was  37.8  hours. 

The  writer  incorrectly  states  that  it  was  the  workers  who 
"forced"  the  long  hours  on  the  industry  "over  the  opposi- 
tion of  employers"  who  wanted  the  8-hour  day  "in  the 
interest  of  greater  production."  For  this  statement  the 
writer  obviously  was  indebted  to  Ida  Tarbell  in  her  "Life 
of  Elbert  H.  Gary,"  who 
was  fooled  by  the  fact  that 
iron  puddlers  and  workers 
in  the  sheet  mills,  in  the 
1880's,  who  worked  10 
hours,  did  oppose  an  8-hour 
day.  In  the  basic  steel  in- 
dustry, however — blast  fur- 
naces, open  hearths,  and 
rolling  mills,  where  the  12- 
hour  day  prevailed — it  was 
otherwise.  The  whole  story  is  too  complicated  for  detailed 
recounting  here.  Perhaps  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that 
the  strike  of  1919,  participated  in  by  300,000  steel  workers, 
had  as  one  of  its  major  objectives  the  abolition  of  the 
12-hour  day. 

Even  stranger  than  the  idea  that  the  workers  forced 
the  long  day  on  reluctant  employers,  is  the  writer's  asser- 
tion that  "more  than  any  single  person,  Judge  Gary  was 
responsible  for  the  abolition  of  the  12-hour  day"  and  that 
he  "took  the  lead"  in  this  direction  in  1911.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  from  the  beginning  of  his  chairmanship 
down  to  the  middle  of  1923  the  12-hour  day  flourished 
without  any  effective  opposition  from  Judge  Gary.  In- 
stead, he  frequently  spoke  in  its  defense.  He  argued,  as 
did  Miss  Tarbell,  that  the  workers  had  "forced"  it  on  the 
industry,  that  they  preferred  it  in  order  to  earn  more 
money,  and  that,  because  of  rest  periods,  the  steel  workers 
did  not  work  hard  anyway. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  point  in  elaborating  the  evidence 
here.  Judge  Gary  has  long  since  passed  from  the  scene. 
But  in  a  book  that  many  will  accept — and  in  the  main, 


rightly — as  authentic  history,  such  a  claim  cannot  be 
passed  over  without  comment.  It  would  be  too  much, 
perhaps,  to  expect  Mr.  Fisher  to  look  up  the  facts  in  the 
columns  of  The  Survey,  where  the  story  was  told  in  de~ 
tail,  but  he  might  reasonably  have  studied  the  files  of 
Iron  Age,  the  leading  trade  paper  in  the  industry. 


THE  CIO  CONVENTION  WHICH  MET  IN  NOVEMBER  UNANI- 

mously  adopted  a  "Statement  on  Ethical  Practices."  It 
was  directed  mainly  against  racketeering,  but  it  covered 
wide  ground.  A  significant  paragraph  was  the  following: 

"Each  act  of  dishonesty  or  lack  of  ethics  in  the  labor 
movement  deprives  workers  of  their  right  to  honest, 
decent,  democratic  trade  unionism  single-mindedly  de- 
voted to  the  advancement  of  the  social  welfare  and  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  American  workers." 

Bus-riding  New  Yorkers  may  be  asking  themselves, 
these  days,  whether  Michael  J.  Quill,  president  of  the  CIO 
Transport  Workers  Union,  was  in  the  convention  hall 
when  that  statement  was  adopted.  At  periodic  intervals 
Mr.  Quill  creates  a  panic  among  several  million  citizens 
dependent  upon  local  transit  facilities  by  threatening  to 
call  a  strike.  Usually  he  gets  enough  concessions  to  justify 
the  removal  of  the  threat  and  the  panic  subsides. 

The  latest  invitation  to  high  blood  pressure  came  last 
November.  Having  failed  to  get  nine  private  bus  com- 
panies, handling  about  one  third  of  the  city's  total  pas- 
senger traffic,  to  agree  to  a  reduction  in  hours  with  no 
loss  in  take-home  pay — or  as  it  later  developed,  with  an 
increase — Mr.  Quill  announced  that  the  drivers  would 
probably  strike,  and  he  set  December  4  as  the  date  for  a 
vote  on  the  question  by  the  members  of  the  union. 

The  bus  companies  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
a  contract  had  been  entered  into  with  the  union  in  De- 
cember 1950,  to  run  two  years.  They  pointed  out  that  it 
provided  for  no  change  in  working  hours,  made  no  pro- 
vision for  re-opening,  and  contained  an  unequivocal  no- 
strike,  no-lockout  clause.  Mr.  Quill  made  no  denial  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  contract,  but  explained  that  the  com- 
panies were  "forcing"  the  union  to  strike  by  failing  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  city,  which  installed  a  40-hour 
week  on  the  publicly-owned  subways  last  summer.  When 
reporters  asked  him  how  he  could  legally  call  a  strike  in 
the  face  of  a  contract  binding  the  union  to  renounce  the 
strike  weapon  for  the  duration  of  the  agreement,  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  replied,  "But  now  we  have  a  reason.  The 
companies  won't  re-open  their  contracts,  as  many  other 
companies  have  done." 

Before  the  December  4  meeting  the  union  officers  had 
agreed  to  recommend  a  no-strike  vote  to  the  members, 
partly  because  Theodore  Kheel,  Impartial  Chairman  for 
the  industry,  was  to  hold  public  hearings  over  the  contro- 
versy, and  make  recommendations  for  its  settlement;  and 
partly  because  one  of  the  companies  had  secured  an  injunc- 
tion forbidding  a  strike  on  its  properties.  Mr.  Quill  at  first 
had  manifested  an  intention  of  defying  the  injunction 
but  later  decided  to  obey  it.  At  the  union  meeting  the 
decision  not  to  strike  was  made  by  a  very  nearly  unani- 
mous vote. 

Mr.  Kheel's  recommendations,  when  made,  will  not  be 
binding.  He  cannot,  of  course,  set  aside  the  contract. 
Meanwhile,  the  injunction  has  been  set  aside  by  a  higher 
court — an  action  that  may  send  the  matter  on  to  the 
Supreme  Court  for  a  final  decision. 
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Giving  Up  a  Baby 


For  what  reasons  does  a  mother  surrender  her  baby  for  adoption?  How 
does  she  reach  the  hard  decision?  Here  are  answers  based  on  100  cases. 


HARRIET  GATES  OMAN 


GIVING  UP  A  BABY  IN  PERU  CAN  BE  A  SIMPLE  MATTER. 
While  in  Arequipa,  Peru,  Willard  Price  observed 
the  conduct  of  a  ragged  Indian  girl  which  he  described 
in  the  United  Nations  World.  The  girl,  about  fourteen, 
was  carrying  a  bundle  toward  the  "baby  door"  of  an 
orphanage.  She  looked  up  and  down  the  street,  shoved 
her  parcel  into  an  opening  of  the  door,  pushed  a  turn- 
stile, touched  a  bell,  and  fled.  Inside,  the  nun  on  duty 
picked  up  the  child.  The  nun  had  not  seen  the  mother 
for  there  were  no  windows  in  that  wall;  the  turnstile  was 
constructed  so  that  an  unwed  mother  could  leave  her 
child  without  exposing  herself,  and  she  knew  that  no 
attempt  would  be  made  to  locate  her.  An  easy  arrange- 
ment for  giving  up  a  child — if  you  discount  the  feelings 
of  the  fleeing  mother,  if  you  ignore  the  thoughts  she  may 
have  months  or  years  later,  if  you  disregard  the  natural 
rights  of  both  mother  and  child. 

Giving  up  a  baby  in  New  York  City  also  can  be  ar- 
ranged simply — 

Likie  the  girl  in  Peru,  a  few  parents  who  give  up  babies 
still  use  the  doorstep  method  but  most  parents  want  to 
be  sure  their  children  are  carefully  placed.  Yet,  because 
of  ignorance  of  community  resources  or  too  often  be- 
cause it  sounds  easier,  many  accept  the  "easy  way"  sug- 
gested by  the  black  marketeer  or  the  well  meaning  but  un- 
wise friend,  doctor,  lawyer,  or  clergyman  who  offer  to 
take  the  child  immediately  from  the  hospital.  The  mother 
signs  away  her  right  quickly  before  she  has  an  opportunity 
for  a  second  thought  with  the  new  perspective  that  often 
comes  after  the  birth  as  strength  and  health  return. 

From  their  experience  with  many  mothers  who  have  re- 
linquished babies,  adoption  agencies  respect  the  psycho- 
logical impact  of  separation.  They  know  that  to  give  up  a 
baby  never  can  be  easy.  Time  to  reconsider  is  important 
to  many.  The  adoption  social  worker  tells  the  mother- 
to-be  the  value  of  a  short  boarding  care  period  for  her 
child,  so  that  the  agency  can  observe  the  infant's  physical 
and  mental  development  in  preparing  to  fit  him  into  a 
family,  and  also  to  give  the  mother  a  chance  to  review 
the  whole  situation.  The  second  reason  may  seem  strange 
to  the  prospective  mother  who  is  convinced  that  she  de- 
cided upon  adoption  only  after  careful  thought.  When 
the  baby  has  arrived,  however,  the  idea  of  time  to  re- 
consider is  no  longer  a  peculiar  whim  of  the  agency,  but 
a  relief  to  the  mother.  After  birth,  emotions  are  strong. 
It  is  painfully  difficult  for  almost  every  mother  to  think 
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— By  a  former  adoption  worker  at  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association,  New  York  City,  now 
a  free  lance  writer. 


of  separation  immediately  after  her  child's  arrival. 

The  length  of  the  period  between  birth  and  permanent 
placement  varies,  depending  chiefly  on  the  baby's  rate  of 
development  and  the  mother's  ability  to  make  a  final 
decision.  There  are  two  vital  reasons  why  adoption  agen- 
cies would  like  to  speed  the  process:  first,  to  get  the  child 
settled  early  in  his  permanent  home;  second,  to  provide 
space  for  more  children  and  thus  to  combat  the  black 
market  in  babies. 


T, 


HE  CHILD  PLACING  AND  ADOPTION  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
State  Charities  Aid  Association,  New  York  City,  made  a 
study  of  100  mothers  to  determine  how  they  used  the  wait- 
ing period  in  relation  to  the  future  of  their  children. 

The  mothers  were  chosen  at  random  from  those  who 
did  not  need  public  assistance  and  who  had  applied  be- 
tween the  years  1939  and  1949.  Less  than  half  came  from 
New  York  State;  the  homes  of  the  others  were  scattered 
from  Maine  to  California,  from  Wisconsin  to  Tennessee; 
some  came  from  Europe,  others  from  the  West  Indies. 
Their  ages  ranged  from  sixteen  to  forty-seven;  their  edu- 
cation from  eighth  grade  to  graduate  degrees,  with  the 
greatest  number  (27)  high  school  graduates.  The  occu- 
pations represented  were  a  cross  section  of  women's  employ- 
ment— from  factory  and  domestic  to  professions  such  as 
teaching  and  dietetics,  from  filing  to  business  administra- 
tion; over  half  the  mothers  were  in  the  business  world. 
The  war  years  accounted  in  large  part  for  the  wide  spread 
in  geographic  background  and  the  variety  in  age  and 
education.  The  fathers,  it  should  be  noted,  also  came 
from  all  walks  of  life;  some  were  prominent  in  their  fields. 

The  results  of  the  study  showed  that  although  96  of 
the  100  mothers  were  certain  they  wanted  adoption  when 
they  applied  for  it,  over  half  of  them — 60  percent — changed 
their  plans  entirely  or  wavered  while  they  considered 
other  arrangements. 

Of  the  60  who  became  uncertain  about  adoption,  25 
achieved  other  plans;  31  made  an  effort  to  keep  their 
babies  but  finally  concluded  that  adoption  was  best  for  the 
child;  4  were  unable  to  complete  plans  for  various  rea- 
sons— physical  condition  of  the  baby,  the  child's  death, 
or  the  mental  disturbance  of  mother.  The  greatest  num- 
ber made  their  final  decisions  between  the  fourth  and  sixth 
month  after  the  baby's  birth. 

Forty  mothers  revealed  no  doubt  about  their  decisions, 
but  some  later  expressed  gratitude  for  the  length  of  time 
allowed  before  the  final  step  which  signed  away  the  right 
to  the  parenthood  of  a  child. 

Most  of  the  25  mothers  who  did  not  use  adoption 
achieved  their  new  plans  as  a  result  of  their  own  increased 
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abilities  to  care  for  a  child,  and  their  hopes  of  supplying 
soon  or  eventually  a  real  home  with  two  parents. 

A  few  kept  their  children  when  they  had  no  clear-cut 
ways  devised,  solely  because  an  inadequacy  within  them- 
selves stemming  from  early  childhood  deprivations  made 
it  impossible  for  them  to  relinquish  their  children.  A 
mother  may  be  unable  to  delegate  the  care  of  the  first 
person  dependent  upon  her  when  she  herself  had  not 
known  security  and  love.  Later,  overwhelmed  by  defeat 
or  realizing  the  injustice  to  the  toddler  or  school  age 
youngster,  she  may  return  him  to  the  adoption  agency. 
The  caseworker  may  be  fearful  of  the  harmful  effects  of 
this  possibility  on  the  child  but  the  mother  has  a  right  to 
make  an  effort  to  care  for  her  own.  The  child,  too,  has  a 
right  to  his  own  mother  and  to  have  her  care  for  a  time, 
rugged  though  it  may  be,  can  be  important  to  him. 


A 


•  THIRD  OF   THE   MOTHERS   WHO  MADE   PLANS   OTHER  THAN 

adoption,  provided  homes  for  their  babies  by  enlisting  the 
aid  of  a  husband,  of  the  baby's  father,  of  friends  or  of  pub- 
lic assistance.  One  third  obtained  the  help  of  relatives, 
and  the  remainder  transferred  the  children  to  long  time 
boarding  care  pending  the  establishment  of  homes.  The 
time  that  they  needed  to  complete  these  arrangements 
varied  from  a  few  weeks  to  ten  months;  in  most  cases, 
the  plans  were  in  effect  between  the  fourth  and  sixth 
months  of  the  baby's  life. 

One  girl,  just  seventeen,  was  married  when  pregnant 
by  a  former  boy  friend,  with  the  understanding  that  adop- 
tion would  follow.  The  adoption  social  workjer  helped 
her  discover  her  hidden  wishes  to  keep  the  child.  The 
girl  expressed  these  wishes  convincingly  to  her  husband 
and  to  her  large  and  understanding  family.  The  mother 
and  husband  took  the  baby  home  from  the  hospital  ten- 
tatively, delaying  but  not  canceling  immediately  the  ap- 
pointment at  the  adoption  agency.  The  baby  won  over 
the  entire  circle,  and  the  youthful  couple  started  their 
family  with  the  mother's  child. 

A  married  couple  kept  their  own  child.  After  the  baby's 
birth  they  continued  to  insist  upon  adoption:  the  father 
because  much  quarreling  had  occurred  over  his  question- 
ing of  his  paternity  although  the  date  of  birth  had  quelled 
his  doubts;  the  mother  because  she  wanted  to  save  her 
marriage.  The  couple  found  when  they  talked  over  the 
matter  with  the  caseworker  and  a  family  friend  that  both 
parents  really  wanted  to  keep  their  son.  The  family  was 
reconciled  within  a  month. 

A  career  mother  originally  planned  to  take  a  job  in  her 
home  community  to  be  near  her  convalescent  parent.  She 
did  not  want  to  tell  her  people  about  the  child  she  ex- 
pected and  planned  to  give  up.  However,  when  the  baby 
arrived  she  found  she  could  not  part  with  him.  She  had 
loved  his  father  who  had  been  accidentally  killed  less  than 
a  month  before  the  wedding  date.  The  mother  first 
approached  a  relative  with  a  suggestion  which  was  not 
accepted.  She  turned  to  a  service  agency  and  through 
them  secured  employment  in  her  field  which  permitted 
her  to  keep  the  child  with  her  in  a  faraway  state.  Mean- 
while, someone  else  agreed  to  look  after  her  parent.  It 
took  about  six  weeks  to  devise  these  plans. 

The  most  dramatic  solution  was  reached  by  Rose  (all 
names  used  are  fictitious),  a  retiring  country  girl.  Her 
home  life  on  the  farm  had  been  marred  by  friction  and 
loneliness.  She  entered  the  armed  forces  and  met  a  service- 


man who  expressed  great  devotion  to  her.  Just  before  his 
transfer  he  told  her  of  his  obligation  to  a  girl  at  home. 
When  Rose's  pregnancy  was  diagnosed  an  official  attempt 
to  locate  the  father  was  unsuccessful.  Upon  discharge,  Rose 
expected  to  continue  her  education  in  her  home  state  and, 
for  that  reason,  she  would  be  unable  to  support  a  child. 
She  did  not  feel  free  to  tell  her  parents  about  her  problem. 
When  she  brought  the  baby  from  the  hospital  to  the  adop- 
tion agency  she  said  the  prospect  of  parting  was  hard — 
she  hoped  something  would  happen  so  she  could  come 
back  for  her  daughter.  At  home  she  was  still  unable  to 
confide  in  her  family  and  she  was  uncertain  about  telling 
a  man  who  had  become  interested  in  her.  She  delayed 
her  final  decision  for  several  months  but  eventually  she 
made  the  reluctant  request  that  the  surrender  papers  be 
sent  to  a  cooperating  agency  in  her  own  state.  Almost  be- 
fore the  papers  arrived,  Rose  appeared  in  New  York  and 
introduced  her  husband — a  friendly,  mature-mannered 
person.  He  too,  had  a  child,  toddler  age,  and  explained 
that  his  secure  job  provided  adequate  earnings  for  a  family 
of  four.  The  baby  responded  to  both  parents  and  left 
happily  with  the  honeymoon  couple. 

Ella  had  clung  throughout  her  pregnancy  to  an  adoption 
plan.  She  returned  home  after  her  recovery  from  child- 
birth and  registered  for  the  next  term  at  the  university. 
When  the  baby's  observation  was  complete,  Ella  made  an 
appointment  to  sign  the  surrender.  Suddenly  she  tele- 
phoned long  distance  that  her  family  had  learned  about 
the  situation  and  they  wanted  to  keep  the  baby  and  let 
her  go  ahead  with  her  education;  she  felt  capable  of  cop- 
ing with  any  difficulties  that  might  arise  in  the  future. 


w, 


HEN    FAMILIES    TAKE    OVER    MAJOR    OR    COMPLETE    RE- 

sponsibility  there  are  hazards;  these  hazards  can  be  over- 
come. One  mother  turned  her  baby  over  to  a  childless 
couple  related  to  her — a  plan  that  has  many  potential 
dangers.  Some  of  the  families  who  helped,  offered  their 
aid  as  soon  as  the  mothers  confided  in  them;  others  did  so 
when  the  mothers  rejected  adoption  after  the  baby's  birth. 
Two  families  assisted  when  certain  problems  like  com- 
munity censure  were  minimized  by  the  baby's  growing 
importance  to  them  as  a  person. 

Before  her  child's  birth,  Marie  had  been  tempted  by 
a  non-agency  placement.  Her  employer  knew  a  fine 
family  who  wanted  a  child,  and  assured  her  the  matter 
could  be  arranged  so  the  adoptive  family  would  never 
know  the  identity  of  the  mother.  Marie  talked  over  this 
proposal  with  a  casework  agency.  The  interested  family 
also  consulted  the  adoption  agency.  The  agency  could 
not  guarantee  that  the  family  would  receive  Marie's  baby 
even  if  they  were  approved,  but  it  promised  to  consider 
them  carefully  along  with  other  applicants.  The  would-be 
parents  failed  to  keep  their  appointment  at  the  adoption 
agency.  Instead,  they  appeared  at  Marie's  hospital  bed 
shortly  after  the  birth.  They  had  a  lawyer  and  papers 
with  them  and  demanded  that  Marie  sign  on  the  dotted 
line.  Marie  was  indignant.  Although  she  had  been  defi- 
nite in  wanting  adoption,  she  told  the  family  that  what 
they  proposed  would  give  her  no  chance  to  change  her 
mind.  When  the  baby  was  two  months  old,  she  confided 
in  her  own  people  and  accepted  their  offer  to  help  to 
care  for  the  baby. 

Of  the  mothers  who  transferred  their  children  to  long 
time  boarding  care,  hoping  to  establish  homes  for  them 
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later,  three  were  engaged — one  to  the  baby's  father — dur- 
ing the  baby's  observation  period,  and  three  others  ex- 
pected to  marry. 

One  of  this  group  whose  marriage  plans  were  not  definite 
was  Jane,  a  young  woman  in  her  late  twenties.  She  had 
studiously  applied  herself  to  her  profession,  leaving  too 
little  time  for  social  affairs.  During  the  war,  a  sailor  "be- 
witched her  quite"  and  disappeared.  She  wanted  to  find 
him  when  she  learned  of  her  pregnancy  but  kpew  the 
chances  of  doing  so  were  slim.  Thus  she  turned  to  adop- 
tion. She  was  amazed  when  the  time  came  for  surrender 
to  find  that  she  could  not  do  it.  Her  attempts  to  locate  the 
father  had  been  fruitless,  but  she  confessed  she  was  be- 
ginning to  forget  him.  In  fact,  she  questioned  whether 
he  would  make  a  good  husband  or  a  good  father;  she  had 
held  to  the  idea  of  finding  him  only  in  the  fear  of  not 
meeting  another  man  who  was  attracted  to  her.  During 
the  baby's  observation  period  she  thought  she  had  made 
remarkable  progress  in  herself.  She  was  learning  how 
to  be  sociable  and  discovering  that  it  was  not  hard  to  make 
dates.  Jane  requested  an  extension  of  time,  and  finally 
decided  on  boarding  care  for  six  months  to  a  year  to  see 
what  she  could  do  toward  establishing  a  home. 


T, 


1MB    ALONE    CAN    DISCLOSE    HOW    MANY    OF    THESE    PLANS 

were  better  for  the  children  than  adoption  or  even  as  good 
as  that  solution  would  have  been.  However,  we  can  not 
ignore  the  rights  of  the  mother  and  child.  The  mother 
who  has  utilized  a  temporary  plan  such  as  boarding  care 
until  she  is  certain  what  she  can  or  cannot  do,  acquires  a 
serenity  and  self-assurance  not  known  to  the  mother  who 
signs  too  quickly  and  who  is  forever  haunted  by  the  fact 
that  she  might  have  devised  a  way  to  keep  her  child. 

A  waiting  period  before  final  surrender  is  even  valuable 
for  many  who  do  not  change  the  plan.  Some  feel  they 
must  not  leave  any  stone  unturned  to  make  sure  they  are 
not  using  adoption  as  the  last  resort.  Thirty-one  mothers 
either  reconsidered  adoption  or  actually  tried  other  ways 
before  proceeding  with  it.  These  mothers  required  from 
three  to  twenty  months  to  reach  final  conclusions  with 
half  of  them  taking  four  to  six  months. 

Six  girls  traveled  to  distant  states  to  consult  parents  or 
test  the  attitudes  of  the  baby's  father.  Two  others  tried 
desperately  to  secure  a  promise  of  marriage  from  the  father 
or  failing  that,  monefary  support  from  him;  these  two 
were  convinced  only  after  repeated  efforts  that  the  father's 
situation,  vocational  or  marital,  was  too  complicated  to 
include  them.  They  surrendered  their  babies  after  four 
and  seven  months  respectively;  both  insisted  they  had  no 
choice  but  neither  could  they  have  done  it  earlier.  The 
two  parents  of  one  baby  married  and  attempted  to  create 
a  home  for  their  youngster  but  they  were  unsuccessful; 
they  returned  to  adoption  as  best  for  the  child.  Several 
fathers  tried  to  help  the  mothers  make  plans  other  than 
adoption.  The  undecided  mothers  also  appealed  to  rela- 
tives, friends,  and  public  assistance  before  they  were  satis- 
fied that  surrender  was  the  best  alternative  available  to 
them. 

Babs  wavered  until  reconciled  with  her  husband  (not 
the  baby's  father)  who  shared  in  the  final  adoption  de- 
cision. Rita  resorted  to  boarding  care  until  the  father, 
who  had  been  urging  her  to  come  West,  finally  wrote  a 
good-bye  letter. 

In  most  cases,  by  the  time  the  mothers  signed  final 
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papers,  they  were  well  on  the  way  toward  establishing 
new  living  patterns  based  on  jobs,  families,  or  new  homes. 
Few  mothers  signed  without  emotion.  Although  nearly 
all  were  sorrowful,  most  of  them  expressed  relief,  and 
confidence  that  they  had  done  the  right  thing.  Some 
mused  over  the  emotional  aspect  of  their  experience,  re- 
calling their  early  discovery  that  they  could  not  treat  the 
episode  as  an  operation  to  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  possible. 
To  participate  in  bringing  another  being  into  the  world 
leaves  an  indelible  imprint,  they  found.  In  the  words  of 
one  mother,  "It  sure  does  something  to  you."  They  felt 
both  joy  and  relief  that  they  had  seen  the  wholeness  and 
perfection  of  their  son  or  daughter  with  their  own  eyes. 
Each  spoke  with  pride  of  her  child's  strength  or  charm. 
The  mothers  who  had  been  afraid  to  see  their  children 
often  mentioned  at  surrender  time  how  glad  they  were 
that  they  had  done  so.  As  one  mother  said,  she  would  have 
wondered  always  how  her  daughter  looked  and  now  she 
could  remember  all  her  life  that  the  baby  laughed  the  first 
time  she  looked  in  her  crib. 


1      ORTY    MOTHERS    EXPRESSED    NO    DOUBT    IN    THE    ADOPTION 

plan.  Analysis  of  their  circumstances  disclosed  that  4  had 
already  tried  other  plans  before  applying  for  adoption;  12 
gave  up  their  babies  to  protect  marriages;  4  were  deeply 
disturbed  mentally;  3  were  inadequate  persons  to  whom  the 
baby  never  seemed  very  real.  The  remaining  17  had  given 
careful  consideration  to  their  problems  from  the  begin- 
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ning.  They  understood  that  their  feelings  might  change 
after  the  baby's  birth  and  prepared  themselves  for  the 
emotional  upheaval,  accepting  it  as  a  necessary  phase  of 
the  experience. 

Only  two  of  the  17  who  weighed  factors  with  care  had 
really  wanted  to  marry  the  baby's  father.  One  of  these 
knew  the  father  was  not  interested  in  marriage.  The 
other  knew  the  father  was  involved  in  a  complicated  voca- 
tional and  domestic  muddle  that  would  take  years  to  un- 
ravel yet  she  mentioned  the  chance  of  a  "miracle"  and 
used  the  waiting  period  to  check  every  possibility  before 
her  final  confirming  statement. 

Even  some  who  had  no  doubts  about  adoption  had  to 
undergo  a  struggle.  This  was  indicated  by  a  mother's 
letter  written  a  number  of  months  after  she  surrendered 
her  son.  She  was  happy  to  be  at  home  with  her  family  who 
do  not  know  of  the  boy's  existence;  however,  there  are 
times,  she  wrote,  when  she  would  "give  anything"  to  have 
kept  her  baby.  But  she  had  had  to  do  what  was  best  for 
both  the  child  and  her  family  without  hurting  either,  and 
she  could  not  "live  a  lie"  which  keeping  the  boy  would 
have  forced  her  to  do. 

Ann  was  one  of  those  who  had  tried  another  plan  be- 
fore applying  to  the  adoption  agency.  She  and  the  baby's 
father  considered  marriage  and  agreed  on  boarding  care 
while  they  visited  their  homes  to  think  things  over.  Ann 
decided  he  was  not  the  life  partner  for  her  and,  en- 
couraged by  her  family,  made  the  adoption  application. 
In  correspondence  with  the  adoption  agency  she  described 
her  last  visit  with  the  baby.  She  had  hesitated  to  go,  but 
she  wanted  to  see  whether  she  could  endure  parting  and 
she  wanted  to  see  the  baby.  It  was  much  easier  than  she 
had  expected.  In  the  weeks  since  she  had  seen  her,  the 
baby  had  changed  in  appearance  and  did  not  respond  to 
the  mother  as  she  did  to  the  foster  mother.  The  child  was 
healthy  and  happy.  Ann  said  she  realized  that  the  chief 
joy  in  having  a  baby  is  in  knowing  you  can  provide  the 
security  and  benefits  of  a  normal  happy  home.  This 
mother  felt  that  the  love  she  alone  could  give  would 
not  compensate  adequately  for  a  normal  family;  hence, 
adoption  was  best.  She  added,  "I  tried  to  fight  this  de- 
cision all  along  but  it  does  seem  to  me  the  best  I  can  un- 
selfishly make.  I  feel  very  sure  that  is  what  I  must 
do..  ." 


T, 


HE     MARRIED  OR  ENGAGED   MOTHERS  WHO  GAVE   UP   THEIR 

babies  to  salvage  or  protect  existing  or  future  marriages, 
were  engrossed  in  their  plans  and  did  not  allow  the  chil- 
dren to  sway  them. 

One  married  couple  and  three  engaged  pairs  gave  up 
their  children,  convinced  that  the  children  would  jeopar- 
dize their  marriages.  In  two  of  these  cases  the  father's  em- 
ployment and  the  social  prominence  of  his  family  made  it 
seem  necessary  to  prevent  a  scandal.  The  third  couple  was 


unable  to  cope  with  parenthood,  due,  the  father  held,  to 
the  memory  of  his  mother's  struggle  to  provide  for  her 
children  after  the  separation  of  his  parents.  His  occupa- 
tion was  hazardous.  He  did  not  want  his  wife  to  be  left 
in  his  mother's  position,  should  he  be  killed;  nor  did  he 
want  his  child  in  an  institution  or  moved  from  boarding 
home  to  boarding  home  as  he  had  been  for  many  years. 
His  wife  agreed. 

Helen's  husband  insisted  that  she  keep  the  baby,  since 
he  did  not  want  her  to  regret  surrender  and  blame  him  for 
it.  Helen,  after  having  the  baby  at  home  a  few  weeks, 
was  certain  the  marriage  would  crack  because  of  the  effect 
of  the  infant  on  her.  Each  time  she  looked  at  the  child 
she  was  reminded  of  the  casual  episode  which  she  saw  as 
a  stupid  mistake.  The  memory  made  her  "feel  like  crawl- 
ing into  a  hole."  Further,  she  and  her  husband  were  not 
able  to  live  where  they  preferred  because  of  community 
censure.  Adoption  was  the  only  solution. 


*  T   IS   IMPOSSIBLE   TO   MEASURE    HOW   IMPORTANT   A   WAITING 

period  may  have  been  to  the  group  who  expressed  no 
doubt  except  in  the  case  of  those  who  had  already  tried 
other  plans,  but  the  caseworkers  remember  their  impres- 
sions. Many  mothers  appreciated  not  having  to  commit 
themselves  finally  during  the  time  directly  after  the  baby's 
birth  when  feelings  are  strong  and  physical  strength  be- 
low par.  At  this  stage  agency  records  show  growth  in  the 
mother's  attitude  toward  life  as  well  as  toward  the  baby. 

Doris  had  been  very  hostile  toward  the  baby's  father 
at  referral  but  on  the  date  of  surrender  she  seemed  freed 
of  her  conflict.  She  was  developing  in  all  phases  of  her 
personality.  She  spoke  of  her  baby  as  "my  son"  and  said 
she  would  always  thinly  of  him  so — not  in  a  possessive 
clinging  to  him  but  as  a  recognition  of  his  reality  for  her 
and  the  fact  that  the  reality  will  continue. 
,  Surrender  is  an  experience  that  may  be  sorrowful  but 
it  is  not  funereal;  rather,  it  is  like  a  commencement,  the 
marking  of  new  beginnings,  the  achievement  of  construc- 
tive planning.  Often  at  surrender  time  the  mothers  em- 
phasize again  their  interest  in  the  quality  of  the  home  to 
which  the  child  is  to  go,  naming  some  of  the  aspects  they 
would  prefer.  They  are  not  abandoning  their  children— 
they  are  making  the  best  plan  they  can,  in  many  instances 
after  efforts  in  other  directions.  They  desire  for  their 
children — as  do  almost  all  mothers — normal,  happy  homes 
and  good  opportunities.  The  mothers  frequently  ask  if 
they  may  inquire  through  the  agency  as  the  years  go  by 
about  the  welfare  of  their  children,  and  many  times  they 
do  make  such  inquiries.  Like  other  mothers,  they  dream 
long  dreams  for  their  children. 

As  we  improve  adoption  procedure,  we  cannot  with 
justice  forget  the  mothers.  They  do  not  forget.  Those 
who  give  up  their  babies  will  always  know  that  some- 
where in  the  world  is  a  son,  is  a  daughter.  .  .  . 
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A  Voice 
TO 

America 


A  series  of  radio  programs  shows  grass  roots 
action — not  talk — as  the  basis  of  democracy. 


ELMORE  McKEE 

MY  STORY  BEGINS  OUTSIDE  THE  GATES  OF  A  VAST  ENCAMP- 
ment  of  German  prisoners  near  the  old,  heavily- 
blitzed  Norman  fortress  city  of  Caen.  It  is  dusk  a  few 
days  after  Christmas  1946.  Snow  is  falling.  A  red-fezzed 
Algerian  sentry  stands  listlessly  by  the  barbed  wire  fence. 
As  my  Quaker  jeep  rolls  to  a  halt  before  him,  he  comes 
out  of  his  daze,  ejaculating:  "Ah,  Americain!" 

He  is  speaking  of  the  jeep,  not  of  me.  The  American 
vehicle,  with  plenty  of  gas,  is  a  symbol  of  everything  his 
underpaid  colonial  trooper  existence  craves. 

The  sentry  identifies  the  USA  with  material  plenty  and 
mechanical  advance,  in  short,  with  physical  power.  He 
does  not  identify  America  with  the  friendly  humani- 
tarianism  that  is  carrying  supplies  to  German  prisoners. 

The  Algerian's  rapture  over  the  wrong  thing  came  to 
stand  for  me  for  this  country's  failure  to  convey  its  true 
self  overseas.  We  are  letting  ourselves  be  "typed"  as  sup- 
pliers (Marshall  plan),  as  technicians  (Point  Four),  but 
not  as  a  nation  of  persons  who  have  discovered  a  sig- 
nificant way  of  releasing  the  power  of  people  working  to- 
gether; a  hard  won  democratic  way  to  share  with  others 
while  also  learning  from  others. 

There  are  many  who  disagree  with  me  that  this  special 
technique  in  human  relationships  is  the  vital  essence  to 
be  shared.  Some  say  the  crucial  thing  is  an  economic 
differential,  possibly  the  difference  between  American  and 
European  capitalism.  I  believe  the  economic  discussions 
are  of  secondary  importance  to  the  discussions  about  hu- 
man relationships,  and  that  the  driving  dynamism  in 
democratic  human  relationships  must  be  understood  be- 
fore economic  discussions  can  have  vital  meaning. 

My  business  is  selling  democracy— via  radio;  or  bet- 
ter, selling  grass  roots  local  responsibility  and  teamwork. 
This  is  what  the  overworked  abstraction,  "democracy," 
really  means.  The  assumption  of  grass  roots  responsibility 
by  all  people  of  the  Free  World  is  basic  to  our  current 
struggle,  which  is  essentially  a  moral  struggle.  And  tho 
idea  of  such  responsibility  has  to  be  accepted  by  the 

+ 

— By  a  director  of  the  experimental  project  in 
mass  communication,  which  he  here  describes. 
Mr.  McKee  also  works  actively  with  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee,  as  speaker  and 
conference  leader. 


Columbia  Broadcasting  System 

American  people  first  at  the  local  levels  if  we  are  to  have 
anything  worthwhile  to  export. 

In  selling  the  idea  of  basic  democracy  I  have  become 
allergic  to  talk.  We  have  done  plenty  of  table-thumping 
and  Kremlin-cursing  in  our  talk-orgies  about  democracy. 
And  to  what  effect  ?  Perhaps,  under  feeling's  glow  we  get 
the  illusion  of  accomplishment,  whereas,  actually  we  only 
bought  escape  from  positive  action.  Talk  unrelated  to 
responsible  action  has  amazing  power  to  stir  feelings  with- 
out harnessing  the  will.  William  James  pointed  out  the 
importance  of  action  responses: 

"Action  and  feeling  go  together  and  by  regulating  the 
action  which  is  under  the  more  direct  control  of  the  will 
we  can  indirectly  regulate  the  feeling,  which  is  not."  In 
other  words,  it  is  only  when  the  harnessed  will  is  an  con- 
trol of  our  feelings,  that  the  creative  power  of  emotion 
may  be  released.  When  that  has  happened,  talk  and  dis- 
cussion, essential  first  steps,  may  validate  themselves. 

That  great  American  pastime,  attending  conventions, 
provides  entertainment  or  talk  or  both.  When  talk  re- 
sults in  the  passage  of  resolutions,  it  affords  the  illusion  of 
accomplishment.  Actually,  the  resolutions  are  likely  to  be- 
come a  means  of  escape  from  genuine  responsibility. 

1  AM  ALLERGIC  TO  TALK — ESPECIALLY  TALK  ABOUT  DEMOCRACY 

— that  does  not  carry  with  it  responsible  action.  I  learned 
my  lesson  in  Germany  in  the  unlikely,  post-Hitler  soil 
of  the  "Land  Between."  There  were  many  reasons  why 
talk  in  1947  was  futile.  One  was  the  language  barrier. 
Another  was  the  silencing  combination  of  hunger,  cold, 
rubble,  despair. 

With  two  others,  I  arrived  in  Frankfort  in  January  by 
invitation  of  local  Quakers  to  assist  in  setting  up  a  self- 
help  Neighborhood  Center  in  the  heavily  destroyed  Bock- 
enheim  district.  To  start  with,  there  were  to  be  shoe  re- 
pair and  sewing  rooms,  a  laundry,  a  youth  work  camp. 

I  asked  Dr.  Rudolf  Prestel,  welfare  commissioner,  for  an 
office.  He  opened  the  door  of  the  room  next  his  own  in  the 
Rathaus  and  said,  "Would  you  care  to  use  this?"  I  asked 
him  for  a  domicile.  He  arranged  to  have  me  live  with 
Frau  and  Herr  Althans  at  Lersnerstrasse  38.  Next  he 
assigned  me  a  pale,  blonde,  part  time  secretary.  One  day 
she  showed  the  familiar  effects  of  hunger  and  cold  by 
fainting.  On  another  occasion,  after  finishing  a  letter  in 
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THE  SURVEY 


which  I  had  mentioned  democracy,  she  commented:  "But 
do  you  really  think  we  Germans  can  learn  democracy? 
It's  so  difficult!"  It  was  as  if  I  had  suggested  climbing 
Mt.  Everest.  The  prospect  was  frightening. 

On  a  hot  Saturday  afternoon  in  June,  the  directors  of 
our  Center  met  in  our  just-completed  wooden  barracks 
to  discuss  opening  a  laundry.  Three  professionals  had 
been  invited  to  attend  and  to  present  their  plan.  When 
they  had  done  so  I  moved  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  develop  the  plan  for  the  board.  I  suggested  as 
the  members  a  professional  laundry  man,  a  social  worker, 
and  one  of  the  neighborhood  mothers  who  would  be  using 
the  machines.  My  motion  was  unanimously  beaten  after 
Father  Schoenberger,  the  young  priest  of  a  cellar  church 
beneath  the  rubble  across  the  square  said,  "In  Germany 
we  leave  these  matters  to  the  experts." 


T, 


HAT    SAME    NIGHT,    UNDER    THE    TREES    BEHIND    HIS    TINY 

house  out  in  Eschersheim  I  remarked  to  Dr.  Prestel:  "The 
difference  between  your  country  and  mine  was  shown  by 
today's  vote." 

"How?" 

"In  America  we  would  not  leave  the  laundry  to  the 
experts  but  to  the  people — to  all  groups  concerned,  in- 
cluding the  women  who  would  use  it.  Your  method 
seems  to  be  a  vertical  trusting  of  the  specialists,  ours  to  be 
a  horizontal  faith  in  all  the  people  concerned.'* 

There  was  silence  for  a  time.  Then,  from  Prestel,  "Is 
that  what  you  mean  by  democracy,  that  all  the  people 
concerned  should  have  something  to  say?" 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  "and  be  responsible." 

Another  silence.  Then,  "I  have  waited  a  year  to  find 
out  what  your  government  meant  by  democracy.  Now  I 
see.  This  thing  you  speak  of,  Germany  needs.  But  it 
will  be  very  difficult.  We  have  been  trained  the  other 
way — the  old  way.  However,  we  will  call  the  board  to- 
gether again.  Perhaps  we  can  begin  in  these  Centers  and 
make  a  place  where  others  can  come  to  see  this  new 
thing."  Before  long  the  committee  was  appointed. 

It  was  not  tal\  about  a  laundry  that  changed  German 
attitudes,  for  each  of  us  hugged  his  own  theories  as  we 
talked.  And  it  was  not  expert  planning  for  a  laundry  that 
altered  attitudes.  The  planner-experts  remained  all  set 
to  put  the  results  of  their  traditional  studies  into  effect. 
They  wished  no  freethinking  by  the  rest  of  the  people,  the 
non-experts.  What  saved  the  day  for  democracy  and  for 
the  changing  of  prevailing  attitudes  was  the  practical  ex- 
perience of  membership  on  a  cross  sectional  laundry  com- 
mittee or  of  watching  such  a  committee  function.  People 
learned  that  those  concerned  could  be  trusted  and  must 
no  longer  be  allowed  to  escape  responsibility  by  asking 
the  expert  to  call  the  tunes. 

Soon  after  this  Frankfort  incident,  General  Clay  sent 
for  me  to  discuss  the  opening  of  a  Center  in  Berlin.  "The 
best  thing  you  people  are  doing,"  he  began,  "is  living 
right  with  the  Germans.  I  felt  that  you'd  have  the  sense 
not  to  live  at  the  American  level.  Perhaps  we  can  have 
more  of  these  centers  in  other  cities.  And  if  you  can  find 
American  teachers  ready  to  come  over  and  teach  from  a 
base  not  in  American  billets  but  in  German  schools  and 
homes,  let  me  know." 

But  the  next  day  the  head  of  Education,  OMGUS,  was 
yet  more  outspoken.  "We  envy  you  Quakers.  You  can 
operate.  We  can  only  issue  directives  and  suggestions." 
He  knew,  as  an  educator,  that  it  was  only  responsible 


action  that  could  bring  about  changes  of  attitudes. 

We  could  and  did  operate.  And  as  we  made  walls, 
shoes,  clothes,  committees  together,  German  attitudes 
were  changed  and  our  own  thinking  sharpened. 

This  validation  of  a  method  of  education  for  democ- 
racy, first,  by  a  former  Party  member,  (Prestel  had  been  a 
nominal  member,  cleared  early  by  OMGUS) ;  second,  by 
the  U.  S.  Military  Governor;  third,  by  the  American  edu- 
cators in  Germany,  has  had  a  lasting  effect  upon  me. 

When  I  finally  returned  home  I  knew  that  there  was 
much  in  this  experience  to  apply  in  the  USA.  We  were 
spending  millions  to  tell  the  people  behind  the  Curtain 
how  fine  things  are  in  the  USA.  I  wondered  whether  we 
really  understand  the  essence  of  the  American  dream, 
without  which  the  talk  directed  overseas  must  one  day 
fail  of  its  own  vacuity.  Do  we  understand  that  democ- 
racy is  not  simply  an  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights?  That  democracy  is  certainly  at  its 
weakest  in  the  endless  blastings  against  Russia?  Democ- 
racy means  taking  responsibility  in  our  own  backyard  for 
what  concerns  us — that  is  the  jugular  vein  that  can  keep 
democracy  alive.  Once  this  vein  is  knifed,  we  are 
"gonners."  We  need  a  Voice  to  America  to  make  sure 
that  we  all  understand  this.  Such  a  voice  would  have  to 
be  a  voice  of  faith:  faith  in  our  ability  to  handle  our  re- 
sponsibilities effectively,  faith  in  our  mission  to  help  pre- 
serve or  gain  such  liberties  for  people  everywhere. 

"The  People  Act"  is  such  a  Voice  to  America.  This 
is  a  project  in  the  field  of  mass  communication,  which 
is  part  of  The  Ford  Foundation's  basic  program  for 
strengthening  the  processes  of  democracy.  Its  medium  is 
a  series  of  twenty-six  radio  programs,  commencing  on 
Sunday,  January  6,  at  10  P.M.  EST.  This  shows  Americans 
uniting  to  solve  their  local  problems:  agricultural,  indus- 
trial, economic,  educational,  civic,  ethical.  It  is  the  con- 
tinuation and  expansion  of  an  experimental  program 
initiated  by  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund. 

For  two  years,  in  the  interest  of  this  project,  I  have 
been  seeking  out  local  stories  which  best  show  Americans 
learning  the  meaning  of  democracy.  These  stories  in- 
variably present  people  facing  a  problem,  accepting  it, 
uniting  to  do  something  thorough  about  it. 


B 


EFORE    GOING    TO    SOME    AMERICAN    AREAS    WHICH    ILLUS- 

trate  the  positive  and  successful  application  of  my  thesis, 
let  us  look  at  a  situation  which  shows  how  not  to  prove 
the  case  for  democracy.  It  centers  around  an  all-out  com- 
munity effort  in  a  large  New  England  rural  center  to 
face-lift  and  remake  a  certain  veteran's  farm  in  a  single 
day.  The  whole  effort  was  top-heavy  with  official  leader- 
ship and  weak  in  spontaneous  neighborliness.  When  the 
job  was  done,  the  veteran's  neighbors  were  jealous  and 
he  found  himself  lonelier  than  ever. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  several  communities  which  exhibit 
convincingly  the  dynamism  of  responsible  local  action. 
It  is  this  of  which  I  wish  the  Algerian  sentry  at  Camp 
Fleury  might  exclaim:  "Ah,  Americain!" 

Up  in  the  granite  state  of  Vermont  there  are  six  towns 
centering  around  Plainfield  which  have  decided  to  work 
together.  They  have  organized  the  Upper-Winooski  De- 
velopment Association.  The  shift  from  the  psychology  of 
the  sacredness  of  town  boundaries  to  one  of  teamwork  has 
been  slow.  It  began  with  talk  and  study. 

A  group  of  farmers  and  a  Goddard  College  student  met 
monthly  for  "kitchen"  talks.  They  talked  world  affairs, 


river  pollution,  the  need  for  better  schools.  They  or- 
ganized a  school  association,  which  came  up  with  a  plan. 
The  plan  was  for  a  central  high  school  for  the  six  towns. 
Of  this  plan  a  certain  representative  in  the  state  legislature 
said,  "The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  guarantees  to 
every  town  its  own  school.  This  plan  shall  never  pass!" 
The  plan  has  not  yet  passed,  in  spite  of  primitive  school 
conditions  in  several  of  the  towns.  But  its  chances  have 
been  enhanced  by  two  types  of  intertown  action: 

1.  A  school  survey  has  been  voted  and  is  being  made  by 
representatives  chosen  by  each  town  with  frequent  public 
meetings  at  which  their  findings  are  being  discussed. 

2.  At  an  annual  Fair,  the  people  of  the  six  towns  ride 
horseback,  race  their  tractors,  square  dance,  exhibit  their 
arts  and  crafts,  and  in  general  get  mixed  together. 

The  effect  of  the  new-fangled  teamwork  was  expressed 
by  a  second  representative  in  the  legislature,  "You  know, 
I  used  to  think  town  boundaries  were  everything,  but  it's 
really  not  so  bad  to  be  kind  of  working  together." 

Down  in  Decatur,  Alabama,  when  the  Louisville-Nash- 
ville shops  left  town  in  1933,  it  seemed  like  the  end;  they 
had  been  the  town's  sole  sizable  industry.  Editor  Barret 
Shelton  tells  how  he  walked  behind  people  lest  they  see 
the  patches  in  his  pants.  His  associate,  Maynard  Lay- 
man, told  me  that  he  and  his  wife  had  only  two  dollars  a 
day  to  spend  on  food.  The  streets  were  deserted.  On  the 
farms  you  saw  no  cattle,  just  hound-dogs. 

Then  something  happened.  Shelton  went  to  the  opera- 
tor of  a  little  ice  plant  and  asked  him  how  he  would  like 
to  add  a  packing  plant. 

"What  would  I  pack?"  asked  the  iceman. 

"Hogs,"  said  Shelton.  Then  Shelton  went  to  some 
farmers  and  said: 

"How'd  you  like  to  raise  hogs  instead  of  poor  corn 
and  worse  cotton?" 

"What'd  we  do  with  hogs?" 

"Sell  'em  to  the  ice  company." 

That  began  the  first  teamwork  between  the  town  and 
the  farmers.  "We  always  thought  of  the  farmer  as  a 
broke  no-good,"  was  the  old  attitude  in  Decatur. 

As  the  townsman  changed  his  attitude  to  the  farmer 
and  the  farmer  to  the  townsman,  there  developed  an  excit- 
ing sequence  of  events,  aided,  but  in  no  sense  caused,  by 
the  availability  of  inexpensive  TVA  power.  These  events 
led  to  the  coming  of  new  industries  to  Decatur,  because 
Decatur  had  shown  it  could  develop  industries  of  its  own. 

Shelton,  proud  as  a  peacock  today  of  the  area  resurrec- 
tion, adds,  "Of  course  this  is  not  just  Decatur  come  alive. 
No  one  town  should  have  all  the  benefits.  We're  just  as 
concerned  about  the  other  towns  as  about  Decatur.". 

And  out  in  Kansas,  in  Morganville  (pop.  270),  Velma 
Carson  one  day  had  a  brainstorm.  She  decided  her  vanish- 
ing hamlet  must  do  "one  constructive  thing  for  peace."  So 
after  attending  a  regional  UNESCO  meeting,  she  as- 
sembled a  group  on  her  porch  one  night  during  the  har- 
vest season.  Between  whacks  at  mosquitoes,  the  porch- 
sitters  voted,  from  many  suggestions  considered,  to  adopt 
a  French  town,  Feves  by  name,  in  Lorraine. 

The  people  wrote  letters;  they  sent  clothes,  dried  milk, 
seeds,  then  works  of  art.  The  French  people  fell  in  love 
with  their  Morganville  friends,  who  staged  and  recorded 
a  pageant  of  their  history,  participated  in  by  everyone  in 
the  town — except  one  man.  August  Rolling  thought 
there  was  enough  trouble  at  home.  He  was  skeptical  of 
all  this  fuss  about  Feves,  until  he  visited  France  on  a 
Farm  Bureau  tour. 


Kolling  went  to  Feves  to  have  a  look  at  the  town  for 
himself.  He  discovered  how  much  the  things  done  by 
the  Morganville  people  meant.  Seeing  a  trackless  tractor 
idle,  he  gently  chided  the  owner,  and  offered  to  make  him 
a  present  of  tracks.  "I  have  no  need  of  money,"  replied  the 
Frenchman,  "the  tracks  are  in  Rheims — but  our  govern- 
ment says  I  cannot  have  them  until  France  has,  what  I 
think  you  call,  earned  more  dollars." 

Today  Kolling  goes  up  and  down  the  circuit  of  Farm 
Bureau  meetings  saying,  "I've  changed  my  mind;  we 
must  buy  more  French  goods." 

Then  there  is  Carrollton  County,  Georgia,  where  I  saw 
how  the  attitudes  of  a  community  had  changed  through 
new  teaching  leadership.  When  the  people  were  made  to 
feel  responsible  for  their  school,  it  was  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  lock  the  doors  of  little  Oak  Mountain  School.  At 
the  Tallapoosa  School  I  sat  with  children  who  had  worked 
out  their  own  rules  for  what  was  called  "sharing  time," 
which  meant  a  kind  of  children's  talk-fest.  One  of  the 
rules  was:  "Give  the  other  fellow  a  chance  to  talk."  At 
the  Sand  Hill  School  a  board  member  said  to  me,  "You 
know,  this  school  is  the  center  of  our  life  because  we  have 
all  had  to  go  to  work  to  save  it."  And  a  teacher  com- 
mented, "I  received  a  much  larger  salary  in  another  state, 
but  I  came  back  here  because  here  I  am  free  to  teach 
life  and  not  just  to  teach  from  the  book." 

These  examples — from  Vermont,  Alabama,  Kansas,  and 
Georgia — show,  I  think,  how  attitudes  may  change  when 
the  talkers  for  or  against,  or  the  planners,  left  or  right, 
become  involved  in  responsible  action  for  and  with  all 
concerned.  When  the  Vermont  townsman  worked  for 
his  six-town  Fair,  and  the  Decatur  iceman  worked  with 
his  neighboring  hog  man,  and  a  Kansas  farmer  went  all- 
out  with  his  French  opposite  member  to  solve  their 
mutual  problems,  each  became  committed  to  accepting 
the  educational  end  results  of  the  action  processes  in 
which  they  had  involved  themselves.  The  end  result 
was  a  change  of  attitude. 


IT   SEEMS   CLEAR   THAT   THE   BEST   COMMUNITY    EDUCATION    IS 

that  which  involves  all  persons  concerned  with  a  given 
problem  in  responsible  cooperative  action  toward  a  solu- 
tion. These  local  action  experiences  when  people  face 
and  solve  local  problems  together,  refusing  to  be  beaten 
by  inevitable  frictions  and  difficulties,  are  the  proving 
ground  of  democracy.  Feeling  is  made  responsible  as  the 
will  takes  over  and  puts  it  to  work.  Individual  citizens 
achieve  a  new  maturity  through  associations  built  around 
a  common  task  and  the  community  itself  experiences  an 
elevation  of  spirit. 

To  me,  this  is  the  core  of  democracy. 

The  application  of  this  core  to  every  phase  of  American 
life:  family,  education,  industry,  government,  is  the  same. 

The  programs  of  "The  People  Act"  series  tape-record 
the  whole  story  in  the  voices  of  the  participants.  Listeners 
will  know  they  are  not  being  sold  a  bill  of  goods. 

At  the  end  of  preparing  our  program  from  Haddon 
Township,  New  Jersey,  which  shows  housewives  and 
salesmen  teaming  up  to  vote  a  bond  issue,  elect  new  school 
board  members,  and  break  ground  for  a  new  school  in 
the  face  of  overcrowding  and  lethargy,  I  asked  Mrs. 
Frances  Spaeth  what  the  battle  had  meant  to  her.  Her 
reply,  thoughtfully  spoken,  was,  "I  think  I've  learned 
something  of  the  responsibility  that  goes  with  freedom." 

The  way  she  had  learned  was  by  doing. 
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THE  SURVEY 


The  Needy  Are  the  Scapegoats 


The  story  of  the  events  in  Indiana  which  led  up  to  Congress's  recent  repeal 
of    the    federal    requirement    for    keeping    assistance    lists    confidential. 

R.  CLYDE  WHITE 


ON  LAST  OCTOBER  26,  WHEN  A  SPECIAL  SESSION  OF  THE 
Indiana  state  legislature  was  adjourned,  one  of  the 
most  amazing  examples  of  crowd  psychology  in  our  legis- 
lative history  came  to  an  end.  The  administration  of  pub- 
lic assistance  was  the  center  of  this  curious  political  storm 
which  hit  the  state  at  the  opening  of  the  biennial  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  last  January.  From  that  time 
throughout  the  regular  legislative  session  and,  again,  dur- 
ing a  special  session,  the  phantasmagoria  compounded  of 
a  small  amount  of  fact  and  much  delusion,  irresponsible 
journalism,  and  political  cynicism  continued  to  expand. 
This  was  a  deliberate  attack  by  the  Republican  Party 
on  the  public  assistance  system.  In  some  other  states  the 
Democratic  Party  has  been  the  one  to  make  assistance  re- 
cipients the  scapegoats  of  its  political  ambitions,  bur  in 
Indiana  this  role  has  long  been  assumed  by  the  Republi- 
can organization.  The  late  Amos  W.  Butler,  for  twenty- 
five  years  secretary  of  the  old  Board  of  State  Charities, 
predecessor  of  the  present  Indiana  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  used  to  tell  me  that,  although  he  was  a  Re- 
publican, he  had  to  depend  upon  the  Democrats  for  ra- 
tional legislation  and  support  of  public  welfare  services. 
The  Indiana  Public  Welfare  Act  of  1936  was  written 
on  the  basis  of  an  extensive  survey  of  public  welfare 
services  made  in  1934  by  the  State  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Economy  and  of  the  requirements  of  the  Federal 
Social  Security  Act  of  1935  for  state  participation  in 
federal  matching  funds.  When  the  bill  was  pending  in 
the  Indiana  General  Assembly  in  1936,  the  present 
Junior  United  States  Senator  from  Indiana,  William  E. 
Jenner,  was  one  of  its  chief  opponents. 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee of  the  present  General  Assembly  has  fought  the  Public 
Welfare  Act  for  about  ten  years.  He  began  by  trying  to 
break  down  the  penal  system  which  the  original  law  cre- 
ated and  which  for  about  a  decade  was  one  of  the  most 
progressive  in  the  country.  When  a  Republican  governor 
was  elected  in  1944,  the  attack  on  the  institutions  was  in- 
tensified. Eventually,  good  programs  at  both  the  Indiana 
Boys  School  and  the  State  Prison  were  ruined  by  the  re- 
placement of  qualified  officials  by  patronage  appointments. 
Now  the  politicians  were  at  it  again.  The  General 
Assembly  last  winter  created  a  commission  to  be  com- 
posed equally  of  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  to 
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—By  a  professor  of  public  welfare,  Western  Re- 
serve University,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  formerly 
chairman  of  the  Governor's  Committee  on  Social 
Security,  which  drafted  Indiana's  basic  public 
welfare  law. 


study  the  welfare  system,  and  appropriated  $5,000  to  pay 
its  expenses.  Events  have  shown  that  the  motives  of  the 
legislators  were  ulterior  to  public  welfare  service  and 
efficiency.  Moreover,  no  mention  has  been  made  of  em- 
ploying a  competent  researcher  to  dig  into  the  facts. 

The  open  campaign  against  the  state  and  local  public 
welfare  departments  was  begun  by  the  Indianapolis  Star. 
On  January  5,  this  newspaper  discovered  that:  "Fifteen 
men  and  women  are  attending  colleges  as  proteges  of  the 
Indiana  Public  Welfare  Department  at  allowances  rang- 
ing from  $140  to  $225  a  month.  ..."  The  paper  did  not 
mention  that  these  department  employes  were  post- 
graduate students  who  had  already  paid  their  own  ex- 
penses for  undergraduate  education.  Nor  did  the  re- 
porter give  the  reason  the  Federal  Security  Agency  made 
such  scholarships  available  out  of  congressional  appropria- 
tions— the  low  salary  scale  for  public  welfare  jobs  within 
the  states  was  not  attracting  highly  trained  people. 

The  next  day  a  reporter  found  an  employe  of  the  Wel- 
fare Department  living  with  her  husband  on  their  farm 
over  the  Illinois  border.  In  an  editorial  the  Star  denounced 
employment  of  out-of-state  social  workers  as  little  short 
of  a  crime  against  Hoosiers.  In  the  same  issue  dark  hints 
were  put  out  quoting  a  "press  group,"  that  somebody 
might  be  embarrassed  if  the  General  Assembly  should 
decide  to  unlock  the  secret  files  of  the  county  welfare  de- 
partments. A  day  or  two  later  the  reporter  found  that 
Marion  County  people  were  taxed  $5,000,000  for  the 
increasing  costs  of  welfare  in  1949.  "This,"  said  the  re- 
port, "is  straight  relief,  handed  out  by  welfare  workers, 
many  of  them  imported  from  other  states,  under  condi- 
tions of  military  secrecy."  Two  days  later  a  bill  was  in- 
troduced in  the  General  Assembly  to  throw  the  files  open 
to  public  inspection. 


SUDDENLY  IT  OCCURRED  TO  SOMEBODY  THAT  REPEAL  OF  THE 
secrecy  provision  of  the  Indiana  law  might  jeopardize 
federal  matching  funds.  The  federal  official  who  was  con- 
sulted gave  it  as  his  opinion  that,  as  the  bill  was  written, 
it  would  be  in  conflict  with  the  federal  law  requiring  the 
states  to  preserve  the  confidentiality  of  information  about 
assistance  recipients.  Ignoring  the  fact  that  federal  officials 
have  to  obey  the  laws  adopted  by  Congress  the  Star  called 
this  "a  crude  attempt  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency  to 
bully  the  Indiana  General  Assembly.  ..." 

This  frontal  attack  on  honest  administration  of  federal 
law  was  followed  by  another  outburst :  "  . .  .  scores  of  peo- 
ple ...  are  receiving  money  from  the  welfare  depart- 
ment who  have  no  right  to  it." 

"Astounding,    almost    unbelievable    revelations"    have 
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been  made,  said  the  Star.  It  told  of  a  man  earning  $77 
a  week,  while  receiving  public  assistance  for  his  two  chil- 
dren. When  asked  for  the  name  of  this  man  and  the 
names  of  a  few  of  the  "scores"  of  other  alleged  "chiselers," 
the  Star  fell  back  on  the  safety  catch  that  to  reveal  the 
names  would  be  to  lay  its  management  open  to  fine  and 
perhaps  imprisonment.  Nevertheless,  somebody  learned 
the  man's  name  and  investigated.  He  had  not  worked 
for  the  alleged  employer  for  almost  a  year.  When  he  had 
worked,  his  weekly  pay  rate  had  been  $46.50.  He  was 
paying  $8  a  week  to  his  divorced  wife  for  support  of  his 
children.  These  facts  were  printed  in  the  Indianapolis 
Times. 


T, 


HE   PUBLIC   WELFARE  SERVICES   HAD   OTHER  DEFENDERS.      A 

committee  of  citizens  to  support  the  program  was  formed 
in  Indianapolis.  According  to  reports  by  the  Indianapolis 
Times  over  100  persons,  including  the  civic  leaders  from 
within  and  some  from  without  the  city,  attended  the  first 
meeting.  They  sought  opportunities  to  be  heard  by  com- 
mittees of  the  General  Assembly.  They  undertook  a 
speaking  campaign  before  interested  groups.  They  wrote 
letters  to  the  newspapers,  which  were  published.  They 
distributed  facts  which  the  administrator  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare  had  offered  to  the  General 
Assembly  to  no  avail. 

Nevertheless,  Senate  Bill  86,  to  repeal  the  secrecy  clause 
of  the  Welfare  Act,  was  passed  over  the  governor's  veto. 
The  country,  according  to  the  Star,  was  saved  again!  It 
was  an  uneasy  salvation,  however,  because  the  federal  law 
might  bar  reimbursements.  Soon,  as  was  predicted,  the 
Indiana  law  was  declared  incompatible  with  the  secrecy 
clause  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Oscar  R.  Ewing, 
Federal  Security  Administrator,  was  obliged  to  deny 
matching  funds  to  Indiana. 

Some  other  states — Illinois,  Alabama,  Georgia — adopted 
anti-secrecy  provisions,  but  with  safety  clauses  providing 
that,  if  the  measures  would  deprive  the  state  of  federal 
funds,  they  should  be  held  in  abeyance.  In  fact,  all 
around  the  country  sentiment  was  being  aroused  for  doing 
away  with  the  confidentiality  principle.  Always  it  was 
expressed  as  a  desire  to  remove  "chiselers"  from,  the  pub- 
lic assistance  rolls,  so  that  welfare  caseloads  would  shrink 
to  a  fraction  of  their  present  size.  This  reasoning  as  later 
events  in  Indiana  revealed,  was  nonsense. 

When  loss  of  federal  funds  was  about  to  take  effect  in 
the  summer,  the  Junior  U.  S.  Senator  from  Indiana  and  a 
colleague  from  Illinois  attached  a  rider  to  the  pending 
revenue  bill  to  repeal  the  federal  secrecy  requirement  .(See 
"The  Weapon  of  Shame,"  by  George  C.  Stoney,  The 
Survey,  September  1951.)  This  measure  became  law  in 
October,  but  it  specifically  prohibits  the  use  of  assistance 
rolls  for  political  or  commercial  purposes.  Nevertheless,  it 
opens  the  way  for  any  state  to  repeal  its  provisions  for 
confidentiality  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  assistance 
recipients  and  amounts  of  grants. 

In  September,  before  this  federal  action  occurred,  a  spe- 
cial session  of  the  Indiana  General  Assembly  had  been 
called  to  cope  with  the  loss  of  funds.    Confusion  reigned 
between   the   Republicans'  determination   to   uphold  the 
state's  right  to  do  as  it  chose  and  the  Democrats'  fear  of 
having  to  raise  more  tax  money  in  the  state.    Numerous 
bills  were  introduced  to  break  up  the  state's  integrated 
public   welfare  department,  get   rid  of  its  social  work 


leadership,  and  throw  responsibility  for  public  aid  back 
to  the  whim  of  the  counties.  But  when  word  came  that 
the  state  would  get  its  share  after  all  of  the  federal  money, 
including  the  back  payments,  the  politicians  put  on  their 
hats  and  went  home  happily. 

What  may  be  the  effects  of  revealing  the  assistance  lists  ? 
Will  one  result  be  to  reduce  relief  rolls?  It  may  be  im- 
possible at  any  time  to  give  a  factually  convincing  answer 
to  this  question.  During  the  special  sessions,  claims  were 
made  in  Indiana  by  politicians  and  writers  for  the  Star 
that  caseloads  since  the  repeal  of  secrecy  had  declined  at 
a  higher  rate  than  in  other  states.  It  would  have  been 
more  accurate  to  say  "more  rapidly  than  in  some  states," 
and  to  explain  that  industrial  conditions  also  have  been 
involved. 

Between  May  1950  and  August  1951,  the  ADC  loads  de- 
clined more  in  Hawaii,  Louisiana,  Montana,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  and  Washington  than  in 
Indiana.  These  states  still  keep  the  rolls  secret.  The  de- 
clines were  due  to  a  tightening  labor  market  and  to  the 
1950  liberalization  of  old  age  and  survivors  insurance. 

Will  the  restriction  on  use  of  relief  lists  for  political 
or  commercial  purposes  be  effective  ?  Probably  not.  Any 
person  with  some  reason  for  interest  can  go  to  the  public 
records  in  the  county  auditor's  office  and  copy  out  one 
name  or  a  thousand.  An  advertiser  could  do  the  same 
thing.  How  can  it  be  proved  that  he  used  them  for  an 
illegal  purpose?  It  was  the  scandalous  use  of  OAA  lists 
in  Ohio  in  the  late  Thirties  that  led  to  the  federal  secrecy 
provision  in  the  first  place. 

Will  recipients  of  public  assistance  go  to  the  auditor's 
office  to  look  up  their  acquaintances  and  others  in  the 
community  to  find  out  how  much  each  is  getting?  This 
is  quite  possible  and,  if  it  happens,  the  local  department 
of  public  welfare  will  have  a  greatly  increased  administra- 
tive problem  and  perhaps  a  rash  of  appeals  for  hearings. 
Any  recipient  has  and  should  have  the  right  to  a  hearing, 
if  he  is  dissatisfied,  but  inability  to  understand  the  use  of 
a  standard  budget  which  allows  different  amounts  to  re- 
cipients according  to  their  health  and  family  requirements 
may  be  hard  for  many  to  understand.  The  time  required 
to  cope  with  such  inquiries  could  affect  administrative 
costs  or  the  quality  of  work  adversely,  or  both. 


T, 


HE  INDIANA  EXPERIENCE  CLEARLY  SHOWS  THAT  SOCIAL 
workers  and  others  with  social  concern  are  faced  with 
the  necessity  of  developing  public  sentiments  which  are 
appropriate  to  our  changed  culture  pattern.  The  Indiana 
legislators  and  the  Star  management  assumed  that  voters 
would  respond  with  emotions  which  used  to  be  associated 
with  the  term,  "pauper"  or  "being  on  the  county." 

These  emotions  are  as  outdated  today  as  an  ox  cart, 
but  as  yet  the  public  does  not  understand  this.  Social 
workers  familiar  with  the  dynamics  of  individual  and 
group  behavior  have  a  major  responsibility  for  helping 
to  bring  about  an  adaptation  of  the  work-self-support  cul- 
ture pattern  to  include  a  minimum  of  security.  The 
legal  basis  for  this  adaptation  already  has  been  provided 
by  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act  and  the  parallel  state 
laws  relating  to  public  assistance  and  social  insurance  and 
by  the  standard  budgets  which  many  states  have  worked 
out  on  a  scientific  basis.  The  creation  of  emotional  accept- 
ance can  be  achieved  only  through  social  education.  This 
is  the  job  awaiting  us — admittedly  a  long,  slow  pull. 
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A  New  Fight  Against  an  Ancient  Plague 


Pictures  and  text  by  ANNE  B.  PARSONS 


TO  SEE  HOW  YOUTHFUL  IDEALISM  AND  MODERN  MEDICAL 
skill  and  resources  are  being  utilized  today  to  ex- 
terminate endemic  syphilis  was  one  of  the  impressive 
experiences  of  a  recent  visit  to  the  Yugoslavian  Republic 
of  Bosnia.  Endemic  syphilis,  a  scourge  of  countries  with 
extremely  low  living  standards,  is  non-venereal  in  its 
method  of  transmission.  About  10  percent  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Bosnia  are  afflicted  with  it,  though  in  one  vil- 
lage, 70  percent  of  the  population  showed  positive  results 
to  blood  tests.  Children  are  the  chief  victims. 

The  disease  is  a  result  of  poverty,  dirt,  and  ignorance. 
In  a  typical  home  I  visited  [above]  a  single  room  about 
eight  by  ten  feet  in  size  was  used  by  seven  persons  for 
eating,  sleeping,  and  living.  A  clay  oven,  a  cradle,  and 
a  low  table  were  the  only  articles  of  furniture.  The 
wooden  floor  formed  the  common  bed,  where  the  family 
huddled  together  under  two  tattered  rugs. 

After  the  war,  Yugoslavia's  Ministry  of  Health  under- 
took the  eradication  of  endemic  syphilis.  Both  the  World 
Health  Organization  and  the  United  Nations  Inter- 
national Children's  Fund  contribute  to  the  plan.  UNICEF 
provides  penicillin,  jeeps,  and  laboratory  equipment. 
WHO  sends  literature  and  consultants.  The  program 
began  late  in  1948,  directed  by  Dr.  Ernest  Grin,  a  Yugo- 
slav and  an  international  authority  on  endemic  syphilis.  In 
Sarajevo,  capital  of  Bosnia,  he  organized  three  teams  of 
seven  or  eight  members  each — medical  students,  trained 
nurses,  and  pre-medical  graduates,  all  with  special  six- 
months  training  for  this  work. 
Bosnia  is  a  country  of  mountains  and  villages  with 


bumpy,  muddy  roads,  many  of  them  impassable  even  for 
jeeps.  Over  these  the  teams  must  walk  long,  steep  dis- 
tances, carrying  their  equipment. 

The  program  requires  persuasion  of  the  villagers,  col- 
lecting blood  samples,  laboratory  testing  of  the  samples, 
keeping  records  of  each  individual  in  each  village,  giving 
treatment  to  those  who  test  "positive,"  rechecking  to 
guard  against  re-infection. 

The  teams  try  to  educate  as  they  work,  but  this  is 
necessarily  a  slow  process  among  people  who  have  virtu- 
ally no  concept  of  sanitary  living,  and  whose  household 
equipment  is  meager  beyond  an  American  imagination. 

Dr.  Grin  has  noted,  a  sharp  decline  in  endemic  syphilis 
in  newly  industrialized  districts.  In  the  Bisoko  area,  near 
Sarajevo,  for  example,  23  percent  of  the  population  had 
endemic  syphilis  before  the  war.  With  the  progress 
brought  by  industrialization,  the  figure  dropped  to  3  per-- 
cent.  When  I  was  there  one  of  the  teams  was  finishing 
its  work  and  wiping  out  what  endemic  syphilis  re- 
mained. 

By  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1951,  over  700,000  people 
had  been  tested  in  Bosnia,  some  56,000  treated.  It  is 
hoped  that  within  three  years,  all  the  infectious  cases 
will  be  cured. 

The  Yugoslav  program  is  the  first  attempt  on  such  a 
large  scale  to  conquer  endemic  syphilis.  Its  results  will 
be  of  great  value  in  the  many  other  areas  of  the  world 
where  the  disease  is  widespread  under  similar  conditions 
of  poverty  and  utter  isolation  from  the  benefits  of  modern 
medical  science. 
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Above:  Krista  Kostic,  a  trained  nurse  who 
leads  one  of  the  anti-syphilis  teams,  ex- 
plains to  the  population  of  Smoluca,  a 
village  in  northern  Bosnia,  the  evil  effects 
of  the  disease,  the  cure  she  and  her  co- 
workers  are  bringing,  and  the  cooperation 
they  will  need  if  the  plague  is  to  be  con- 
quered. 


Right:  An  eighteen-year-old  team  member, 
assisted  by  the  village  school  teacher,  tests 
one  person  after  another,  beginning  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  before  the  men  go 
to  the  fields.  When  all  those  in  one  village 
have  been  tested,  the  team  packs  up  its 
equipment  and  records,  and  walks  to  the 
next  hamlet. 


Above:  An  old  peasant  woman 
waits  patiently  while  the  nurse 
records  her  name  and  the  date 
she  was  tested.  The  file  on  the 
table  contains  a  folder  for  each 
family  in  the  village.  These 
records  will  be  preserved  and 
used  again  in  combatting  other 
diseases. 


Ante  Rebic  had  to  leave  his  wife 
children  for  months  when  he 
to  go  out  into  the  field  as  a 
technician  and  leader  of  an 
Chilis  team.  At  the  end  of  each  day, 
ms  send  back  to  the  laboratory  the 
samples  they  have  collected.  The 
ian  makes  the  tests  at  once,  and 
careful  individual  records.  Its  area 
I,  each  team  returns  to  the  labora- 
check  results,  then  goes  back  to  the 
;  to  treat  all  those  found  "positive." 


A    tiny    house    in    an    all-Moslem 
typical   of  the   homes  in  northern 


When  Sickness  Strikes  a  Family 


How  far  do  voluntary  health  plans  protect  low-income  households? 
A  cross  section  of  neighborhood  experience  on  New  York's  East  Side. 


HELEN  HALL 


YEARS  OF  WORKING  AND  LIVING  IN  A  LOW  INCOME  NEIGH- 
borhood  are  bound  to  make  us  aware  of  where  life 
presses  hardest.  Settlements  know  only  too  well  how  sick- 
ness dogs  the  footsteps  of  working  people  and  their  fami- 
lies. Except  for  unemployment  no  other  common  prob- 
lem ranks  with  it. 

Lack  of  decent  shelter  and  dread  of  old  age  are  runners 
up.  Since  World  War  II,  housing  has  moved  into  acute 
concern.  Fortunately,  an  extension  of  our  national  social 
security  system  has  brought  more  adequate  and  more 
widespread  protection  to  the  aged. 

During  the  depression,  it  was  lack  of  jobs  which  over- 
shadowed these  and  every  other  human  need.  Since  then, 
federal-state  unemployment  insurance  and  employment 
services  have  helped  cushion  households  and  communities 
against  the  ups  and  downs  of  work.  I  am  sure  many  of 
those  who  fought  against  their  enactment  in  the  mid- 
Thirties  were  glad  to  have  them  sustain  purchasing  power 
during  the  postwar  recession  in  the  Forties.  Then  it  was 
that  in  our  neighborhood  we  again  began  to  hear  women 
say,  "He's  out  of  a  job,"  and  it  was  an  infinite  relief  to 
know  that  the  family  would  have  something  to  fall  back 
on  while  "he"  hunted  for  work. 

Thus  constructive  legislation  has  done  much  to  take 
the  edge  off  the  hazard  of  unemployment — but  Americans 
have  yet  to  lay  that  other  specter  of  sickness  and  its  costs. 
From  time  to  time,  neighborhood  workers  test  out  their 
daily  impressions  by  means  of  samplings,  studies  or  sur- 
veys, which  discount  or  reinforce,  as  the  case  may  be,  any 
conclusions  drawn  from  such  intimate  experience.  Over 
the  years  we  at  the  Henry  Street  Settlement  have  done  this 
repeatedly  with  respect  to  medical  care  because  such  care 
and  the  need  for  it  have  been  omnipresent  in  the  lives  of 
our  neighbors. 

Once  again,  after  checking  our  firsthand  experience, 
we  must  break  with  the  crescendo  of  reassuring  pro- 
nouncements by  organized  medicine,  and  by  other  in- 
terested groups,  which  would  have  the  public  think  that 
things  are  much  better  than  we  find  them.  Right  now,  in 
spite  of  the  spread  of  various  forms  of  voluntary  health 
plans,  day  by  day  needs  for  medical  treatment  that  we 
confront  in  our  neighborhoods  are  not  being  met  in  an 
over-all  way  that  is  either  humane  or  statesmanlike.  Lip 
service  is  paid  to  preventive  medicine,  but  the  obvious 

4- 

—Firsthand  testimony  from  553  families  with 
incomes  ranging  from  less  than  $2,000  to  $6,000 
a  year — as  interpreted  by  the  director  of  Henry 
Street  Settlement;  chairman  of  the  National 
Association  of  Consumers. 
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place  where  it  should  start  is  largely  ignored.  That  place  is 
in  the  homes  of  those  who  most  need  it  and  can  least 
afford  it. 

Too  many  of  the  rest  of  us  do  not  see,  or  will  not  admit, 
that  health  services  are  piecemeal  and  chaotic,  and  that 
we  are  leaving  economically  handicapped  families  to  pick 
their  way  in  and  out  of  this  chaos  as  they  search  for  help 
in  keeping  well.  They  grasp  at  various  health  plans  that 
will  protect  them  at  one  point  or  another,  hoping  that 
with  luck  the  policy  they  take  out  will  cover  the  days 
they  may  spend  in  a  hospital — or  that  a  cash  indemnity 
will  cover  costs — or  that  the  insured  member  of  the 
family  will  be  the  one  taken  sick — or  that  the  cost  of 
having  a  baby  will  fit  into  the  maternity  benefits. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  have  been  aware  that  an  increas- 
ing number  of  families,  especially  in  the  higher  income 
brackets  among  our  neighbors,  have  come  to  help  meet 
hospital  bills  through  such  health  plans. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  acutely  conscious  that  many 
families,  in  and  outside  these  plans,  do  not  feel  free  to  call 
or  go  to  a  doctor  before  bronchitis  turns  into  pneumonia, 
or  a  small  lump  into  cancer — or  to  go  to  the  dentist  be- 
fore an  extraction  is  necessary.  With  the  spread  of  life- 
saving  but  very  expensive  drugs,  the  bills  for  them  loom 
painfully  out  of  reach  of  a  low  pay  envelope.  At  the 
same  time  that  the  cost  of  eye  care  and  eyeglasses  has 
risen,  comes  the  increased  recognition  of  their  crucial 
importance. 
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|  AST  YEAR  AT  THE  HENRY  STREET  SETTLEMENT,  ON  NEW 

York's  Lower  East  Side,  we  endeavored  to  get  a  blueprint 
not  only  of  what  medical  and  dental  care  and  drugs  are 
costing  our  neighbors,  but  how  far  voluntary  health  in- 
surance plans  of  various  kinds  have  reached  down  into 
the  neighborhood,  how  much  protection  they  assure.  Al- 
together we  interviewed  732  families  and  these  yielded 
553  satisfactory  schedules  which  we  used  as  a  basis  for 
our  findings.  They  included  members  of  our  adult  clubs 
and  the  parents  of  children  coming  to  Henry  Street 
Settlement.  Lest  this  should  prove  too  selective,  we  made 
a  door-to-door  canvass  of  families,  covering  two  square 
blocks. 

We  realized  that  whatever  the  results,  they  would 
probably  present  a  more  favorable  picture  than  might  be 
found  generally.  The  people  of  the  Lower  East  Side  of 
New  York  City  have  readier  access  to  health  facilities  than 
in  many  urban  no  less  than  rural  communities.  They, 
too,  have  been  more  subject  to  education  in  mutual  pro- 
tection against  sickness,  for  a  pioneer  demonstration  in 
voluntary  health  insurance,  the  Corlears  Hook  Medical 

THE  SURVEY 


Association,  was  carried  on  for  three  years  in  our  im- 
mediate neighborhood. 

Of  the  553  schedules  studied,  13  percent  fell  in  the  lowest 
income  level  of  under  $2,000  a  year.  Three  quarters  (76 
percent)  fell  in  the  $2,000-$4,000  brackets.  The  re- 
maining 11  percent  were  at  the  top  of  our  scale  in  the 
$4,000-$6,000  bracket.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
these  were  family  incomes  and,  most  often  in  the  higher 
brackets,  represented  more  than  one  wage  earner.  The 
occupations  covered  a  wide  range:  letter  carriers,  post 
office  clerks,  shipping  clerks,  taxi  drivers,  truck  drivers, 
electricians,  firemen,  janitors,  painters,  policemen,  sales- 
men, shopkeepers,  stenographers,  bartenders,  waitresses, 
garment  and  other  factory  workers. 

On  the  whole,  our  inquiry  covered  employed,  self-re- 
specting people,  eager  to  be  on  their  own  and  self-de- 
pendent. Such  families  are  aware  that  sickness  is  no  re- 
specter of  provisions  in  a  health  plan.  Their  experience 
has  been  a  bitter  teacher.  Nonetheless,  we  have  seen  them 
turn  to  plans  with  limited  provisions  when  these  seemed 
to  be  all  that  was  within  their  reach. 
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MEMBERSHIP  IN  VOLUNTARY  PLANS 


HE  HEALTH  INSURANCE  PLAN  OF  GREATER  NEW  YORK, 
familiarly  known  as  HIP,  comes  nearer  to  giving  the  kind 
of  medical  care  that  families  need  and  long  for  than  any 
other  in  our  community.  This  plan  provides  for  complete 
diagnostic  examinations,  unlimited  surgical,  medical,  and 
maternity  care  in  the  hospital,  at  home,  and  in  the  doc- 
tor's office  and,  most  important,  it  means  continuing  pre- 
ventive services.  Also,  it  provides  visiting  nursing  and 
ambulance  services.  Hospitalization  is  included  through 
a  working  arrangement  with  the  Blue  Cross.  The  whole 
family  can  be  covered.  However,  drugs  are  not  included, 
nor  dental  care. 

These  provisions  come  nearer  to  those  in  the  insurance 
section  (Title  VII)  of  the  long  pending  National  Health 
bill  than  any  other  voluntary  plan  available  in  New  York 
City.  Under  existing  plans,  eligibility  is  almost  always 
limited  to  employed  groups;  approximately  60  to  75  per- 
cent must  enroll,  and  this  usually  depends  upon  the  will- 
ingness of  the  employer  to  share  in  the  cost.  Experience 
shows  that  managements  and 
unions  which  have  already 
struck  oft"  good  wage  scales  are 
those  which  secure  this  type  of 
additional  benefit  through  col- 
lective bargaining. 

The  result  is  that  a  high  pro- 
portion of  unorganized,  lower 
paid,  and  casually  employed 
workers  remain  uncovered. 
While  it  is  true  that  certain 
policies  are  open  to  individual 
enrollment,  these  tend  to  be 
comparatively  expensive  and 
honeycombed  with  limitations. 

Another  provision  of  the  Na- 
tional Health  bill  highlights 
one  of  the  chief  shortcomings 
of  the  presently  available  plans. 
Too  often  all  that  is  provided 
is  an  indemnity  benefit — a  cer- 
tain amount  of  cash.  Rarely  do 
these  sums  cover  the  bills  of 
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doctor  and  hospital  in  full.  The  insured  person  or  family 
is  unable  to  foresee  what  the  costs  of  any  sickness  may 
mount  up  to.  What  families  need  are  "service"  benefits, 
under  which  the  insured  receive  the  doctor's  or  hospital's 
over-all  service  in  return  for  their  premium  and  are  not 
subject  to  extra  charges. 

IN     SPITE     OF     WHAT    MIGHT     BE    CONSIDERED     A     FAVORABLE 

climate  in  our  neighborhood,  only  11  families  out  of  the 
553  had  comprehensive  protection.  Only  3.4  percent  of 
our  families  were  served  by  HIP  and  only  half  of  these 
had  policies  covering  the  whole  family.  For  the  rest — 
as  the  families  reported: 

15.8  percent  were  covered  by  the  Blue  Cross  for  hospital 
care  only — with  three  fourths  of  its  policies  embracing  the 
whole  family. 

9.6  percent  fell  under  industrial  plans  established  by  em- 
ployers— two  thirds  of  which  covered  the  whole  family. 

9  percent  had  plans  established  by  unions — less  than 
half  of  which  covered  the  whole  family. 

5.9  percent  had  "sick  benefits"  through  a  fraternal  or- 
ganization— with  half  covering  the  family. 

3.1  percent  carried   Blue  Shield  which  contracts  with 
physicians  to  serve  on  a  fixed  fee  basis.    If  the  subscriber 
is  in  a  low  income  bracket,  the  contracts  mostly  cover  the 
whole  family. 

2.2  percent  were  insured  directly  by  commercial  insur- 
ance companies,  with  more  than  two  thirds  covering  the 
whole  family. 

To  sum  up,  something  less  than  half  of  the  families 
scheduled  (48  percent)  carried  voluntary  health  insurance 
in  one  form  or  another.  Approximately  three  fifths  of 
these  plans  failed  to  cover  the  whole  family.  Something 
more  than  half  of  the  families  (52  percent)  had  no  plans 
at  all.  Such  fractions  register  both  the  lack  of  thorough- 
going protection  for  households  and  the  lack  of  orderly 
over-all  planning  on  the  part  of  the  community.  They 
also  show  how  widespread  is  the  fear  of  sickness  and  how 
families  reach  out  for  some  way,  however  piecemeal,  to 
cope  with  it. 


PERCENTAGE  BY  INCOME 
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Back  of  these  figures  is  great  confusion.  Few  of  the 
families  we  talked  to  had  a  clear  idea  of  what  the  plan 
they  had  joined  did  for  them,  how  it  protected  them  and 
from  what.  As  one  woman  put  it,  "You  better  read  that 
small  print  or  you'll  be  pretty  surprised  when  you're  sick." 
The  reply  of  another  was,  "I  don't  understand  it  when 
I  do  read  it."  The  trepidation  that  most  of  us,  at  some 
time  or  other,  have  felt  in  facing  "small  print"  on  a  con- 
tract should  give  us  a  fellow-feeling  for  these  families  as 
they  weave  their  way  in  and  out  of  the  complications  of 
trying  to  get  protection  against  sickness. 


cost  of  a  particular  serious  illness  will  be  referred  to  years 
later  in  all  its  details. 

INCOME  LEVELS 
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DEPORTS    GIVEN    OUT    AS    TO    THE    MOUNTING    NUMBERS    OF 

subscribers  to  this  health  plan  or  that  are  pointed  to  as 
showing  how  large  a  share  of  the  American  people  are 
now  covered  by  voluntary  health  plans.  In  truth,  these 
have  shown  impressive  growth  and  do  afford  important 
protection  at  salient  points;  but  the  conclusion  too  often 
drawn  is  that  low  income  families  are  much  more  widely 
and  more  fully  served  than  they  really  are. 

And  the  pity  of  it  is  that  these  figures  are  apt  to  give  a 
false  sense  of  security  for,  basically,  it  is  insurance  for 
comprehensive  care  coupled  with  the  advantage  of  pre- 
ventive medicine  that  families  need.  True,  48  percent  of 
these  553  families  of  ours  had  tried  to  protect  themselves 
in  some  way  against  sickness,  but  less  than  2  percent  had 
succeeded  in  getting  adequate  coverage  for  the  whole 
family  of  at  least  medical,  if  not  dental,  needs. 

Another  factor  that  concerns  us  is  that  the  lower  the 
family  income,  the  less  are  they  likely  to  be  protected  by 
even  partial  coverage.  Three  quarters  (76.5  percent)  of 
our  families  with  incomes  between  $5,000  and  $6,000  had 
taken  out  some  form  of  insurance,  while  only  39.2  percent 
earning  $2,000  to  $3,000  had  managed  to  do  so. 

Further,  74  of  the  families  interviewed  were  found  to 
have  dropped  their  policies.  Of  these,  68  had  incomes  of 
$4,000  or  less;  23  said  they  could  not  afford  to  keep  them 
up;  15,  because  they  had  changed  jobs  and  lost  the  plan 
in  the  process;  17,  because  the  plan  they  had  participated 
in  was  discontinued;  13,  because  they  felt  the  plan  did  not 
fit  their  needs.  Six  gave  no  reason. 

Almost  invariably  discussion  of  illness  in  neighbor- 
hood clubs  brings  up  "how  many  things  you  can  have" 
that  do  not  come  within  the  particular  insurance  policy 
you  have  "taken  out."  Because  we  had  heard  this  so  often, 
our  schedule  asked  families  to  report  on  expenses  they 
had  had  to  meet  over  and  above  their  health  insurance 
payments.  Not  all  could  make  estimates  but  enough  did 
to  more  than  warrant  the  inquiry.  A  third  of  the  re- 
plies ranged  from  $100  to  $400  for  outside  bills  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  and  in  a  few  cases  the  total  ran  up  to  $440, 
$500,  $680  and  in  one  case  $1,000. 

For  the  most  part  sickness  costs  had  to  be  drawn  from 
memory  on  the  part  of  the  people  concerned.  There  were 
some  families  in  each  income  group  who  felt  that  they 
could  not  give  an  accurate  accounting  of  out-of-pocket 
expenses  and  thus  do  not  enter  into  our  tables.  How- 
ever, these  were  important  outlays  in  the  year  concerned — 
talked  about,  worried  about,  the  subject  of  family  con- 
sultation and  planning.  Families  took  great  care  to  answer 
our  questions  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  The  tendency 
seemed  to  be  to  forget  some  expenses  rather  than  to  exag- 
gerate them;  major  items,  such  as  doctors'  and  hospital 
bills  seemed  harder  to  forget  than  to  remember.  The 


1:  There  were  altogether  156  families  with 
earnings  between  $3,000  and  $4,000  a  year.  One  of  the 
non-insured  families  in  this  medical  group  reported  sick- 
ness costs  reaching  $1,000  for  the  year.  Fifteen  families 
could  not  gauge  their  expenses,  and  14  were  fortunate 
enough  to  have  had  no  doctor  or  hospital  bills.  Medical 
expenses  for  the  year  of  the  127  families  reporting  on  them 
totaled  $18,447.  These  ranged  as  follows: 


FAMILIES 


EXPENSES 


14 0 

28 under  #  50 

35 #50     to  100 

20 100     to  150 

11 150     to  200 

10 200     to  250 

3 250     to  300 

8 ,  .300     to  350 

2 350     to  400 

3 400 

2 500 

1 575 

1 660 

1 700 

1 800 

1 1000 

$2,000  -  $3,000:  The  earnings  of  just  under  half  of  our 
families  fell  in  this  next  lower  bracket.  Of  these  265 
families,  25  felt  they  could  not  estimate  their  expenses 
and  29  had  no  sickness  bills  for  the  year.  The  remaining 
211  families  reported  expenses  totaling  $25,842  as  follows: 

FAMILIES  EXPENSES 

29 none 

74 under  #  50 

56 £50     to  100 

25 100     to  150 

13 150     to  200 

14 200     to  250 

6 250     to  300 

3 300     to  350 

1 350     to  400 

9 400     to  450 

1 450     to  500 

4 500     to  550 

1 700 

1 750 

1 1000 

Under  $2,000  -  Over  $4,000:  There  were  interesting  com- 
parisons to  be  made  between  highest  and  lowest  income 
levels.  At  the  top,  46  families  earned  between  $4,000  and 
$5,000  and  17  between  $5,000  and  $6,000;  or  taken  to- 
gether, 63  families  between  $4,000  and  $6,000.  These  63 
better  off  families  reported  spending  a  total  of  $6,545  on 
medical  care  in  the  year  canvassed.  This  was  over  twice 
as  much  as  was  spent  by  69  families  in  the  lowest  income 
group— earning  under  $2,000.  Their  total  for  medical 
care  came  to  $3,065. 
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rUR   TABLE    ON   THE    USE    OF    CLINICS   REVEALED    THAT   TWO 

thirds  of  the  families  earning  under  $2,000  made  use  of 
them,  whereas  only  one  third  of  the  $5,000  to  $6,000 
families  did  so.  This  throws  light  on  how  some  of  the 
needs  at  the  lowest  income  level  are  met.  But  even  at 
their  best,  clinics  cannot  take  the  place  of  general  medi- 
cal care.  Those  families,  above  all,  whose  food,  shelter, 
and  clothing  are  least  adequate  need  to  be  able  to  call  or 
go  to  a  doctor  when  sickness  strikes.  Clinics  or  accident 
wards  are  hardly  the  answer  when  a  household  is  afflicted 
by  a  respiratory  infection,  in  the  case  of  many  children's 
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diseases  or  of  sudden  acute  symptoms  at  any  age.  How- 
ever valuable  the  service  rendered,  most  clinics  are  a  far 
cry  from  preventive  medicine. 

Even  where  the  medical  situation  is  one  that  fits  clini- 
cal treatment  there  are  human  disadvantages  which  weigh 
heavily  against  the  very  people  whom  clinics  are  meant  to 
protect.  One  ef  these  is  the  too  often  frightening  imper- 
sonality of  treatment  from  doctor,  nurse,  or  social  worker. 
The  more  helpless  or  ignorant  the  patient  the  more  they 
need  and  crave  reassurance  and  explanation.  The  hours 
clinics  are  open  may  be  difficult  for  the  wage-earner  who 
needs  medical  care  and  cannot  take  time  off  from  his  job 
to  attend.  The  mother  is  disadvantaged  who  cannot  leave 
her  other  children  to  take  the  sick  one  to  the  clinic  and 
may  have  to  wait  long  hours  with  them  clinging  to  her 
skirts.  Underneath  it  all  a  widespread  embarrassment 
crops  out  in  accepting  what  is  given  as  "charity." 

Altogether,  the  553  families  scheduled  reported  expendi- 
tures of  $53,899  for  doctors'  bills,  hospital  bills,  and  insur- 
ance coverage,  and  an  additional  $6,519  for  eye  care — 
making  a  total  of  $60,418,  exclusive  of  dental  care  and 
drugs. 


NO    PLAN    FOR    MEDICAL    CARE    CAN    BE    WHOLLY 

sound  without  taking  necessary  medicines  into  account. 
According  to  our  schedules,  25  families  had  not  spent 
enough  for  medicines  to  report  upon,  while  111  felt  they 
could  not  estimate  the  amount.  According  to  the  remain- 
ing 417  families,  they  had  spent  altogether  $20,757  on 
drugs  during  the  year  or  an  average  just  short  of  $50 
each.  This  burden  did  not  come  to  rest  evenly  on  every 
family.  What  actually  happened  was  that  92  of  the 
families  spent  from  $75  to  $360  on  drugs  in  the  twelve 
months. 

Obviously,  we  must  reckon  with  "catastrophic"  drug 
bills  which  drain  the  family  purse  at  the  same  time  that 
other  expenses  pile  up  in  an  emergency.  One  woman 
told  of  waiting  a  week  to  pick  up  the  prescription  which 
her  doctor  had  given  her  before  she  had  the  money  to 
pay  for  it.  Some  of  this  spending  is  no  doubt  ill  judged 
and  for  much  advertised  cure-alls  which  frequently  meet 
with  eager  trial  when  sickness  is  fraught  with  so  much 
anxiety. 


I 


,N   ASKING  OUR  NEIGHBORS  ABOUT  THEIR  DENTAL  CARE,  DONE 

or  left  undone,  we  were  getting  into  a  field  that  most  in- 
surance plans  have  yet  to  explore.  Here  if  anywhere  we 
need  community  planning  and  direction  if  we  are  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  household  needs  and  scientific 
knowledge  and  skills.  In  such  a  community  as  ours,  only 
systematic  dental  care  in  the  public  school  system  could 
bring  dental  progress  to  bear  universally  in  the  growing 
years  that  count  for  most. 

Because  it  is  easier  to  put  off  care  of  the  teeth,  we  found 
even  greater  disparity  between  the  total  $2,868  which  37 
of  the  69  families  in  our  lowest  income  group  spent  for 
dentistry  in  a  year,  and  the  $8,005  spent  by  51  of  the  63 
families  in  the  upper  brackets.  Average  annual  dental 
costs  per  family  (as  our  schedules  tallied  them)  go  up 
from  $46  a  year  at  the  lowest  income  level  (under  $2,000) 
to  $76  per  family  at  $2,000  to  $3,000.  They  rise  to  $86  in 
the  $3,000  to  $4,000  group;  to  $121  at  $4,000  to  $5,000  a 
year;  to  $175  at  $5,000  to  $6,000.  As  high  as  $600  each 
was  paid  by  two  families. 


The  over-all  total  of  dental  bills  reported  ran  to  $42,489. 
Take  the  largest  group— families  with  incomes  between 
$2,000  and  $3,000: 

265  families — average  dental  cost  #76 

18  could  not  estimate 

7  neglected  dental  care  altogether  due  to  cost 

1  stopped  at  #25  due  to  anticipated  future  cost 

1  40                            "  "          " 

1  »  "60      "      "            "  "          » 

2  "  "     75      "      "            »  »          » 
1  "           "  100      "      "            "  "          » 

48  had  had  no  bills 
186  had  remaining  bills  totaling  #18,471 


FAMILIES 


EXPENSES 


55 none 

57 less  than  #  50 

53 #  50  to  100 

33 100  to  150 

12 150  to  200 

13 200  to  250 

8 250  to  300 

4 300  to  350 

3 350  to  450 

3 450  to  500 

1 510 

Among  our  553  families,  the  year's  over-all  total  for 
medical,  dental,  and  eye  care  plus  drugs  came  to  $123,664 
— exclusive  of  medical  expenditures  unestimated  by  63 
families,  drug  expenditures  by  111,  and  dental  expendi- 
tures by  36.  The  significance  of  this  outlay  lies  in  what 
the  families  got  or  did  not  get  for  it. 

Only  11  of  them  received  comprehensive  medical  care 
for  all  the  family.  Little  reached  them  that  could  be 
called  preventive  care.  There  was  almost  no  sharing  in 
today's  great  advances  in  psychiatry.  Small  wonder  that 
much  worry,  insecurity,  and  fear  entered  into  their  bouts 
with  sickness. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  when  an  employed 
breadwinner  becomes  sick  the  economic  loss  is  twofold — 
his  wages  tend  to  stop  at  the  same  time  that  medical  costs 
mount.  Even  when  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  receive 
sick  benefits  these  seldom  match  lost  wages  in  amount.  A 
few  states,  including  New  York,  have  made  beginnings,  in 
disability  insurance  but  as  yet  there  is  no  countrywide 
coverage. 

More  illuminating  and  more  poignant  than  our  statis- 
tics have  been  the  comments  and  stories  which  reached  us 
along  with  them.  (See  page  30).  Repeated  and  dras- 
tic criticism  of  treatment  in  clinics  stood  out.  Also  the 
frequent  lament,  "I  didn't  know  where  to  turn  when  I 
needed  a  doctor."  Nonetheless,  there  was  warm  apprecia- 
tion of  both  kindliness  and  successful  service  rendered  by 
particular  physicians  in  the  neighborhood,  in  clinics  and 
hospitals  and  in  specialists'  offices.  In  truth,  nowhere  is 
the  doctor-patient  relationship  prized  more  highly  than 
where  it  is  hard  to  come  by  and  where  studies  show  that 
only  a  third  of  the  patients  can  lay  claim  to  its  comfort. 

Our  study  of  low  income  families  in  our  neighborhood 
would  certainly  indicate  that  those  in  like  circumstances 
elsewhere  are  likely  to  be  without  easy  access  to  that 
great  body  of  medical  protection  which  can  be  had  for 
the  buying.  Ability  to  pay  should  not  be  the  sole  quali- 
fication for  getting  health  service  in  a  democracy  which 
has  safeguarded  people  against  such  major  risks  as  un- 
employment and  old  age.  By  strengthening  such  families 
on  this  front — when  and  where  sickness  strikes — our  coun- 
try would  be  strengthening  itself. 
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MRS.  MINSKY'S  EMERGENCY 

FLORIE  MINSKY  WAS  six  WHEN  SHE  FELL 
at  play  school  and  fractured  two  bones 
in  her  wrist.  Her  mother  had  had  an 
unfortunate  experience  in  a  clinic  and 
rushed  the  little  girl  uptown  in  a  taxi 
to  a  doctor  she  knew.  As  there  was  no 
one  with  whom  to  leave  Florie's  two 
younger  sisters,  ages  four  and  three,  she 
took  them  along.  The  doctor  X-rayed 
the  fractured  wrist,  put  on  a  temporary 
bandage,  but  did  not  want  to  set  it  and 
sent  them  on  to  a  surgeon  whom  he 
recommended.  The  surgeon  wanted 
$150  to  set  the  wrist,  but  finally  agreed 
to  do  it  for  $75,  if  his  fee  were  paid  in 
advance.  Mrs.  Minsky  undertook  to 
borrow  the  money  and  bring  it  to  him  at 
the  hospital  the  next  morning  at  eleven 
o'clock. 

That  afternoon  she  had  been  on  the 
go  with  the  little  girls — broken  wrist 
and  all — from  one  o'clock  until  six.  She 
left  Florie  at  the  hospital  on  the  way 
home.  As  soon  as  she  had  fed  the  chil- 
dren, she  set  out  to  borrow  the  $75  in 
the  neighborhood.  As  Mrs.  Minsky 
put  it,  she  "got  a  little  here  and  a  little 
there."  One  neighbor  came  in  while 
she  was  out  and  left  $10  on  the  kitchen 
table.  By  the  next  morning  she  had  the 
$75  and  kept  her  eleven  o'clock  appoint- 
ment at  the  hospital,  money  in  hand. 

There  she  was  met  with  a  $62  hos- 
pital bill  to  be  paid  before  she  should 
leave.  Fortunately  this  was  vouched  for 
by  a  social  agency  and  after  the  operation 
she  brought  the  little  girl  home  at  once 
— relieving  the  neighbor  who  had  been 
minding  the  other  children.  She  still 
had  $10  to  pay  for  the  X-ray  and  $5  for 
the  office  visit  to  "her  doctor,"  so  that  all 
told,  not  counting  carfare  and  taxis  (and 
another  X-ray  later)  the  accident  cost 
$152 — or  approximately  what  her  hus- 
band earned  in  three  weeks. 

Tom  Minsky  is  a  truck  driver  earn- 
ing $55  a  week.  It  seems  he  had  just 
been  covered  by  some  kind  of  insurance 
policy  but  in  the  emergency  she  had  not 
resorted  to  this  as  she  had  no  idea  how 
it  operated  or  whether  it  included  the 
children.  The  five  of  them  live  in  two 
small  but  spotlessly  clean  rooms.  The 
parents  sleep  in  the  kitchen  on  a  bed 
they  fold  up  in  the  day  time.  Mrs. 
Minsky  had  telephoned  her  husband's 
employer  when  the  child  was  hurt,  but 
she  did  not  leave  any  word  about  the 
accident.  She  was  afraid  it  would  "up- 
set" her  husband.  As  a  truck  driver, 
she  explained,  "he  shouldn't  be  made 
nervous  because  he  might  have  an  acci- 
dent and  hurt  somebody." 

OLDER  FORMS  OF 
MUTUAL  AID 

THE  FISHER  FAMILY  OF  six  HAVE  HAD 
their  share  of  illnesses  these  last  few 
years,  but  managed  with  help  from  Mr. 


UP    THE    SCALE    OF 

PROTECTION  WHEN 

SICKNESS  STRIKES 

Eight  Case  Stories 

Mrs.  Minsky's  Emergency 
Older  Forms  of  Mutual  Aid — The  Fishers 
A  Young  Family's  Needs — The  Berensons 
Borrowing  .  .  .  The  Hard  Way — The 

Robinses 

When  You  Have  Savings— The  Davises 
Diagnosis  in  a  Democracy — The  Healys 
Through  Thick  and  Thin — The  D'Alessios 
When  You  Have  Insurance — The  Lawsons 
(The  names  used  are  not  the  real  ones.) 

Fisher's  lodge,  his  union,  and  by  going 
to  clinics. 

The  father,  a  man  of  52,  is  a  sewing 
machine  operator  in  a  factory  making 
women's  coats  and  suits.  The  work  is 
seasonal,  and  in  a  good  year  he  averages 
five  or  six  months  of  employment  at 
$70  a  week.  As  long  as  earnings  are 
steady,  Mrs.  Fisher  puts  by  from  $10  to 
$20  each  week.  One  of  the  older  girls 
works  part  time*and  gives  her  mother  $5 
a  week.  During  lay-offs,  the  Fishers  are 
able  to  manage  with  the  help  of  their 
savings  and  the  father's  unemployment 
insurance  benefits  at  $26  a  week. 

Through  his  union,  Mr.  Fisher  has 
access  to  medical  facilities  for  periodic 
checkups  and  for  treatment  whenever 
necessary.  When  he  split  his  finger  last 
year,  his  union  doctor  treated  him  and 
provided  necessary  medicine.  He  lost 
out  entirely  on  three  weeks'  earnings,  but 
got  benefits  of  $15  a  week  for  7  weeks 
from  his  union.  This  covered  half  his 
wage  loss. 

Mr.  Fisher's  lodge  provides  the 
services  of  a  doctor  when  necessary  at  $2 
for  an  office  call  and  $3  for  a  home 
visit.  Also,  he  can  borrow  from  the 
lodge  as  he  did  last  year  when  Mrs. 
Fisher  had  a  ruptured  appendix.  With- 
out health  insurance,  a  sudden  operation 
called  for  getting  money  quickly — $50 
before  Mrs.  Fisher  could  be  admitted  to 
the  hospital,  $100  for  the  surgeon,  and 
$150  for  hospital  expenses  and  drugs. 
Mr.  Fisher  borrowed  $300  from  his 
lodge,  and  during  the  ten  days  his  wife 
was  in  the  hospital  had  time  to  figure 
out  ways  to  pay  this  back.  Savings  of 
$150  covered  half,  and  the  remainder 
was  met  in  small  installments. 

For  the  rest,  the  Fishers  have  "spent 
a  lot"  for  dental  bills  in  the  last  two 
years.  One  daughter  had  seven  fillings 
at  a  total  cost  of  $40.  Another's  came  to 
$20.  The  mother  had  several  teeth 
pulled,  paying  the  dentist  $5  at  each 
visit.  She  goes  to  a  clinic  every  three  or 
four  months  when  she  has  a  bad  head- 
ache. 


Four  children  make  living  expenses 
high  in  the  Fisher  family.  They  eat 
healthy  food  and  "they're  always  need- 
ing shoes."  But  when  clothes  wear  out, 
the  father  can  make  them  over  because 
of  his  skill  as  a  tailor.  "We  manage 
pretty  well,"  is  Mrs.  Fisher's  conclusion. 

A  YOUNG  FAMILY'S  NEEDS 

SAM     AND     ESTELLE      BERENSON      HAVE 

three  daughters,  6,  4,  and  2.  The  father,  a 
policeman,  belongs  to  the  Police  Benevo- 
lent Association,  which  enables  the 
family  to  get  reduced  rates  when  they 
need  the  services  of  a  surgeon  or  other 
specialist.  In  addition,  also  through  the 
department,  the  Berensons  belong  to  the 
Blue  Cross. 

Karen,  the  oldest  daughter,  made  her 
appearance  when  Sam  was  in  the  army. 
Estelle  was  allowed  a  $50  GI  allotment 
for  the  confinement  and  had  the  same 
difficulty  many  soldiers'  wives  have  ex- 
perienced in  finding  a  doctor  who  would 
take  care  of  her  for  that  fee. 

During  the  first  year,  her  mother  took 
Karen  to  baby  health  centers.  When  she 
was  a  year  old,  Sam  was  discharged  and 
joined  the  police  force  about  a  month 
later.  These  were  difficult  times  for 
the  Berensons  since  his  starting  salary 
of  $2,000  was  subject  to  deductions — 11 
percent  for  pension;  $1.50  a  month  for 
the  Police  Benevolent  Association.  Be- 
cause no  payroll  deduction  plan  was 
available  in  the  department  for  Blue 
Cross,  the  Berensons  paid  $6  a  year  ex- 
tra for  their  membership. 

Gladys,  the  second  daughter,  was  de- 
livered by  an  obstetrician  who  charged 
$65.  "He's  a  good  man  and  I  have  con- 
fidence in  him  or  I  wouldn't  go  to  him 
just  because  he's  reasonable."  The  hos- 
pital bill  was  $100,  of  which  Blue  Cross 
paid  $80  in  maternity  benefits  and  the 
Berensons  $20.  With  two  children, 
Estelle  was  unable  to  manage  visits  to 
the  health  centers  with  their  long  hours 
of  waiting,  but  took  the  baby  to  a  pri- 
vate doctor  every  three  weeks.  She 
figured  that  the  visits  cost  her  $3  each 
for  about  seven  months  for  check-ups 
and  innoculations  against  diphtheria, 
smallpox,  and  so  on. 

The  $80  Blue  Cross  maternity  benefit 
did  not  go  as  far  with  Naomi,  the 
youngest,  because  of  increased  hospital 
costs,  so  the  Berensons  paid  an  addi- 
tional $45  this  time.  Again,  routine 
visits  to  the  doctor  followed,  and  after 
these,  run-of-the-mill  children's  difficul- 
ties made  up  their  medical  budget. 

"This  is  the  way  it  works,"  Estelle 
said.  "You  start  with  aspirin  when  any 
of  them  has  fever.  Usually,  it  isn't  any- 
thing major.  You  give  the  aspirin  about 
every  three  or  four  hours  when  you  see 
temperature  come  back  up,  and  by  the 
second  or  third  day — if  the  child  isn't 
better — you  call  a  doctor,  for  by  that 
time  maybe  it's  serious.  They  never  get 


THE  SURVEY 


sick  two  at  a  time  so  that  one  visit  will 
do  for  both.  They  get  sick  one  after  the 
other!" 

It  was  with  these  experiences  in  mind 
that  the  mother  summed  up  the  excel- 
lencies of  hospital  insurance — and  its 
limitations.  "They  don't  have  doctors 
that  come  to  the  house — and  that's  what 
we  need  most!" 

Neither  Sam  nor  Estelle  felt  they  had 
any  health  problem  themselves.  The 
wife  had  been  going  to  a  dentist  regu- 
larly, but  her  real  trouble  was  not  dis- 
covered as  he  had  failed  to  take  any  X- 
rays  of  her  teeth.  He  took  these  after 
a  swollen  and  discolored  gum  indicated 
all  was  not  well,  and  then  informed  Mrs. 
Berenson  that  she  needed  highly  spe- 
cialized care  for  which  he  would  have  to 
charge  her  from  $700  to  $1,000  and  then 
could  not  guarantee  cure.  Even  though 
Sam's  salary  was  now  $4,000,  they  felt 
they  could  not  afford  this.  She  was 
told  that  she  would  have  to  have  all  her 
teeth  pulled — at  thirty-two — or  face  the 
expense. 

Nonetheless  it  was  at  her  own  dentist's 
suggestion  that  she  went  to  a  dental  col- 
lege because,  as  he  said,  "they  were  the 
only  people  able  to  save  her  teeth  at  a 
price  she  could  pay."  If  the  dental  col- 
lege had  not  been  so  conveniently  located 
she  could  not  have  gone  there  with  three 
small  children  or  arranged  care  for  them 
for  her  long  hours  away  from  home. 
The  early  bills  were  for  fillings  and 
$38.50  for  initial  work  on  bridge  and 
crown.  Estelle's  teeth  had  been  saved, 
and  now  it  was  only  a  matter  of  a  check- 
up every  six  months  to  make  certain  that 
no  new  trouble  sets  in. 

BORROWING:  THE  HARD 
WAY 

OVER    THREE    YEARS    AGO    MRS.    RoBINs' 

neighborhood  doctor  advised  an  opera- 
tion for  tumor.  This  was  arranged  for 
a  Thursday  night,  which  she  remembers 
as  blustery  when,  with  her  husband  and 
son-in-law,  she  left  the  doctor's  office 
for  the  hospital  and  waited  on  a  windy 
corner  for  a  bus.  "When  we  got  off  at 
our  stop,  we  couldn't  find  the  hospital 
at  first.  Oh,  it  was  cold!" 

The  Robinses  went  to  the  admittance 
desk,  turned  over  the  doctor's  letter  and 
were  told  that  they  must  pay  for  a 
week's  hospitalization  in  advance.  While 
the  wife  waited,  the  two  men  pleaded 
with  the  clerk  to  make  an  exception. 
It  was  finally  agreed  that  the  son-in-law 
would  give  the  hospital  the  little  money 
"he  had  on  him,"  and  the  rest  would 
be  brought  the  next  day. 

Mrs.  Robins  herself  had  no  money 
laid  by.  The  remainder  due  on  the 
down  payment  was  met  out  of  his  sav- 
ings by  her  son,  who  lived  with  his 
parents,  and  he  again  put  up  the  ad- 
vance the  second  week.  When  she  left 
before  that  week  was  up,  the  hospital 
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sent  her  a  refund.  If  she  had  had  to 
stay  a  third  or  fourth  week,  the  family 
would  have  had  to  resort  to  outside 
borrowing.  They  paid  the  doctor  during 
the  next  few  weeks,  a  little  at  a  time. 

Last  year,  the  husband  in  turn  needed 
an  operation  for  a  condition  which  had 
been  growing  progressively  worse. 
Whenever  his  doctor  had  recommended 
this,  Mr.  Robins  had  hesitated  because 
he  knew  that  it  would  mean  lost  time 
and  resulting  lack  of  pay.  Things 
reached  a  point  that  did  not  admit  of 
further  delay  and  the  doctor  was  able, 
to  procure  a  hospital  bed  for  him  in  a 
private  room.  Mr.  Robins  had  asked 
to  be  put  in  a  ward,  but  the  doctor 
replied  he  "wouldn't  operate  that  way." 
Because  of  the  urgency,  his  patient  had 
no  choice. 

Mr.  Robins  was  in  the  hospital  five 
weeks.  His  union  paid  $100  toward  the 
hospital  bill,  but  he  received  no  salary 
during  this  time,  except  for  a  week  of 
paid  vacation.  Their  son  had  $70  saved 
up.  and  he  turned  this  in.  He  had  to. 
"That  isn't  right  to  say,"  Mrs.  Robins 
added,  "he  wanted  to."  The  rest  she 
borrowed,  a  little  at  a  time,  from  friends 
she  felt  might  have  some  extra  money. 
"It  wasn't  easy  to  ask  for  it  though,  or 
to  get  it.  People  don't  like  to  lend 
money  to  a  sick  man." 

When  Mr.  Robins  felt  he  was  well 
enough  to  come  home,  it  was  up  to  his 
wife  to  get  together  the  money  for  hos- 
pitalization still  to  be  paid  for.  "They 
wouldn't  let  him  out  till  it  was  paid, 
you  know."  She  was  at  the  hospital 
early  that  morning,  "because  they  charge 
you  for  another  day  if  you  aren't  out  by 
eleven  o'clock.  I  had  to  run  to  get  the 
last  of  the  money  in  in  time." 

Nor  did  that  settle  matters  for  the 
Robinses.  After  she  covered  the  per 
diem  charges  she  was  presented  with 
another  bill  for  $57.05.  "I've  already 
paid,"  she  told  the  cashier.  "But  what 
could  I  do?  They  said  this  was  for 
medications  and  how  was  I  to  know  if 
my  husband  had  used  them?  And  what 
does  he  know  about  it,  being  sick  the 
whole  time?  I  noticed  a  full  bottle  of 
witch  hazel  there  in  his  room  that  morn- 
ing, and  I  thought  I'd  mention  it  to  the 
cashier — but  what  could  she  do?  She 
has  her  orders." 

Mrs.  Robins  borrowed  again.  Her 
son  was  carrying  their  household  ex- 
penses by  now,  including  the  monthly 
rent  at  $48.  The  sense  of  responsibility 
which  had  prompted  Mr.  Robins  to  leave 
the  hospital  and  go  to  work  prpved  a 
mistake.  Five  months  later  he  was  back 
there  for  a  second  operation  and  stayed 
six  weeks  this  time.  Meanwhile  the 
Robinses  had  just  begun  to  make  head- 
way in  paying  back  the  money  they  had 
borrowed  for  the  father's  first  operation, 
and  they  were  still  paying  the  doctor  a 
small  amount  each  week. 


Fortunately  the  surgeon  did  not 
charge  for  the  second  operation,  and  the 
Robinses  had  only  to  meet  hospitaliza- 
tion. This  time,  too,  Mr.  Robins  insisted 
on  waiting  for  a  semi-private  room.  "My 
husband's  doctor  wants  him  to  come  for 
a  check-up  every  month,"  Mrs.  Robins 
went  on.  "His  charge  used  to  be  $2  a 
visit,  but  he  told  us  after  the  operation 
that  from  now  on  he'd  charge  $5." 

The  family  has  taken  this  experience 
to  heart.  Mrs.  Robins  says  that  her 
husband's  union  has  been  working  for 
a  group  sickness  plan  toward  which 
each  employe  will  contribute.  "They 
hope  to  have  their  own  hospital  and  a 
clinic  where  the  men  can  go." 

The  son,  who  works  for  the  city,  be- 
longs to  HIP.  "He  had  pneumonia  this 
year,"  reports  his  mother,  "and  HIP 
took  care  of  almost  everything  but  the 
penicillin  shots." 

WHEN  YOU  HAVE  SAVINGS 

"WE  WERE  LUCKY,  I  GUESS.      WE  WERE 

able  to  help  ourselves!"  That  is  how 
Mrs.  Davis  describes  her  husband's  long 
illness  which  began  on  the  first  day  of 
their  honeymoon  when  he  had  his  first 
serious  attack  of  "kidney  trouble."  That 
was  four  years  ago. 

As  a  veteran,  he  "was  able  to  go  to  a 
veterans  hospital  in  the  city  in  which 
they  found  themselves.  There  he  stayed 
for  three  weeks.  The  Davises  had  only 
allowed  for  a  wedding  trip  of  a  week 
but  Mr.  Davis  had  lost  two  weeks 
salary  and  Mrs.  Davis  had  spent  three 
weeks  alone  in  a  strange  city  before  he 
was  well  enough  to  travel.  , 

The  wife  asked  the  doctor  if  her  hus- 
band would  have  other  attacks,  and 
what  she  could  do  to  prevent  them.  In 
her  own  words,  "What  can  he  eat  in 
order  not  to  grow  stones?"  The  answer 
did  not  help  much.  "I  didn't  give  him 
spicy  foods,  like  the  doctor  told  me,  and 
he  didn't  drink — but  that's  about  all  we 
could  do." 

So  the  Davises  "just  met  each  attack 
when  it  came."  This  was  expensive — 
for  a  clinic  was  not  practicable  for  Mr. 
Davis.  "When  he  got  an  attack,"  Mrs. 
Davis  explained,  "it  was  so  bad  that 
something  had  to  be  done  right  away." 
From  time  to  time  in  the  next  three 
years  her  husband  would  have  such  at- 
tacks about  once  a  month.  Each  re- 
quired an  emergency  shot  costing  $5, 
plus  $3  charged  for  the  office  call  it  in- 
volved or  $5  if  Mr.  Davis  "was  so  bad" 
that  the  doctor  had  to  come  to  their 
home.  "Sometimes,"  Mrs.  Davis  said, 
"when  we  were  short,  the  doctor 
wouldn't  charge  us  for  the  office  call — 
just  for  the  shot."  During  this  time  he 
also  had  to  have  three  X-rays  at  $15 
each. 

When  they  could  not  "make  room 
for  such  expenses"  out  of  Mr.  Davis's 
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earnings  ($55  a  week)  they  resorted  to 
their  savings.  These,  at  the  start, 
amounted  to  about  $600,  most  of  which 
had  been  accumulated  by  Mr.  Davis 
during  his  years  in  the  service.  "He's  no 
spender,"  his  wife  says  of  him.  Mrs. 
Davis  herself  had  bought  $75  in  bonds 
when  she  worked  in  a  navy  yard  during 
the  war  years. 

In  addition  to  the  medical  expenses 
for  the  husband,  there  were  maternity 
expenses  for  the  wife  during  the  second 
year  of  their  marriage.  These  also  were 
paid  for  out  of  their  savings  and 
amounted  to  $400.  As  Mrs.  Davis  ex- 
plained, after  that  it  proved  almost  im- 
possible to  accumulate  much  again.  "Our 
savings  were  from  a  long  time  back," 
she  said.  "Any  savings  you  have  nowa- 
days are  going  to  be  like  that."  More- 
over, they  had  decided  not  to  seek  fur- 
ther help  at  a  veterans  hospital  because 
of  what  Mr.  Davis  had  considered 
"rough  treatment"  in  the  last  one. 

Soon  after  the  baby  was  born,  the 
Davises  decided  to  join  the  Blue  Cross. 
This  cost  them  $3.75  a  month.  It  came 
in  handy  on  Labor  Day  last  year,  when, 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  the  husband 
had  such  a  serious  kidney  attack  that  his 
wife  called  an  ambulance  to  take  him 
to  a  hospital.  Ten  days  later,  his  attend- 
ing physician  decided  to  operate.  "He's  a 
wonderful  man,"  Mrs.  Davis  says.  "The 
operation  ordinarily  costs  $375,  and  he 
charged  us  only  $125."  They  paid  for 
this  in  advance  and  that,  too,  came  out 
of  their  dwindled  savings. 

Mrs.  Davis  had  to  pay,  also,  for  the 
anesthetic  which  the  Blue  Cross  did  not 
cover.  When  told  that  this  would  cost 
$25  and  must  be  paid  in  advance,  Mrs. 
Davis,  who  had  only  a  little  money  with 
her,  left  that  with  them  and,  next  day, 
borrowed  the  rest  from  her  husband's 
sister.  "I  paid  it  right  back,"  she  said. 
"When  you  have  a  little  baby  you  can't 
do  things  just  when  you  want  to."  She 
had  not  been  able  to  get  to  the  bank  in 
the  hectic  hours  before  the  operation. 

Mr;  Davis  was  in  this  hospital  for  nine 
weeks.  The  Blue  Cross  paid  for  21 
days  of  hospitalization,  and  after  that 
met  half  the  expenses.  During  the  re- 
maining weeks,  the  Davises  spent  $80 
themselves  and  the  millinery  union  to 
which  Mr.  Davis  belongs  provided  the 
rest.  Mrs.  Davis  was  lucky  enough  to  get 
the  three  blood  transfusions  her  husband 
needed  from  friends. 

DIAGNOSIS  IN  A 
DEMOCRACY 

When  Mrs.  Healy  fell  and  injured 
her  leg  twenty  years  ago,  she  was  a 
young  woman.  She  "rubbed  it  a  little," 
got  up,  brushed  herself  off,  and  went 
on  about  her  work.  The  pain  did  not 
bother  her  much  and  almost  fifteen  years 
went  by  before  it  began  to  trouble  her 


again.  Then  her  knee  swelled  and  she 
noticed  her  leg  was  growing  crooked. 

The  Healys  did  not  have  much  money 
for  medical  treatments  out  of  Mr. 
Healy's  earnings  of  $50  a  week — with 
four  children  to  support,  and  none  of 
them  old  enough  to  work.  The  mother 
went  to  a  clinic  from  time  to  time  and 
once  to  a  city  hospital  for  a  week,  but 
there  was  never  any  improvement.  She 
finally  became  resigned  to  having  a 
crooked  leg  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

That  same  year,  Mrs.  Healy  began 
to  have  "stomach  trouble,"  which  be- 
came so  serious  that  she  all  but  forgot 
her  old  ailment  in  this  new  and  acute 
distress.  "It  got  so  I  was  in  bed  more 
than  I  was  out  on  the  floor."  She  finally 
went  to  a  clinic  for  help.  X-rays  were 
taken,  which  cost  $27.50,  and  she  was 
told  she  had  stomach  ulcers. 

As  her  condition  did  not  improve,  she 
went  back  from  time  to  time  to  the 
Clinic,  and  to  private  doctors  when  she 
had  the  money.  Her  calls  at  their  offices 
cost  her  $2  and  when  she  was  too  sick  to 
get  out.  the  charge  to  come  to  her  home 
was  $3.  In  desperation  Mrs.  Healy  once 
spent  $50  for  X-rays  in  a  private  doctor's 
office.  "My,  the  weeks  I  spent  paying 
that  off!"  she  recalls.  "I'd  give  the  doctor 
$2  on  it  every  week  I  could.  Sometimes 
when  I  was  in  pain,  I'd  just  stand  it, 
because  my  husband  didn't  have  the 
money  to  pay  for  a  doctor.  The  children 
were  having  dental  work  done  which 
took  any  extra  money  we  had  and  their 
teeth  seemed  more  important." 

This  went  on  until  three  years  ago 
when  Mr.  Healy  joined  HIP  without 
fully  realizing  what  it  meant.  He  works 
for  the  city  which  meets  half  the  cost 
for  the  protection  it  accords.  "Everybody 
else  was  joining,"  Mr.  Healy  says,  "so  I 
did  too."  It  was  a  while  before  the 
Healys  got  accustomed  to  the  idea  of 
being  able  to  call  for  a  doctor  free  of 
charge. 

When  they  did  turn  to  HIP,  Mrs. 
Healy  began  to  receive  concentrated  at- 
tention, free  X-rays,  and  treatments  from 
"a  big  man  uptown,"  as  she  puts  it. 
"You  got  to  make  an  appointment  to 
see  him."  Mrs.  Healy  had  reached  the 
point  of  not  being  able  to  eat  much, 
but  her  specialist  put  her  on  a  diet  and 
gave  her  pills  to  take — "some  kind  of  a 
new  drug  it  is."  A  bottle  of  these  costs 
Mrs.  Healy  $6.50  and  they  last  her 
only  a  month.  "It's  the  price  of  a  pair 
of  shoes,"  she  calculates,  "but  if  I  bought 
the  shoes  instead,  I  wouldn't  be  able  to 
wear  them  for  I  wouldn't  be  up." 

In  the  course  of  reviewing  Mrs. 
Healy's  medical  history,  the  HIP  doctor 
discovered  the  condition  of  her  leg  and 
referred  her  to  another  "big  man."  His 
treatment  is  doin'  me  a  world  of  good," 
she  says.  "My  leg's  beginnin'  to  grow 
right  again." 


In  May  of  last  year  the  HIP  specialisl 
put  her  in  a ,  hospital  for  two  weeks 
Fluid  was  removed  from  her  kneecaf 
and  a  brace  ordered.  Although  Mrs 
Healy  remembers  that  she  had  to  sigr 
a  slip  saying  she  would  pay  for  anes 
thesia  if  necessary  during  her  stay  there 
her  only  actual  expense  was  for  th< 
brace:  $46.50,  and  the  replacement  of  i 
metal  piece  on  her  shoe  at  $5.50.  Mean 
while,  she  has  been  gaining  so  mucl: 
that  she  hopes  the  day  may  come  wher 
brace,  shoe,  metal  piece  and  all  will  b< 
things  of  the  past. 

The  father  and  the  children  have  hac 
little  occasion  to  use  the  HIP  medica 
plan  except  for  winter  colds.  But  the} 
all  agree  that  the  mother's  improvemem 
has  been  the  best  investment  they'v< 
ever  made.  "You  should  have  seen  hei 
before!"  says  Mr.  Healy.  "Why  they've 
got  her  so  she  can  eat  now — and  she's  uj 
and  around." 

THROUGH  THICK  AND  THIN 

THIS  is  ANTHONY  D'ALESSIO'S  FIF 
teenth  year  in  muncipal  service.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  to  join  when  the  Healtt 
Insurance  Plan  of  Greater  New  York 
was  thrown  open  to  city  employes  ir 
1947.  With  the  city  meeting  half  th( 
expense,  his  share  at  that  time  was  $5.1( 
a  month — covering  himself,  his  wife 
and  their  three  children. 

Every  two  weeks  when  he  was  work 
ing  his  check  read  "$102"  at  the  top 
but  what  with  deductions  for  taxes,  pen 
sion,  and  HIP  this  pared  down  to  $8! 
in  take-home  pay.  Half  a  month's  reni 
at  $17.50  left  Mrs.  D'Alessio  $67.50  i 
fortnight  to  budget  for  the  other  house 
hold  expenses  for  their  family  of  five 
These  included  food  and  clothing,  th< 
father's  carfare,  medicines  when  neces 
sary,  all  other  incidentals,  and  "extras' 
beyond  ordinary  running  expenses,  suet 
as  movies  for  the  children. 

They  still  fell  back  on  the  Pensior 
Loan  Plan  offered  to  city  employes 
under  which  Mr.  D'Alessio  could  bor 
row  for  a  major  purchase  or  to  replace 
the  children's  clothes.  Their  habit  was 
to  plan  ahead  just  what  they  woulc 
need  in  amounts  varying  from  $10( 
to  $300  a  year.  A  loan  advanced,  the} 
made  the  purchase,  and  there  was  usual 
ly  about  two  months  before  the  paying 
back  must  begin,  giving  them  a  chance 
to  enjoy  it  free  of  worries.  Thereafter 
regular  amounts  agreed  upon  (including 
interest)  were  deducted  from  the  father': 
two-week  salary  checks.  As  these  pay 
ments  were  small,  they  might  go  on  foi 
months.  "That  way  we  didn't  feel  it,' 
the  D'Alessios  explain,  and  these  loan: 
and  the  opportunities  they  provided  be 
came  an  important  part  in  the  econoni) 
of  the  family. 

The  D'Alessios  managed  pretty  wel 
over  the  years  under  their  scheme  oi 
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budgeting.  HIP  fitted  into  it,  function- 
ing in  much  the  same  way. 

Before  they  joined,  the  family  had 
often  resorted  to  free  clinics  for  medical 
treatment,  and  unlike  most  of  their 
friends  and  neighbors,  Mrs.  D'Alessio 
had  good  things  to  say  about  them. 
"Sure  you  got  to  wait,  but  you  some- 
times got  to  wait  two  or  three  hours 
sitting  in  a  private  doctor's  office.  My 
time  isn't  money,  so  this  way  a  clinic's 
free.  You  think  I  can  afford  to  buy 
these  nosedrops,  or  that  cough  medi- 
cine?" she  asked,  holding  up  two  bot- 
tles her  young  son  was  using  for  his 
cold.  "The  clinic  gave  him  those.  But 
it's  a  funny  thing,"  Mrs.  D'Alessio  went 
on,  "they're  awful  good  with  the  chil- 
dren, but  they  won't  do  much  for  me." 
However,  she  recalls  favorably  two  nose 
operations  she  underwent  without  cost 
at  a  city  hospital — and  "they  treated  me 
good." 

Two  years  ago,  when  the  father  fell 
seriously  ill,  the  family  budget  plans 
began  to  buckle.  HIP  helped  but  was 
not  a  panacea  for  all  the  troubles  they 
were  about  to  go  through.  The  D'Ales- 
sios'  problem  lay  in  the  fact  that  the 
breadwinner's  illness  dragged  on  and 
he  was  out  of  work  the  better  part  of 
those  two  years.  Everything  changed, 
and  the  D'Alessios  had  to  adjust  to  a 
new  way  of  life. 

At  the  start,  their  HIP  doctor  diag- 
nosed a  bladder  tumor,  recommending 
an  operation  which  Mr.  D'Alessio  un- 
derwent. A  month  later  HIP  had  paid 
for  all  his  expenses  except  $20  for  anes- 
thesia and  $43  for  hospitalization  beyond 
the  allotted  span.  Meanwhile,  there  was 
no  break  in  Mr.  D'Alessio's  salary  and 
he  was  shortly  back  at  work.  It  soon 
became  apparent,  however,  that  his  blad- 
der trouble  would  confine  him  to  home 
too  often  to  keep  on  with  his  city  job. 
He  was  asked  to  resign  with  the  under- 
standing he  could  have  it  back  when 
he  got  well.  His  salary  checks  kept 
up  for  two  months  after  this,  and  "then 
they  put  us  on  relief,"  Mrs.  D'Alessio 
explains.  "Things  have  never  been  right 
since."  Relief  checks  now  came  every 
two  weeks,  but  just  at  this  time  their 
rent  was  increased  from  $35  to  $38. 

For  two  years  now,  the  D'Alessios 
have  fallen  behind  on  their  pension  pay- 
ments which  will  have  to  be  made  up 
when  Mr.  D'Alessio  goes  back  to  work. 
Meanwhile,  they  could  no  longer  turn, 
to  the  Pension  Loan  Plan.  "We  can't 
get  out  of  holes  that  way  any  more," 
said  Mr.  D'Alessio.  Friends  loaned 
them  money  to  buy  clothing  for  the 
children.  "I  owe  my  next  door  neighbor 
10  right  now,"  said  Mrs.  D'Alessio. 

Nor  did  the  D'Alessios  now  have  the 
benefit  of  city  help  in  meeting  their 
HIP  fees.  They  dropped  the  hospitaliza- 
tion payments  but  managed  to  pay  $26.- 
80  due  on  the  remainder  of  the  HIP 


coverage.  It  was  hard  to  get  together 
quarterly  payments  every  three  months; 
yet  they  clung  to  their  membership  in 
the  plan,  thinking  that  Mr.  D'Alessio 
would  be  back  to  work  soon  and  know- 
ing that  HIP  was  costing  them  far  less 
than  the  services  of  a  private  doctor. 

Throughout  these  months  the  D'Ales- 
sios had  difficulty  making  ends  meet. 
Besides  their  household  outlays,  the 
D'Alessios  had  drugs  to  buy  necessary 
to  Mr.  D'Alessio's  recovery.  At  the  start 
he  saw  his  HIP  doctor  three  times  a 
week  and  each  visit  meant  an  expensive 
penicillin  shot.  After  a  time  the  doctor 
"changed  him  to  pills"  and  he  has  con- 
tinued to  take  them — two  sets  which  last 
him  a  little  less  than  a  month.  One  bot- 
tle costs  $8,  the  other  $3. 

Mr.  D'Alessio  had  had  the  same  HIP 
doctor  from  the  beginning.  When  this 
general  practitioner  left  the  country  for 
an  extended  trip,  his  patient  was  as- 
signed to  a  neurologist  who  recom- 
mended somewhat  different  treatment. 
Mr.  D'Alessio  feels  that  there  was  a 
marked  change  in  his  condition  for  the 
first  time.  "Maybe  I  just  imagine  it  I'm 
so  anxious  to  get  back  to  work.  I  don't 
want  'em  to  forget  about  me." 

The  "Relief"  doctor,  supplied  by  the 
department  of  welfare,  came  to  their 
house  on  occasion,  but  it  happened  that 
the  D'Alessios  never  took  to  him.  The 
mother  continued  to  go  to  a  clinic  so 
that  she  could  get  medicine  free.  When 
she  had  to  call  the  HIP  doctor  to  their 
home  for  the  children  she  often  could 
not  pay  for  the  drugs  he  prescribed. 
"Docror,  I'm  sorry,"  she  would  say,  "I 
just  can't.  But  I  can  get  it  when  my 
check  comes."  Mrs.  D'Alessio  had  to  say 
the  same  thing  to  her  grocer,  her  butch- 
er, and  the  pharmacist  who  supplied 
Mr.  D'Alessio's  medicines. 

After  the  D'Alessios  stopped  paying 
that  part  of  their  HIP  bill  which  pro- 
vided for  hospitalization,  Mrs.  D'Ales- 
sio herself  needed  this  service  badly. 
She  had  suffered  from  allergy  and 
asthma  in  a  mild  form  which  did  not 
become  serious  until  her  husband  was 
out  of  work.  "They  say  it's  nerves," 
says  Mrs.  D'Alessio,  voicing  a  familiar 
phrase.  Her  difficulties  in  breathing  and 
in  digesting  her  food  finally  put  her 
to  bed.  Her  HIP  doctor  gave  her  pre- 
scriptions and  recommended  an  ap- 
paratus to  facilitate  her  breathing.  The 
wife  was  up  and  down,  better  and 
worse,  and  finally  was  taken  to  a  city 
hospital  one  night  when  it  was  extreme- 
ly hard  for  her  to  breathe.  "For  72 
hours  I  was  in  a  coma."  She  likes  to 
tell  about  the  consultant  called  in  who 
recommended  "one  of  those  new  miracle 
drugs.  They  got  me  well  and  I  haven't 
had  a  bit  of  trouble  since." 

"If  my  husband's  trouble  would  only 
stop,"  Mrs.  D'Alessio  sighed.  "Who 
wants  to  stay  on  relief?" 


Just  before  Mr.  D'Alessio  had  to  quit 
work,  payments  began  to  come  due  on 
$300  he  had  borrowed  from  the  Pen- 
sion Loan  Plan.  "We  got  that  loan  to 
pay  back,"  as  he  reckons  it,  "and  we 
got  to  catch  up  on  the  pension  besides. 
If  I  don't  get  back  to  work  soon  and 
get  that  started  again  we'll  never  have 
it  to  count  on  in  the  end." 

WHEN  YOU  HAVE 
INSURANCE 

IT  WAS  AFTER  NINE  O'CLOCK  ONE  SATUR- 

day  night  when  the  youngest  of  the 
Lawsons'  three  daughters  developed  a 
fever  of  104  degrees.  For  six  months 
the  family  had  belonged  to  the  Health 
Insurance  Plan  of  Greater  New  York 
through  Mr.  Lawson's  employment  by 
the  city — but  had  had  no  occasion  to 
make  use  of  its  services. 

This  was  why  Mrs.  Lawson  first 
scurried  around  the  neighborhood  in 
search  of  a  physician,  but  the  hour  was 
late  and  she  failed  to  find  one.  Only 
then  she  thought  about  HIP,  telephoned 
and — "We  got  a  doctor  in  fifteen  min- 
utes. That's  the  way  it's  always  been," 
she  says.  "When  I  need  a  doctor  now  I 
can  get  him  immediately."  A  HIP  ear 
specialist  treated  the  daughter  for  an 
abscess,  and  later  a  HIP  surgeon  took 
care  of  an  infected  finger. 

Last  New  Year's  Eve,  Mr.  Lawson 
had  trouble  in  his  thigh,  and  went  to  the 
HIP  physician  whom  the  Lawsons  had 
come  to  call  their  "family  doctor."  He 
advised  surgery  but,  because  of  the  holi- 
day, there  was  no  surgeon  available. 
"George  could  have  waited,  I  guess," 
Mrs.  Lawson  says,  "but  it  was  paining 
him,  so  when  he  got  home  that  night 
he  went  to  a  private  surgeon  in  the 
neighborhood.  As  she  put  it,  "He  cut  my 
husband  wrong."  When  the  holiday 
was  over,  a  HIP  surgeon  repaired  the  in- 
cision. 

For  the  next  month,  Mr.  Lawson 
needed  penicillin  once  each  day,  and  it 
was  at  this  time  that  Mrs.  Lawson  found 
out  about  the  pharmacist  at  the  HIP 
office  who  makes  up  prescriptions  at 
special  rates.  Thus  she  discovered  that 
baby  oil  was  to  be  had  there  for  $2.59 
instead  of  $3.76  which  she  had  been 
paying  at  local  drug  stores. 

When  Mrs.  Lawson  had  her  youngest 
child,  the  family  paid  medical  bills  of 
$136  beyond  the  $80  allowed  for  by  the 
Blue  Cross  in  its  collaboration  with  HIP. 
Mrs.  Lawson  explained  that  this  was  be- 
cause her  HIP  doctor  put  her  in  an  ex- 
pensive hospital.  "But  it  was  worth  it," 
she  adds.  Mr.  Lawson  borrowed  $60 
from  his  Civil  Service  Credit  Union; 
chipped  in  money  he  had  won  on  a  ball 
game;  and  took  the  rest  out  of  savings 
earned  by  odd  jobs  done  in  his  spare 
time.  "He's  the  thrifty  one,"  says  Mrs. 
Lawson. 
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THE  COMMON  WELFARE 


Whither  Public  Welfare? 


A  SUBDUED  ATMOSPHERE,  CHARACTER- 
ized  by  a  kind  of  defensiveness 
which  at  times  turned  into  self-blame, 
prevailed  at  this  year's  Annual  Round 
Table  Conference  of  the  American  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Association,  held  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  November  29-December 
1.  In  three  days  of  speeches  and  discus- 
sions the  877  persons  who  attended,  most 
•of  them  state  or  local  public  welfare  of- 
ficials, exhibited  one  dominant  concern: 
would  the  public  assistance  programs 
be  able  to  withstand  the  recurring  at- 
tacks from  an  economy-minded  public? 

Few  other  valid  generalizations  can 
be  made,  however,  about  the  delibera- 
tions of  these  public  welfare  officials, 
some  of  them  frank  political  appointees, 
others  highly  trained  social  workers,  and 
still  others  experienced  administrators 
who  have  learned  their  social  work  on 
the  job,  for  they  expressed  a  variety  of 
opinions  about  how  to  bridge  the  con- 
flict between  human  need  and  hostile 
critics.  Agreed  to  some  extent  that  the 
reaction  against  public  assistance  has 
grown  out  of  the  taxpayer's  anxiety 
over  the  high  costs  of  the  program,  some 
administrators  echoed  their  attackers  in 
inquiring  whether  the  nation  can  afford 
such  a  costly  program,  while  others  re- 
versed the  question  to  ask  whether  the 
nation  can  afford  not  to  have  the  pro- 
gram. Then,  too,  while  some  stood  out 
bravely  for  holding  the  line  for  the 
unfortunates  in  our  population,  others 
suggested  certain  retrenchment,  or  at 
least  modification,  in  program;  and  a 
few  were  even  bold  enough  to  question 
long-accepted  social  work  principles,  and 
to  demand  another  look  at  "basic  as- 
sumptions." 

The  subject  of  publication  of  assist- 
ance rolls  was  omnipresent — not  sur- 
prising in  view  of  the  recent  action  of 
Congress  in  throwing  the  responsibility 
back  to  the  states.  But  this,  too,  met 
with  no  unanimity  of  opinion  in  spite 
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of  the  fact  the  APWA's  board  of  di- 
rectors issued  a  statement  upholding 
the  principle  of  confidentiality.  While 
"full  information  regarding  the  admin- 
istrative operations  of  public  welfare 
should  be  available,"  said  the  board, 
"there  should  be  full  protection  of  the 
identity  of  needy  individuals  and  of  in- 
formation regarding  their  personal  cir- 
cumstances." 


iJo     INEVITABLE    DID    A    NUMBER    OF    OF- 

ficials  regard  a  general  opening  up  of 
assistance  rolls  that  they  seemed  more 
concerned  with  the  administrative  prob- 
lem involved  than  with  efforts  to  ward 
off  such  action  by  their  legislators. 
"What  has  happened  in  the  states  where 
the  rolls  are  already  opened  for  inspec- 
tion?" they  asked.  Not  much,  they 
learned  from  representatives  from  Illi- 
nois and  Indiana,  who  told  of  a  great 
rush  for  the  lists  from  newspaper  re- 
porters in  the  first  days 
they  were  made  avail- 
able, and  then  an  ap- 
parent dying  out  of 
interest.  In  Chicago, 
they  learned,  the  re- 
porters stopped  doing 
their  own  investiga- 
tions of  assistance  re- 
cipients when  they 
found  that  they  were 
taking  too  much 
money  out  of  pocket 
because  their  sympa- 
thies were  aroused.  Discussion,  how- 
ever, brought  out  the  fact  that  in  no 
state  has  the  test  been  made  of  whether 
the  rolls  can  be  protected  from  political 
usage,  as  political  campaigns  have  not 
yet  occurred. 

Erwin  D.   Canham,   publisher  of  the 

'  Christian  Science  Monitor,  in  an  address 

at  the  conference's  formal  dinner,  called 

attention    to    the    conflict    between    two 


rights,  of  the  individual  to  privacy  and 
of  the  public  to  know  how  and  where 
its  money  is  spent.  Newspapers,  Mr. 
Canham  said,  have  a  responsibility  to 
judge  carefully  when  one  right  takes 
precedence  over  another.  Whether  this 
responsibility — when  assistance  caseloads 
are  concerned — should  in  the  last  analy- 
sis be  the  newspaper's,  the  public  assist- 
ance administrator's,  or  the  state  legis- 
lature's remained  an  unsettled  question 
throughout  the  conference. 

That  differences  in  state  laws  and  ex- 
perience are  behind  some  of  the  differ- 
ences in  opinion  that  always  emerge 
in  public  welfare  meetings  was  revealed 
in  these  sessions  by  references  to  "pen 
sion  minded"  and  "assistance  minded' 
states — with  Colorado,  California,  anc 
Washington,  where  old  age  assistance  ii 
truly  regarded  as  a  "right,"  being  of 
fered  as  examples  of  the  former,  anc 
the  latter  being  illustrated  by  New.  York 
and  other  northeastern  and  middlewest 
ern  states  where  meanj 
tests  have  some  mean 
ing.  The  distinctior 
stood  out,  however 
only  in  reference  tc 
OAA,  which  the  com 
plaining  part  of  th< 
public  seems  to  regarc 
as  less  innocuous  thar 
it  does  aid  to  depen 
dent  children. 

ADC,  under  fin 
in  many  states  as  fos 
tering  illegitimacy,  de 
pendency,  and  other  evils,  claimed  th< 
lion's  share  of  the  conferees'  attention 
but  the  philosophy  which  originated  ii 
— -that  mothers  who  must  also  be  the 
breadwinners  be  given  a  chance  to  sta) 
home  with  their  children — sometime; 
seemed  lost  in  discussions  of  how  appli 
cants  can  be  encouraged  to  go  to  work 
No  state,  however,  bragged  of  having 
adequate  individual  grants  in  relation  t< 
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present  costs  of  living,  and  there  was  a 
real  sense  of  uneasiness  over  what  is  hap- 
pening to  children  in  places  where  pub- 
lic clamor  has  resulted  in  stricter  eli- 
gibility requirements  for  ADC  families. 
Judge  Thomas  J.  S.  Waxter,  director 
of  the  Baltimore  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  which  has  thrown  the  entire 
responsibility  for  many  of  its  ADC 
families  onto  the  support  courts,  openly 
declared  that  he  knew  children  were 
suffering  because  of  the  courts'  inability 
to  act  quickly. 


O 


VER  THE  DARK  ATMOSPHERE,  HOWEVER, 

beamed  a  bright  silver  lining — a  decided 
•emphasis  on  the  restorative  functions  of 
public  welfare,  coupled  with  considerable 
•evidence  that  in  some  public  welfare 
offices,  at  least,  steps  are  being  taken 
through  casework  and  medical  and  re- 
ferral services  to  tackle  the  problems 
behind  an  individual's  dependency. 

This  accent  on  the  restoration  of  the 
individual  was  struck  in  the  opening 
session  by  Dr.  Martha  M.  Eliot,  chief 
of  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  who 
maintained  that  the  strength  of  our  so- 
ciety depends  on  the  "preservation  and 
enhancement  of  human  resources."  It 
resounded  again  at  a  luncheon  session 
where  Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk,  chairman 
of  the  Health  Resources  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, told  of  some  of  the  marvels  that 
could  be  achieved  through  a  combina- 
tion of  physical  rehabilitation  and  vo- 
cational training.  And  it  reverberated 
throughout  the  conference  in  repeated 
calls  for  cooperative  efforts  on  the  part 
of  public  welfare  departments  with  other 
agencies,  both  public  and  voluntary,  par- 
ticularly in  the  fields  of  health,  mental 
hygiene,  and  vocational  training. 

Dr.  Eliot  called  too  for  the  preventive 
approach,  which  she  maintained  is  not 
so  well  developed  in  the  welfare  as  in 
the  health  field.  Since  the  health  and 
welfare  aspects  of  individual  well-being 
are  "almost  inseparable,"  she  said,  pre- 
vention of  welfare  problems  involves 
measures  aimed  at  allowing  "physical, 
social,  and  emotional  growth  [to]  pro- 
ceed in  a  satisfactory  manner."  Stressing 
the  importance  of  emotional  factors  in 
human  well-being,  she  pointed  out  that 
recognition  of  this  is  "changing  the 
conception  of  needed  measures  in  both 
health  and  welfare  fields  and  drawing 
these  two  fields  ever  closer  together." 

The  interdependence  of  health  and 
welfare  and  of  the  programs  that  affect 
them  was  also  underscored  in  a  panel 
on  community  health  resources.  There, 
experts  from  various  phases  of  the 


health  field  showed  that  health  workers 
must  be  concerned  with  public  assist- 
ance standards  because  of  their  effect 
on  health,  while  public  welfare  person- 
nel must  take  part  in  planning  for 
community  resources  for  maintaining 
health  and,  hence,  independence. 

At  the  luncheon,  Dr.  Rusk  pleaded 
with  welfare  officials  to  set  their  sights 
on  the  broad  definition  of  welfare — the 
good  of  the  individual —  rather  than 
merely  thinking  in  terms  of  giving  peo- 
ple something  to  "tide  them  over."  De- 
claring that  everybody  has  to  work  to 
achieve  well-being,  he  maintained  that 
many  disabled  persons  are  homebound 
only  because  they  have  had  inadequate 
training.  This  can  be  remedied,  he  said, 
by  building  into  every  hospital  program 
a  section  to  evaluate  the  potentialities 
of  permanently  disabled  patients  and 
train  them  accordingly — some  for  full 
employment,  some  for  sheltered  work, 
some  for  home  work.  Even  many  of 
those  who  require  permanent  custodial 
care  can  be  trained  to  do  work  that  is 
useful  to  the  institution,  this  specialist 
in  physical  medicine  maintained. 

1    HE    WELFARE    DEPARTMENT'S    PLACE    IN 

instigating  rehabilitative  efforts  came  out 
in  a  round  table  which  provided  graphic 
illustrations  of  how  persons  who  were 
seriously  disabled,  mentally  and  physi- 
cally, were  restored  to  self-support  in 
local  communities  through  the  coopera- 
tive efforts  of  the  old  age  and  survivors 
insurance  office,  the  public  employment 
service,  the  department  of  welfare,  and 
the  office  of  vocational  rehabilitation. 

A  panel  on  the  aged  also  emphasized 
the  restorative  functions  of  public  wel- 
fare, but  it  revealed  a  conflict  in  these 
efforts  with  the  pension  concept.  Most 
of  the  panel  members  agreed  that  the 
older  person's  emotional  need  for  use- 
ful activity  in  addition  to  the  material 
essentials,  calls  for  a  more  careful  evalu- 
ation of  his  employment  potentialities  at 
the  time  he  applies  for  assistance.  But 
they  were  reminded  by  Elizabeth  Mac- 
Latchie  of  California  of  the  difficulties 
of  using  this  approach  in  states  where 
old  age  assistance  grants  are  regarded 
as  pensions.  Nevertheless,  Mrs.  Mac- 
Latchie  was  able  to  tell  of  an  experiment 
in  California  which  allows  officials  from 
the  State  Employment  Services  to  re- 
view the  assistance  caseloads  in  search 
of  possible  employables. 

Casework  in  public  welfare  agencies 
was  urged  in  a  number  of  round  tables 
not  only  as  a  means  of  helping  indi- 
viduals achieve  self-support,  but  also  to 


enable  parents — particularly  ADC  par- 
ents to  build  a  sound  home  life  for  their 
children.  The  question  of  how  this  was 
to  be  provided  in  agencies  where  the 
great  proportion  of  workers  have  no 
professional  training  brought  various 
answers:  better  supervision  and  in-service 
training;  a  closer  cooperative  effort  be- 
tween child  welfare  workers  and  ADC 
staff;  educational  leave.  Spokesmen  for 
the  use  of  casework  skills  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  assistance  eligibility,  had 
a  few  opposite  numbers  in  those  who 
expressed  the  belief  that  professional 
social  workers  had  brought  too  many 
frills  to  an  essentially  investigatory  job. 
One  administrator  announced  that  his 
state  had  dropped  its  educational  leave 
program. 

The  consensus  seemed  to  be  that  train- 
ing must  fit  the  requirements  of  the 
job,  although  there  was  at  least  one 
plea  for  accepting  staff  limitations  real- 
istically and  not  expecting  more  of  the 
workers  than  they  are  equipped  to  de- 
liver. Even  a  child  welfare  worker, 
who  usually  has  more  training  than  a 
public  assistance  worker,  cannot  do  an 
effective  job  where  definitions  of  breadth 
and  quality  of  service  are  beyond  her 
capacity,  said  Janet  Smith,  director  of 
Nevada's  Division  of  Child  Welfare 
Services.  A  group  discussing  the  impli- 
cations for  public  welfare  of  the  re- 
cently completed  Hollis-Taylor  study  of 
social  work  education  unanimously  en- 
dorsed the  report's  recommendation  for 
a  similar  inquiry  into  what  is  involved 
in  public  welfare  practice. 


V-*OOD     ADMINISTRATION,     KNOWING     THE 

facts  about  assistance  recipients,  and  in- 
terpreting them  to  the  community  and 
the  legislature  were  stressed  again  and 
again  as  the  three  essentials  for  finding 
favor  with  the  public.  However,  one 
local  administrator,  Alvin  E.  Rose  of 
Chicago,  suggested  that  the  program 
had  to  be  "sold"  on  the  basis  of  self- 
protection,  like  fire  prevention  or  con- 
tagious disease  control.  Public  welfare 
workers  can  use  the  casework  method 
because  they  know  it  is  the  best  way 
to  do  the  job,  but  they  do  not  have 
to  talk  about  it,  this  former  newspaper- 
man said.  This  suggestion  met  with 
considerable  objection  on  the  grounds 
that  public  acceptance  never  could  be 
achieved  without  real  understanding, 
based  on  a  broad  knowledge  of  policy 
and  facts. 

"We  have  fundamental  principles  on 
which  we  cannot  compromise,  and  it  is 
our  responsibility  to  let  the  public  know 
about  them,"  asserted  Lillie  H.  Nairne 
of  New  Orleans.  Robert  H.  MacRae, 
director  of  the  Welfare  Council  of 
Metropolitan  Chicago,  called  for  great- 
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er  efforts  toward  citizenship  participa- 
tion, especially  through  public  welfare 
advisory  committees,  as  the  best  way 
of  achieving  public  understanding. 

A  reminder  that  public  welfare  ad- 
ministrators carry  out  but  do  not  make 
policy  came  from  Nevada's  director  of 
welfare,  Barbara  C.  Coughlin.  Behind 
all  the  conflict,  she  said,  is  the  public's 
confusion  over  whether  it  wants  a  secur- 
ity or  a  residual  program,  illustrated 
by  its  simultaneous  demand  for  and 
complaints  against  investigation  of  rela- 
tives or  liens  against  property  owned 
by  assistance  recipients.  While  admin- 
istrators cannot  be  held  responsible  for 
these  conflicts,  Mrs.  Coughlin  asserted, 
they  can  produce  the  facts  which  will 
make  it  possible  for  a  clear  policy  to  be 
developed. 

The  staff's  part  in  creating  or  confus- 
ing public  understanding  came  under 
discussion,  too,  with  emphasis  on  the 
importance  of  staff  knowledge  of  policy 
and  total  operations,  and  with  some  con- 
cern over  the  staff  member's  conviction 
about  his  job.  Self-examination  also  was 
encouraged. 

"Are  we  as  administrators  ourselves 
not  convinced  of  the  program?"  asked 
one  conferee  spontaneously  from  the 
floor.  Weakness  in  administration  should 
be  recognized  and  discussed,  he  sug- 
gested, without  throwing  the  whole  pro- 
gram on  the  defensive.  Similarly,  Lucy 
Freeman  of  The  New  Yorfc  Times  told 
a  panel  audience  that  a  public  welfare 
director  without  conviction  about  his 
program  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
convince  the  press  of  its  worthwhileness. 


w. 


HILE    THERE    WAS    MUCH    WONDERING 

out  loud  about  whether  public  welfare 
spokesmen  had  not  antagonized  the  pub- 
lic by  putting  too  much  emphasis  on 
assistance  as  a  right,  the  conferees  ex- 
hibited little  disposition  to  discuss  theo- 
ries except  in  relation  to  immediate  and 
pressing  problems.  An  exception  was  Dr. 
George  E.  Davidson,  Canada's  deputy 
minister  for  welfare.  At  the  final  lunch- 
eon he  traced  the  comparable  develop- 
ments of  public  welfare  concepts  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  from  the 
days  when  the  early  political  philoso- 
phers used  the  term  to  imply  the  good 
of  all,  through  the  days  of  personalized 
and  rather  condescending  "charity,"  to 
the'  more  modern  realization  that  wel- 
fare programs  are  an  economic  neces- 
sity in  an  industrialized  society. 

Warning  that  human  values  may  get 
lost  in  a  "punch  card  approach  to  social 
security."  Dr.  Davidson  called  on  public 
welfare  officials  to  keep  constantly  aware 
of  the  social  content  and  social  purposes 
of  their  programs.  Though  he  acknowl- 
edged the  same  dangers  of  mechaniza- 
tion in  his  own  country's  programs  ot 


universal  children's  allowances  and  old 
age  pensions,  he  expressed  the  belief 
that  their  very  universality  is  "welding 
together  all  classes  of  Canadian  society 
in  common  support  of  responsibly  con- 
ceived public  welfare  measures,"  and 
thus  effecting  a  return  to  the  early  con- 
cept of  public  welfare  as  the  promotion 
of  the  public  good  for  all. 

An  especially  bright  spot  of  the  con- 
ference was  the  presentation  at  the 
dinner  of  the  W.  S.  Terry,  Jr.  Memo- 
rial Merit  Award  to  Gertrude  Springer, 
former  associate  editor  of  The  Survey. 
(See  page  38.) 

At  the  annual  business  meeting,  an- 
nouncement was  made  of  the  re-election 
by  mail  of  Fred  K.  Hoehler  as  president 
for  the  coming  year.  There  was  also  an 


announcement  of  the  adoption  of  a  plan 
whereby  the  round  table  conference 
henceforth  will  be  held  biennially  in- 
stead of  annually,  with  the  next  meeting 
in  Chicago  in  1953.  Six  regional  con- 
ferences, however,  will  be  sponsored 
by  the  organization  during  1952. 

Reporting  on  the  program  ahead, 
Loula  Dunn,  director  of  the  association, 
in  a  sense  summarized  the  mood  of  the 
entire  conference  when  she  said: 

"We  in  public  welfare  should  square 
our  shoulders  and  insist  that  the  spot- 
light on  our  programs  should  reflect  a 
clear  picture  of  what  we  do.  We  can 
only  look  at  ourselves  with  disfavor 
if  we  fail  to  meet  the  challenge  that 
lies  ahead  of  us. 

"1952  will  be  a  difficult  year." 


Self-Appraisal  in  Cincinnati 


A  UNIQUE  NATIONAL-LOCAL  WORK- 
shop  Conference  on  Leisure  Time 
Services  took  place  in  Cincinnati,  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  local  Council  of 
Social  Agencies,  November  13-15,  1951. 
Attended  by  professional  and  lay  repre- 
sentatives of  both  national  and  local  and 
public  and  private  agencies  in  the  recrea- 
tion, leisure  time,  and  group  work  fields, 
the  sessions  were  a  part  of  a  self  ap- 
praisal of  the  community's  many  social 
services. 

Using  a  survey  report,  in  preparation 
for  two  years,  as  a  springboard  to  im- 
proving local  leisure  time  services,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  national  and  local  agen- 
cies locked  arms  in  the  three-day  work- 
shop to  establish  guideposts,  common 
definitions,  and  criteria  for  doing  a  bet- 
ter job  and  achieving  realistic  coordina- 
tion of  public  and  voluntary  efforts. 

First  workshop  task  was  to  shore  up 
the  pillars  which  support  any  well  or- 
ganized community  leisure  time  services. 


Thus,  discussions  revolved  around  the 
everyday  problems  of  raising  and  spend- 
ing money;  finding,  using,  and  retaining 
competent  leadership,  including  volun- 
teers: developing  techniques  for  inter- 
preting the  work;  setting  forth  methods 
of  keeping  the  agencies'  records  and 
handling  the  business  procedures  and, 


planning  and  developing  the  program. 

In  order  to  clear  the  air  for  the  func- 
tional workshop  discussion  to  follow,  the 
conference  started  with  a  symposium  on 
"What  the  Local  Communities  Expect 
of  National  Agencies."  Both  national 
and  local  representatives  had  opportunity 
to  express  their  views  and  acquaint  one 
another  with  their  respective  problems. 

In  probing  into  recreation,  the  con- 
ferees seemed  to  be  thinking  of  some- 
thing greater  than  the  mere  operation 
of  summer  playgrounds,  the  organiza- 
tion, supervision,  and  stimulation  of 
troops  or  clubs  in  a  group  environment 
or  even  the  simple  provision  of  services 
which  the  public  believed  to  be  worth- 
while. It  was  clear  that  many  felt  they 
were  dealing  with  those  basic  concepts 
of  democracy  which  depend  upon  oppor- 
tunities for  satisfying  individual  growth. 

A  summary  of  the  findings  of  these 
workshops  will  be  part  of  the  final  re- 
port of  the  Appraisal  Project,  to  be 
issued  early  this  year.  Almost  every 
social  agency  in  the-  community,  tax 
supported  or  voluntary,  has  participated 
in  some  phase  of  the  study,  with  656 
persons  actively  engaged  in  formulating 
and  assembling  the  various  reports.  The 
purpose  is  to  inventory  all  social  services 
in  the  community  and  to  illuminate 
those  areas  where  services  are  lacking  as 
well  as  those  in  which  there  may  be 
unnecessary  duplications. 

The  unusual  three-day  conference 
arose  from  the  decision  of  the  group 
charged  with  surveying  recreation,  in- 
formal education,  and  group  work  to 
draw  in  the  representatives  of  national 
agencies  in  their  efforts  to  seek  guide- 
posts  for  what  the  community  ought  to 
have.  CHARLES  K.  BRIGHTBILL 

University  of  Illinois 
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The  Offender 
on  Probation 


TWO  GENERATIONS  AGO,  PROBATION  AND 
parole,  moving  cautiously,  were  still 
a  "mercy"  and  Probation  Officer  Ram- 
say of  Massachusetts,  in  association  with 
newspaperman  McBrayne,  wrote  "One 
Chance  More"  as  a  description  of  the 
probation  work  of  his  day.  "Advances 
in  Understanding  the  Offender,"  a  series 
of  papers  presented  at  conferences  of  the 
National  Probation  and  Parole  Associa- 
tion (price  $1.50  paper,  $2  cloth),  show 
how  different  the  conception  is  today. 
We  speak  now  of  helping  offenders  to 
readjust  to  society  through  casework  and 
treatment  of  personality. 

The  judge  no  longer  is  solely  respon- 
sible. The  probation  officer  now  divides 
the  stage  with  him.  Judge  Elwood  F. 
Melson  of  Wilmington,  who  speaks  of 
the  self  deification  of  judges  as  a  thing 
of  the  past,  defines  probation  as  a  legal 
status  selectively  imposed  by  the  court 
on  an  offender  who,  as  a  result  of  a 
study  made  of  him,  has  been  predeter- 
mined as  able  to  use  the  services  of  pro- 
bation profitably  and  as  willing  to  try. 
The  components  of  this  definition  may 
clash  but  there  is  a  new  idea  here  in  the 
willingness  of  the  probationer  to  accept 
probation.  "Participation  of  proba- 
tioner and  parolee  is  one  of  our  un- 
explored reservoirs  of  help,"  says  Gor- 
don S.  Jaeck  of  the  Minnesota  State 
Board  of  Parole. 

Another  kind  of  participation,  this 
time  by  the  community,  is  emphasized 
by  Richard  Clendenen  of  the  U.  S.  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  who  discusses  care  of 
children  after  leaving  institutions  by  case- 
work agencies  in  their  home  towns. 

Whether  released  child  or  adult  shall 
retain  his  or  her  contacts  with  the  insti- 
tutional community  in  which  so  much 


LAST  CHANCE! 

This  month  gives  you  your  last 
opportunity  to  nominate  a  candidate 
for  the  1952  Survey  Award,  as  no 
nominations  will  be  accepted  by  the 
committee  after  February  1.  Instruc- 
tions for  making  nominations  appear 
at  the  top  of  the  nomination  blank 
on  page  3  of  this  issue. 

Please  note  that  this  year's 
awardee  will  be  chosen  on  the  basis 
of  his  or  her  contribution  to  social 
work  within  the  past  five  years.  Any- 
one not  on  The  Survey  staff  or  board 
may  submit  as  many  nominations  as 
he  wishes.  Additional  blanks  will  be 
forwarded  on  request. 


time  was  spent  is  a  question  raised.  One 
institution  forbids  girls  to  correspond 
with  former  associates  in  the  home,  but 
ex-prisoners  from  Elmira  meet  twice  a 
month  to  offer  their  help  and  service  to 
men  "coming  out." 

In  review  of  legislation,  new  laws  for 
dealing  with  the  psychopathic  offenders 
are  cited,  New  Jersey  providing  a  diag- 
nostic center  and  requiring  the  judge  to 
accept  the  psychiatrist's  conclusions  if 
based  on  the  conditions  prescribed  by 
law;  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  pro- 
viding an  indeterminate  sentence  of  one 
day  to  life,  with  psychiatric  treatment. 

Hope  is  held  out  by  Dr.  Melitta 
Schmideberg  for  success  in  psychiatric 
treatment  of  the  criminal  psychopath,  al- 
though she  quotes  a  parole  officer  who 
says  that  he  becomes  just  a  "plain  cop" 
for  the  protection  of  society  if  such  men 
prove  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  kindness 
and  reason. 

The  old  distinction  once  so  carefully 
made  between  probation  and  parole  case- 
work is  disappearing.  Eleven  states  now 
have  complete  unification  of  adult  pro- 
bation and  parole  cases. 

Wisconsin  has  been  recruiting  young 
people  for  its  probation  and  parole 
service  from  schools  of  social  work  from 
nine  different  states.  Probation  and 
parole  work  is  now  a  professional  job. 

LEON  THOMAS  STERN 
Pennsylvania  Citizens  Association 
for  Health  and  Welfare 

Proceedings  of 
Important  Conferences 

THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  TWO  IMPORTANT 
conferences,  previously  reported  in 
this  magazine  have  just  come  off  the 
press  in  book  form.  "Man  and  His 
Years,"  published  by  the  Health  Publi- 
cations Institute,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  (price 
$1.75  in  paper,  $3.25  in  cloth)  reports  in 
detail  the  discussion  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  first  National  Conference  on 
Aging,  held  in  Washington  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1950  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Federal  Security  Agency.  (See 
"Magna  Carta  for  the  Aging,"  by 
Marion  Robinson,  The  Survey,  October 
1950.) 

"The  Social  Welfare  Forum,"  just 
published  by  the  Columbia  University 
Press  (price  $5)  contains  the  complete 
text  of  all  the  papers  presented  in  the 
general  sessions  of  the  78th  meeting  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
(see  "Human  Welfare  the  Constant 
Goal,"  by  Kathryn  Close,  The  Survey, 


June  1951,  page  269)  as  well  as  a  few 
from  the  section,  committee,  and  associ- 
ate group  meetings  selected  for  their 
"broad  import." 

Children 


of  Neglect 


LAST  APRIL,  THE  REPORT  OF  THE 
President's  Commission  on  Migra- 
tory Labor  stirred  fresh  effort  on  behalf 
of  unschooled  children  of  migrant 
workers.  The  Commission  expressed 
its  grave  concern  about  "hundreds  of 
thousands"  of  such  children  who  "today 
are  getting  little  or  no  educatiori"  and 
who  "face  the  prospect  of  being  slightly, 
if  any,  better  able  to  improve  their 
earning  power  and  to  raise  their  level 
of  living  than  have  their  parents  before 
them." 

For  nearly  twenty  years,  the  National 
Home  Missions  Council  took  the  lead  in 
organizing  day  care  centers  in  migrant 
camps  in  New  York  State.  The  aim  of 
these  centers  was  to  safeguard  young 
children  while  their  parents  worked  in 
the  field,  and  to  provide  wholesome 
recreation  and  nourishing  meals.  With 
federal  funds  under  the  wartime  L^.n- 
ham  Act,  the  program  expanded,  but  it 
shrank  with  the  withdrawal  of  federal 
money. 

Since  1946,  the  legislature  has  pro- 
vided funds  on  a  modest  scale  for  a 
program  administered  jointly  by  the 
state  and  the  growers'  association. 
Though  New  York  has  been  less  neglect- 
ful of  this  group  than  have  many  states, 
even  at  its  peak  this  day  care  program 
included  fewer  than  20  percent  of  the 
children  of  migrant  workers.  It  never 
attempted  to  solve  the  educational  prob- 
lem of  these  neglected  young  Americans. 

Many  communities  employing  migrant 
workers  have  been  increasingly  diligent 
in  trying  to  enroll  their  children  in  local 
schools  when  the  schools  were  in  session, 
but  most  migrants  are  "on  the  road" 
only  from  about  April  to  November. 
Spurred  in  part  by  the  report  of  the 
President's  Commission,  a  number  of 
widely  scattered  communities  attempted 
during  the  summer  of  1951  to  give  spe- 
cial educational  opportunities  to  the  chil- 
dren of  migrant  workers.  Among  these 
were  Pooleville,  New  York;  Hollandale, 
Minnesota;  Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan; 
Hoopeston,  Illinois;  Maupun,  Wisconsin; 
and  Morgan  County,  Colorado.  None 
of  these  undertakings  began  to  meet 
statewide  needs.  That  in  Pooleville,  for 
example,  was  limited  to  twenty-one  chil- 
dren— far  fewer  than  one  percent  of 
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the  children  of  migrant  workers  in  the 
state  last  summer.  But  each  project  was 
of  outstanding  value  in  pointing  to  the 
need  for  special  school  programs  for 
these  boys  and  girls,  the  available  com- 
munity resources,  the  ability  of  the  chil- 
dren to  make  up  for  lost  time,  given  a 
fraction  of  the  chance  so  many  of  us 
take  for  granted  as  part  of  "the  Amer- 
ican way." 

In  many  states,  new  legislation  is  re- 
quired to  authorize  and  finance  summer 
schools  for  migrant  children.  Such  a 
measure  will  be  sponsored  by  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Education 
in  the  coming  session  of  the  legislature, 
calling  for  $10,000  for  the  establishment 
of  seven  summer  schools  for  migrants. 
But  this  is  only  a  "next  step"  beyond 
the  Pooleville  experiment  of  1951. 

The  situation  obviously  demands,  not 
a  few  scattered  understakings,  but  state- 
wide study,  planning,  and  functioning 
on  the  part  of  educational  leaders  and 
public  school  systems,  supported  by  an 
informed  public  opinion. 


New  Hope  for 
Some  Refugees 

THE  PROVISIONAL  INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
Committee  for  the  Movement  of  Mi- 
grants from  Europe,  the  newest  in  a  suc- 
cession of  postwar  international  organi- 
zations for  the  care  of  refugees,  came 
into  being  last  month  as  a  result  of  a 
conference  in  Brussels.  Called  to  con- 
sider ways  of  filling  the  gap  to  be  left 
by  the  liquidation  of  the  International 
Refugee  Organization  this  month  and 
by  the  scuttling  last  October  of  a  com- 
prehensive migration  plan  prepared  by 
the  International  Labor  Organization 
(see  "Little  Man  What  Now?"  The 
Survey,  November  1951,  page  485),  the 
conference  brought  together  representa- 
tives of  twenty-three  non-Communist  na- 
tions. Sixteen  of  these,  including  the 
United  States,  have  already  joined  the 
new  agency,  which  will  assume  the  task 
of  operating  the  ships  formerly  char- 
tered by  the  IRO  for  moving  refugees. 


Under  the  plan,  115,000  persons  are 
expected  to  be  moved  from  Europe  dur- 
ing 1952,  at  a  cost  of  $37,000,000,  of 
which  $9,000,000  will  come  from  the 
United  States.  This  is  hardly  more  than 
half  the  number  that  would  have  been 
helped  to  migrate  during  the  first  year 
of  the  five-year  plan  proposed  by  ILO, 
and  only  a  fraction  of  the  500,000  a  year 
which  a  recent  IRO  report,  "Migration 
from  Europe,"  maintains  could  be  moved 
efficiently. 

With  Europe  suffering  from  a  popu- 
lation excess  estimated  at  about  5,000,000 
persons,  the  new  plan  can  hardly  make 
more  than  a  dent  in  its  problem  of  un- 
employment and  want.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  some  cause  for  rejoicing  in  the 
fact  that  at  least  some  of  its  great  masses 
of  surplus  people  will  have  a  chance 
for  a  new  life  this  year,  while  others  may 
find  some  dim  hope  in  the  terms  of  the 
Brussels  agreement  requiring  the  Pro- 
visional Committee  to  study  the  need  for 
its  continued  existence  when  the  cur- 
rent year  is  up. 


PERSONALITIES  and  PROJECTS 


social  welfare  in  terms  of  significant  people 


Terry  Award  to 

our  Miss  Bailey 

NEARLY  TEN  YEARS  HAVE  PAST  SINCE 
GERTRUDE  SPRINGER,  alias 
"Amelia  Bailey,"  retired  from  the  staff 
of  The  Survey,  where  for  twelve  years 
she  had  been  associate  editor,  respon- 
sible for  the  Survey  Midmonthly.  During 
that  period,  which  embraced  all  the 
Great  Depression  of  the  Thirties,  she 
created  Miss  Bailey,  the  kindly  field 
supervisor  who  came  to  mean  so  much 
in  helping  that  fairly  new  and  somewhat 
bewildered  public  servant,  the  public  as- 
sistance worker,  learn  to  cope  with  the 
harassing  aspects  of  the  job. 

On  November  30  last,  at  the  Annual 
Round  Table  Conference  of  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Welfare  Association,  several 
hundred  of  those  public  servants,  many 
of  them  now  "big  brass,"  showed  that 
they  had  not  forgotten  the  part  Gertrude 
Springer  had  played  in  their  education, 


GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 

by  giving  her  a  real  ovation.  The  oc- 
casion was  her  receipt  of  the  W.  S. 
Terry,  Jr.  Award  for  "her  unique 
achievements  as  a  penetrating  reporter 
of  the  American  social  scene,  and  her 
special  contributions  in  the  field  of  pub- 
lic welfare." 

In   making   the    presentation,    Robert 
T.   Lansdale,   commissioner   of   welfare 


for  the  State  of  New  York,  told  some 
of  Gertrude  Springer's  story  in  her  own 
words,  written  in  a  letter  to  a  friend: 

"I  think  that  it  was  in  Italy  with  the 
Red  Cross  during  the  first  World  War 
that  I  first  began  to  have  a  feeling  for 
the  little  people  at  the  end  of  the  line 
of  command.  My  job  took  me  out  into 
the  field  and  I  saw  what  a  struggle  it 
was  to  reconcile  the  rules  laid  down 
in  the  Rome  office  with  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  little  towns  and  vil- 
lages. 

From  then  on  I've  never  been  too 
at  ease  with  the  big  brass.  I  do  much 
better  with  the  people  whom  Lincoln 
said  the  Lord  must  love  because  he  made 
so  many  of  them. 

"Trying  to  sort  out  what  has  been 
important — there  was  Mary  Richmond 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  I  can't 
put  a  finger  on  what  association  with 
her  did  for  me,  but  I  know  it  was  some- 
thing. Perhaps  she  first  made  me — oh 
I  dunno. 

"I    was    baptized    in    public    welfare  i 
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by  old  Bird  Coler  when  he  was  New 
York  City  commissioner  of  welfare  or 
whatever  they  called  it  in  his  day.  I 
had  been  brought  up  to  think  that  the 
only  'charity'  work  in  New  York  was 
done  by  private  agencies  and  when  I 
heard  him  say  that  something  like  75 
percent  of  the  money  expended  for 
charity  was  from  public,  not  private, 
funds,  I  sat  up  and  took  notice.  That's 
when  I  really  joined  the  public  welfare 
movement. 

"Probably  it  was  those  three  influ- 
ences, the  Italian  experience,  Miss  Rich- 
mond's philosophy  about  people,  and  old 
Coler's  practicality  that  were  more  or 
less  the  background  that  I  brought  to  my 
observations  of  and  writing  about  public 
welfare  as  it  developed." 

Mr.  Lansdale  expressed  the  convic- 
tion that  public  welfare  would  not  be 
on  the  spot  it  is  on  today  if  "Miss  Bailey 
had  continued  to  roam  the  land,  to  re- 
port back  to  us  how  we  needed  to  keep 
alert  to  human  needs  through  preserv- 
ing the  common  touch." 

The  awardee  received  a  beautifully 
engraved,  leather  bound  citation  which 
reads,  in  part: 

"Perhaps  her  greatest  contribution  to 
public  welfare  has  been  to  focus  atten- 
tion upon  those  in  the  ranks  of  public 
social  services — 'the  overworked  and 
underpaid  home  visitor  who  meets 
Brother  Jones  and  the  Widow  Smith.' . . . 

"She  lived  the  story  of  public  welfare 
with  'the  little  people'  in  the  field,  re- 
porting through  their  eyes  the  pressing, 
difficult  days  of  the  Depression,  and  later 
their  problems  in  making  effective  a  fed- 
eral-state-local pattern  of  public  assist- 
ance and  child  care.  She  built  the 
morale,  the  courage  and  the  hope  of  all 
those  who  worked  so  valiantly  to  stem 
the  flood  of  personal  disasters  and  trag- 
edies that  all  but  engulfed  them  as  they 
labored  in  the  front  lines." 

It  was  typical  of  Gertrude  Springer 
that  she  could  only  accept  this  honor 
as  "a  tribute  to  the  girls  and  boys  who 
ride  the  dirt  roads  and  climb  the 
tumbled  down  stairs."  Said  she: 

"The  directives  from  Washington 
travel  a  long  and  tortuous  course  before 
they  get  down  to  the  home  visitor  who 
must  cope  with  old  man  Jones  and  the 
Widow  Smith.  By  the  time  they  get 
there  they  are  so  burdened  with  pro- 
cedures, so  encrusted  with  interpreta- 
tions that  only  the  sturdiest  social 
imagination  can  relate  them  to  the  peo- 
ple sitting  on  the  benches  out  in  the 
waiting  room." 

Speaking  of  the  way  the  home  visitor 


is  held  "personally  accountable  not  only 
for  the  system  as  it  emanates  from  Wash- 
ington but  for  the  shortcomings  of  old 
man  Jones  and  the  Widow  Smith,"  she 
praised  her  for  maintaining  "her  faith 
in  human  beings  and  in  the  humane  in- 
tent of  the  law  under  which  she  func- 
tions." And  she  added: 

"It  is  a  profound  gratification  to  me 
to  be  held  her  champion  and  her 
friend." 
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O    COUNTRY    CAN    REALLY    GET    LAST- 

ing  benefit  from  the  demonstra- 
tions, training,  and  recommendations  of- 
fered through  a  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram unless  it  has  an  adequate  system  of 
public  administration." 

Thus,  HUBERTUS  VAN  MOOK,  a 
comparative  newcomer  in  the  United 
Nations  Secretariat  explains  his  presence 
on  the  Technical  Assistance  staff.  For 
this  affable  Dutchman,  who  hails  from 
Indonesia,  has  been  directly  concerned 
for  more  than  thirty  years  with  the  ad- 
ministrative aspects  of  government. 
Now,  as  head  of  the  UN's  newly  created 
Division  of  Public  Administration — set 
up  within  the  Department  of  Technical 
Assistance — he  carries  responsibility  for 
a  program  which  offers  countries  help 
in  developing  systems  of  public  adminis- 
tration to  meet  the  demands  of  expanded 
social  and  economic  programs  or  to  re- 
vamp outmoded  systems  in  line  with  new 
aims  and  goals. 

"This  can't  be  done  through  a  blue- 
print." Mr.  Van  Mook  recently  ex- 
plained to  a  Survey  reporter.  "Adminis- 
trative patterns  must  necessarily  be 
molded  to  suit  the  cultural  and  economic 
characteristics  of  each  individual  coun- 
try." 

He  pointed  out,  however,  that  long 
years  of  experience  with  complex  prob- 
lems had  given  highly  developed  coun- 
tries a  knowledge  of  administrative  tech- 
niques which  can  be  usefully  passed  on 
to  others.  This,  UN's  Division  of  Ad- 
ministration is  trying  to  do  through  the 
organization  of  seminars,  the  establish- 
ment of  training  centers  and  the  pro- 
vision of  fellowships,  as  well  as  through 
the  dispatch  of  experts  to  governments 
which  request  special  advice. 

What  goes  out  to  the  governments 
depends  on  the  scope  of  their  requests, 
Mr.  Van  Mook  explained.  A  govern- 
ment may  ask  for  one  expert  to  help  in 
planning  the  administration  of  a  new 
program,  or  a  small  group  of  experts  to 
train  local  administrators,  or  a  large 
group  to  help  in  the  reorganization  of 


its  entire  administrative  system.  While 
the  UN  can  do  nothing  without  a  re- 
quest from  the  government  concerned, 
this  sometimes  emanates  from  the  sug- 
gestion of  another  UN  expert.  For, 
while  almost  all  Technical  Assistance 
projects  involve  public  administration  in 
some  way,  to  many  it  is  basic.  "It  is 
useless  to  recommend  that  a  country  re- 
organize its  railways  if  its  administra- 
tion is  not  sufficiently  trained  and 
equipped  to  do  so,"  this  experienced  ad- 
ministrator elucidated. 

Widely  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
expert  of  public  administration  experts, 
Mr.  Van  Mook  came  to  the  UN  Secre- 
tariat from  the  University  of  California 


Bertrand.     Geneva 

HUBERTUS  VAN  MOOK 

at  Berkeley,  where  for  two  years  he 
had  been  a  visiting  professor  in  political 
science.  That  has  been  the  only  "ivory 
tower"  interval  in  his  long  career  in  gov- 
ernment, which  began  with  an  appren- 
ticeship to  a  district  officer  in  Java,  and 
eventually  made  him  head  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Department  in  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies.  In  1940,  at  a  time  when 
the  government  of  his  parent  country, 
The  Netherlands,  was  itself  in  exile  in 
London,  he  carried  the  frustrating  re- 
sponsibility of  trying  to  hold  off  a 
threatening  Japanese  invasion  through 
the  only  possible  weapon,  prolonged 
negotiation.  Eventually  the  invaders 
could  no  longer  be  held  off  and  he  and 
his  staff  had  to  become  part  of  The 
Netherlands  government  in  exile,  which 
he  joined  as  Minister  of  the  Colonies. 

After  the  war  Mr.  Van  Mook  returned 
to  his  native  Indonesia  as  acting  Gover- 
nor General  where  he  remained  until  his 
resignation  in  1948.  Then  he  spent  a 
year  in  Holland  where  his  family  now 
remains,  his  wife  to  keep  house  for  his 
daughter  who  is  still  in  school,  and  his 
son,  an  MIT  graduate,  to  practice  engi- 
neering. 
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The  Enemy  Within 


ARTHUR  GARFIELD  HAYS 


THE  FEAR  OF  FREEDOM,  by  Francis 
Biddle.  Introduction  by  Harold  L. 
Ickes.  Doubleday.  #3.50 

FREEDOM  ON  THE  ONE  HAND,  SECURITY 
on  the  other,  are  sometimes  regarded 
as  alternatives.  This  is  totalitarian  doc- 
trine. Democracy  regards  security  and 
freedom  as  supplementary,  on  the  theory 
that  one  does  not  exist  without  the  other. 

Francis  Biddle,  former  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  has  written 
a  book  which  shows  the  dangers  to 
democracy  of  applying  the  totalitarian 
philosophy  to  a  free  state.  It  shows 
what  happens  when  you  accept  the  terms 
as  necessary  alternatives,  and  curb  free- 
dom for  an  assumed  security.  The 
thesis  of  the  book  appears  in  the  tide 
and  in  the  first  chapter,  "The  Obsession 
of  Fear."  It  is  based  on  the  well  known 
statement  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  "They 
that  can  give  up  essential  liberty  to  ob- 
tain a  little  temporary  safety,  deserve 
neither  liberty  nor  safety." 

It  is  difficult  to  review  a  book  so  well 
written,  so  tightly  written,  that  the  re- 
viewer is  tempted  to  quote  a  large  part 
of  it,  and  this  with  a  feeling  of  regret 
that  he  is  not  quoting  it  all.  Says  Harold 
L.  Ickes  in  an  introduction:  "A  general 
reading  of  this  book,  especially  by  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  of  other  legislative 
bodies  throughout  the  land,  would  have 
a  cleansing  and  healing  effect  upon 
minds  clogged  with  unjustified  imagin- 
ings and  self-induced  apprehensions." 

The  First  Amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution provides  that  Congress  shall  pass 
no  law  abridging  freedom  of  speech,  and 
our  state  constitutions  contain  like  pro- 
visions. But  experience  shows  that 
there  are  other  curbs  on  free  speech 
even  more  effective  than  laws.  It  has 
been  said  that  when  freedom  dies  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people,  its 
substance  is  soon  sacrificed  under  forms 


of  law.  The  atmosphere  of  the  social 
order  is  what  counts. 

Loyalty  investigations,  hearings  by 
congressional  committees,  state  commit- 
tees, statements  by  congressmen  and 
senators  under  the  cloak  of  immunity, 
screenings  of  opinion  by  government,  by 
universities,  by  corporations  and  by  pri- 
vate employers,  published  sheets  like 
Counter  Attac\,  or  books  like  "Red 
Channels,"  legislative  acts  like  the  Smith 
Act,  the  McCarren  Act  and  the  Feinberg 
law,  the  McCarthys  and  their  ilk,  the  im- 
portation of  the  European  theory  of 
"guilt  by  association,"  ...  all  this  brings 
about  an  atmosphere  today  where  free 
speech  is  limited  largely  to  people 
who  are  economically  independent,  to 
the  audacious  and  the  brave. 

Today  few  even  dare  express  a  frank 
opinion  on  any  controversial  subject 
without  first  weighing  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  somebody  will  regard 
the  expression  as  in  some  way  favoring 
or  appeasing  the  Communists.  This 
applies  particularly  to  men  in  public 
life,  to  those  who  direct  our  foreign 
policy,  to  those  who  mold  public  opin- 


ion, to  newspapers,  lecturers,  columnists, 
to  the  theaters,  motion  pictures,  radio, 
television.  Objective  thinking,  objective 
expression  of  opinion — there  can  be 
none.  Minority  opinion  is  not  heard. 
"When  the  atom  bomb  fell  on  Hiro- 


shima in  1945,  some  said  it  marked  the 
end  of  all  individual  freedoms.  With 
destruction  on  the  horizon,  it  was  futile 
and  academic  to  talk  about  their  preser- 
vation. Fear  had  come  to  stay.  Power 
was  all  that  counted." 

Then  followed  the  cold  war.  Russia 
discovered  the  secret  of  atomic  energy. 
There  were  the  Canadian  spy  trials. 
There  were  the  espionage  trials  of  Gold, 
Rosenberg,  his  wife  Ethel,  and  David 
Greenglass.  There  was  the  Hiss  case. 
For  years,  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Representatives 
assured  the  public  that  our  government 
was  infested  with  spies.  The  doctrine 
of  guilt  by  association  was  written  into 
the  federal  criminal  law  in  1940  and 
into  the  federal  loyalty  procedure  in 
1947.  Today,  "the  tyrant  is  public  opin- 
ion, the  people  themselves,  who,  in  fear 
of  an  imagined  peril  to  their  institu- 
tions of  freedom,  demand  that  they  be 
secured  by  repressions  which  may  ulti- 
mately stifle  them." 

T 

1    HE     THEORY     WAS,     OF     COURSE,     THAT 

Communists  spread  infection,  and  that 
talk  by  Communists,  or  by  those  sup- 
posed to  be  Communists,  or  by  those 
who  knew  Communists  or  had  ever  as- 
sociated with  Communists,  or  had  ever 
gone  to  a  Communist  meeting  or  read  a 
Communist  paper,  was  dangerous  to  the 
security  of  the  State.  Now  the  trouble 
is  that  Communists  do  not  wear  beards, 
boots,  and  fur  caps;  they  look  like  every- 
body else.  How  are  we — or  the  govern- 
ment— to  separate  the  sheep  from  the 
goats?  We  must  encourage  informers; 
we  need  a  spy  system,  some  sort  of  a 
gestapo.  Suspicion  feeds  on  itself.  If  in- 
quiry shows  the  suspicion  groundless, 
this  raises  doubt  not  as  to  the  validity 
of  the  suspicion,  but  as  to  the  sincerity 
of  the  inquiry.  Page  Senator  McCarthy. 
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As  between  the  security  of  the  State 
and  the  freedom  of  the  individual,  the 
public  seems  to  forget  that  security  is 
best  served  by  freedom,  that  a  demo- 
cratic system  is  practical  as  well  as 
idealistic. 

But,  as  Mr.  Biddle  points  out,  periods 
of  hysteria  are  not  new  in  American  his- 
tory. Under  the  impact  of  the  French 
Revolution,  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Law 
was  passed.  In  1798,  it  was  estimated 
there  were  25,000  French  refugees  in 
the  United  States,  percentagewise  enor- 
mously greater  in  numbers  than  are  the 
Communists  today. 

The  author  traces  the  sedition  trials 
in  England  caused  by  the  hysteria  which 
there  developed  by  fear  of  what  was 
happening  in  France.  These  sedition 
trials  continued  intermittently  for  many 
years.  In  1809  William  Cobbett  was  sen- 
tenced to  two  years'  imprisonment  and 
fined  £1000  for  attacking  military  flog- 
ging- 

JV1R-  BIDDLE  DEVOTES  HIMSELF  TO  A  RE- 
view  of  the  hysteria  during  and  after  the 
first  World  War,  when  the  situation, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  public  opin- 
ion, was  not  wholly  unlike  that  of  to- 
day, a  period  in  which  Rose  Pastor 
Stokes  was  found  by  a  jury  to  have  ob- 
structed recruiting  by  saying:  "I  am 
for  the  people,  and  the  government  is 
for  the  profiteers,"  a  period  when  the 
defendants  in  the  famous  Abrams  case 
were  sentenced  to  twenty  years  in  jail 
for  distributing  a  pamphlet  which  Jus- 
tice Holmes  said  in  his  dissenting  opin- 
ion they  "had  as  much  right  to  publish 
as  the  government  has  to  publish  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  now 
vainly  invoked  by  them."  We  had  the 
Palmer  raids  in  1920,  ordinarily  con- 
ducted without  warrants,  when  the  ar- 
rests were  based  mostly  on  the  doctrine 
of  guilt  by  association.  We  had  the  Lusk 
Committee  and  the  Socialist  trials.  The 
Socialists  were  expelled  from  the  New 
York  Legislature  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  for  activities  tending  "to  the  sub- 
version of  our  institutions."  Said 
Hughes:  "It  is  of  the  essence  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  liberty  that  it  be  recog- 
nized that  guilt  is  personal  and  cannot 
be  attributed  to  the  holding  of  opinion 
or  to  mere  intent  in  the  absence  of  overt 
acts." 

The  author  considers  the  two  tradi- 
tions, one  favoring  control  of  free 
thought  and  free  association,  the  other 
based  on  recognition  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

"Perhaps  we   might  think,"  says  Mr. 


Biddle,  "as  we  turn  back  these  blotud 
pages  of  our  own  history,  that  toler- 
ance is  not  an  American  tradition,  has 
not  been  characteristic  of  our  democracy, 
in  which  individual  and  responsible 
thinking  are  so  repeatedly  abandoned 
under  appeals  to  racial  and  religious 
prejudices.  .  .  .  Recurring  outbreaks  of 
hate,  cruelty,  and  violence  are  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  our  democratic  decency  of 
outlook.  During  all  our  history  as  a  na- 
tion the  spasms  of  intolerance  have 
flared  up  intermittently.  .  .  .  The  dual- 
ism in  the  American  character,  on 
which  historians  have  so  often  com- 
mented, is  evident  in  these  outbursts. 
.  .  .  American  'periodic  orgies  of  witch- 
hunting,"  .  .  .  are  like  similar  phenom- 
ena in  Hitler's  Germany.  But  we  have 
never  accepted  them,  or  anything  like 
them,  as  a  national  policy." 

This  book  makes  clear  the  fact  that 
the  Communists  in  the  United  States 
are  dangerous  chiefly,  not  because  of 
what  they  do  but  because  of  what  they 
persuade  us  to  do  to  ourselves.  The 
Communists  stir  up  fear,  hate,  and  sus- 
picion. In  this  they  have  valuable  allies 
in  the  work  of  Un-American  Activities 
Committees,  congressional  committees, 
state  committees,  the  McCarthyites,  and 
others  who  seem  to  have  the  view  that 
although  communism  is  bad,  Commu- 
nist principles  are  necessary  for  preserva- 
tion. 

Today  it  is  dangerous  to  speak  too  in- 
sistently of  one's  belief  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  the  Constitution, 
or  the  Bill  of  Rights.  That  is  because 
the  Communists  use  these  principles  or 
declarations  in  their  defenses,  as  would 
any  unpopular  or  minority  group.  But 
any  fervent  declaration  would  ordinarily 
be  regarded  as  pro-Communist. 
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E    CANNOT    SAY    THAT    THESE    FEARM'L 

groups  are  insincere.  Everyone's  work 
is  more  interesting  if  it  is  important. 
What  can  be  more  important  than  sav- 
ing the  country?  How  can  you  save 
the  country  unless  you  find  something 
to  save  it  from?  But  Mr.  Biddle  shows 
that  the  present  cure  is  worse  than  the 
disease,  that  there  is  nothing  more 
dangerous  to  American  institutions  than 
the  "fear  of  freedom." 


— Mr.  Hays  is  a  distinguished  New 
attorney,  active  in  many  cases  involving 
civil  liberties,  and  general  counsel  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 


(Booths  continued  on  page  42) 
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SOCIAL 
WORK 

IN  THE  FAR  EAST 

Beginning  in 
the   February   issue 

THE  SURVEY 

will  carry  a  series  on  social 
problems  and  ways  of  meet- 
ing them  in  the  Far  East.  In 
the  first  article,  J.  F.  Bulsara, 
Social  Affairs  representative 
for  the  Far  Eastern  regional 
office  of  the  United  Nations, 
will  discuss  the  philosophy 
of  social  work  in  the  East  as 
compared  with  the  West. 

In  succeeding  months  other 
Far  Eastern  authors  will  pic- 
ture social  welfare  condi- 
tions in  specific  countries, 
Indonesia,  the  Philippines, 
Japan,  Pakistan  and  India. 

Single  copies  of  the  issues 
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THE  FORRESTAL  DIARIES,  edited  by 
Walter  Millis  with  the  collaboration  of 
E.  S.  Duffield.  Viking.  $5 

JAMES  FORRESTAL  BECAME  SECRETARY  OF 
the  Navy  in  1944  and  resigned  five 
years  later  from  his  position  as  America's 
first  Secretary  of  Defense.  He  left 
notes,  perhaps  with  the  intention  of 
using  them  in  writing  the  story  of  his 
participation  in  the  years  which  saw 
the  degeneration  of  the  misunderstood 
wartime  alliance  with  the  USSR  into  a 
cold  war  between  the  two  powers  which 
Hitler's  aggression  had  unexpectedly 
forced  into  collaboration.  These  notes 
have  been  woven  into  a  coherent  narra- 
tive by  two  skillful  editors. 

The  problems  discussed  in  these  nearly 
six  hundred  pages  are  still  with  us  to- 
day, and  this  fact  increases  the  interest 
and  value  of  the  book.  But  as  note- 
worthy as  the  light  thrown  on  current 
world  problems  is  the  philosophy  of  ad- 
ministration which  emerges  in  the  few 
more  personal  passages. 

Thus  he  wrote  on  October  23,  1947: 
"I  have  gone  somewhat  slowly  because 
I  believe  in  the  theory  of  having  things 
to  talk  about  as  having  been  done  rather 
than  having  to  predict  them,  and  this  is 
a  complex  business  and  morale  and  con- 
fidence are  easy  to  destroy  but  not  easy 
to  rebuild.  I  want  to  be  sure  that  any 
changes  we  make  are  changes  that  ac- 
complish something  and  not  merely  for 
the  sake  of  change.  I  want  to  operate 
with  as  small  a  staff  as  possible  on  the 
theory  that  the  more  people  you  have 
around  the  less  time  you  have  yourself 
to  think — and  to  work." 

His  political  and  economic  philosophy 
was  well  expressed  in  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  on  September  2,  1947:  "My 
chief  misgivings  about  unification  de- 
rived from  my  fear  that  there  would 
be  a  tendency  toward  .  .  .  too  much  cen- 
tral control — which  is  one  of  the  troubles 
with  the  world  today.  A  lot  of  ad- 
mittedly brainy  men  believe  that  govern- 
ments, history,  science,  and  business  can 
be  rationalized  into  a  state  of  perfec- 
tion." 

He  believed  that  the  wisdom  of  ad- 
ministration lay  in  the  removal  of  fric- 
tion; his  constant  impulse  was  to  under- 
stand and  to  adjust. 

Of  interest  also  are  the  penetrating 
remarks  which  he  made  in  1947  to  the 
Indian  Ambassador,  who  seemed  to  him 
to  overestimate  the  place  of  technicians 
and  engineers  and  to  underestimate  the 


place  of  management  in  the  development 
of  economy.  "I  asked  him  what  guaran- 
tee American  capital  would  have  against 
exploitation  by  Indians  of  it — that  ex- 
ploitation went  both  ways.  Capital 
might  unduly  and  unjustly  exploit  a 
country  by  taking  out  more  than  it  put 
in,  but  there  was  another  kind  of  ex- 
ploitation which  was  the  exploitation 
of  capital  investments  on  the  easily 
salable  theory  that  they  represent  for- 
eign influence,  contribute  nothing  and 
live  on  the  dividends  of  absentee  owner- 
ship." 

This  is  only  one  of  the  remarks  which 
enliven  the  book  by  their  thoughtful  in- 
telligence. The  Diaries  as  a  whole  offer 
a  sober  account  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  an  unprepared  country  had  to 
deal  when  it  emerged  from  an  unprece- 
dented military  effort  and  an  accom- 
panying failure  to  face  complex  histori- 
cal realities.  HANS  KOHN 
The  College  of  the  City  of  New  Yor^ 

THE  HEALTH  OF  THE  MIND,  by  J.  R. 
Rees,  M.D.    Norton.    #2.75 

E'ERY  PSYCHIATRIST  IS  AWARE  THAT 
ach  of  us  thinks,  feels,  and  acts 
more  or  less  in  his  own  special  ways. 
These  differences  distinguish  one  per- 
sonality from  another.  We  deal  with 
different  kinds  of  people  in  characteristic 
fashions,  with  some  in  one  way,  with 
some  in  another.  Babies,  family,  old 
people,  white  people,  intelligent  people, 
and  others  affect  each  of  us  differently 
but  usually  consistently.  These  con- 
sistent patterns  may  reflect  wholesome 
or  unwholesome  pasts.  Sometimes  they 
interfere  with  happy  relations  with  one's 
mate,  employer,  child,  or  friend.  But 
when  this  consistency  breaks,  it  probably 
means  that  there  is  a  live  and  current 
problem. 

These  patterns  of  personality  come  in 
large  part  from  the  experiences  one 
gathers  in  his  early  years.  Among  these 
experiences  are  the  characteristics  of 
parents  or  family,  which  in  turn  reflect 
the  family's  background,  customs,  na- 
tional character,  and  culture.  But  with 
the  current  mobility  of  populations  these 
are  often  transplanted  to  quite  different 
social  settings — nation,  community,  in- 
laws.  The  impact  of  this  difference 
tends  to  force  a  new  personality  upon 
the  old  one.  Under  happy  conditions 
the  old  gradually  changes  into  a  new. 
More  often,  however,  two  personalities 
result  at  the  cost  of  anger,  depression, 
tense  atmosphere  at  home  and  at  work. 

Dr.  Rees  wrote  this  book  to  help  peo- 
ple to  understand  these  problems  and 
bridge  these  gaps.  He  knows  the  deeply 
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seated  personality  qualities  that  get  one 
into  trouble  and  that  need  to  be  modi- 
fied. He  knows  that  such  modification 
(growth)  takes  place  slowly.  He  knows 
that  exhortation  seldom  changes  a  per- 
sonality, unless  the  person  is  craving  the 
change  and  is  seeking  support  for  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  exhortation  often 
merely  augments  the  inconsistency — the 
person  trying  by  the  same  motion  to  be 
what  he  is  and  what  he  wants  to  be. 
And  so  Dr.  Rees  distinguishes  between 
ideals  and  goals  as  the  safeguard  for 
those  who  would  read  exhortation  into 
his  pages.  He  sets  goals  closer  to  one's 
everyday  efforts  and  to  help  those  who 
are  ready  to  move  at  man's  snail-like  rate 
of  growth  to  take  short  steps  ahead.  The 
ideal  he  sets  off  at  a  greater  distance 
as  a  guide  to  one's  efforts  but  as  some- 
thing seldom  to  be  reached.  Those  who 
want  their  personalities  to  be  revolu- 
tionized will  need  more  individual  help 
to  soften  their  anxiety  before  they  can 
progress,  and  he  defines  a  place  in  this 
scheme  of  personality  change  for  dis- 
cipline that  can  lead  the  disturbed  one 
to  place  fuller  responsibility  for  change 
in  superhuman  hands. 

What  Rees  says  in  his  book  is  not 
new,  for  man  has  not  changed  enough 
since  the  last  good  book  was  written. 
If  books  have  personality,  the  personality 
of  his  book  is  not  sophisticated  provoca- 
tion, but  the  bringing  together  of  that 
which  is  sound  and  well  recognized  as 
a  foundation  on  which  to  build. 

Dr.  Rees  has  had  the  advantage  of 
seeing  mental  health  and  mental  illness 
in  the  context  of  broad  international 
thinking  and  feeling  and  acting.  This 
rich,  worldwide  experience  has  clarified 
for  him  the  differences  and  consistencies 
that  characterize  all  people,  and  from 
this  he  is  able  to  guide  our  thinking  re- 
flected in  this  book  with  a  broader  sense 
of  what  is  abnormal  and  what  is  sound. 
GEORGE  S.  STEVENSON,  M.D. 
Medical  Director,  The  National  Associa- 
tion for  Mental  Health,  Inc. 


GOD  AND  MAN  AT  YALE:  The  Super- 
stitions of  "Academic  Freedom,"  by  Wil- 
liam F.  Buckley,  Jr.  Henry  Regnery 
Company.  $3.50 

PERHAPS  MORE  DISPUTE  HAS  BEEN 
stirred  by  Mr.  Buckley's  attack  upon 
Yale  than  the  book  deserves.  It  is  true 
that  lux  ct  veritas  need  be  searched  for 
amid  the  issues  he  raises,  but  with  less 
heat  all  around.  This  review,  therefore, 
will  proceed  at  once  to  list  and  weigh 
the  indictments  and  the  remedies  pro- 
posed for  what  ails  Yale. 

The   bill    of    particulars    is    this:    (1) 


Yale  was  founded  and  is  largely  sup- 
ported by  "Christian  individualists,"  (2) 
whose  money  is  now  used  to  foster 
"atheistic  socialism."  (3)  The  legitimate, 
sovereign  overseers  and  "ultimate  con- 
sumers" of  Yale  education  are  her 
alumni,  and  (4)  no  appeal  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  academic  freedom  should  pre- 
vent their  taking  action  to  get  what 
they  want  from  the  "professorial  Un- 
touchables" (Mr.  Chamberlain's  phrase) 
up  at  New  Haven. 

1.  As  for  the  identification  of  Chris- 
tianity with  individualism.    Yale  has  in- 
deed, now  been  proved  guilty  of  failing 
to  arouse  in  Mr.  Buckley  and  others  of 
her  sons  appreciation  for  the  massive  at- 
tempt of  Puritanism,  and   of  the  New 
England  Congregationalists  who  founded 
the  college,  to  penetrate  and  shape  the 
whole  of  civilization.    It  would  be  even 
more  to  the  point  to  recommend  that 
Mr.  Buckley,  since  he  is  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic, pay  more  attention  to  the  pre-Mer- 
cantile     economics     and     ideas     of    the 
corporate    state    contained    in    the    en- 
cyclicals Rerum  Novarum  and  Quadra- 
gesima Anno.     Neither  Puritan  Protes- 
tantism nor  Roman  Catholicism  proposes 
to  give  society  over  to  the  undirected  in- 
dividual. 

2.  It  is  likely  true,  as  Buckley  asserts, 
that  "there  is  surely  not  a  department  at 
Yale   that   is   uncontaminated   with   the 
absolute  that  there  are  no  absolutes,  no 
intrinsic  rights,  no  ultimate  truths."   But 
to  say  that  such  cultural  relativism  is  the 
same  thing  as  "atheistic  socialism"  is  to 
raise    quite    a    different    question.      Mr. 
Buckley  suffers  from  not  having  gone 
to  school  where  the  "teaching  church" 
is  much  in  evidence.    He  says  that  a  cer- 
tain  professor   of   religion    "replies   am- 
biguously when  asked  if  he  believes  in 
the  divinity  of  Christ."   The  obvious  re- 
tort is  that  an  ambiguous  question  de- 
serves an  ambiguous  answer,  or  can  only 
be   given    such    an   answer    in    the   en- 
deavor   to   clarify    the    meaning    of  the 
question.      When    the    author    charges 
that    a    certain    celebrated    professor    of 
philosophy  "reveals  his  biases  freely  and 
frankly   both   in   and  out   of  the   class- 
room," he  should  have  said  he  reveals 
his  reasoned  convictions.    There  is  a  dif- 
ference. 

Often  it  seems  that  the  author's  chief 
concern  is  the  "divinity"  of  a  certain 
form  of  free  enterprise.  That  there  is 
much  "socialism"  at  Yale  is  difficult  to 
believe.  This  doubt  becomes  certain 
when  the  reader  notices  what  Buckley 
means  by  socialism,  which,  to  him,  in- 
cludes belief  in  heavy  graduated  income 
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An  account  of  the  first 
National  Conference 
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A  book  that  explores  the  social, 
economic  and  human  aspects  of 
the  problem  created  by  the  rap- 
idly increasing  number  of  older 
men  and  women  in  our  midst. 

A  fascinating  volume  for  all  who 
are  growing  old — or  expect  to 
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by  BERTHA  C.  REYNOLDS 

This  work  deals  critically 
yet  positively  with  funda- 
mental questions  today  con- 
fronting all  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of 
social  work.  It  will  be  wel- 
comed by  caseworkers, 
groupworkers,  community 
organizers,  and  administra- 
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EXPLORE  IN  EUROPE 

SHOESTRING  TOURS  takes  pleasure 
in  announcing  its  seventh  tour  to 
Europe  providing  8  weeks,  starting 
June  24  and  ending  August  20,  of 
education  and  entertainment  roaming 
through  Germany,  Austria,  France,  and 
Switzerland.  The  tour  is  open  to  boys 
and  girls,  ages  16-22.  Private  bus, 
castles,  and  inns  are  furnished.  The  all 
inclusive  rate  is  $985.  Brochures  will 
be  sent  upon  request.  Address  inquir- 
ies to 

Prof.  E   Thayer  Fogg 

Worcester  Academy 

Worcester,  Mass. 
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LITERATURE.  Huge  stock.  Week- 
ly London  importations.  Competent 
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FOR  1950 

A  unique,  single  volume  reference — authori- 
tative record  of  world-wide  events  and  de- 
velopments during  the  year  in  every  country. 
It  provides  a  thorough  review  of  British,  Im- 
perial, foreign  and  international  affairs,  a 
comprehensive  report  on  happenings  and 
developments  in  science,  the  arts,  literature, 
law,  finance,  trade,  industry,  the  United 
Nations.  Includes  the  text  of  important 
Public  Documents;  short  obituary  notices. 
Thoroughly  indexed  for  easy  reference.  Each 
section  written  by  an  authority.  Edited  by 
Ivison  S.  Macadam,  Director-General,  Royal 
Institute  of  International  Affairs  with  a  dis- 
tinguished Advisory  Board. 

Price:  $12.50 

Copies  available  for  1947,  48  and  49 
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taxes  and  the  nationalization  of  all  non- 
competitive  industry  in  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  maintain  a  free  market. 

3.  As  for  the   "ultimate  sovereignty" 
of  the  Yale  Alumni  Association,  the  au- 
thor needs  to  study  more  carefully  the 
subtle  problem  of  sovereignty.    The  ulti- 
mate sovereignty  of  the  whole  tradition 
and  community  of  a  university,  which 
certainly  includes  the  alumni,  does  not 
mean   that   responsibility   for   policy   de- 
cision should  be  vested  in  them.    These 
exercise  their  sovereignty  by  not  want- 
ing it  so.    Too  much  admiration  for  the 
market  place  and  for  market  values  is 
revealed  by  the  constant  reference  to  the 
alumni  and  their  sons  as  the  final  "con- 
sumers" of  Yale  education;   and  some- 
thing perilously  close  to  immorality  by 
the  admission  that  the  case  rests,  not  on 
the    goodness    or    truth    of    Christianity 
and   individualism,   but   on   the   alumni 
thinking  them  good  or  true. 

4.  The  strongest  feature  of  this   vol- 
ume is  its  argument  against  laissez  faire 
education,  which  consists  of  a  reductio 
ad   absurdum    of   the    usual    appeals   to 
academic  freedom  or  pretensions  to  abso- 
lute neutrality  as  the  ground  of  sound 
learning.     Yale,  Buckley  points  out,  has 
a  value-orthodoxy  in  terms  of  which  not 
everything    is   permitted.   "My   task   be- 
comes, then,  not  so  much  to  argue  that 
limits  should  be  imposed,  but  that  exist- 
ing limits  should  be  narrowed!'     It  fol- 
lows that  another  alumnus  of  Yale  may, 
without  "superstition,"  believe  that  in  a 
pluralistic  educational  system  there  is  a 
place  for  a  broadly  based  university  such 
as  Yale  now  is  as  well  as  for  the  "con- 
fessional" college  Buckley  prefers. 

The  author  overstates  his  case,  how- 
ever, when  he  makes  an  absolute  dis- 
tinction between  freedom  of  teaching 
and  freedom  of  research.  The  former, 
he  says,  should  be  "licensed"  by  the 
"overseers,"  while  research  and  personal 
scholarship  should,  and  by  their  very 
nature  must,  remain  free.  Is  it  wrong 
to  detect  here  suggestions  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  practice,  which  leaves  advanced 
scholarship  and  research  untrammeled 
so  long  as  those  who  pursue  them  remain 
disposable  to  the  Church's  view  in  what 
they  write  and  teach?  The  author  him- 
self toys  with  the  idea  that  men  might 
teach  what  in  fact  they  do  not  believe, 
but  concludes  "still  and  all,  the  knowl- 
edge of  it  would  make  me  restless  and 
unhappy,  and  I  would  advise  against 
it."  Since  there  is  no  great  gulf  fixed 
between  research  and  teaching,  the 
knowledge  that  one's  instructor,  while 
sincerely  believing  in  what  he  says,  may 


yet  be  teaching  something  other  than 
the  findings  of  the  latest  and  best  re- 
search would  make  most  of  their  stu- 
dents— and  I  believe  Mr.  Buckley  him- 
self— "restless  and  unhappy."  Freedom 
of  research  and  of  teaching  are  too 
precious  a  heritage  to  be  given  up  simply 
because,  on  any  issue,  "we  are  right  and 
they  are  wrong,"  yet  "they  are  winning 
and  we  are  losing."  PAUL  RAMSEY 

Associate  Processor  of  Religion 
Princeton  University 

DEMOCRACY  AND  THE  CHURCHES, 

by  James  Hastings  Nichols.  Westminster 
Press.  #4.50 

THE  TWO  GREAT  CHALLENGES  TO 
Protestantism  today  are  both  forces 
which  have  been  closely  associated  with 
the  state — the  democratic  state,  in  our 
experience — and  are  making  use  of  the 
state  as  instruments  of  their  policy.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  forces  of  a  positive 
secularism  have  been  using  the  courts  to 
reinforce  the  principle  of  church-state 
separation.  The  McCollum  case  is,  of 
course,  the  prime  example  of  this  move- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  the  Protestant 
is  faced  by  what  he  feels  to  be  an  un- 
warranted blurring  of  the  principle  of 
separation  in  certain  activities  and  de- 
mands of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  prime  example  of  this  is  in  the  use 
of  public  funds  for  the  support  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  school  system. 
Dr.  James  Hastings  Nichols'  "Democ- 
racy and  the  Churches"  is  an  attempt 
at  a  scholarly  study  of  the  latter  problem, 
chiefly  in  this  country  and  Europe. 

The  author  is  careful  to  avoid  two 
pitfalls  that  beset  those  who  take  up 
the  cudgels  on  either  of  these  battle- 
fronts.  In  the  first  place  he  is  clear 
not  to  identify  the  Christian  Gospel 
with  liberal  democracy — "The  American 
Way  of  Life."  The  Christian  Gospel 
has  found  expression  within  the  political 
framework  of  too  many  diverse  cul- 
tures for  such  facile  identification  by  any 
but  the  demagogue.  In  the  second  place, 
he  is  too  good  a  historian,  too  keenly 
aware  of  the  multiplicity  of  drives  in 
any  historical  process  to  believe  that 
liberal  democracy  springs  from  any 
single  source. 

His  major  effort  seems,  however,  to  be 
devoted  to  showing  the  pernicious  effects 
of  Roman  Catholic  principles,  particu- 
larly in  nineteenth  century  France  and 
Italy,  as  well  as  in  the  growth  of  fas- 
cism in  more  recent  times  in  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  Spain.  His  handling  of  the 
problems  on  the  American  scene  is  made 
somewhat  less  convincing  by  the  fre- 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORK  ADMINISTRATOR— NEIGHBOR  ISLAND 

Salary  range  $334.58  to  $398.75.  Administration  mental  health  program  on  Island  of  Kauai.  a  rural  county 
of  30  000  population  (45  min.  flying  time  from  Honolulu)  under  Territorial  PSW  Administrator.  Preparing 
monthly  clinics  for  traveling  psychiatrist,  community  m.h.  education,  consultation  to  social  agencies, 
opportunity  to  teach  m.h.  university  extension  course.  Work  integrated  with  active  public  health  program 
under  Health  Dept. 

Qualifications:  Graduate,  PSfr   major,  4  year*  professional  experience 

2  yean  in  child  guidance,  I  in  supervision,  or  combination 
Bureau  of  Mental  Hyfliene  c/o  University  of  Hawaii 

Honolulu.    Hawaii 
Dr.  Y.  T.  Wong.  Chief 

Community  Mental  Hygiene  program,  including  guidance  clinics  for  both 
adults  ?nd  children  under  territorial  auspices. 


Department  of  Health 


NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  ASSOCIA- 
TION is  recruiting,  on  behalf  of  member 
Travelers  Aid  Societies  where  there  are  ex- 
ecutive and  supervisory  vacancies,  candidates 
who  are  qualified  by  graduation  from  an  ac- 
credited school  of  social  work  and  experience 
in  casework  agency.  Experience  should  in- 
clude supervision  and  some  degree  of  admin- 
istrative responsibility.  Apply  to :  National 
Travelers  Aid  Association,  425  Fourth  Ave- 
nue, New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

CASEWORKER  with  graduate  training  for 
small,  progressive  family  and  children's  agency 
in  Pennsylvania's  highest  city.  Opportunity 
for  rounded  experience.  $3,000  plus  credit 
for  experience.  United  Charities,  107  Madison 
Avenue,  West  Hazleton,  Penna. 

PSYCHIATRIC  CASEWORKER,  M.S.W.  de- 
gree and  some  professional  experience  to  work 
with  emotionally  disturbed  children  in  re- 
ceiving home  of  nonsectarian,  multiple  serv- 
ice state-wide  children's  agency.  Salary  $3600. 
Challenging  opportunity  to  participate  in  re- 
organization of  agency  building  up  progres- 
sive casework  program.  Write  Ralph  Halla, 
Acting  Executive  Director,  Children's  Home 
Society  of  West  Virginia,  Box  2942,  Charles- 
ton, West  Virginia. 


WANTED:  Child  Welfare  Services  Worker. 
Salary  range :  $256  to  $327.  One  year  gradu- 
ate study  in  recognized  school  of  social  work 
and  minimum  of  one  year's  paid  experience  in 
social  work.  Write  County  Civil  Service,  236 
Third  Street,  San  Bernardino,  California. 


CASEWORKERS.  Family  and  Children's 
agency,  member  F.S.A.A.  and  C.W.L.  serv- 
ing suburban  and  industrial  areas.  Excellent 
supervision  (and  opportunity  for  community 
experience).  Psychiatric  consultation,  good 
personnel  practices.  Salary  range  $2,800  to 
$3,600  depending  on  experience.  Contact  Miss 
L.  Margaretta  Culver,  Director,  Children's 
Aid  Society  of  Baltimore  County,  105  E.  Joppa 
Road,  Towson  4,  Maryland. 

CASEWORKER.  Professionally  trained,  prefer- 
ably with  experience.  Knowledge  of  \  iddish 
or  German  desirable.  Starting  salary  depen- 
dent on  applicant.  Liberal  personnel  prac- 
tices. Contact  Federation  for  Jewish  Social 
Service,  P.O.  Box  855,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKER  position 
in  clinical  team  setting,  under  supervision. 
Graduation  from  accredited  social  work  school 
preferred.  No  experience  necessary,  if  gradu- 
ate with  PSW  major.  Diagnosis,  treatment, 
comm.  M.H.  education.  Salary  $3600.00  to 
$4200.00  commensurate  with  experience.  Write 
Director,  Mental  Health  Center,  57  Schmidt 
Bldg.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

SENIOR  CASEWORKER.  Opening,  im- 
mediately for  case  worker  preferably  with  psy- 
chiatric field  work  placement  or  experience 
in  psychiatric  setting.  Case  work  with  chil- 
dren and  adults,  marital  counseling,  in  pro- 
gressive family  agency.  Psychiatric  consulta- 
tion. Modern,  new  offices.  Member  of  National 
Health  and  Retirement  Insurance,  good 
personnel  policies.  Salary  $4200  19  $4900  de- 
pendent on  experience  and  ability.  Write 
Miss  Clare  Hummel,  Executive  Secretary, 
Family  Service  Association,  79  S.  River 
Street,  Aurora,  Illinois. 

CASEWORKER — professionally  trained — male 
— preferably  with  experience  in  working  with 
young  boys  or  general  family  casework.  Good 
supervision,  psychiatric  consultation.  Salary 
range  $3000  to  $4000,  starting  salary  depen- 
dent on  qualifications.  Family  Counselling 
Service,  119  North  Third  Street,  Camden  2, 
New  Jersey. 


CHIEF   PSYCHIATRIC    SOCIAL   WORKER 

to  handle  intake  and  continued  casework 
treatment  with  children  and  adults  in  a  com- 
munity clinic  which  offers  psychiatric  and 
psychological  services.  Minimum  salary:  $4,000. 
M.S.W.  required.  Apply  to  Miss  Gloria 
Bremer,  Mental  Health  Center,  Burlington, 
Iowa. 


WANTED  —  Caseworker  —  opening  in  private 
non-secretarian  children's  placement  agency. 
Graduate  training  required.  Good  supervision, 
good  personnel  practices,  good  salary  range, 
and  retirement  coverage  under  National 
Health  &  Welfare  Retirement  Association 
and  Social  Security.  Member  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America.  For  information  write 
Stanley  L.  Venner,  Executive  Secretary, 
Michigan  Children's  Aid  Society,  200  E. 
Kearsley  St.,  Flint  3,  Michigan. 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORKER,  graduate  of 
an  approved  school  of  social  work,  for  gen- 
eral hospital  with  expanding  program.  Experi- 
ence desired  but  not  essential.  Salary  range 
comparable  with  good  agency  practice.  Write 
Director,  Social  Service,  Bridgeport  Hospital, 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 


USO  TRAVELERS  AID  SERVICE 
Caseworkers — Graduates  of  accredited  school 
of  social  work  for  positions  in  communities 
near  large  military  and  defense  industry  es- 
tablishments. Salary  range  $3600-$4200  with 
entry  salary  depending  on  experience.  Posi- 
tions of  varying  degrees  of  responsibility, 
some  to  carry  caseload  independent  of  su- 
pervision, others  to  give  supervision. 
Unit  Directors — To  head  small  units  of  one 
or  two  staff  members.  Will  organize  and  ad- 
minister service  program,  supervise  staff,  re- 
cruit and  train  volunteers,  and  carry  some 
caseload.  Graduation  from  accredited  school 
of  social  work  and  experience  required.  Can- 
didates whose  experience  includes  some  ad- 
ministrative and  community  responsibility 
will  find  this  excellent  opportunity  for  initial 
executive  experience.  Salary  range  $3900- 
$5500  depending  on  experience,  size  of  unit. 
Apply  to:  National  Travelers  Aid  Associa- 
tion, 425  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


SUPERVISOR.  Graduate  accredited  school 
plus  supervisory  experience.  For  child-placing 
division.  Psychiatric  consultation  program. 
Pleasant  working  conditions.  Salary  range 
from  $3,516  to  $4,392  plus  $20  a  month  cost- 
of-living.  Apply  to  General  Director,  Cath- 
olic Social  Service,  1825  Mission  Street,  San 
Francisco  3,  California. 


ADOPTION  CASEWORKER,  nonsectarian, 
multiple  service  state-wide  children's  agency. 
Minimum :  $2700-$3000.  Challenging  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  reorganization  of 
agency  building  up  progressive  casework  pro- 
gram. Write  Ralph  Halla,  Acting  Executive 
Director,  Children's  Home  Society  of  West 
Virginia,  Box  2942,  Charleston,  West  Vir- 
ginia. 


CASEWORKER.  Immediate  opening  for  one 
trained  caseworker  in  expanding  and  devel- 
oping multiple  function  agency  with  foster 
home  and  adoption  services.  Also  small  study 
home.  Good  salary  and  personnel  practices. 
Write  Lutheran  Welfare  Association  of  New 
Jersey,  93  Nelson  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


CASEWORKERS.  Opening  for  two  profession- 
ally trained  caseworkers  in  multiple  func- 
tion agency  with  developing  family  coun- 
selling program.  One  is  in  Child  Placement 
Unit.  Range  $3,00p-$4,500 ;  entrance  salary 
dependent  on  experience.  Write  Marcel  Ko- 
varsky,  Jewish  Family  &  Children's  Service, 
15  Fernando  Street,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 


CATHOLIC  CASEWORKER  for  new  inte- 
grated program  of  sectarian  and  non-sectarian 
agencies.  Salary  $3,200.  Write  Albert  G.  Die- 
trich, Family  Service  Society,  9  Broad  Street, 
Bangor,  Maine. 


JUNIOR  CASEWORKER.  Opening,  im- 
mediately for  junior  case  worker,  graduate  of 
accredited  School  of  Social  Work,  interested 
in  a  progressive  family  ajjency.  Limited  case 
load,  supervision,  psychiatric  consultation. 
Salary  $3200  to  $4000  dependent  on  ability 
and  experience.  Write  Miss  Clare  Hummel, 
Family  Service  Association,  79  S.  River 
Street,  Aurora,  Illinois. 

OPPORTUNITIES  for  child  welfare  workers. 
Salary  $3840-$4200.  One  year  graduate  train- 
ing and  two  years  experience,  one  of  which 
is  in  child  welfare.  Nevada  State  Welfare  De- 
partment, P.  O.  Box  1331,  Reno,  Nevada. 


PROTESTANT  CASEWORKER,  profession- 
ally trained,  for  Family  and  Children's  Agency 
in  Southern  New  Jersey.  Good  personnel 
practices,  regular  psychiatric  consultant.  Sal- 
ary dependent  on  qualifications  and  experi- 
ence; salary  range  $3000-$3800.  Episcopal 
Service  for  Youth,  118  East  22nd  Street, 
New  York  10.  N.  Y. 


CASEWORKERS.  Training  in  accredited 
school.  For  child-placing  division  and  for 
family  division.  Qualified  supervisors.  Psychi- 
atric consultation  program.  Pleasant  working 
conditions.  Salary  range  $2,664-$3,708  plus 
$20  a  month  cost-of-livmg.  Apply  to  General 
Director,  Catholic  Social  Service,  1825  Mis- 
sion Street,  San  Francisco  3,  California. 


community  leadership.  Salary  range  $36UO- 
$4500.  Write  Mary  Vetter,  Catholic  Social 
Service,  701  East  Monroe,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 


CASEWORKER— Immediate  opening  for  pro- 
fessionally trained  caseworker  in  small  non- 
sectarian  Family  Agency.  Progressive  family 
casework  program  and  good  personnel  policies. 
Salary  dependent  on  qualifications.  Write 
Family  Service  of  Lycoming  County,  620  W. 
Fourth  Street,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

CASEWORKERS — Immediate  opening  for  two 
trained  caseworkers  in  multiple  function 
agency.  Camp  experience  helpful.  Excellent 
working  conditions  and  personnel  practices. 
Lutheran  preferred.  Write  Lutheran  Inner 
Mission  Society,  507  Park  Ave.,  Baltimore  1, 
Md. 

CASEWORKER— in  progressive,  multiple  serv- 
ice agency — for  supervision  of  children  in 
boarding  homes.  Salary  commensurate  with 
training  and  experience.  Iowa  Children  s 
Home  Society,  206  Savings  &  Loan  Building, 
Des  Moines  9,  Iowa. 

WANTED — Social  workers  to  file  their  qualifi- 
cations with  the  Medical  Bureau ;  opportuni- 
ties in  all  parts  of  America  including  foreign 
countries  :  all  negotiations  strictly  confidents 
Burneice  Larson.  Medical  Bureau.  Palmolrrf 
Building,  Chicago. 


PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKER— CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  HONOLULU 

PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKER:  Minimum  requirement  of  3  years'  experience.   Master's  degree  from  an 
accredited    school   of   social   work   with   specialization   in   psychiatric   social   work   in   an   out- pan 
Responsibilities  indude  psychotherapy  and  supervision  of  second-year  field  work  students  from  the  L 
of  Hawaii.  Under  City  and  County  of  Honolulu  Psychiatric  Social  Work  Administrator. 

Salary  range  from  $307.50  to  $365.42  dependent  on  experienre. 

Dr.  Y.  T.  Wono.  Chief  Bureau  of  Mental  HvQiene.  Department  of  Health 
c/o  University  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu  14,  T.  H. 
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Letters  &  Life 

from  page  44 

quent  descent  into  the  arena  where  the 
weapons  of  sarcasm  and  innuendo  are 
more  appropriate  than  in  the  academy. 
This  is  indeed  unfortunate  because  he 
does  give  documentary  evidence  of  great 
weight  concerning  the  challenge  not  so 
much  to  Protestantism  as  to  liberal 
democracy  that  comes  from  the  pres- 
ence of  a  state  within  a  state. 

Dr.  Nicholas'  study  of  the  failure  of 
Protestantism  to  make  any  considerable 
effect  on  the  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic scene  in  this  country  since  World 
War  I  is  as  brilliant  as  his  study  of 
Roman  Catholic  effectiveness,  and  less 
emotional.  I  believe  he  is  right  in  show- 
ing its  relationship  to  Protestant  frag- 
mentation, to  the  pietistic  individualism 
so  typical  of  American  Christianity,  and 
to  the  Protestant  willingness  to  relin- 
quish specific  Christian  affiliation  to  so- 
cial good  works  as  seen  in  the  private 
educational  and  social  agencies,  almost 
all  of  which  derive  from  Christian 
sources  they  have  repudiated.  He  does 
not  seem,  however,  to  realize  that,  al- 
though the  temperance  movements  in 
the  Protestant  churches  may  have  been 
a  social  benefit,  nevertheless  there  prob- 
ably has  been  no  single  act  more  destruc- 
tive to  Protestantism's  power  in  this 
country  than  the  Protestant-engineered 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  a  use  of  power- 
politics  which  Dr.  Nichols  seems  to  see 
and  deplore  only  in  Rome. 

EDWARD  CHANDLER 
Chapel  of  Trinity   Church 
New  Yor^  City 


THE  PSYCHOANALYTIC  STUDY  OF 
THE  CHILD,  edited  by  Ruth  S.  Eissler, 
M.D.,  Anna  Freud,  Heinz  Hartmann, 
M.D.,  Ernst  Kris,  M.D.,  and  others.  In- 
ternational Universities  Press.  $7.50 

VOLUME  V  OF  "THE  PSYCHOANALYTIC 
Study  of  the  Child"  follows  the  pat- 
tern of  previous  publications  of  this  An- 
nual in  being  a  superior  collection  of 
psychoanalytic  studies,  theoretical  papers, 
and  clinical  reports.  These  are  of  in- 
tense interest  to  persons  engaged  in  the 
study  of  child  development  and  in  clini- 
cal psychiatric  and  analytic  work  with 
both  children  and  adults. 

There  is  a  diversification  of  subject 
matter  including  several  papers  on  ego 
development,  which  offer  both  theoreti- 
cal discussions  and  clinical  observations 
with  cases;  papers  on  the  treatment  of 
delinquents  which  throw  further  light 
on  the  understanding  of  this  special 
problem  and  the  need  to  devise  special 
techniques  in  handling  the  delinquent's 


abnormal  behavior.  Ther,e  are  case  re- 
ports of  various  problems  arising  in 
childhood  such  as  nightmares  in  a  seven- 
year-old  boy;  development  of  a  wish  for 
a  child  in  boys;  studies  of  the  mother's 
role  in  therapy  of  children;  and  others. 
It  is  a  stimulating  volume,  invaluble  as 
a  rich  collection  of  reference  articles. 

BETTY  ALLEN  MAGRUDER,  M.D. 
College  of  Medicine,  New  Yor/(  Univer- 
sity-Bellevue  Medical  Center 

PERSONALITY  AND  POLITICAL  CRI- 
SIS, New  Perspective  from  Social  Sci- 
ence and  Psychiatry  for  the  Study  of 
War  and  Politics,  edited  by  Alfred  M. 
Stanton,  M.D.,  and  Stewart  E.  Perry. 
Free  Press.  #3.75 

PROPAGANDA  IN  WAR  AND  CRISIS, 
Material  for  American  Policy,  edited 
by  Daniel  Lerner.  George  W.  Stewart, 
Publisher,  Inc.  #4.75 

FREEDOM  AND  CULTURE,  compiled 
by  UNESCO.  Columbia  University  Press. 

#3.75 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  FACTORS  OF 
PEACE  AND  WAR,  edited  by  T.  H. 
Pear.  Published  on  behalf  of  the  United 
Nations  Association.  Philosophical  Li- 
brary. #4.75 

DEMOCRACY  IN  A  WORLD  OF  TEN- 
SIONS:  A  Symposium  prepared  by 
UNESCO,  edited  by  Richard  McKeon. 
Published  for  UNESCO  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Press.  #4.50 

THE  QUEST  FOR  IDEAS  TO  WHICH  THE 
mature  individual  may  cling  in  a 
world  of  crisis  and  the  techniques  which 
he  may  use  to  gain  converts  once  he  has 
established  his  philosophy  have  come  in- 
creasingly to  the  fore  in  postwar  think- 
ing. What  can  free  men  realistically  be- 
lieve? What  can  they  seek  to  achieve? 
These  questions  have  baffled  many  in- 
telligent people. 

All  five  of  these  books  present  aspects 
in  the  intensifying  battle  for  men's 
minds.  Three  are  directly  tied  to  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO), 
whose  constitutional  preamble  says, 
"Peace  must  be  founded  upon  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  solidarity  of  man- 
kind." 

During  the  spring  of  1950,  the  Wash- 
ington School  of  Psychiatry  sponsored  a 
series  of  talks  by  visiting  social  scien- 
tists on  the  topic,  "Personality  and  Po- 
litical Crisis."  These  five  lectures  to- 
gether with  three  previously  published 
articles  in  the  same  fields  have  been  col- 
lected into  book  form.  The  publication 
re-emphasizes  the  interweaving  of  psy- 
chiatry and  social  sciences  as  approaches 
to  understanding  the  political  scene. 

Although  it  is  Renzo  Sereno  who 
voices  the  idea  in  a  discussion  of  psycho- 
logical warfare,  the  whole  book  might 


have  been  variations  on  this  key  theme 
for  mid-twentieth  century  survival: 

"The  goal  of  life  and  the  mark  of 
maturity  is  not  security  but  the  ability 
and  strength  to  withstand  our  own  in- 
security without  disintegrating  and  with- 
out outside  help." 

Incidentally,  psychological  warfare  is 
described  in  this  reprint  of  a  "Psychia- 
try" article  as  "a  dubious  weapon  of  even 
more  dubious  value"  except  "to  reassure 
those  who  sponsor  and  practice  it."  But 
then,  possibly  that  is  enough  justification 
if  the  inner  maturity  is  lacking. 

Dr.  Harry  Stack  Sullivan  has  a  chap- 
ter entitled,  "Psychiatric  Aspects  of  Mor- 
ale," which  includes  a  constructive  dis- 
cussion of  mental  health  and  world 
citizenship.  Longest  section  is  a  dis- 
cussion of  "Anti-Nazis"  by  David  M. 
Levy.  Harold  D.  Lasswell  discusses 
"Propaganda  and  Mass  Insecurity"  in 
the  book's  initial  article. 

Daniel  Lerner,  who  established  his 
position  as  a  social  scientist  in  "Syke- 
war,"  a  detailed  study  of  the  psychologi- 
cal warfare  against  Germany,  has  col- 
lected most  of  the  outstanding  pieces  dis- 
cussing the  uses  of  propaganda  during 
World  War  II  and  since.  The  anthology 
is  particularly  good  because  it  is  up  to 
date,  including  some  1951  articles  as  well 
as  others  since  Pearl  Harbor.  Lerner  has 
contributed  an  introduction  to  each  of 
four  parts  of  the  book. 

The  three  UNESCO  books  are  studies 
by  social  scientists  on  how  the  world's 
knowledge  may  be  mobilized  to  imple- 
ment this  UNESCO  goal  of  peace.  Two 
are  collections  sponsored  by  that  or- 
ganization while  the  psychological 
studies  are  published  for  the  United 
Nations  Association  of  Great  Britain. 
Most  of  the  material  is  aimed  at  the 
specialist  rather  than  the  traditional  lay 
reader  of  a  book  intended  for  mass 
circulation. 

Lyman  Bryson  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, who  contributed  a  chapter  on  the 
philosophy  of  Freedom  of  Information, 
is  the  only  United  States  contributor  to 
the  cultural  survey,  while  Gordon  W. 
Allport  of  Harvard  University  writes  on 
"Guide  Lines  for  Research  in  Inter- 
national Cooperation"  for  the  UNA 
book.  The  third  book  is  a  symposium 
prepared  by  Richard  McKeon  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  from  replies  re- 
ceived to  a  30-part  UNESCO  question- 
naire sent  to  world  experts  asking  elab- 
oration of  their  concepts  of  "democracy" 
and  how  it  should  work. 

HILLIER  KREIGHBAUM 
Associate  professor  of  Journalism 
New  Yor^  University 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Opening  in  colorful  resort  city  for  caseworker 
with  Master's  Degree  in  social  work.  Ex- 
cellent personnel  practices.  Salary  range, 
$3000-$4000.  Salary  dependent  upon  experi- 
ence. Write  Margaret  Thomason,  Executive 
Director,  Travelers  Aid  Society,  127  N.W. 
2nd  St.,  Miami,  Florida. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  POSITION  available  to 
head  combined  research  and  accounting,  state 
office,  Reno.  Salary  $4800-$5520.  Write  im- 
mediately for  further  information  to  the  Ne- 
vada State  Welfare  Department,  P.O.  Box 
1331,  Reno,  Nevada. 


CASEWORKERS,  particularly  those  interested 
in  child  placement  and  family  casework  will 
find  real  opportunity  in  recently  reorganized 
multiple  service  program ;  good  supervision, 
student  training  program,  psychiatric  consul- 
tation. Reasonable  case  loads  and  good  per- 
sonnel practices.  Salary  from  $3,000  in  accord 
with  experience.  Family  and  Children's  Serv- 
ice, 410  Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  22,  Pa. 


CHILDREN  AND  FAMILY  CASEWORK- 
ERS— partially  or  fully  trained,  experience 
desirable  although  not  essential.  Salary  com- 
mensurate with  experience  and  training. 
Apply :  Mrs.  Agnes  Clark  Fulcrod,  Superin- 
tendent, Social  Service  Bureau,  Danville, 
Virginia. 


CASEWORKER  —  Professionally  trained  for 
well  established  family  agency.  One  interested 
in  dealing  with  family  problems  in  a  small 
industrial  community  having  many  young 
chemi-is  and  cultural  opportunities.  Salary 
commt'iisurates  with  training  and  experience. 
Excellent  personnel  policies  and  good  super- 
vision. Write  Personnel  Committee,  Family 
Service  of  Midland,  113  Fitzhugh  Street, 
Midland,  Michigan. 


LUTHERAN  CASEWORKER.  Progressive 
child  \\elfare  agency  in  Minnesota.  Member 
Child  Welfare  League.  Write  Lutheran  Wel- 
fare Society,  2110  First  Avenue  South,  Min- 
neapolis 4,  Minnesota. 


PROGRAM  DIRECTOR  for  group  work 
agency,  Hartford,  Connecticut.  M.S.W.,  plus 
experience  essential.  Position  available  im- 
mediately to  work  with  present  program  di- 
rector or  we  can  wait  until  July,  1952.  New 
building.  Good  personnel  practices.  Commu- 
nity Chest  supported.  Write  9225  Survey. 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 

lOc  A  Word 
Minimum  Space  $2 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


NEW    DIRECTIONS    AGENCY 

Professional  Agency 

Zalaine   Hull 

Specialists  in  top  personnel 
for  non-profit  organizations. 
152  W.   42nd   St.  By   appointment 

New   York    18,    N.   Y.  Wisconsin   7-6636 


KEYSTONE  Personnel  Associates 

1   East  42  St..  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Beatrice   Roulston— Mu.   2-7575 

Opportunities  in  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Community  Organizations  and  Social 
Welfare  Agencies. 


ERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York,  PL.  7-8590.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework, 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 


SOCIOLOGIST,  34,  desires  position.  A.B., 
M.A.,  and  work  toward  Ph.D.  Minor  in  INy- 
choloRy.  Experience  in  teaching,  group  work, 
guidance  and  counselling.  9222  Survey. 


ADMINISTRATOR  with  Doctor's  degree  in 
Counseling  and  Guidance  interested  in  Super- 
intendency  ot  State  Training  School  or  Juve- 
nile Hall,  or  position  as  Chief  of  Juvenile 
Bureau  or  Probation  Department.  Now  Ad- 
ministrator in  City  Schools;  formerly  Psy- 
chologist of  State  Training  School.  Highest 
references.  9223  Survey. 


COUPLE,  wife,  housemother,  man,  recreation, 
work  program,  crafts,  etc.  Health  excellent, 
mature  people.  9199  Survey. 


GROUP  WORKER  (Male)  with  training  and 
experience,  now  resident  New  York  City. 
Experienced  Community  Center  work,  camp- 
ing education.  Anxious  to  establish  with  Social 
Service  Agency  in  children's  or  youth  field 
vicinity  Metropolitan  New  York.  May  also 
consider  overseas  assignment  if  sufficiently 
challenging.  Available  after  January  1.  In- 
terested organizations  invited  to  communicate 
indicating  possibility  available.  9217  Survey. 


WOMAN  EXECUTIVE  for  Institutional  House- 
hold administration  ;  purchasing ;  clothing ; 
personnel ;  maintenance.  Many  years  experi- 
ence as  Head  or  Co-worker.  9214  Survey. 


FORMER  EXECUTIVE  national  professional 
organization  desires  part  time  activity  (New 
York)  public  relations  consultant  or  liaison 
capacity.  Race  relations  expert.  Just  com- 
pleted tremendously  successful  community 
relations  campaign  for  well  known  organiza- 
tion. 9224  Survey. 


DIRECTOR-SUPERINTENDENT,  Male,  Post 
graduate  training  and  experience  in  both 
group-work  and  case-work  agencies,  as  ex- 
ecutive or  superintendent.  Mature — Experi- 
ence in  raising  funds.  9226  Survey. 


PROMOTIONS  DIRECTOR  for  membership 
and  circulation.  -  Creator  and  administrator  of 
membership,  circulation  and  advertising  cam- 
paigns for  organizations  serving  the  public 
interest.  Available  on  full  or  part  time,  or 
consultative  basis.  9227  Survey. 


GROUP  WORK  position  desired  by  twenty- 
eight  year  old  woman.  Experience  with  both 
children  and  adult  groups.  Available  immedi- 
ately. Write  9221  Survey. 


KNIGHTSHELME  FARM 
Meredith,  New  Hampshire 

•  Eat   home   cooked    New   England 
meals 

•  .Sleep  in  large  comfortable  rooms 

•  Roam   fifty   acres   of  woods  and 
fields 

•  Drink  in  the  beauty  of  the  White 
Mountains 

•  Browse   in   the    pine    panelled    li- 
brary 

•  Enjoy    peace   and    quiet  of   rural 
New  England 

•  Pay  modest  rates 

"A    fireplace  and   Ifhippoomill  with  every  room. 

Mrs.  Howard  Knight 

Knightshelme 
Meredith,  New  Hampshire 


ADVERTISING 

15  due  the  8th  of  the  month 
preceding  publication 


Classified  Cues 


CO-ED  BERKSHIRE  CAMP  (non-sectarian)  needs 
specialists  as  Group  Leaders;  also  in  Arts  & 
Crafts,  Dramatics,  Music,  Kindergartning.  Ma- 
turity, experience  In  specialty  with  children 
necessary;  camp  experience  desirable  Progres- 
sive program,  cultural  phases  included.  Season 
8  weeks  from  July  1st.  First  letter  must  include 
full  details,  with  information  re  point  nearest 
New  York  City  for  personal  interview.  CAMP 
Box  3034  Westville  Sta.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


SPECIAL  ARTICLES.  THESES,  SPEECHES. 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliograpliie». 
etc.  O»er  twenty  yean*  experience  »er»ing 
busy  professional  persons.  Prompt  service  ex 
tended.  AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU. 
137  Cottage  St.,  Jersey  City  6,  N.  J. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE.  Book,  oo 
Social  Work,  Gerontology,  and  Mental  Hy 
giene.  Greeley  Square  Book  Store,  Box  18, 
I  rrmom  Station.  New  York  57. 

PROTECTIVE  STERILIZATION.  Free  lit 
eraturr  describing  the  absence  of  undesired 
effects  and  the  protection  surgical  sterilization 
gives  to  this  generation  of  the  insane  and  thr 
feebleminded  and  their  potential  children 
Human  Betterment  League  of  North  Carolina. 
Box  3036,  Winston  Salem.  North  Carolina 


McKAY    ASSOCIATES 

112  East  19  Street       New  York  3.  N.  Y. 

Consultants  on  Service  to  the  Blind 
Consultation  service  on  a  fee  basis  for 
Councils  of  Social  Agencies,  Institutions  for 
the  Aged,  and  Family  Service  Agencies. 
Advice  on  program  planning,  case  consult- 
ation service  and  community  organization 
of  service  to  the  blind.  • 


SEEMAN     BROS.,     INC.,     Groceries.     Hudson 

and  North  Moore  Streets.  New  York. 


If  You  Are  Interested  in  Inves- 
tigating the  Merits  of  the  Veg- 
etarian Diet  and  the  Principles, 
Economic  and  Ethical  of  the 
Vegetarian  Way  of  Living 

READ 

The  American  Vegetarian 

A  Monthly  which  is  edited  in  a  vital, 
dynamic,  up-to-the-minute  manner  fea- 
turing articles  by  well-known  authori- 
ties on 

Progressive  Health 

Program  For  Peace  On  Earth 

Unique  Personality  Sketches 

Campaigns  For  Medical  Liberty 

Human  Interest  Stories 

Meatless  Recipes 

Striking  Photographs 

Reports  of  World-Wide  Activities 

and  many  other  stimulating  items  that 

will  keep  you  informed  and  entertained. 

If  you  don't  agree  that  this  paper  is 

worth  12.00  per  year,  12  monthly  issues 

— after  you   receive   two   issues — advise 

us   why  and   we  will  refund   your  full 

subscription  price  without  question. 

Subscribe     Today     and     Learn     the 

Vegetarian    Way  to  Health  and 

Happiness. 

Only  $2.00  for  a  full  year 

Sample  copy,  2Se  postpaid. 

The  American  Vegetarian 

117    W.    48th    St.,    New    York    City,    Depl.    S 

P.S. :   "Send   for  free  Hit  of  book*   on  health, 

diet,    etc." 
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BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Case  Work,  Psychiatric  Social  Work,  Medical  Social 
Work,  Croup  Work. 

Summer  term  for  experienced  social  workers 
begins  May  26,  1952. 

Fall  semester  begins  September  17,  1952. 

For  information  and  catalogue,  apply  to  the 
School. 


264  Bay  State  Road 


Boston  15,  Massachusetts 


SIMMONS   COLLEGE 
SCHOOL   OF   SOCIAL   WORK 

Provisional  Education  Leading  to  the  d«gr«a  of  M.S. 

Medical  Social  Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 

Family  and  Child  Welfare 
Social  Research 

Catalog  will  be  sent  on  request. 
51  Commonwealth  Avenue  Boston,  Mass. 


e 


GROUP  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

For  use  in  social  studies,  classroom  discussions,  in-training 
service  classes  and  group  meetings. 

CLASSROOM  RATES 


4   months 


Free  desk  copy  with  5  or  more  subscriptions. 
Minimum  order  on  classroom  basis  3 

Copies  are  mailed  in  bulk  each  month  to  teachers,  training 
directors  or  Group  Leaders  for  distribution. 

Start  with  January  or  February  issues 


THE  SURVEY  112  East  19  Street 

Please  send  me copies  at  4  months  for  $1 

Please  send  me yearly  subscriptions  at  $3  a  year   (Names  are  enclosed) 

Name    Dept 


New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Payment  herewith  (  ) 
You  may  bill  me(  ) 


Address 
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It's  nice  to  pick  up  the  tele- 
phone and  hear  an  alert,  friendly 
voice  come  over  the  wires. 

It  may  be  the  familiar  "Voice 
with  a  Smile"  of  the  telephone 
operator.  Or  a  friend  or  business 


customer.  Or  a  stranger  you're 
meeting  — and  judging  — for  the 
first  time  by  telephone. 

Any  time  is  a  good  time  for 
telephone  courtesy.  But  right 
now,  when  the  rush  is  on  and 


minutes  are  scarce,  it  is  doubly 
appreciated. 

All  'round  the  clock  it  saves 
time  and  tempers  and  helps  every- 
body get  more  things  done,  more 
quickly. 


BELL    TELEPHONE    SYSTEM 


DIRECTORY     OF     ORGANIZATIONS 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  ON  MENTAL 
DEFICIENCY,  INC.  A  National  Associa- 
tion devoted  to  the  care,  education,  train- 
ing, community  placement  and  supervision 
of  retarded  and  mentally  defective  children 
and  adults.  Membership  $6.00  per  year. 
Publishers  of  American  Journal  of  Mental 
Deficiency,  quarterly,  $7.00  per  year;  and 
A.A.M.D.  Newt,  $1.50  per  year;  annual 
Directory  of  members,  including  list  of  pub- 
lic and  private  institution*  for  retarded,  $3 
per  copy.  Applications,  subscriptions  and 
orders  to  P.  O.  Box  96,  Willimantic,  Con- 
necticut. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC.— 15  West  16th  Street,  New 
York.  A  national  organization  conducting 
research  and  field  service.  Library.  Me- 
chanical appliances  for  the  blind.  William 
Ziegler,  Jr.,  President;  M.  Robert  Barnett, 
Executive  Director. 


AMERICAN  FRIENDS  SERVICE  COMMIT- 
TEE, Inc.  (Quakers)  (1917);  20  S.  12th 
St.,  Philadelphia,  7 ;  Lewis  M.  Hoskins, 
Executive  Secretary ;  Clarence  E.  Pickett, 
Honorary  Secretary.  Activities :  The  Com- 
mittee represents  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
relief  and  social  welfare  services  on  a  non- 
sectarian  basis  and  without  discrimination 
of  race  or  nationality.  Present  activities  in- 
clude the  following:  relief  and  rehabilitation 
?  rejects  in  Austria,  France,  Germany,  India, 
srael,  Italy,  Japan,  Pakistan ;  refugee  aid 
m  the  United  States  and  abroad ;  race 
relations,  including  a  job  opportunities  pro- 
gram and  a  visiting  lectureship;  economic 
relations,  including  an  industrial  relations 
seminar  and  youth  projects  of  interneships 
in  industry  and  cooperatives ;  international 
relations,  including  institutes  of  interna- 
tional relations  for  high  school  age  and 
adults  in  communities  on  the  United  States 
and  seminars  for  foreign  and  American 
students  in  the  United  States,  Europe  and 
Asia;  self-help  housing  projects  in  cities 
and  rural  areas ;  and  youth  projects  for 
young  people,  in  addition  to  the  interne- 
ships,  institutes,  and  seminars  mentioned 
above,  including  work  camps  in  the  United 
States,  Mexico  and  Europe,  and  Institutional 
Service  Units  in  state  mental  and  correc- 
tional institutions. 


AMERICAN  HEARING  SOCIETY— 817  14th 
St.,  N.W.,  Fifth  Floor,  Washington  5,  D.C. 
A  national  organization  devoted  to  preven- 
tion of  deafness,  conservation  of  hearing  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  hard  of  hearing. 
Monthly  publication,  HEARING  NEWS, 
$3.00  a  year.  Literature  for  sale.  Infor- 
mation given  concerning  problems  of  the 
hard  of  hearing.  Field  Service,  Thomas  L. 
Tolan,  M.D.,  President;  W.  Earl  Prosser, 
Executive  Vice  President;  Claude  W. 
Kniseley,  Treasurer. 


D;T  INSTITUTE  OF  FAMILY 

RELATIONS  (inc.  1930),  directed  by  Paul 
Popenoe.  Public,  education,  personal  service 
r««LarSh-  Write  *°r  Kst  of  publications, 
5287  Sunset  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  27,  Calif. 


THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS. 
Administered  through  national  headquarters 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  four  area  offices 
in  Alexandria,  Va.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  There  are  3.727 
local  chapters,  organized  mostly  on  a  county 
basis.  Services  of  the  Red  Cross  are :  Serv- 
ices to  the  Armed  Forces  and  Veterans  (in- 
cluding Home  Service)  ;  the  National  Blood 
Program ;  International  Activities  ;  Disaster 
Services;  Nursing  Services;  Food  and  Nu- 
trition Service ;  Safety  Services :  Service 
Groups;  Junior  Red  Cross;  and  College 
Activities. 


ASSOCIATION     FOR     FAMILY      LIVING. 

Professional  leadership  for  discussion  groups 
in  family  life  education.  Counseling  by  psy- 
chiatric social  workers.  Pamphlet  list  free. 
28  East  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  111. 


BIG      BROTHERS      OF      AMERICA.      INC. 

(United  States  and  Canada).  Founded  in  the 
interest  of  prevention  and  correction  of 
juvenile  delinquency.  An  international  asso- 
ciation of  Big  Brother  agencies  using  volun- 
teer laymen  under  supervision  of  profes- 
sional social  workers  in  guiding  boys.  Its 
membership  is  open  to  Catholic,  Jewish, 
Protestant  and  non-sectarian  Big  Brother 
Organizations.  President,  Charles  G.  Ber- 
wind.  Headquarters,  Broad  Street  Station 
Building,  Philadelphia  3,  Pa. 


BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  2  Park  Ave.. 
New  York  16,  N.  Y.  Incorporated  1910  and 
chartered  by  Congress  in  1916  to  develop 
character  in  boys  and  train  them  in  citizen- 
ship. Programs :  Cub  Scouting — 8,  9  and 
10;  Boy  Scouting— 11,  12  and  13;  Explor- 
ing— M  and  upward,  available  locally 
through  sponsorship  by  schools,  churches, 
fraternal  orders,  civic  groups,  etc.  John  M. 
Schiff,  Pres.,  Dr.  Arthur  A.  Schuck,  Chief 
Scout  Executive. 


BOYS'  ATHLETIC  LEAGUE,  INC.,  112  East 
19th  Street,  New  York  3,  Algonquin  4-1753. 
Arranges  invitation  tournaments  in  indoor 
and  outdoor  sports  for  Boys'  Clubs,  Social 
Settlements,  Community  Centers,  Church 
Houses,  Y.  M.'  C.1  A.'s,  "Y.  M.  H.  A.'s,  etc., 
throughout  Greater  New  York.  Gustavus  T. 
Kirby,  Honorary  President;  Jacob  Eichel, 
President;  Arthur  ^rice,  Treasurer;  Willard 
L.  Kauth,  Director.  Sponsors :  The  Benja- 
min Harrison  Recreation  Center,  657  Tenth 
Avenue;  Theodore  Roosevelt  Recreation 
Center,  2077  Second  Ave. ;  Open  House 
Recreation  Center,  1766  Lexington  Avenue; 
Tot-Lot  Playground,  422  West  49  Street; 
Tot-Lot,  110  East  110  Street;  Camp  Sebago, 
Camp  Wakonda  and  Camp  Orenda  in  the 
Palisade-Interstate  Park. 


CAMP  FIRE  GIRLS,  INC.,  16  E.  48  St.,  New 
York  17,  N.  Y.  Founded  1910  by  progres- 
sive educators,  "to  perpetuate  the  spiritual 
ideals  of  the  home  and  to  stimulate  and 
aid  in  the  formation  of  habits  making  for 
health  and  character."  Girls,  7  to  18,  of 
all  races  and  religions,  participate  in  ac- 
tivities related  to  the  Seven  Crafts :  Home, 
Outdoors,  Creative  Arts,  Frontiers,  Busi- 
ness, Sports  and  Games,  and  Citizenship. 
President,  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Blalock;  Na- 
tional Director,  Miss  Martha  F.  Allen. 


CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
—24  West  40  Street,  New  York  18.  A 
league  of  children's  agencies  and  institutions 
to  secure  improved  standards  and  methods 
in  their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also 
cooperates  with  other  children's  agencies, 
cities,  states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and 
other  civic  groups  to  work  out  worthwhile 
results  in  phase  of  child  welfare  in  which 
they  are  interested. 


DIVISION  OF  HOME  MISSIONS  NATION- 
AL COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES 
OF  CHRIST  IN  U.S.A.— 297  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City.  The  inter-denominational 
home  mission  body  of  22  denominations. 
Executive  Secretaries,  Edith  E.  Lowry, 
Rev.  I.  George  Nace. 


GIRL  SCOUTS  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  155  East 
44th  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Murray 
Hill  2-2505,  ext.  35.  President:  Mrs.  Roy  F. 
Layton.  Founded  in  1912  to  help  girls  be- 
tween the  ages  of  7  and  17  prepare,  with 
volunteer  adult  leadership,  for  their  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  home  and  as  active 
citizens  in  the  community  and  in  the  world. 
Girl  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A.  offer  activities  in 
eleven  program  fields  covering  international 
friendship,  outdoor  life,  homemaking,  the 
arts,  and  future  vocations. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CITY  MANAGERS' 
ASS'N.,  1313  E.  60  Street,  Chicago  37,  111 
To  aid  in  improving  municipal  administra 
tion  (1)  the  Municipal  Year  Book,  (2) 
Public  Management,  monthly  journal  on 
local  government,  (3)  Management  Informa- 
tion Service  for  Cities  on  fee  basis,  (4) 
Eight  correspondence  courses  in  municipal 
management.  Write  for  more  details. 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY 

— Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  prob- 
lems of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlets,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups. 
Executive  Director,  Harry  W.  Laidler,  113 
East  19th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


MARGARET  SANGER  RESEARCH  BUREAU 

17  W.  16th  St.,  N.  Y.  11,  N.  Y.  Wa  9-6200. 
Abraham   Stone,   M.D.,   Director. 
Daily  9  A.M.   to  5   P.M. 
Saturday   9  A.M.  to   Noon. 
Wednesday  &  Thursday  eve..  5  to  8  P.M. 
Services — Contraception,    Infertility,    Pre- 
marital  and    Marital   Consultation. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  DEAF. 
121  West  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  1,  111. 
Byron  B.  Burnes,  President;  Robert  M. 
Greenmun,  Secretary-Treasurer.  Organized 
1880.  Incorporated  1900.  Objects:  Edu- 
cational, Social,  Industrial  Welfare  of  thr 
Deaf,  Quadrennial  National  Conventions 
Official  Organ,  The  Silent  Worker,  $3.50 
year.  Lists  achievements  of  deaf  in  Indus- 
try, Education,  Sports,  and  Religion.  Sec- 
tion for  Parents  of  Deaf  Children. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  ON  ALCO- 
HOLISM, INC.,  2  East  103rd  Street,  New 
York  29,  New  York.  A  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion serving  as  the  national  voluntary  health 
agency  in  the  field  of  alcoholism.  Its  pro- 
gram is  aimed  at  prevention  of  this  great 
medical  and  social  problem  through  educa- 
tion, rehabilitation  and  community  services. 
On  a  nationwide  basis  it  serves  as  a  center 
of  information  and  material  on  the  subject 
of  alcoholism.  It  organizes  citizens'  com- 
mittees in  communities  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  guides  these  local  affiliates  in  pro- 
grams of  education  and  action.  Speakers 
and  lecturers  are  provided  to  interested 
groups.  Provides  community  service  for  the 
treatment  of  alcoholics,  and  establishes  In- 
formation Centers  for  guidance  to  alcoholics 
and  their  families. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK,  22  West  Gay  St.,  Columbus  15, 
Ohio;  Lester  B.  Granger,  President.  The 
N.  C.  S.  W.  is  an  association  of  individual 
and  organization  members  to  promole  and 
share  in  discussion  of  the  problems  and 
methods  of  social  work  and  related  fields. 
It  holds  annual  meetings  and  publishes  Pro- 
ceedings and  selected  papers.  Any  inter- 
ested person  or  organization  may  join.  Dues 
for  individuals  start  at  $4.00,  for  organiza- 
tions at  $15.00.  Dues  of  $7.50  or  more 
bring  full  benefits,  including  free  Proceed- 
ings. 79th  Annual  Meeting,  1952,  Chicago, 
111. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN,  1819  Broadway,  New  York  23, 
N.  Y.  Mrs.  Irving  M.  Eugel,  President. 
FIFTY-SIX  YEARS  SERVICE  TO 
FAITH  AND  HUMANITY  through  :- 
SOCIAL  WELFARE— Mental  hygiene  pro- 
gram: Council  houses  and  clubs,  nurseries; 
clinics;  camps,  work  with  the  aged  and 
handicapped;  scholarships.  OVERSEAS 
SERVICES— Operation  of  a  Home  for  un- 
attached gir's  and  young  women  in  Paris ; 
scholarship  grants  at  American  Universities 
for  study  in  social  welfare,  public  health, 
nutrition,  nursing,  occupational  therapy  to 
qualified  young  women  from  abroad  who 
return  !o  work  in  their  own  countries. 
EDUCATION  AND  SOCIAL  ACTION— 
Contempoiary  Jewish  Affairs,  international 
relations  and  peace,  social  legislation.  Study 
groups  under  National  direction  keep  Jewish 
women  throughout  country  alert  to  vital 
current  issues.  Through  local  Sections, 
SERVICE  TO  FOREIGN  BORN— Immi- 
gration aid,  port  and  dock  work,  naturaliza- 
tion aid.  Americanization  classes,  location 
of  relatives.  SUPPORT  OF  SCHOOL  OF 
EDUCATION,  HEBREW  UNIVERSITY, 
JERUSALEM.  234  Senior  Sections  in 
United  States — also  Junior  and  Councilette 
group*.  85,000  Senior  members. 
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DIRECTORY    OF    ORGANIZATIONS 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 
RETIREMENT  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  10 
East  40th  Street,  New  York  16.  Organ- 
ized 1945  to  provide  a  nonprofit  retirement 
program  for  health  and  welfare  agencies  to 
supplement  Social  Security.  More  than 
2300  organizations  and  agencies  covering 
25,000  workers,  use  the  facilities  of  this 
Retirement  Association.  The  Plan  provides 
transferability  between  member  organiza- 
tions. Write  for  information. 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION 
—315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To 
bring  to  everybody  in  America,  young  or 
old,  an  opportunity  to  find  the  best  and  most 
satisfying  recreational  use  of  leisure  time 
through  participation  in  music,  drama,  sports 
and  games,  arts  and  crafts,  nature  activities ; 
and  to  help  secure  adequate  playground, 
recreation  centers,  swimming  pools,  beaches, 
athletic  fields  and  other  recreational  facilities. 


THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS,  INC., 
11  S«uth  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 
Davis  E.  Geiger,  President ;  Lawrence  J. 
Linck,  Executive  Director.  The  Society 
through  its  2000  state  and  local  member 
units  seeks  to  provide  health,  welfare,  edu- 
cational, recreational,  vocational  and  employ- 
ment services  to  all  types  of  handicapped 
persons,  adjusting  its  services  to  each  com- 
munity and  the  programs  of  other  agencies. 
Maintains  special  cerebral  palsy  services ; 
consultation  by  professional  staff;  loan 
library.  Financed  by  annual  sale  of  Easter 
Seals.  Publishes  "The  Crippled  Child,"  a 
magazine  for  parents  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren, bimonthly,  $2.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIA- 
TION—1790  Broadway  at  58th  St.,  New 
York.  Dr.  James  E.  Perkins,  managing  di- 
rector. Pamphlets  of  methods  and  programs 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publica- 
tions sold  and  distributed  through  state  asso- 
ciations in  every  state.  American  Review  of 
Tuberculosis  medical  journal,  $10.00  a  year; 
and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 


THE  NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  FOR  IN- 
FANTILE PARALYSIS,  INC..  120  Broad- 
way, New  York  5,  N.  Y.  A  non-profit 
organization  pledged  to  lead,  direct  and 
unify  the  fight  against  infantile  paralysis 
and  supported  by  the  March  of  Dimes. 
Through  more  than  2,900  Chapters  serving 
every  county  of  the  nation,  it  helps  pay  for 
the  best  available  care  and  treatment  for 
polio  patients  whose  families  cannot  pay  full 
costs  unaided,  regardless  of  age,  race,  creed 
or  color,  and  assists  in  staffing  and  equip- 
ping local  polio  centers.  It  supports  scien- 
tific investigation  into  the  cause,  prevention, 
cure  and  treatment  of  infantile  paralysis 
and  finances  the  professional  training  of 
scientific  and  medical  personnel.  It  main- 
tains a  year-round  program  of  public  infor- 
mation and  education  about  the  disease. 


NATIONAL  HOUSING  CONFERENCE, 
1025  Vermont  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  A  citizens'  organization,  working 
to  help  secure  a  better  housed  America, 
promoting  slum  clearance,  public  low-rent 
housing,  urban  redevelopment,  and  housing 
for  families  of  middle  income.  Acts  as 
coordinating  agency  for  housing  informa- 
tion to  labor,  veterans',  religious,  social  wel- 
fare, educational,  minority  and  public  in- 
terest organizations.  Monthly  newsletter, 
special  reixirts  and  studies  througrout  the 
year,  and  Annual  Meeting.  Lee  F.  Johnson, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


NATIONAL  INFORMATION  BUREAU, 
INC.,  205  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17, 
N.  Y.  A  non-profit  Bureau,  established  in 
1918,  to  improve  standards  in  the  fiejd  of 
philanthropy,  national  and  international, 
and  to  advise  contributors  in  their  giving. 
Some  600  different  philanthropic  agencies 
are  inquired  about  annually.  The  Bureau  in- 
vestigates agencies  and  reports  whether 
eight  essential  standards  as  to  reliability  and 
effectiveness  are  met.  Bureau  members  who 
are  eligible  for  its  confidential  reports  in- 
clude individuals,  corporations,  chambers  of 
commerce,  some  1300  community  chests  and 
councils  and  56  foundations.  Publishes  an- 
nually "Giver's  Guide  to  National  Philan- 
thropy," price  10c,  and  periodic  newsletters 
to  members.  Inquiries  welcomed. 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE,  a  voluntary 
service  agency  organized  in  1910,  is  de- 
signed primarily  to  promote  equal  economic 
opportunity  and  better  race  relations.  Oper- 
ates nationally  through  branches  in  59  cities 
and  30  states.  Conducts  research  and  com- 
munity surveys  as  basis  for  its  services. 
Specializes  in  securing  full  use  of  Negro 
manpower  in  public  and  private  employment. 
Publishes  special  bulletins  on  interracial 
and  community  problems.  Provides  fellow- 
ships in  Social  Work.  Solicits  contributions 
and  gifts.  1133  Broadway,  New  York  10. 
N.  Y.  WAtkins  4-0505. 


THE  NATIONAL  VOCATIONAL  GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION,  Campbell  B. 
Beard,  Executive  Secretary.  H24  16th  St., 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.,  is  the  profes- 
sional organization  for  counselors  and  others 
engaged  and  interested  in  vocational  guid- 
ance and  the  publishers  of  OCCUPATIONS, 
the  Vocational  Guidance  Journal. 


THE  OSBORNE  ASSOCIATION,  INC..  114 
East  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Tele- 
phone MUrrayhill  5-9720-9721.  Activities: 
— -Collects  information  about  correctional  in- 
stitutions and  works  to  improve  correctional 
methods  and  standards.  Aids  released  phi- 
oners  in  their  problems  of  readjustment  by 
tecuring  employment  and  giving  such  other 
assistance  as  they  may  require.  Austin  H. 
MacCormick,  Exec.  Dir. ;  Robt.  R.  Han- 
num,  Dir.  of  Vocational  Placement. 


THE  VOLUNTEERS  OP  AMERICA.  34 
West  28th  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  A 
nationwide  religion-social  welfare  organi- 
zation founded  in  1896  by  Ballington  Booth 
and  Maud  Ballington  Booth  to  meet  spir- 
itual and  varied  physical  needs  of  the  un- 
adjusted and  disadvantaged  of  all  nation- 
alities and  creeds  thru  institutions,  potts 
and  departments  in  most  major  American 
cities. 
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Americans  Abroad 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  three  pages  of  the 
December  Survey  which  contrasted  the 
USSR  and  American  methods  of  winning 
friends  and  influencing  people  in  China 
were  very  impressive.  The  non-Communist 
world  has  much  to  learn  not  only  about 
methods  of  preaching  the  gospel  of  democ- 
racy, but  also  about  the  spirit  of  under- 
standing and  cooperation  which  must  in- 
spire the  preachers  if  they  are  to  carry 
conviction.  The  Communists  are  very  care- 
ful in  selecting  the  spokesmen  they  send 
to  various  countries,  and  very  thorough  in 
the  training  they  give  them.  Their  results 
are  convincing  evidence  of  the  value  of 
this  procedure. 

Most  American  travelers  must  be  im- 
pressed— as  I  was  recently — by  the  results 
of  our  failure  to  take  responsibility  for  the 
type  of  persons  who  represent  us  in  the 
Far  East  and  also  in  the  Middle  East. 
There  you  encounter  government  officials 
and  also  business  representatives  who  have 
absolutely  no  knowledge  of  the  history  and 
culture  of  the  people  among  whom  they 
are  working  and  living,  no  appreciation  of 
the  art,  literature,  religion,  and  philosophy 
of  the  country,  and  no  apparent  interest  in 
broadening  their  horizons  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  their  opportunity  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  another  civilization.  I  was 
particularly  shocked  to  find  in  India  Amer- 
icans representing  some  of  our  great  corpo- 
rations who  brought  with  them  definite 
race  prejudice  and  the  offensive  manners 
which  grow  out  of  these  undemocratic  atti- 
tudes. 

I  feel  strongly  that  in  these  times  of  ten- 
sion no  American  should  be  permitted  to 
go  to  the  Far  East,  Africa,  Latin  America, 
and  other  lands  which  differ  sharply  in 
some  respects  from  our  own,  unless  they 
have  been  carefully  screened  and  have 
spent  a  period  of  intensive  study  of  the 
history,  culture,  and  customs  of  the  coun- 
try where,  for  better  or  worse,  they  are 
going  to  represent  the  USA,  and  its  way 
of  life.  L.  R.  PAYNE 

Chicago 

From  a  Eugenist 

To  THE  EDITOR:  For  sheer  stupidity  and 
perversity  can  anything  equal  our  policy 
of  raising  millions  for  the  support  of  jails, 
hospitals,  and  asylums,  and  billions  for  the 
pumping  and  priming  of  "average"  and 
"dull-normal"  children,  and  not  a  cent  to 
enable  young  people  of  rare  and  valuable 
hereditary  traits  to  marry  others  with  simi- 
lar traits  and  to  have  large  families  of 


children?  Can  this  deplorable  policy  have 
any  but  the  most  unfortunate  consequences? 

When  will  we  awaken  to  the  fact  that  no 
movement  in  education  is  safe  that  does 
not  provide  for  the  birth  of  more  educa- 
tional leaders;  that  no  movement  in  religion 
is  safe  that  does  not  provide  for  the  birth 
of  more  religious  leaders;  that  no  move- 
ment in  economic  or  world  peace  is  safe 
that  does  not  provide  for  the  birth  of  more 
economics  and  peace-minded  leaders? 

Men  of  the  highest  intelligence  in  ordi- 
nary matters  seem  to  lose  all  their  common 
sense  when  it  comes  to  this  matter  of 
eugenics.  Why  else  do  we  waste  rivers  of 
ink,  tons  of  paper,  and  years  of  radio  time 
on  trifles  and  ignore  the  slow,  insidious 
process  of  race-suicide  that  is  threatening 
our  very  existence  as  a  nation?  Do  not  such 
basic  reforms  as  planned  marriage  and 
parenthood  in  our  colleges  as  a  eugenic 
measure  merit  at  least  one  thousandth  part 
of  our  time,  money,  and  energy? 
Los  Angeles  THEODORE  B.  DUFUR 

Acceleration  for  the  Gifted 

To  THE  EDITOR:  As  a  long  time  subscriber 
and  admirer  of  The  Survey,  I  was  much 
distressed  by  the  superficial  and  sometimes 
misleading  character  of  the  article  by  Lew 
Arthur  on  "School  for  the  Gifted"  (Novem- 
ber, 1951),  and  its  lack  of  any  perspective 
with  reference  to  research  in  this  field. 

Particularly  distressing  to  me  was  the 
offhand  dismissal  of  the  whole  issue  of 
educational  acceleration.  There  is  substan- 
tial reference  to  Terman's  work  with  the 
gifted.  But  apparently  Mr.  Arthur  is  com- 
pletely unaware  of  the  fact  that  Terman's 
last  monograph  on  this  subject,  "The 
Gifted  Child  Grows  Up"  devotes  an  entire 
chapter  to  acceleration,  the  conclusion  being 
that  acceleration  is  desirable  for  gifted  chil- 
dren. I  happen  to  know  from  correspon- 
dence with  Terman  and  a  long  chat  with 
him  in  Chicago  that  the  chapter  if  anything 
understates  his  attitude  in  this  matter. 

Noel  Keys'  fine  monograph,  "The  Un- 
derage Student  in  High  School  and  Col- 
lege," concludes  that  no  acceleration  of 
gifted  students  is  more  likely  to  lead  to 
maladjustment  than  is  a  moderate  accelera- 
tion of  them. 

Our  own  recent  study  of  this  subject, 
"Educational  Acceleration:  Appraisals  and 
Basic  Problems"  also  concludes  that  some 
acceleration  of  the  superior  is  desirable. 
And  our  survey  of  the  literature  indicated 
that  almost  all  of  the  research  of  the  last 
fifteen  years  was  to  this  same  effect. 

The  issue  is  of  special  importance  right 
now  because  of  the  Ford  Foundation  pro- 


gram to  jump  superior  high  school  stu- 
dents into  college,  because  acceleration  may 
compensate  young  people  who  may  go  into 
the  draft  or  universal  military  training; 
also  because  of  possible  need  in  a  crisis  to 
train  our  superior  young  people  for  services 
to  the  country  as  quickly  as  possible. 

SIDNEY  L.  PRESSEY 
Ohio  State  University 

A  Correction 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  December  issue  of 
The  Survey  carried  a  very  good  review  by 
Mrs.  Helen  Glenn  Tyson  of  the  recent  study 
made  by  the  Joint  Legislative  Committee  in 
Michigan  on  foster  care  in  Michigan.  Be- 
cause of  an  erroneous  statement  at  the  end 
of  this  review,  which  was  otherwise  very 
accurate,  I  think  a  correction  should  be 
made. 

Mrs.  Tyson's  review  says,  "Six  bills  were 
introduced  in  the  Michigan  legislature  in 
1951  to  implement  the  recommendations, 
but  none  was  enacted."  The  report  listed 
the  six  bills  on  pages  19  and  20,  under  foul- 
different  headings.  Heading  No.  1  "for  Ad- 
ditional Financial  Facilities  on  Foster  Care" 
included  five  senate  bills.  None  of  these 
was  enacted.  But  on  page  20  are  three 
other  classifications,  paragraphs  2,  3  and  8, 
descriptive  of  three  bills.  These  three  were 
all  enacted.  WILLIAM  I.  LACY 

Children's  Village,  Detroit,  Michigan 

December  Poems 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  want  to  send  a  word  of 
appreciation,  even  though  belated,  for  the 
"frontispiece"  of  your  December  magazine, 
the  group  of  three  poems.  It  seemed  to  my 
husband  and  me  a  very  wonderful  holiday 
message  to  the  Survey  audience.  You  may 
be  interested  to  know  that  our  pastor  read 
the  one  by  Kahn  ["New  Year's  Eve  — 
1952"]  in  the  course  of  our  annual  watch- 
night  service  on  December  31. 
Philadelphia  MARGARET  KASTNER 

To  Paul  Kellogg 

Thank  God  for  captains  courageous  on 
land,  too!  The  little  medallion  of  a  ship 
sailing  on  and  on  is  appropriate  on  The 
Survey's  masthead,  and  your  captaincy 
honors  it.  May  you  and  the  magazine 
weather  every  crisis,  as  you  have  each  year's 
financial  equinoctial  storm.  Many  Amer- 
icans must  share  my  conviction  today  that 
The  Survey  is  needed  as  never  before,  for 
never  before  have  the  people  of  this  countrv 
confronted  such  a  time  of  crisis,  such  a 
need  for  wise  counsel. 

GRACE  RUTH  SOUTHWICK 
Santa  Barbara,  California 
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Among  Ourselves 

THE   PRESIDENT'S   COMMISSION   on 

the  Health  Needs  of  the  Nation,  after 
a  regrettable  squabble  about  its  member- 
ship and  objectivity,  settled  down  last 
month  to  a  year's  study  of  this  country's 
present  health  situation,  including  preven- 
tive medicine,  actual  care  of  the  sick,  and 
rehabilitation.  The  only  comparable  study 
in  the  USA  was  the  National  Health  In- 
ventory of  the  mid-Thirties. 

The  current  undertaking  undoubtedly 
will  reveal  progress  in  many  directions. 
But  it  will  also  show  on  a  national  scale 
that  present  health  care  still  falls  far  short 
of  modern  scientific  knowledge — as  was 
made  clear  in  the  January  Survey,  in  an 
article  by  Helen  Hall,  reporting  a  cross 
section  neighborhood  experience  on  New 
York's  Lower  East  Side. 

THE  ANNUAL  OBSERVANCE  of  Brother- 
hood Week  occurs  February  17  to  24.  Mil- 
ton S.  Eisenhower,  president  of  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  is  serving  for  the 
second  year  as  chairman  of  the  schools 
and  colleges  committee.  Inquiries  or  re- 
quests for  materials  may  be  addressed  to 
him  at  the  Commission  on  Educational  Or- 
ganizations, The  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews,  381  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  16. 

THE  LAST  VISA— No.  315,898— has  been 
granted  under  the  Displaced  Persons  Act; 
the  last  refugee  to  be  admitted  to  the 
United  States  under  this  great  humanitarian 
program  is  expected  to  land  this  month. 
With  the  exception  of  handling  some 
orphans  and  some  expellees,  for  whom  the 
Act  made  special  provisions,  the  task  of  the 
Displaced  Persons  Commission  is  finished. 
In  his  final  report  to  the  President,  the 
chairman,  John  W.  Gibson  pointed  out  that 
there  were  1,250,000  DP's  in  IRQ  camps 
when  the  Act  was  passed  in  June  1948.  To- 
day there  are  177,000  on  the  rolls  in  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  Italy.  The  displaced 
persons  resettled  in  the  USA  constituted 
about  30  percent  of  the  total — by  far  the 
largest  number  taken  in  by  any  country. 
Australia  came  second  with  179,754,  and 
Israel  third  with  131,926. 

For  those  still  remaining  in  the  camps, 
chief  hope  now  must  rest  with  the  17-nation 
Provisional  Intergovernmental  Committee 
for  the  Migration  of  People  from  Europe, 
organized  in  Brussels  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  the  International  Refugee  Organization, 
which  also  is  winding  up  its  work,  and  with 
church  and  private  groups.  (See  "New 
Hope  for  Some  Refugees,"  The  Survey, 
January  1951.) 

FRIENDS  AND  COLLEAGUES  of  Harry 
M.  Cassidy  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
plan  an  enduring  memorial  to  his  creative 
leadership  by  the  establishment  of  the 
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Harry  M.  Cassidy  Research  Fund.  When 
he  died  in  November,  at  the  untimely  age 
of  52,  Mr.  Cassidy  was  director  of  the 
School  of  Social  Work  and  professor  of 
social  welfare  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 
Earlier,  he  had  been  director  of  the  Berke- 
ley School  of  Social  Work,  from  which  lie- 
was  called  to  the  University  of  Maryland  to 
train  staff  for  UNRRA.  Two  years  ago.  In- 
accepted  a  United  Nations  assignment  to 
Egypt.  When  the  fatal  disease  from  which 
he  knew  he  was  suffering  took  a  sudden 
acute  turn,  he  was  planning  to  go  to 
Hurma  on  a  similar  assignment — a  course 
so  much  more  congenial  to  his  eager,  ques- 
ing  spirit  than  patient  waiting. 


The  social  work  profession  lost  one  of 
its  outstanding  leaders  in  Harry  M.  Cas- 
sidy's  death,  as  last  month  it  lost  one  of 
its  elder  statesmen  in  the  passing  of  Charles 
Clark  Stillman,  director  emeritus  of  the 
school  of  social  administration  at  Ohio 
State  University. 

Professor  Stillman,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  74,  had  held  state  and  federal  relief  ad- 
ministration posts  in  the  Middle  West,  but 
he  was  nationally  known  as  an  authority 
on  social  work  methods,  and  as  one  of 
those  who  helped  lay  the  foundations  of  the 
community  chest  and  council  movement. 
At  his  retirement  in  1949.  Ohio  State  estab- 
lished a  fellowship  fund  in  his  honof. 
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United  Nations 


With  kits  containing  essential  instruments,  medicines,  and  other 
materials,  supplied  by  the  UN  International  Children's  Emergency 
Fund,  2,000  midwives  in  Asian  and  Latin  American  countries  for 
the  first  time  have  equipment  for  modern  midwifery  practice. 


Toward  Human  Welfare . . . 


»  The  Eastern  Way 


JAL  F.  BULSARA 


VT7ITH  this  panoramic  view  of  social  welfare 
»  •  needs  and  services  in  the  Far  East,  The  Survey 
begins  a  series  of  articles  describing  social  develop- 
ments in  a  region  where,  as  the  author  puts  it,  man  is 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  he  is  "master  of  his  own 
destiny." 

On  the  theory  that  what  happens  to  the  vast  masses 
of  people,  individually,  in  that  wide  area  of  fermenta- 
tion holds  great  significance  for  the  entire  world,  the 


editors  have  asked  a  number  of  persons  closely  asso- 
ciated with  Eastern  welfare  programs  to  present  the 
main  problems  and  ways  of  meeting  them  in  specific 
countries,  and  to  suggest  where  and  how  Western 
efforts  or  methods  can  or  cannot  be  useful. 

The  series  was  planned  in  response  to  a  request 
from  the  International  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
which  will  meet  in  Madras,  India,  next  December, 
for  the  first  Eastern  conference  in  its  history. 


THIS  CENTURY,  IN  SPITE  OF  ALL  THE  TRAGEDY  IT  HAS 
brought,  might  eventually  go  down  in  history  as  the 
century  of  human  welfare.  For  never  before  has  the 
world  exhibited  such  a  widespread  interest  in  the  inaugu- 
ration and  expansion  of  social  services.  It  is  particularly 
marked  in  the  East — in  the  numerous  countries  of  the 
areas  known  as  the  South,  Southeast,  and  Far  Eastern 
Asia — a  region  assuming  an  increasingly  important  role 
in  geopolitics  in  view  of  the  vast  populations  that  inhabit 
it  and  the  mineral,  botanical,  economic,  and  other  re- 
sources it  commands.  There,  a  new  enthusiasm  for 
general  well-being  has  expressed  itself  in  a  rapid  enact- 
ment of  legislation,  much  of  which  may  have  to  remain 
a  long  time  on  the  statute  books  without  implementation 
for  lack  of  adequate  national  resources,  trained  personnel, 
and  training  facilities. 

The  need  for  social  service  and  the  desire  for  social 
welfare  are  as  old  as  human  society.  Mankind  every- 
where has  always  been  susceptible  to  physical,  mental, 
and  social  ills,  and  to  economic  want  and  deficiencies,  a 

> 

— By  the  social  welfare  representative  of  the 
United  Nations  Technical  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration for  Asia  and  the  Far  East.  A  citizen  of 
India,  Dr.  Bulsara  received  his  master's  degree 
in  the  social  sciences  at  the  University  of  Bombay 
and  a  doctorate  at  the  University  of  London. 


victim  of  natural  disasters,  and  a  prey  to  environmental 
handicaps.  Down  through  the  ages  people  have  tried  to 
surmount  these  difficulties  with  their  own  strength  and 
the  assistance  of  their  families  or  the  cooperation  of  fel- 
low-members of  their  groups,  clans,  tribes,  or  communi- 
ties. 

This  desire  for  welfare  and  well-being,  always  a  con- 
scious factor  in  the  development  of  every  society,  today 
manifests  itself  in  the  spreading  conception  of  a  planned 
welfare  state,  based  on  the  conviction  that  man's  destiny 
is  in  his  own  hands  and  that  he  is  responsible  individually 
and  socially  for  improving  his  own  socio-economic  and 
cultural  conditions  as  well  as  for  elevating  the  ethical 
standards  of  his  group. 

The  idea  of  man  as  master  of  his  own  destiny  and  of 
peoples  being  the  architects  of  their  own  fortunes  dawned 
somewhat  earlier  in  the  colder  regions  of  the  world  than 
it  has  in  the  languorous,  tropical  parts  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Oceania.  Consequently,  a  wide  gulf  exists  today  be- 
tween the  social,  economic,  and  cultural  status  and  de- 
velopment of  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  and  North 
America  and  those  of  the  underdeveloped  regions  of  Asia, 
Africa,  Oceania,  and  South  America.  But  the  growing 
acceptance  of  the  concept  of  universal  social  justice  and 
equality  of  opportunity  by  the  peoples  of  the  world,  along 
with  the  known  methods  and  techniques  for  social 
amelioration  developed  in  the  West,  warrant  a  belief  that, 
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given  opportunities  and  assistance,  peoples  of  the  under- 
developed regions  of  the  world  can  hope  to  attain  com- 
paratively higher  standards  of  living  and  well-being  in  a 
relatively  short  period  of  time. 

The  countries  and  territories  lying  between  Pakistan  in 
the  west  and  Japan  in  the  east,  have  a  population  of  ap- 
proximately 1,178,000,000  out  of  a  total  world  population 
of  2,378,000,000.  It  is  impossible  to  generalize  about  the 
socio-economic  and  cultural  conditions  of  such  a  vast  popu- 
lation, as  standards  of  development  vary  substantially  from 
country  to  country.  But  they  are  all  low  in  comparison 
with  the  West.  Thus,  the  per  capita  income  is  about  $27 
a  year  in  China,  $30  in  Indonesia,  $44  in  the  Philippines, 
$57  in  India,  $67  in  Ceylon,  and  $100  in  Japan  as  against 
$600  to  $800  in  Western  European  countries  and  $1,269 
in  the  United  States.  The  food  supply  varies  from  an 
average  of  1,570  calories  a  day  per  person  in  India  and 
2,020  calories  in  Thailand  to  over  3,000  calories  in  some 
parts  of  Western  Europe  and  in  North  America. 

There  is  a  wide  variation  among  these  countries  in  the 
percentage  of  their  populations  that  can  read  and  write. 
Japan  leads,  as  it  does  in  many  other  spheres,  with  a 
literacy  percentage  of  98.5  of  the  population  of  school-age 
and  over.  Ceylon  and  the  Philippines  come  next  with 
between  40  and  50  percent  of  the  populace  literate.  Burma 
has  a  literacy  percentage  of  about  35.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  India,  Pakistan,  Indonesia,  and  perhaps  China  and 
Indo-China,  hardly  15  percent  of  the  people  old  enough  to 
read  and  write  can  do  so.  • 

Except  for  Japan,  these  countries  all  lack  reliable  statis- 
tical data  in  the  social,  vital,  and  health  fields.  The  little 
data  available  show  however,  that  the  people  suffer  from 
a  very  high  incidence  of  disease  and  death.  Annual  death 
rates  range  from  11.6  per  thousand  population  in  Japan, 
13.02  in  the  Philippines,  13.2  in  Ceylon,  16.4  in  Malaya, 
and  17.1  in  India,  to  over  25  in  China,  the  Indo-Chinese 
Union,  and  some  of  the  other  countries.  The  infant  mor- 
tality rate,  which  always  reflects  the  quality  of  public 
health  services,  varies  from  60.3  per  thousand  live  births 
in  Japan,  89  in  Malaya,  92  in  Ceylon,  114  in  the  Philippines 
to  131  in  India,  and  up  to  200  in  China,  Indonesia,  the 
Associated  States  of  the  Indo-Chinese  Union,  and  else- 
where. 


O 


FN   THE  OTHER  HAND,   IN   WESTERN   EUROPE   AND   NORTH 

America  death  rates  range  from  8  to  10  per  thousand  and 
infant  mortality  rates  from  25  to  40  per  thousand  live 
births.  Similarly,  while  life  expectancy  at  birth  is  as  low 
as  26  years  in  India  and  China  and  46  in  Japan,  it  ranges 
between  65  and  68  in  European  and  North  American 
countries,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 

Almost  300  million  people  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe 
are  afflicted  annually  with  malaria,  and  an  alarmingly 
largd  number  in  certain  urban  areas  is  constantly  immobi- 
lized by  yaws  or  syphilis  and  other  venereal  diseases.  The 
major  portion  of  this  suffering  population  inhabits  the  Far 
East.  Their  poor  health  constitutes  a  constant  drag  on  ef- 
forts to  build  up  full  agricultural  and  industrial  produc- 
tivity, a  sound  economy,  and  a  healthy  social  fabric. 

As  if  to  compensate  for  the  high  incidence  of  disease 
and  death  in  the  Eastern  countries,  life  there  is  prolific. 
Although  some  countries  of  the  region,  such  as  Ceylon, 
Japan,  the  Philippines,  and  Singapore  have  brought  down 


their  infant  mortality  rates  within  the  last  forty  years 
from  as  high  as  300  to  500  per  thousand  live  births  to  as 
low  as  60  to  90,  human  fecundity  has  not  undergone  a 
proportionate  reduction.  Birth  rates  range  from  25  to  35 
per  thousand  population.  In  certain  sections  they  rise  as 
high  as  40  to  45.  Production  of  food  has  not  kept  pace 
with  this  rise  in  population.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  pro- 
portionately receded  in  the  war  and  postwar  years.  In  the 
last  decade  the  population  of  this  region  increased  by  a 
little  over  10  percent,  while  food  production  increased  no 
more  than  4  percent.  Some  countries  like  Burma  and 
the  Indo-Chinese  Union,  which  used  to  be  the  exporting 
granaries  of  Asia,  actually  produced  much  less  than  their 
prewar  output,  owing  to  disturbed  political  conditions. 

The  homogeneity  of  cultural  outlook  that  one  finds  in 
European  countries  is  not  easily  discernible  within  these 
Asian  lands,  whose  peoples  are  compartmentalized  into 
classes  by  economic,  cultural,  and  linguistic  barriers.  There 
are  more  than  600  languages  and  dialects  in  this  part  of 
the  globe,  with  English  serving  as  a  very  limited  medium 
of  intercommunication. 


T, 


HE  FOLLOWING  ARE  SOME  OF  THE  PROMINENT  FEATURES  OF 

the  Asian  socio-economic  and  cultural  background,  which 
social  workers  must  face  in  their  daily  work,  and  which 
governments  will  have  to  take  into  account  while  plan- 
ning their  social  policies: 

A  preponderantly  rural  population,  ranging  between 
75  and  90  percent  of  the  total,  dependent  on  agriculture, 
and  with  a  low  level  of  literacy,  but  endowed  with  con- 
siderable common  sense  and  amenable  to  audio-visual 
education. 

A  low  subsistence  level  of  vast  masses  of  the  populace 
consequent  upon  a  low  per  unit  productive  output  in 
agriculture  and  industry. 

Widespread  ignorance  of  the  rules  of  health,  hygiene, 
and  environmental  sanitation  with  inadequate  provision 
of  elementary  medical  care  and  public  health  measures. 

Rapidly  increasing  population,  due  to  high  birth  rates 
and  the  health  services  which  in  urban  areas  act  as  a 
social  check  on  the  biological  law  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest. 

A  low  national  income  rendering  provision  of  social 
security  impossible  for  the  time  being  and  even  an  ade- 
quate provision  of  social  services  difficult,  particularly  in 
the  face  of  the  large  portion  of  revenue,  ranging  between 
35  to  60  percent,  being  spent  on  modern  armies  and  arma- 
ments. 

Uniformly  bad,  insanitary,  inadequate,  and  overcrowded 
housing  in  the  villages  and  especially  in  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing urban  areas. 

Lack  of  zestful  physical,  mental,  or  esthetic  recreation 
in  unplanned  or  ill-planned  urban  areas. 

A  strong  sense  of  family  cohesion  but  a  profound  lack 
of  civic  sense  and  community  spirit,  with  the  result  that 
urban  life  is  much  poorer  and  more  barren  than  life 
in  villages,  where  there  is  more  community  integra- 
tion. 

A  marked  deficiency  in  public  administration  and  some 
corruption  consequent  upon  the  extreme  insecurity  of 
life  and  a  low  level  of  wages  and  salaries,  both  of  public 
servants  and  privately  employed  labor. 

These  depressing  features  are  widely  prevalent  in  the 
Orient  except  in  Ceylon,  parts  of  Malaya,  Singapore,  Thai- 
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Children  in  a  school  for  the  blind  in  Burma  study  a  wooden  globe,  carved  in  relief 
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land,  and  Japan.  But  there  is  also  a  growing  awakening 
to  the  responsibility  for  amelioration,  development,  and 
revitalization  of  community  life  among  all  the  peoples  of 
the  region.  Social  work  and  welfare,  formerly  largely 
undertaken  by  voluntary  organizations  and  on  a  volun- 
tary basis,  with  some  government  subsidy,  are  now  being 
undertaken  by  government  as  an  essential  part  of  its 
functions  and  responsibilities. 


T, 


HE  POSTWAR  PERIOD  HAS  BROUGHT  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 

ministries  of  social  affairs,  public  welfare,  or  social  services 
in  Burma,  Indonesia,  Japan,  Korea,  the  Philippines,  and  the 
Associated  States  of  the  Indo-Chinese  Union — Cambodia, 
Laos,  and  Viet  Nam.  In  other  places — Ceylon,  Hong 
Kong,  Federation  of  Malaya,  Singapore,  and  Thailand — 
departments  of  social  welfare  have  been  created  indepen- 
dently or  under  the  ministries  of  health,  education,  or  the 
interior.  In  India  and  Pakistan  various  social  services  are 
administered  by  departments  in  the  ministries  of  health, 
education,  home  affairs,  law,  and  labor.  In  all  these  coun- 
tries more  and  more  voluntary  organizations  are  also 
springing  up  to  organize  and  undertake  various  types  of 
social  services. 

In  this  vast  region  social  work,  still  in  an  incipient  stage, 
is  not  so  systematized  or  crystallized  in  its  concepts  or 
perspective  as  in  many  western  countries.  Social  thought 
in  the  area  is  still  in  flux  and  in  the  process  of  scientific 


formulation.  Perhaps  a  continuously  evolving  process  is 
an  inevitable  factor  in  all  social  work  because  of  its  very 
nature — an  attempt  to  meet  contemporaneous  needs  and 
fulfill  objectives  of  individual  and  group  well-being  ac- 
cording to  the  cultural  stage  of  society.  The  types  of 
services  and  trends  of  policy  that  have  evolved  in  some  of 
these  countries  may  be  glimpsed  in  the  brief  resumes  on 
page  60  of  this  magazine.  Even  such  a  birds-eye  view 
points  up  certain  common  needs  not  only  in  respect  to 
people  and  their  problems  but  also  in  regard  to  person- 
nel, methods,  techniques,  and  equipment. 

For  instance,  in  some  of  the  countries  with  populations 
ranging  from  5,000,000  to  20,000,000,  less  than  five  of  the 
persons  working  in  the  social  welfare  field  are  equipped 
with  professional  training.  Except  for  China,  about 
which  little  is  known  today,  there  are  only  8  schools  of 
social  work  in  the  entire  region,  and  these  are  in  three 
countries:  India,  Indonesia,  and  Japan.  Prewar  China 
had  10. 

No  census  has  ever  been  taken  of  the  professionally 
trained  social  workers  in  Asia,  but  the  number  is  obviously 
pitifully  small.  In  India  it  may  be  about  two  hundred  and 
for  all  the  Asian  countries  together  it  may  not  exceed  two 
hundred  more.  Thus,  for  a  population  of  about  1,200,000,- 
000,  having  a  tremendous  proportion  of  physical,  mental, 
social,  and  economic  handicaps,  the  number  of  men  and 
women  trained  to  deal  with  such  difficulties  is  probably 
somewhere  between  500  and  1,000,  including  visiting  social 
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A  clinic  in  a  temple  at  Wat  Plaeng,  Thailand.    UN  experts  are  cooperating  with  the  govern- 
ment in  a  campaign  against  yaws,  from  which  one  person  in  eighteen  in  that  country  suffers 
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workers  from  western  countries.  In  contrast,  according 
to  a  UN  survey,  the  USA  with  150,000,000  people  has 
more  than  80  schools  or  university  departments  of  social 
work  with  some  16,000  to  20,000  students  and  workers 
under  training;  France  has  66;  Germany,  32;  the  United 
Kingdom,  22;  Belgium,  20;  Brazil,  15;  Italy,  12;  Argen- 
tina, 11;  The  Netherlands,  11;  Austria,  9;  and  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  9. 

Except  for  some  departments  of  social  science  in  a  few 
universities  in  China  and  Japan,  there  were  no  university 
departments  or  schools  of  social  work  in  any  of  the  Asian 
countries  until  five  years  ago,  save  a  solitary  institution 
in  Bombay  founded  about  thirteen  years  ago  by  the  fa- 
mous industrial  and  philanthropic  House  of  Tatas,  origi- 
nally the  Sir  Dorabji  Tata  School  of  Social  Work,  now 
the  Tata  Institute  of  Social  Sciences.  The  need  for  pro- 
fessionally trained  personnel  is  now  well  recognized  by 
both  western  and  eastern  countries  because  of  the  various 
types  of  technical  skill  required  for  tackling  the  social 
problems  in  urban  and  rural  areas.  Therefore  the  neces- 
sity for  expanding  facilities  for  training  social  workers  at 
elementary,  intermediate,  and  higher  levels  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized.  But  it  is  also  important  to  continue 
to  tap  the  great  reservoir  of  volunteer  social  workers  from 


all  classes  of  society.  Moreover,  facilities  must  be  multi- 
plied as  fast  as  our  resources  will  permit  for  the  intensive 
short  term  training  of  such  volunteers  and  of  persons  al- 
ready carrying  social  welfare  responsibilities  either  in 
governmental  or  private  welfare  institutions. 


1      EW  TEXTS  AND  LITTLE  SOCIOLOGICAL  LITERATURE  ARE  SO  FAR 

available  for  students  of  regional  social  work.  Therefore, 
they  have  to  depend  upon  their  own  observations  of  local 
problems,  while  reading  textbooks  and  other  literature 
very  largely  based  on  facts  and  problems  observed  in  the 
West,  and  often  remote  from  the  language  and  experience 
of  the  Orient.  A  much  greater  effort  will  have  to  be  made 
to  carry  on  social  research  into  local  and  indigenous  con- 
ditions and  problems  and  to  interpret  the  findings  in 
locally  intelligible  languages.  It  will  also  be  important  to 
translate  worthwhile  regional  literature  into  English,  the 
acceptable  lingua  franca  of  the  region. 

Asia  offers  an  almost  unprecedentedly  virgin  field  for 
research  into  social  work  and  problems  of  interest  to  both 
Eastern  and  Western  social  workers  who  wish  to  make  a 
substantial  contribution  to  social  thinking  and  social  field 
work.  Because  many  problems  are  common  to  the  region, 
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the  research,  experience,  and   solutions  evolved   in  one 
country  may  be  of  great  help  to  others. 

Intraregional  cooperation  in  the  social  field  through 
common  research,  common  publication,  mutual  dissemina- 
tion of  information  in  a  multilingual  bulletin  or  journal, 
can  bear  fruitful  results  for  social  welfare  for  all  the 
countries  of  the  region.  One  effective  way  of  disseminat- 
ing information  about  effective  methods  and  techniques 
might  be  through  the  use  of  films,  produced  cooperatively 
by  several  countries,  with  sound  tracks  in  the  pertinent 
languages  stripped  into  the  silent  films. 

The  need  for  developing  indigenous  institutions  and 
techniques  in  the  East  is  now  widely  recognized.  In  the 
past,  attempts  have  been  made  to  approach  eastern  social 
problems  with  methods  and  techniques  evolved  in  the 
western  social  milieu.  These  have  worked  either  not  at 
all  or  inefficiently.  The  socio-economic  and  cultural  con- 
ditions, the  general  outlook  and  the  philosophy  of  life  are 
not  the  same  in  the  East  and  West.  Even  though  the 
fundamental  emotional  needs,  ultimate  ideals,  and  human 
objectives  may  be  the  same  everywhere,  local  conditions, 
circumstances,  and  outlook  differ,  sometimes  radically,  re- 
quiring adaptation  in  approach  and  technique.  This  has 
been  obvious  to  those  who  have  tried  to  transplant  costly 
social  work  techniques  and  methods 
evolved  under  American  or  British  condi- 
tions to  peoples  in  China,  Africa,  or  India. 
For  instance,  the  individual  casework  ap- 
proach to  all  social  problems  may  not  be 
workable  in  the  East,  and  more  reliance 
may  have  to  be  put  on  group  work  and 
mass  methods. 

Moreover,  the  standards  or  norms  for 
personnel  and  equipment  also  have  to  be 
suited  to  local  resources.  What  has  been 
evolved  after  decades  or  even  centuries  of 
social  development  in  prosperous  western 
societies  may  not  be  easily  applicable  or 
attainable  in  the  impoverished  countries  of 
Asia.  Lesser  standards  may  have  to  be 
adopted,  at  least  during  a  transitional  peri- 
od, even  though  ultimate  goals  or  objec- 
tives may  remain  high.  For  instance,  all 
professional  education  need  not  extend 
to  two  or  three  years  after  graduation  if 
we  admit  that  there  may  have  to  be  more 
than  one  grade  of  professional  worker. 
Wherever  possible,  without  the  danger  of 
charlatanry,  we  may  have  to  telescope  our 
training  to  provide  needed  services  on  an 
extensive  scale. 

Social  workers  realize  that  unless  the 
urge  for  amelioration  arises  from  within 
the  individual  himself  there  is  not  much 
that  can  be  done  to  rehabilitate  him.  The 
same  principle  applies  to  groups  and  com- 
munities. No  amount  of  spoon-feeding, 
pouring  in  of  outside  help  or  foisting  on 
of  advice,  guidance,  or  innovation,  will 
raise  the  level  of  living  of  a  rural  or  urban 
community  unless  the  desire  for  change  or 
improvement  is  felt  by  the  community 
itself  or  its  principal  spokesmen,  and  un- 
less the  activity  for  bringing  it  about  meets 
with  their  approval.  If  self-help  is  care- 
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fully  fostered,  part  of  the  battle  for  amelioration  is  won 
and  the  remaining  efforts  will  be  less  costly  and  more 

fruitful. 


T, 


HE  NEED  FOR  DEVELOPING  SELF-HELP  TECHNIQUES  IN  LOCAL 

groups  in  the  underdeveloped  regions  of  the  world  is  im- 
portant also  because  of  the  slender  central  or  state  re- 
sources available.  Furthermore,  the  principle  of  decen- 
tralization and  local  self-government  develops  a  sense  of 
responsibility  and  brings  out  the  local  initiative  necessary 
in  a  society  tending  toward  the  democratic  way  of  life. 

When  social  problems  loom  large  on  the  horizon,  the 
tendency  among  politicians  often  is  to  treat  the  symp- 
toms rather  than  the  root  causes.  It  may  be  easy  to  arrest 
beggars  and  lock  them  up,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  arrest  the 
causes  that  lead  to  mendicancy  or  destitution,  which  may 
be  either  personal  or  social.  The  preventive  method  of 
handling  social  disease  is  more  scientific,  more  effective 
and  therefore  more  economical  in  the  long  run  than  pallia- 
tive measures,  and  social  workers  should  give  it  much 
greater  attention  than  they  have  <Jone  so  far. 

Little  will  come  of  the  efforts  of  social  workers  in  spite 
of  measures  taken  on  a  vast  scale,  so  long  as  the  popula- 
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A  Korean  orphan  dries  a  younger  child,  while  both  await 
"processing"  for  a  newly  established  orphanage  in  Seoul 
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tion  of  Asia  grows  at  the  rate  of  over  one  percent  a  year. 
Computations  show  that  if  Asia's  present  rate  of  increase 
continues  unchecked,  in  the  next  100  years  her  population 
will  be  7,000,000,000.  India  and  Pakistan  will  contain 
2,500,000,000  people,  in  an  average  population  density  of 
more  than  800  persons  per  square  mile. 

Poorer  economies,  with  higher  birth  rates  always  have  a 
higher  child  population  in  proportion  to  economically  pro- 
ductive adults.  Thus,  children  under  fifteen  form  40  per- 
cent of  Korea's  population,  while  they  form  27  percent  of 
the  population  in  Italy,  with  its  intermediate  economy,  and 
21  percent  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales,  with 
a  highly  advanced  industrialized  economy.  Food  produc- 
tion has  not  kept  pace  with  human  fecundity,  and  even 
if  it  did,  it  would  not  be  enough  to  improve  the  standards 
of  living  of  the  multiplying  Asian  hordes.  Social  workers 
will  have  to  think  seriously  of  introducing  modern 
methods  of  family  planning  in  their  social  education  of 
the  people  in  these  crowded  lancjs. 

While  a  great  deal  of  social  work  is  being  carried  on  to 
meet  the  varying  needs  in  the  Orient,  the  resources  of  the 
countries  being  what  they  are,  the  funds  available  for  pro- 
viding badly  needed  social  services  are  still  infinitesimal 
in  proportion  to  the  vast  requirements.  Therefore,  in  no 
country  of  the  region  is  any  one  type  of  social  service 
thorough,  or  comprehensive,  or  even  reaching  all  persons 
needing  it.  Thus,  even  where  there  is  some  provision  for 
unemployment  insurance  or  sickness  or  maternity  bene- 
fits, all  industrial  workers,  sick  persons  or  mothers  are  not 
protected.  Health  services  for  school  children,  where  they 
exist,  are  not  comprehensive  and  do  not  reach  all  the 
school  children  in  the  area.  Antenatal  or  postnatal  clinics 
are  few  and  far  between,  even  in  cities,  and  there  are  never 
enough  beds  for  maternity  cases  in  maternity  homes  or 
hospitals.  The  number  of  health  visitors,  midwives,  or 
public  health  nurses  is  always  inadequate.  Laws  to  pre- 
vent begging  or  employment  of  juveniles  in  factories  or 
to  provide  compulsory  education,  passed  enthusiastically, 
will  not  or  cannot  be  enforced  because  of  insufficient  re- 


sources. 


WORKERS  IN  THE  EAST  MUST  GRASP  THE  FACT  THAT 

they  are  up  against  a  more  fundamental  problem  than  the 
mere  awakening  of  the  social  conscience.  A  current  lack 
of  resources  makes  the  economic  development  of  the  coun- 
tries of  prime  importance.  Only  thus  can  the  region  be 
transformed  from  a  Distress  Economy  into  a  Welfare 
Economy.  Social  workers  will  have  to  realize  that  the  de- 
velopment of  social  services  must  bear  a  relation  to  the 
development  of  economic  resources  and  that  the  people 
will  have  to  be  awakened  to  the  importance  of  greater  pro- 
duction. A  larger  and  increasing  volume  of  national 
wealth  must  become  available  for  distribution  while  all 


uneconomic  or  wasteful  expenditures  will  have  to  be 
cut  down. 

On  the  other  hand,  economic  planners  will  have  to  con- 
cede that  economic  development  does  not  necessarily  co- 
incide with  social  justice  or  mass  welfare.  Nor  are  in- 
dustrialization and  urbanization  ends  in  themselves;  they 
are  only  a  means  to  an  end :  social  welfare  and  well-being, 
the  steady  improvement  of  man's  standard  of  living.  Only 
when  the  fundamental  necessities — sufficiency  of  food, 
clothing,  and  housing,  medical  care,  education,  and  oppor- 
tunities for  cultural  enjoyment  and  expression — are 
brought  within  everyone's  reach  will  all  men  enjoy 
equality  of  opportunity  for  developing  healthy  and  satis- 
fying lives. 

In  order  to  attain  this  goal,  the  Asian  countries  will  have 
to  evolve  a  philosophy  of  social  work  and  welfare.  So  far, 
their  social  endeavors  have  been  piecemeal.  The  dignity 
of  man  or  the  worth  of  the  human  person  is  not  yet  fully 
recognized  in  the  East  because  human  life  is  prolific  and 
cheap.  In  most  western  countries,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
coordinated  social  services  are  directed  to  the  end  of  en- 
compassing the  well-being  of  the  individual  in  a  co- 
operative society. 


>SIAN  PEOPLES  CAN  LEARN  A  GOOD  DEAL  FROM  THE  HISTORY 

of  the  development  of  social  services,  voluntary  social 
endeavor,  and  state  responsibility  for  individual  and  social 
welfare  and  well-being  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Scandi- 
navia, Switzerland,  the  United  States,  Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia,  the  USSR,  and  other  western  countries.  They 
will  have  to  make  concerted  and  sustained  effort  to  im- 
prove their  economic  or  industrial  resources  and  curtail 
wasteful  social  and  political  expenditure  if  they  are  to 
attain  anywhere  near  the  standards  of  social  amenities 
attained  by  the  advanced  countries  of  Europe  and 
America  within  a  foreseeable  future.  It  is  the  hard  way, 
but  with  clear  foresight,  determined  persistence,  and 
modern  techniques  adapted  to  suit  local  needs  and  condi- 
tions, the  objective  is  not  impossible  of  attainment.  It  is 
a  challenge  which  should  be  courageously  accepted  by 
Asians  themselves,  for  no  human  problem  is  greater  than 
humanity  itself,  nor  beyond  its  power,  intelligence,  in- 
genuity, and  competence. 

Asian  peoples,  through  their  governments,  have  already 
asked  the  UN  for  technical  assistance  in  the  social  welfare 
and  social  development  field.  It  is  expected  that  such  re- 
quests from  governments  will  increase  as  experience  in 
this  field  grows. 

Western  nations,  through  their  social  workers,  thinkers, 
and  technicians,  can  play  a  useful  and  epoch-making  role 
in  this  regeneration  of  Asian  economy,  life,  and  labor, 
by  timely  guidance,  collaboration  and  genuine  altruistic 
assistance.  This  may,  to  some  extent,  bring  about  a  closer 
and  more  cordial  relationship  and  understanding  between 
the  peoples  of  the  two  hemispheres. 
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A  Bird's  Eye  View  of 

SERVICES  IN  SOME  FAR  EAST  COUNTRIES 


Ceylon  has  a  strong  Rural  Welfare 
Department  which  coordinates  all  public 
services  for  village  welfare  and  develop- 
ment. The  department  encourages  the 
formation  of  rural  development  societies 
based  on  the  self-help  principle,  with  a 
simple  five-point  program.  The  whole 
scheme  is  wisely  conceived  and  has  met 
encouraging  response.  There  are  now 
about  6,000  Rural  Development  Societies 
in  Ceylon.  The  country  has  a  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  and  a  Council 
of  Social  Service  with  headquarters  in 
Colombo. 

Burma  has  a  nucleus  of  institutions 
for  the  care  of  the  physically,  mentally, 
and  socially  handicapped,  young  and 
old,  common  to  most  countries  of  the 
region.  Two  years  ago,  it  established  a 
Directorate  of  Women  and  Child  Wel- 
fare. Burma  also  created  recently  a 
Ministry  of  Social  Services  and  enacted 
legislation  to  promote  youth  welfare.  It 
has  a  special  department  for  the  care, 
assistance,  and  rehabilitation  of  unem- 
ployed and  homeless  youths,  and  drift- 
ing members  of  the  guerilla  and  other 
armies.  With  the  help  of  international 
organizations  the  government  is  trying 
to  set  up  a  Coordinating  Board  to  plan 
health,  education,  and  welfare  services. 
The  ancient  nationwide  religious  in- 
stitution of  the  monk  and  monastery 
(Pongyi  and  Kyaung)  with  about  120,- 
000  priests  has  been  active  in  the  towns 
and  villages.  Given  adequate  training 
and  organization  for  the  purpose,  these 
could  play  an  important  role  in  social 
advance. 

India  is  almost  a  continent,  with 
three  classes  of  states  all  either  sponsor- 
ing or  assisting  health,  adult  literacy, 
social  education,  and  rural  welfare  pro- 
grams. Some  nationwide  organizations, 
for  example,  the  Kasturba  Gandhi  Na- 
tional Memorial  Trust,  the  National 
Council  of  Women,  the  Indian  Red 
Cross  Society,  the  Salvation  Army, 
Eharat  Boy  Scouts  and  Guides,  are  do- 
ing excellent  work. 

There  has  been  a  tremendous  awaken- 
ing to  the  need  and  value  of  social  work 
throughout  the  country,  and  social  wel- 
fare organizations  (national,  provincial, 
and  local)  have  rendered  good  account 
of  themselves  in  the  stupendous  work  of 


rehabilitation  of  nearly  seven  million  hu- 
man beings  uprooted  by  partition. 

The  number  of  trained  social  workers 
graduated  by  the  four  schools  is  infini- 
tesimal compared  to  the  need.  In-service 
and  independent  training  courses  are 
being  conducted  by  some  universities. 
The  Indian  Conference  of  Social  Work 
is  active.  The  government  contemplates 
a  Council  of  Social  Service  and  an  Asso- 
ciation for  Service  of  India  (Bharat 
Sewa  Sangh)  to  enlist  part  time  or  full 
time  volunteers.  To  date  there  is  no 
ministry  or  department  of  social  welfare, 
national  or  state;  the  work  is  divided 
among  the  various  ministries  such  as 
Health,  Education,  Labor,  Law,  and 
Home  Affairs. 

Pakistan  has  problems  not  unlike 
those  of  India,  though  she  has  two  ad- 
vantages: sufficiency  of  food  for  her  73,- 
000,000  people,  and  cultural  and  ideo- 
logical homogeneity  based  on  a  common 
religious  faith,  Islam.  Pakistan's  major 
difficulties  are  those  of  India,  but  they 
are  perhaps  even  more  acute — illiteracy, 
unsanitary  ways  of  living,  lack  of  trained 
personnel  for  social  services,  and  so  on. 
There  is  not  in  the  whole  country  of 
Pakistan  a  single  school  or  course  for 
training  social  workers,  and  very  few 
institutions  for  the  care,  treatment,  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped,  espe- 
cially children.  But  the  need  is  recog- 
nized by  the  government  which  like 
India's  is  burdened  with  a  large  refugee 
population.  The  government  has  indi- 
cated a  desire  to  start  a  school  for  train- 
ing social  welfare  personnel. 

The  United  Kingdom  Terri- 
tories in  Southeast  Asia,  compris- 
ing the  Federation  of  Malaya,  and  the 
Colonies  of  Singapore,  Hong  Kong, 
Borneo,  Brunei,  and  Sarawak,  have  seen 
a  substantial  development  of  welfare  ac- 
tivities since  the  war  under  British  social 
welfare  officers.  The  broad  principles 
were  indicated  in  a  Colonial  Office 


Memorandum  issued  in  April  1945, 
with  the  detailed  organization  of  the 
departments  of  social  welfare  left  to 
local  needs  and  conditions.  Thus  the 
Federation  of  Malaya  and  Singapore 
have  departments  of  social  welfare  with 
secretaries  in  charge,  Hong  Kong  has  a 
chief  social  welfare  officer,  and  the  other 
territories  have  officers  who  look  after 
Chinese  affairs  and  the  welfare  of  the 
tribal  and  other  people  in  the  territories. 
Welfare  work  in  fam pongs  (Malayan 
jungle  villages)  has  been  well  developed 
with  institutions  for  the  handicapped 
and  other  needy  children  and  for  handi- 
capped adults  and  the  aged  in  urban 
centers.  There  are  facilities  for  in-service 
training  of  the  personnel. 

Nepal  with  a  population  of  about 
6,500,000  is  an  inaccessible  Himalayan 
hinterland  with  medieval  social  and  po- 
litical organization.  There  are  the  an- 
cient Sadavrats  —  establishments  which 
are  both  alms-houses  for  the  distribution 
of  grain  to  the  indigent  and  inns  for 
sheltering  the  homeless.  Some  enlight- 
ened officials  have  attempted  programs 
for  youths  and  .adults,  but  not  much  is 
known  about  other  welfare  activities, 
except  a  few  medical  and  educational  in- 
stitutions in  the  capital  city,  Katmandu, 
and  one  or  two  other  towns. 

Tibet,  like  Nepal,  is  a  Himalayan 
hinterland,  with  a  feudal  population  of 
perhaps  three  to  six  million  people, 
largely  agricultural  and  pastoral,  virtu- 
ally inaccessible  to  the  outside  world. 
Little  is  known  about  welfare  activities 
among  these  Buddhist  and  Lamaistic 
people,  though  their  needs  probably  are 
immense. 

Thailand  has  a  Department  ot 
Public  Welfare  in  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,  which  deals  with  problems  of 
public  assistance,  aid  to  large  families, 
settlement  on  the  land  of  unemployed 
landless  peasants  or  workers,  housing  in 
Bangkok  for  low-income  groups,  care 
and  training  of  destitute  hoys  and  girls, 
and  of  adult  and  aged  destitute.  Thai- 
land also  gives  grants-in-aid  to  a  few  in- 
stitutions such  as  those  for  the  blind 
and  the  Don  Bosco  Industrial  School  for 
boys.  Most  of  these  institutions  arc  in 
Bangkok,  a  city  of  about  a  million  jx-o- 
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pie;  there  are  very  few  in  the  smaller 
towns  or  cities.  Over  80  percent  of  the 
population  is  agricultural. 

The  same  department  looks  after  con- 
ditions of  work  in  the  few  factories  and 
industrial  concerns,  including  the  wel- 
fare of  workers  in  the  Government  To- 
bacco Monopoly,  which  has  both  factory 
and  plantation  labor. 

The  Buddhist  religious  institutions  of 
the  Wat  (monastery)  and  B/iif(f(hu 
(monk),  with  about  20,000  monasteries 
and  200,000  priests  scattered  throughout 
the  country,  play  an  important  role  as 
in  Burma  and  Indo-China  in  the  social 
as  well  as  the  religious  life  of  the  people. 
These  institutions  can  contribute  enor- 
mously to  social,  cultural,  and  spiritual 
progress,  if  they  are  able  to  move  with 
the  times.  Voluntary  social  welfare  activi- 
ties and  organizations  are  few  and  far 
between  in  Thailand. 

The  Republic  of  Korea    has     a 

Ministry  of  Social  Affairs  with  a  staff 
of  about  2,600  untrained  workers  in 
prefectures  and  districts.  Even  in  1949 
the  problems  of  poverty  and  destitution 
were  acute,  with  thousands  of  homeless 
children.  All  this  has  been  immeasurably 
increased  by  the  war.  The  rehabilitation 
of  the  war-torn,  unhappy  population 
will  mean  at  least  a  generation  of 
planned,  continued  effort. 

The  Philippines  suffered  terrible 
privation  and  damage  as  an  active  com- 
bat zone  during  the  war.  The  Presi- 
dent's Action  Committee  for  Social 
Amelioration,  the  Philippine  Relief  and 
Trade  Rehabilitation  Administration, 
and  the  Social  Welfare  Commission  with 
a  Commissioner  (now  Administrator) 
of  cabinet  rank,  were  set  up  to  help  meet 
postwar  needs.  The  Filipinos,  largely 
Roman  Catholic,  had  welfare  traditions 
which  were  intensified  by  the  war,  re- 
sulting in  public  assistance  both  in  ur- 
ban and  rural  areas  and  in  social  legis- 
lation. 

The  country  has  a  network  of  mater- 
nal and  child  welfare  institutions,  the 
Puericulture  Centres,  started  originally 
by  a  chain  of  voluntary  women's  organi- 
zations. The  aim  was  to  bring  down  the 
appallingly  high  infant  mortality  rate. 
Today  there  are  about  500  Puericulture 
Centres,  doing  excellent  work  for  the 


protection  of  maternal  and  child  health, 
and  infant  mortality  has  been  substanti- 
ally reduced.  The  Centres  have  been 
taken  over  by  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

The  Filipinos  have  started  a  success- 
ful Community  Chest  for  Greater 
Manila  and  a  certain  amount  from  the 
State  Lotteries  is  allocated  by  law  to 
social  welfare.  The  government  has  ac- 
cepted responsibility  for  public  assistance 
for  the  needy  and  for  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  people.  Training  of  social 
welfare  personnel  has  been  started. 

Japan's  national  government  has 
participated  in  emergency  relief  in  dis- 
aster for  at  least  1,400  years,  while  its 
participation  in  continuing  welfare  ac- 
tivities began  with  the  enactment  of  a 
Military  Relief  Law  in  1917.  Modern 
social  work  principles  and  techniques 
came  to  the  fore  only  after  World  War 
II,  which  added  the  problem  of  nearly 
6,000,000  repatriates  from  the  surround- 
ing colonized  lands.  The  Daily  Life  Se- 
curity Law  was  enacted  in  1946  under 
which  the  state  assumed  responsibility 
for  providing  assistance  to  all  needy 
citizens.  Japan  has  other  welfare  laws, 
among  them  the  Child  Welfare  Law 
(1947),  the  Disaster  Relief  Law  (1947), 
and  Law  for  the  Welfare  of  Disabled 
Persons  (1949).  The  country  has  Na- 
tional Health  Insurance,  a  network  of 
well  equipped  health  centers  and  child 
welfare  centers,  and  an  active  Ministry 
of  Social  Welfare. 

About  three  years  ago,  Japan  started 
two  schools  of  social  work,  one  in 
Tokyo,  one  in  Osaka.  In  addition  to 
voluntary  welfare  workers,  Japanese  es- 
timates indicate  need  in  the  next  few 
years  for  12,000  supervisory  personnel, 
home  visitors,  and  child  welfare  officials 
for  the  prefecturally  administered  wel- 
fare districts. 

The  Associated  States  of  Indo- 
Chinese  Union— Cambodia,  Laos, 
and  Viet  Nam — bear  the  impress  of 
French  influence.  There  is  now  a  de- 
partment for  training  social  workers  at 
the  University  of  Saigon,  the  only  insti- 
tution of  the  kind  in  a  region  with  a 
population  of  about  27,000,000,  in  crying 
need  of  relief  and  rehabilitation.  Viet 
Nam  has  a  Ministry  of  Social  Action, 
Cambodia  a  department  operated  jointly 


by  the  Ministries  of  Health  and  Educa- 
tion. Both  have  scattered  institutions  for 
the  handicapped,  chiefly  orphanages  and 
a  few  homes  for  the  aged,  run  by  Chris- 
tian missionary  societies,  and  both  have 
institutions  for  the  care  of  the  insane 
under  able  medical  men.  The  major 
needs  are  public  assistance  and  housing. 

Indonesia  has  a  Ministry  of  Social 
Affairs,  a  Ministry  of  Labor  and  a  fairly 
strong  trade  union  movement.  There  are 
some  (but  not  enough)  institutions  for 
the  handicapped  and  maladjusted,  and 
a  strong  Department  of  Social  Educa- 
tion. The  youth  movement  is  eager  to 
tackle  the  difficult  problem  of  rehabili- 
tating the  members  of  the  guerrilla 
bands.  A  resettlement  scheme  has  sought 
for  some  years  to  relieve  congested  Java 
by  moving  people  to  sparsely  populated 
islands.  Medical  service  is  meager.  There 
are  about  1,500  trained  doctors  for  a 
population  of  76,000,000. 

The  dessa  (village)  is  a  strong  demo- 
cratic unit,  where  the  principles  of  adat 
(custom-law)  and  gotong-rojong  (coop- 
erative unpaid  community  labor)  have 
been  operating  for  centuries.  This  is 
disintegrating  under  the  strain  of  in- 
dustrialization. 

The  Republic  of  Indonesia  has  about 
3,500  employes  to  man  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  Ministry  of  Social  Af- 
fairs, only  a  few  of  whom  are  profession- 
al social  workers.  In  1947,  a  school  of 
social  work  was  established  in  Sura- 
karta,  and  another  was  founded  recently 
at  Semarang.  Between  them,  they  pre- 
pare about  forty  workers  a  year. 

China.,  with  the  largest  population 
of  any  country  in  the  world,  has  also 
some  of  the  biggest  social  welfare  prob- 
lems on  earth.  We  hear  that  heroic  at- 
tempts are  being  made  today  to  liquidate 
illiteracy  and  eradicate  poverty.  Un- 
fortunately, information  is  not  available. 
Before  the  war,  nine  Chinese  universi- 
ties offered  social  work  training.  The 
New  Life  Movement  with  its  simple 
program  of  cleanliness,  orderliness,  and 
eradication  of  traditional  evils,  was 
catching  the  popular  imagination.  What 
has  happened  to  these  efforts  and  what 
has  replaced  the  vast  Christian  mission- 
ary effort  only  direct  contact  between 
China  and  the  rest  of  the  world  will  tell. 
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To  Deal  with  Inflation 


...  the  highly  unpopular  direct  wage-price  control  must  be  used,  this 
economist  argues,  in  addition  to  budget  economies,  credit  curbs,  and  taxes. 

HARVEY  LEVIN 


FOR  SEVERAL  MONTHS,  MANY  COMMENTATORS — PRESS  AND 
radio — have  ridiculed  the  present  use  of  wage-price 
controls  as  striking  only  at  the  symptoms  of  inflation. 
Such  measures  would  be  unnecessary,  the  argument  goes, 
if  government  eliminated  the  main  cause  of  the  disease, 
namely,  the  great  increase  of  credit  and  currency  resulting 
from  "excessive"  federal  spending.  The  major  alterna- 
tive to  direct  controls,  it  is  said,  is  to  reduce  federal  out- 
lays, raise  taxes,  and  tighten  credit  controls. 

This  plausible  argument  is  dangerous  because  it  may 
seriously  mislead  us.  If  the  critics  always  s'tated  exactly 
what  spending  we  can  curtail,  we  might  more  clearly 
appraise  their  position.  Psychological  tensions  at  home 
and  abroad,  however,  make  it  most  unlikely  that  govern- 
ment will  reduce  its  military  outlays  substantially  in  the 
near  future.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  shown  that 
drastic  cutbacks  in  the  outlay  on  education,  health,  social 
security,  and  so  on,  would  also  be  rash  indeed.  [See  "The 
People's  Unfinished  Business,"  by  Elizabeth  Wickenden. 
The  Survey,  January.] 

Price  controls  alone,  to  be  sure,  will  not  curb  today's  in- 
flation. On  the  other  hand,  credit  controls  and  tax  policies, 
by  themselves,  are  equally  powerless  to  do  the  job.  In 
effect,  we  no  longer  have  the  luxury  of  choosing  between 
these  instruments.  If  we  are  to  meet  the  social,  military, 
and  economic  responsibilities  now  before  us,  we  must  use 
all  the  tools  in  the  anti-inflation  kit — not  only  budget 
economies,  selective  and  general  credit  controls,  taxes  on 
incomes,  sales  and  corporate  profits,  but  also  direct  control 
of  wages  and  prices  and  perhaps  eventually  of  inven- 
tories and  investment,  as  well. 

But  direct  control  of  wages  and  prices  is  needed  first, 
because  without  it  traditional  credit  and  tax  policies  no 
longer  can  operate  effectively  and,  further,  because  main 
businessmen,  farmers,  and  workers  are  well  organized 
and  seek  to  exploit  their  power.  Moreover,  direct  controls 
today  are  in  some  sense  a  cost  not  only  of  our  current  re- 
armament, foreign  aid,  and  welfare  programs,  but  also  of 
past  wars  and  past  expenditures  on  public  works  and  social 
services.  To  lose  sight  of  this  crucial  fact  will  be  to  blur 
further  an  issue  already  muddled  and  confused. 

Let  us  first  examine  the  contention  that  "excessive" 
federal  outlays  are  the  cause  of  inflation  today.  Critics  of 
controls  .ire  vague  when  it  comes  to  specifying  which 
federal  outlays  are  dispensable,  but  apparently  they  want 
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economies  in  military  and  foreign  aid  as  well  as  in  wel- 
fare outlays.  Plans  to  rearm  are  executed  inefficiently,  they 
hold,  our  economic  assistance  abroad  is  too  generous,  and 
we  should  not  try  to  defend  the  whole  non-Soviet  world 
against  communism. 

These  criticisms,  however,  do  not  challenge  the  basic 
philosophy  underlying  the  defense  program — they  merely 
seek  a  more  economical  way  of  implementing  it.  Their 
chief  target  is  the  nondefense  outlay. 

Now,  any  freshman  economics  student  knows  that  so 
long  as  government  spends  $50,000,000,000  annually  for 
defense,  tremendous  sums  will  be  paid  out  as  incomes  to 
workers  for  the  production  of  goods  they  cannot  consume. 
No  matter  how  government  finances  such  arms  produc- 
tion, some  inflationary  effects  are  unavoidable  for  reasons 
that  we  shall  examine  soon.  Opponents  of  direct  controls 
are  not  unaware  of  this,  but  they  say  rightly  that  there  are 
more  and  less  inflationary  ways  of  financing — taxation 
being  the  least  inflationary.  Unless  nondefense  outlays 
are  reduced  sharply,  the  critics  hold  that  the  defense  pro- 
gram soon  will  bring  total  governmental  spending  to  the 
point  where  it  no  longer  can  be  financed  from  taxes  with- 
out unfavorable  effects  on  productive  incentives.  The  re- 
sulting sale  of  bonds  to  banks  and  even  to  private  indi- 
viduals probably  would  increase  inflationary  pressures 
dangerously. 


T, 


HERE  IS  SOME  MERIT  IN  THIS  CRITICISM.  CERTAINLY  WHEN 

government  spends  money  raised  by  selling  bonds  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  rather  than  by  taxation,  it  adds 
its  own  spending  to  current  consumer  and  business  out- 
lays. Thus  it  still  has  to  bid  resources  away  from  the 
counter-attraction  of  firms  trying  to  earn  profits  by  pro- 
ducing for  heavy  consumer  demand. 

Even  where  the  government  sells  bonds  directly  to  the 
public,  however,  consumer  spending  may  not  be  reduced 
if  the  public  simply  transforms  other  savings  into  bonds. 
Eventually,  to  be  sure,  the  actual  or  anticipated  depletion 
of  savings  might  induce  some  consumers  to  cut  spending. 
But  so  far,  we  have  not  even  approached  that  point — not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  average  holdings  of  liquid  as- 
sets have  declined  steadily  since  V-J  day  and  that  the 
number  of  families  with  no  backlog  at  all  is  rising. 

In  any  case,  in  view  of  the  federal  government's  surplus 
of  $10,400,000,000  for  the  year  following  Korea,  such  spec- 
ulations seem  irrelevant.  Few  would  deny  that  we  must 
continue  to  pay  for  defense — if  possible,  by  taxing  as  we 
gf) — alld  to  finance  wisely  any  deficit  that  may  occur.  The 
point  remains  that  prices  are  rising  today  despite  a  sub- 
stantial budget  surplus.  Clearly  we  must  look  elsewhere 
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HOW  TO  CURB  INFLATION 

than  to  the  federal  budget  for  the  cause  of  pressures  which 
now  require  controls. 

Actually,  of  course,  most  of  the  inflationary  pressure 
since  Korea  has  come  from  private  and  not  from  federal 
deficit  financing.  "Private  deficits"  refer  to  businessmen 
who  borrow  from  banks  and  insurance  companies,  con- 
sumers who  buy  on  installment,  and  speculators  who  bor- 
row to  buy  stocks  on  low  margins.  Reduced  welfare  out- 
lays and  higher  taxes  would  not  help  us  here. 

Critics  of  wage-price  controls  are  eloquent  (and  cor- 
rect) in  showing  that  strong  tax  and  credit  policies  are 
essential  if  direct  controls  are  not  to  break  down.  But 
they  fail  to  note  that  the  reverse  is  also  true.  The  effec- 
tive use  of  tax  and  credit  tools  to  curb  inflation  literally 
requires  application  of  wage-price  controls  for  reasons  that 
will  become  clear  once  we  have  examined  the  present 
weaknesses  of  the  first  two  devices. 

During  1950,  total  consumer  credit  outstanding  rose 
some  $3,700,000,000,  with  installment  credit  alone  up 
about  $2,600,000,000.  Since  January  1951,  the  bulge  in 
installment  buying  has  been  limited  somewhat  by  requir- 
ing larger  down  payments  and  installments.  Would-be 
house  owners  and  stock  market  speculators  also  have  been 
required  to  put  down  more  money  to  obtain  the  desired 
credit. 

No  matter  how  far  we  move  here,  however,  personal 
savings  may  thwart  restrictive  policies  just  as  they  may 
free  consumers  from  the  bite  of  income  taxes.  Indeed, 


much  of  the  $66,000,000,000  of  government 
securities  held  by  individuals  (June  1951) 
conceivably  could  be  cashed  in  to  avoid 
credit  controls  or  taxation.  This  possibility 
so  plagues  the  Treasury  that  for  many  years 
against  its  better  judgment  it  has  pressed 
Federal  Reserve  to  support  the  market  for 
government  bonds  by  standing  ready  to  buy 
them  at  a  fixed  price.  The  hope  is  that 
the  public  will  find  the  bonds  too  attractive 
to  unload  for  cash  to  buy  consumer  dur- 
ables. In  any  case,  selective  controls  are  de- 
signed to  c{eal  only  with  particular  points 
in  the  inflationary  process  —  not  with  the 
total  process  itself. 

Another  credit  control  is  the  power  to 
change  reserve  requirements.  Raising  them 
makes  it  more  difficult  for  businessmen  to 
get  new  loans  from  banks.  But  require- 
ments are  now  at  the  highest  point  legally 
allowed  and  banks  still  have  extra  reserves 
to  back  additional  loans.  The  government 
securities  held  by  banks  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  are  a  further  potential  source 
of  reserves  for  credit  expansion. 

For    many    years    the    Federal    Reserve's 
major  anti-inflationary  weapon  was  the  sale 
of  these  bonds  to  member  banks.     Today 
with  reserve  requirements  as  high  as  they 
can  go,  this  sale  of  bonds  to  member  banks 
seems  to  be  the  only  method  —  aside  from 
moral  suasion  —  to  prevent  the  banker  from 
granting  loans  for  general  purposes.    It  has 
one  major  flaw:  the  banks  can  and  do  turn 
right  around  and  sell  the  bonds  back  to 
Federal    Reserve,    replenish    their    reserves, 
and  go  merrily  on  their  way.    Thus  mem- 
ber banks  reduced  their  security  holdings  almost  $8,000,- 
000,000  during  the  eighteen-month  period  ending  July  1, 
1951,  and  granted  $8,400,000,000  in  loans  to  businessmen. 


LONG  AS   THE  TREASURY   FEARS   THAT  THE   PUBLIC   WILL 

lose  confidence  in  government  bonds  if  their  face  values 
fluctuate,  and  so  long  as  it  tries  to  minimize  the  interest 
burden  of  the  national  debt,  it  will  press  Federal  Reserve 
to  support  the  bond  market.  This  necessarily  vitiates  Fed- 
eral Reserve's  power  to  take  vigorous  restrictive  action.  A 
compromise  with  the  Treasury  in  March  resulted  in  a 
minor  fall  in  bond  values  and  a  rise  in  interest  rates,  but 
the  problem  is  still  serious  and,  at  this  writing,  promises 
to  remain  so. 

Admittedly,  of  course,  requiring  banks  and  non-bank 
lenders  such  as  savings  and  loan  associations  and  life 
insurance  companies  to  hold  a  large  volume  of  govern- 
ment securities  behind  their  loans  might  reduce  part  of 
the  inflationary  potential  of  the  national  debt.  Giving 
the  Federal  Reserve  power  to  influence  the  lending  opera- 
tions of  the  many  institutions  besides  commercial  banks 
now  in  the  field  certainly  would  help  strengthen  credit 
control.  But  would  reform  in  this  direction  be  enough? 

Critics  of  direct  controls  cite  the  present  impasse  be- 
tween the  Federal  Reserve  and  Treasury  as  the  inevitable 
result  of  almost  two  decades  of  unwise  federal  budget  pol- 
icies. If  government  bureaucrats  had  not  sought  to  win 
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the  support  ot  special  interests  by  "welfare  handouts," 
they  say,  we  would  not  now  be  in  a  position  where  credit 
policies  are  so  emaciated  that  wage -price  controls  are  al- 
most unavoidable. 

This  is  an  oversimplification,  if  only  because  the  major 
cause  of  our  present  national  debt  is  the  fighting  of  two 
world  wars.  But  even  if  more  of  the  debt  in  fact  reflected 
welfare  outlays,  one  could  hardly  condemn  such  expendi- 
tures out  of  hand.  It  would  be  necessary  first  to  weigh 
the  gains  of  the  welfare  program  against  the  discomforts 
of  the  controls.  It  may  be  that  we  have  reached  a  point 
where  one  cost  of  war,  social  services,  public  works,  and 
schemes  to  raise  employment  is  and  will  continue  to  be  a 
greater  measure  of  direct  economic  control.  Careful  study 
may  show  that  the  cost  is  small  compared  with  the  gains. 
Certainly  it  is  beside  the  point  to  argue  for  credit  policies 
simply  because  they  are  in  some  vague  sense  "more  tra- 
ditional" than  wage-price  controls. 

But  even  if  credit  instruments  were  not  obstructed  to- 
day by  the  Treasury's  debt  management,  could  they  check 
"excessive"  business  spending?  It  must  be  remembered 
that  every  year  since  V-J  day  almost  one  half  of  all  busi- 
ness investment  has  been  financed  from  profits  and  de- 
preciation allowances — that  is,  from  corporate  savings. 
Indeed,  during  the  whole  period  1919  to  1947,  of  $773,- 
000,000,000  of  capital  accumulated  in  the  United  States 
(including  public  works),  some  34  percent 
was  financed  from  corporate  savings,  and 
only  15  percent  from  bank  credit.  If  banks 
are  becoming  progressively  less  important 
sources  of  investment  funds— as  these  fig- 
ures suggest— would  tightening  bank  credit 
do  the  job  ? 

Steep  taxes  on  excess  growth,  of  course, 
would  impede  further  growth  of  retained 
corporate  earnings  and  so  prevent  a  danger- 
ous accumulation  of  investable  funds.  But 
they  might  also  induce  greater  outlays  by 
discouraged  businessmen  who  hold  that 
"government  takes  it  all  anyway."  In  any 
case,  taxes  on  corporate  profits  do  not  neu- 
tralize the  large  volume  of  undistributed 
profits  already  in  existence.  And  business 
savings,  like  personal  savings,  tend  to  vitiate 
the  restrictive  effects  of  taxation  and  credit 
controls. 

Personal  income  and  sales  taxes  have 
proved  effective  in  the  past  in  reducing  the 
flow  of  consumer  spending.  So  far  as  they 
check  demand  for  consumer  goods,  they 
not  only  ease  the  upward  pressure  on  prices, 
but  indirectly  (like  consumer  credit  restric- 
tions) they  tend  to  discourage  business  bor- 
rowing from  willing  bankers  or  the  reinvest- 
ment of  retained  profits.  Therefore,  the  in- 
crease in  personal  income  taxes  during  the 
first  half  of  1951  is  an  important  step  in  the 
battle  against  inflation. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  income 
classes  spending  the  most  today  also  have 
the  greatest  savings  to  draw  on.  Thus,  in 
the  year  1949,  people  earning  $3,000  and 
more  did  almost  70  percent  of  all  spending 
and  80  percent  of  all  saving.  Moreover, 
they  held  70  percent  of  the  public's  liquid 
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assets.  Without  the  patriotic  self-restraint  of  a  war 
economy,  would  higher  taxes  really  reduce  consumer 
spending?  Or  would  individuals  and  families  merely 
activate  their  savings — especially  if  they  feared  shortages 
and  price  spirals?  Consumers  are  known  to  resist  reduc- 
tions in  spending  when  their  incomes  fall.  Might  they 
not  resist  higher  taxes  in  the  same  way  ?  And  if  so,  would 
not  rates  have  to  be  raised  to  levels  that  materially  weak- 
ened work  incentives  if  taxation  were  to  reduce  consumer 
spending  significantly?  It  is  perhaps  for  these  reasons 
that  some  critics  have  now  forsaken  income  taxation  as 
an  alternative  to  direct  controls. 


IN   THE   PAST,  LIBERALS   AND  CONSERVATIVES   ALIKE   HAVE   PRO- 

posed  higher  sales  taxes  to  curb  inflation.  Their  justifica- 
tion was  that  the  lowest  income  classes  did  much  of  the 
inflationary  spending  and  that  sales  taxes  hit  them  the 
hardest.  This  position  was  weakened  last  January  when 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic  Report  stated  that 
the  27  percent  of  individuals  and  families  earning  $4,000 
and  more  were  doing  almost  one  half  of  all  consumer 
spending.  (The  46  percent  of  all  people  earning  $3,000 
and  more  were  doing  almost  80  percent  of  all  spending.) 
Moreover,  it  appeared  that  the  existing  federal,  state,  and 
local  tax  burden  fell  relatively  more  heavily  on  those  earn- 
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ing  below  $1,000  than  on  any  group  except 
those  getting  more  than  $7,500 — in  other 
words,  the  lowest  and  the  highest  income 
groups.  Obviously  this  suggests  that  the 
people  who  would  be  hardest  hit  by  sales 
and  excise  taxes  already  bear  more  than 
their  fair  share  of  the  tax  burden.  How- 
ever, the  groups  earning  $3,000  and  more 
are  affected  more  sharply  by  higher  taxes 
on  personal  incomes  than  by  sales  taxes. 
This  may  further  explain  the  recent  silence 
of  some  conservatives  about  severe  tax 
measures  as  more  desirable  than  direct 
controls.  Further,  sales  taxes  and  excises 
are  included  by  farmers  and  unions  in  the 
price  indexes  on  which  they  base  their 
demands  for  increases  in  prices  and  wages. 
Thus  such  taxes  raise  costs  and  prices  even 
while  they  reduce  demand. 

In  short,  the  case  for  tax  and  credit 
measures  alone  is  weak.  But  the)  whole  pic- 
ture changes  once  we  accept  the  principle  of 
integrating  direct  controls  with  other  anti- 
inflationary  measures.  Fortunately,  few 
thoughtful  economists  today  reject  this  prin- 
ciple. Consequently,  the  problem  is  no 
longer  whether  we  can  restrain  banks  and 
insurance  companies  from  providing  busi- 
ness and  consumer  credit.  Rather,  we  must 
ask:  can  we  dissuade  would-be  borrowers 
from  seeking  the  loans;  and  can  we  dis- 
suade corporations  from  accelerating  the  in- 
flation spiral  by  spending  or  distributing 
their  retained  earnings? 

When  the  question  is  posed  this  way  the  usefulness  of 
wage-price  controls  seems  clear.  Suppose  a  firm  no 
longer  fears  cost  increases  and  indeed  sees  its  potential 
profit  margins  shrink  as  sales  prices  are  nailed  down  by 
controls.  Would  it  then  be  as  anxious  to  seek  loans  from 
life  insurance  companies  or  banks?  Or  even  without  di- 
rect allocation  of  raw  materials,  equipment,  and  so  on, 
would  the  firm  be  as  likely  to  use  its  savings  to  finance 
new  investment  ?  Moreover,  if  consumers  no  longer  feared 
a  runaway  price  spiral,  would  they  not  be  less  likely  to  dig 
into  savings  to  maintain  their  outlays  in  the  face  of  higher 
taxes  and  tighter  installment  controls?  Might  not  the 
mere  psychological  effect  of  steady  costs  and  prices  tend 
to  induce  both  business  and  consumers  to  cut  spending — 
even  granting  that  they  fear  shortages  as  well  as  price 
rises?' In  other  words,  would  not  direct  controls  make 
both  tax  and  credit  policies  more  effective? 


T, 


HIS  BRINGS  US  TO  THE  KEY  REASON  FOR  WAGE-PRICE  CON- 

trols.  Credit  policies  and  taxes  even  when  they  work  well 
only  cope  with  what  Prof.  A.  G.  Hart  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity calls  the  "demand  pull"  side  of  inflation,  that  is, 
"excessive"  spending.  This  still  leaves  the  "cost-push" 
side  (the  wage-price  spiral)  where  direct  controls  are 
badly  needed.  J.  Kenneth  Galbraith,  formerly  deputy  ad- 
ministrator of  the  OPA  and  now  professor  of  economics 
at  Harvard,  also  has  stressed  the  twofold  nature  of  infla- 
tion. That  it  is  not  enough  simply  to  reduce  the  pres- 
sures of  business  and  consumer  spending  by  taxes  and 
credit  policies  is  all  too  evident  when  we  recall  that  our 
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economy  is  one  of  organized  groups.  The  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers,  the  farm  groups,  the  labor 
federations,  sometimes  seem  less  likely  to  joust  with  one 
another  than  to  join  forces  at  the  expense  of  the  unor- 
ganized public. 

It  is  not  always  clear,  to  be  sure,  where  the  wage-price 
spiral  starts.  Some  say  that  the  farmers  are  to  blame. 
Certainly  their  influence  in  Congress  has  won  them 
special  treatment  and  so  far  protected  their  parity  prices 
from  the  wrath  of  Michael  V.  DiSalle  and  Charles  E.  Wil- 
son. Of  course,  stabilizing  farm  incomes  in  bad  times 
may  help  stabilize  employment,  as  the  proponents  of 
"parity"  claim.  But  why  have  the  government's  granaries 
never  been  emptied  to  bring  inflationary  food  prices  down 
to  parity?  The  scheme  seems  to  work  in  one  direction 
only.  Thus,  during  the  year  which  followed  the  Korean 
crisis,  farm  prices  ranged  between  3  percent  and  13  per- 
cent above  parity.  Moreover,  ever  since  V-J  day,  rising 
food  prices  have  been  transformed  into  wage  increases  by 
escalator  clauses  in  industries  where  wage  rates  are  tied 
to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards  cost  of  living  index. 
Further,  industrywide  bargaining  means  that  wage  in- 
creases in  one  industry  or  area  quickly  spread  elsewhere 
— raising  cost  levels  throughout  the  nation.  Finally,  profit 
margins  have  been  squeezed.  And  businessmen,  we  are 
told,  having  little  incentive  to  resist  cost  increases,  pass  the 
increases  on  as  higher  prices  to  the  public. 

Other  analysts  see  monopolistic  firms  starting  the  spiral 
by  trying  to  maximize  their  profits  in  markets  where  they 
have  few  competitors  and  where  frightened  consumers  are 
willing  to  pay  almost  anything — fearing,  as  they  do,  fur- 
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ther  price  increases  and  further  shortages.  Still  other 
writers  blame  the  unions  for  starting  the  spiral. 

Actually,  of  course,  business,  farmers,  and  labor  organi- 
zations are  each  in  part  responsible.  But  the  important 
point  is  that  all  groups  are  less  willing  to  support  strong 
restrictive  measures  today  than  they  would  be  if  they  had 
less  bargaining  power  to  protect  themselves.  Thus  the 
"cost-push"  interacts  closely  with  pressures  on  the  demand 
side  and  further  aggravates  inflation.  Here  the  need  is 
for  direct  controls.  Tax  and  credit  measures  are  inef- 
fective. 

The  recent  drive  against  direct  controls  forces  us  to 
reconsider  current  welfare  services  both  in  the  light  of 
defense  needs  and  as  a  value  in  themselves.  Critics  claim 
that  present  welfare  schemes  developed  during  the  1930's 
largely  for  the  purpose  of  raising  spending  and  employ- 
ment. During  the  depression,  they  say,  we  were  "duped" 
into  hurrying  through  controversial  reforms  that  should 
have  been  debated  on  their  own  merits — not  as  remedies 
for  economic  stagnation  and  unemployment.  Let  us  now 
beware  lest  we  are  "duped"  again,  the  argument  goes,  by 
the  claim  that  the  welfare  program  (broadly  defined)  is 
essential  to  a  strong  defense  economy.  Along  this  line, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  commented  last  summer: 

"The  President  identifies  his  conception  of  the  welfare 
state  with  the  emergency  defense  program  ...  [he]  at- 
tempts, perhaps  unwittingly,  to  subvert  the  defense  emer- 
gency to  the  advancement  of  paternalism  in  government. 
.  .  .  All  powerful  governments  can  be  and  have  been  set 
up  ...  [by]  ad  hoc  exertions  of  the  governmental  power 
to  accomplish  conceptual  reforms  in  a  hurry." 

Two  important  questions  come  to  mind.  First,  are  not 
our  $11,000,000,000  expenditures  (1951-2)  on  resource  de- 
velopment, health,  education,  social  security,  roads,  and 
other  "civil  functions"  really  a  necessary  part  of  the  de- 
fense effort,  as  so  many  authorities  claim  ?  The  Joint  Com- 


mittee on  the  Economic  Report  has  stated  that  health  care, 
slum  clearance,  education,  and  social  security  affect  the 
productivity  and  morale  of  the  labor  force.  Would  not 
reckless  cutbacks  here  weaken  our  effective  effort? 

Further,  is  not  the  welfare  program  in  a  sense  a  major 
reassurance  to  Western  Europe,  the  Near  East,  and  South- 
east Asia  that  the  United  States  is  not  as  reactionary  as 
Soviet  officialdom  (sometimes  rightly!)  suggests?  Would 
not  drastic  cutbacks  needlessly  strengthen  many  suspicions 
about  us  abroad? 

Of  course,  this  is  not  to  say  that  no  reductions  in  wel- 
fare outlays  can  be  made.  They  can  and  must  be  made 
here  as  elsewhere,  but  only  after  adequate  study  of  their 
implications  for  defense,  including  public  health  and 
morale. 


LN  EVEN  MORE  FUNDAMENTAL  QUESTION  IS  THIS :  Do  WE 

consider  our  welfare  program  an  integral  part  of  the  dem- 
ocratic society  we  are  trying  to  defend?  Political  leaders 
and  the  press  have  made  us  amply  aware  during  the  past 
eighteen  months  of  the  dangers  of  "not  being  prepared." 
We  now  know  the  cost  of  speaking  loudly  without  a  big 
stick. 

But  defense  cannot  be  considered  apart  from  other 
values.  We  must  face  the  whole  picture — not  only  mili- 
tary requirements  but  also  the  need  for  a  program  which 
includes  health,  education,  slum  clearance,  resource  de- 
velopment, and  so  on.  Moreover,  in  deciding  among 
the  various  methods  of  managing  the  economic  responsi- 
bilities we  confront,  we  must  remember  that  prepared- 
ness in  today's  terms  envisions  a  period  of  decades — not 
months  or  years.  We  must,  therefore,  be  doubly  aware 
of  the  impact  of  defense  on  other  values,  and  seek  ways 
of  keeping  our  social  advances  intact  even  as  we  gird  for 
survival. 


Case  History 

Israel  Newman,  M.D. 


At  night 

He  was  surrounded  by  himself; 

And  there, 

In  the  midst  of  it  all, 

He  stood  stiff,  staring, 

A  totem  pole  of  eyes; 

Or 

The  lean  pole  of  a  scholar 
In  the  midst  of  gaunt  references- 
All  his  own — pointing 
Their  fingers  at  his  head; 


Or  somebody 
Half  shape,  half  shadow, 
Who  has  just  dug  himself  out 
Of  a  landslide  of  years. 

At  night 

His  footsteps  down  the  corridor 

Had  the  sound  of  forever. 

"Already," 

His  neighbors  said,  "the  hereafter 

Has  betrayed  him  with  a  grin." 
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Survey  of  the  Stage  Today 


JOHN  GASSNER 


AS  USUAL  THE  NEW  YORK  THEATRICAL  SEASON  RALLIED 
after  a  distressing  beginning,  which  is  not  to  be  con- 
strued, however,  to  mean  that  a  new  period  of  creative- 
ness  in  playwriting  has  materialized.  As  is  often  the 
case,  the  stage  is  galvanized  into  semblance  of  life  by  the 
sheer  momentum  of  valiant  efforts.  These  create  a  gen- 
eral air  of  excitement,  supply  transitory  entertainment  suf- 
ficient unto  the  day  (and  no  more!),  slip  in  an  occasional 
revival  of  a  masterpiece,  supply  an  occasional  native  or 
foreign  play  that  fascinates  the  playgoer  intermittently 
without  completely  satisfying  him,  and  occasionally  in- 
troduce a  new  work  that  is  substantial  and  sound  with- 
out actually  being  a  model  of  inspired  playwriting. 

Since  this  hit-and-miss  abundance  of  activity  has  been 
possible  only  in  strategically  situated  metropolitan  cul- 
tures, it  is  not  surprising  that  there  always  have  been 
only  a  few  centers  where  the  stage  achieves  fruition.  All 
the  clamor  for  a  decentralization  of  the  theater,  for 
which  there  are  sound  arguments,  cannot  hide  this  fact. 
When  playwrights  have  emerged  from  more  provincial 
environments  (Ibsen,  Strindberg,  and  Shaw  come  to  mind 
as  examples),  invariably  they  have  gravitated  toward  the 
main  cultural  capitals;  or  their  work,  when  locally  pro- 
duced at  first,  quickly  found  acceptance  in  one  or  more 
of  these  capitals.  Once  there  were  quite  a  number  of 
these — Paris,  London,  Dublin,  Berlin,  Munich,  Vienna, 
Budapest,  Rome,  Madrid,  Prague,  Moscow,  New  York. 
Today,  after  a  second  World  War  and  the  damage  caused 
by  the  various  totalitarianisms,  New  York  is  one  of  the 
very  few  cities  left  where  theater  can  set  up  the  temples 
and  Vanity  Fairs  that  stand  side  by  side  whenever  dra- 
matic art  possesses  a  more  than  academic  existence.  And 
not  the  least  interesting  aspect  of  this  tumultuous  scene  is 
its  combination  of  crashing  failures  and  deserved  or 
specious  triumphs,  of  vexations,  disputes,  and  grateful 
hosannas.  Nor  can  I  light  upon  a  more  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  New  York  stage  toward  the  end  of  the  1951 
season. 


A. 


k.MONG   OCCASIONS   FOR  DOWNRIGHT  VEXATION,   THREE   ARE 

worth  noting.  One  was  the  advent  of  "Nina,"  a  sup- 
posedly dainty  dish  of  sophistication  on  the  subject  of  the 
libido,  whipped  up  by  the  boulevardier  Andre  Roussin 
who  won  plaudits  in  Paris  and  London.  Although  neither 
Gloria  Swanson's  performance  nor  Gregory  RatofT's  di- 
rection proved  helpful,  this  Parisian  confection  could  not 

4- 

— In  December:  "Saint  Joan";  "Lace  on  Her 
Petticoat";  "A  Sleep  of  Prisoners."  This  month: 
"The  Grand  Tour";  "Gigi";  two  revivals,  "The 
Wild  Duck"  and  "The  Constant  Wife";  the  two 
"Cleopatras";  "I  Am  a  Camera." 


have  succeeded  on  Broadway  under  any  circumstances, 
even  good  boulevard  drama  being  a  drug  on  the  American 
market.  If  Broadway  was  kinder  to  the  Anita  Loos  dra- 
matization of  Colette's  novel  "Gigi,"  the  main  reason  was 
not  any  particular  excellence  in  the  play  but  a  charming 
performance  by  Cathleen  Nesbit  as  a  successful  cocotte,  a 
veritable  queen  of  her  profession,  and  the  engaging  per- 
sonality of  the  young  actress  Audrey  Hepburn,  the  ado- 
lescent "Gigi"  of  the  production  upon  whom  her  aunt's 
professional  guidance  is  wasted. 

Another  disappointment  came  from  Elmer  Rice  when 
"The  Grand  Tour,"  an  abortive  steamship  romance  be- 
tween a  New  England  schoolmistress  and  an  embezzling 
midwestern  bank  official  deteriorated,  for  the  most  part, 
into  a  travelogue.  Nearly  everybody  in  the  theater  wished 
Mr.  Rice  well,  because  the  American  stage  has  been  in- 
debted to  this  fearless  liberal  for  some  of  its  better  works, 
including  "The  Adding  Machine,"  "Counsellor-at-Law," 
and  "Street  Scene."  Mr.  Rice's  regrettable  fiasco  was  the 
plain  result  of  a  subject  whose  ineptness  was  compounded 
by  inept  treatment — a  hazard  of  the  profession  of  play- 
writing  not  infrequent  in  the  career  of  even  able  play- 
wrights. 


T, 


HE  FAILURE  OF  THE  NEW  YoRK  ClTY   CENTER'S  REVIVAL 

of  Ibsen's  masterpiece  "The  Wild  Duck"  was  also  distress- 
ing because  the  producing  organization  headed  by  Maurice 
Evans  is  a  great  city's  sole  municipal  venture  in  low-priced 
theater.  The  new  adaptation  by  Max  Faber,  misdirection 
on  too  large  a  stage  in  too  large  an  auditorium,  miscasting 
of  parts,  and  Maurice  Evans'  playing  "Hamlet"  instead 
of  the  role  of  "Hjalmar  Ekdal"  combined  to  vitiate  the 
noble  design  of  gratifying  playgoers  with  a  modern  mas- 
terpiece. For  all  its  occasional  awkwardness,  Ibsen's 
notable  study  of  neurotically-sparked  and  misplaced  re- 
formism still  possesses  so  much  vitality  that  it  would  be  a 
pity  if  the  poor  results  were  to  deter  others  from  reviving 
the  play.  It  is,  in  fact,  extremely  well  suited  to  off-Broad- 
way production,  providing  a  maximum  of  dramatic  sub- 
stance for  a  minimum  expenditure  on  scenic  spectacle,  re- 
quiring only  a  small  cast,  and  being  better  suited  to  co- 
ordinated performances  by  unassuming,  if  genuine,  actors 
than  to  a  melange  of  stars. 

After  mishaps  such  as  "The  Wild  Duck"  at  the  City 
Center,  playgoers  may  not  be  blamed  if  they  prefer  to 
spend  their  dollars  on  a  musical  comedy  such  as  "Paint 
Your  Wagon,"  a  lusty  gold  rush  romance  confected  by 
Albert  Jay  Lerner  and  Frederich  Loewe.  Although  their 
"Brigadoon"  of  several  seasons  ago  was  a  decidedly  more 
distinguished  contribution,  "Paint  Your  Wagon"  was  suf- 
ficiently colorful  and  sufficiently  enlivened  by  the  per- 
formances of  James  Barton,  Tony  Bavaar,  and  others  to 
provide  an  evening  of  "e'scape." 


THE  SURVEY 


Maugham,  Shaw,  and  Shakespeare  were  more  fortunate 
than  Ibsen  toward  the  end  of  1951.  Although  there  may 
be  some  dispute  as  to  whether  Katharine  Cornell  was 
ideally  suited  to  play  the  heroine  of  "The  Constant  Wife," 
we  owe  it  to  her  interest  in  the  part  that  Maugham's 
feminist  comedy  was  revived  at  all;  and  it  must  be  said 
that,  as  usual,  Miss  Cornell  surrounded  herself  with  an 
excellent  supporting  cast  and  got  the  kind  of  finished  pro- 
duction that  Guthrie  McClintic  usually  turns  out  for  her. 
There  may  also  be  some  doubt  that  the  play  holds  up  as 
well  as  it  did  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Comedies 
dependent  upon  the  manners  of  a  period  and  upon  the 
vogue  of  less  than  universal  ideas  do  not  usually  wear  as 
well  as  one  might  wish.  "The  Constant  Wife,"  however, 
is  rooted  in  a  sufficiently  relevant  comic  idea  to  retain  some 
provocativeness  despite  the  disappearance  of  feminism  as 
a  burning  issue  in  cosmopolitan  life. 


IT   SEEMS   TO   BE   VIRTUALLY   IMPOSSIBLE   TO   DISCUSS  CURRENT 

theater  without  somehow  considering  Shaw,  and  this  has 
been  especially  the  case  this  year,  which  may  well  go 
down  in  theatrical  history  as  the  Shaw  season.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  treated  to  "Don  Juan  in  Hell"  and  "Saint 
Joan,"  playgoers  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  new  produc- 
tion of  "Caesar  and  Cleopatra,"  his  brilliant  comedy  which 
leaves  one  undecided  whether  one  is  more  grateful  for 
his  rewriting  of  history  or  his  creation  of  character.  As  the 
years  pass,  it  becomes  ever  plainer  that  there  was  little  basis 
in  the  early  criticisms  that  Shaw  created  puppets  of  his 
diabolically  dialectical  humor  rather  than  convincing  liv- 
ing people. 

Certainly,  Cleopatra  is  a  charming  portrait  of  a  girl  verg- 
ing on  womanhood,  and  not  even  Shakespeare  succeeded 
in  making  Caesar  as  alive  as  did  Shaw.  And  for  all  the 
deliberate  anachronisms  in  "Caesar  and  Cleopatra"  that 
make  Caesar's  British  slave  and  secretary  "Brittanicus"  an 
affectionately  drawn  Colonel  Blimp,  no  other  modern 
playwright  has  turned  out  so  excellent  a  study  of  Real- 
politiJ^  or,  for  the  matter,  of  any  sort  of  politics.  But  the 
crowning  achievement  of  this  play  is  Shaw's  attractive  pic- 
ture of  a  political  superman.  Caesar,  who  bears  no  grudges, 
tolerates  no  avoidable  violence,  and  never  loses  his  sense 
of  humor,  is  a  superman  precisely  because  he  never  for- 
gets to  be  a  man — specifically,  a  rational  creature  in  a 
world  of  instinct-driven  and  only  semirational  bipeds.  He 
is  Shaw's  dream  of  the  saint  in  politics,  and  the  saint  hap- 
pens to  be  the  perfect  politician  not  greatly  removed  from 
Plato's  philosopher-kings. 

The  new  production  came  as  a  windfall  from  London, 
and  was  the  first  of  two  Laurence  Olivier  productions. 
Vivien  Leigh  was  generally  superb  as  the  young  Cleopatra 
and  if  Olivier's  Julius  Caesar  lacked  sharp  delineation,  it 
was  nonetheless  a  completely  convincing  portrait.  The 
staging  by  Michael  Benthall  was  vivid  and  colorful,  and 
no  doubt  ideal  for  presentation  in  a  large  theater  because 
it  was  pictorially  arresting.  It  could  be  criticized  as  a 
considerably  less  than  perfect  interpretation  of  Shaw's  play 
because  the  full  force  of  Shavian  comedy  of  characters  and 
ideas  is  lost  in  too  much  surrounding  production  detail. 
"Caesar  and  Cleopatra"  should  not  be  produced  as  though 
it  were  a  Shakespearean  chronicle,  in  which  the  stage  ac- 
tion is  unstinted.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  flaw  in  Shaw's  play  that 
its  author  employed  more  drama  of  intrigue  and  operatic 
physical  action  than  is  serviceable  to  his  representation  of 


political  wisdom  and  leadership  in  the  person  of  Caesar. 
The  rather  lush,  overactive  Olivier  production  com- 
pounded Shaw's  error  of  dramaturgic  judgment. 

This  mistake  of  conniving  with  an  author's  weakness 
could  not  be  made,  fortunately,  in  the  second  Olivier  offer- 
ing, Shakespeare's  "Anthony  and  Cleopatra,"  for  Shake- 
speare was  at  the  peak  of  his  artistry  when  he  came  to 
write  this  tragedy.  This  physical  production,  aided  by  a 
revolving  stage  and  expressive  scenery,  was  superbly  ar- 
ticulated, and  made  a  smoothly  coordinated  thing  of  this 
multidimensional  drama  of  private  passion  and  political 
history.  The  question  is  merely  whether  the  great  per- 
sonalities and  passions  in  this  work  were  fully  realized  by 
the  actors  and,  indeed,  whether  they  could  be  even  in  this 
the  most  scrupulously  and  sensitively  elaborated  produc- 
tion of  the  play  we  have  seen  in  America.  Vivien  Leigh 
was  as  much  the  serpent  of  the  Nile  as  her  physical  en- 
dowment would  permit;  and  Olivier,  whose  shortcomings 
were  also  matters  of  personality  rather  than  skill,  illumi- 
nated the  dramatic  motivation  and  action  in  every  con- 
ceivable particular.  To  want  more  than  they  could  give 
us  is  natural,  since  Shakespeare  gave  us  more  powerful 
personalities  than  those  provided  by  Miss  Leigh  and  Mr. 
Olivier.  To  blame  them,  however,  is  unreasonable,  since 
they  withheld  none  of  the  resources  at  their  command, 
and  these  are  greater  than  any  acting  couple  appears  to 
possess  in  our  time. 


A 


LS    FOR    SATISFYING,   BEGUILING,    OR   TANTALIZINGLY    FASCI- 

nating  new  plays,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  say  that  they 
would  melt  instantly  if  we  were  unfair  enough  to  focus 
any  Shavian  and  Shakespearian  radiance  on  them.  Among 
those  "Lo  and  Behold,"  John  Patrick's  ghost  fantasy,  has 
the  thinnest  texture  and,  for  all  its  diffused  charm,  was 
sufficient  only  for  an  evening's  modest  entertainment. 
"Legend  of  Lovers,"  the  English  adaptation  of  Jean 
Anouilh's  "Eurydice,"  proved  to  be  a  fascinating  tone 
poem  on  love  and  death  that  did  not  quite  succeed  in 
escaping  shopworn  romanticism,  with  an  element  of  opera- 
tive pretentiousness  distressingly  present. 

John  Van  Druten's  dramatization  of  Isherwood's  Ber- 
lin stories,  "I  Am  a  Camera,"  though  ruefully  tired  as 
drama,  engaged  considerable  interest  with  its  dual  theme 
of  the  advent  of  Nazism  and  the  footlooseness  of  its  Eng- 
lish hero  and  heroine  while  the  world  was  painfully  in 
need  of  an  active  sense  of  responsibility.  The  produc- 
tion was  graced,  moreover,  by  a  virtuoso  performance  by 
the  brilliant  young  actress  Julie  Harris,  until  recently  the 
heroine  of  "Member  of  the  Wedding,"  and  it  was  an  in- 
escapable conclusion  that  Miss  Harris  is  the  new  star  of 
the  American  stage.  And  Paul  Osborn's  expert  drama- 
tization of  John  Marquand's  "Point  of  No  Return"  in  a 
superb  production  especially  notable  for  Henry  Fonda's 
authentic  acting,  contributed  a  picture  of  American  life, 
as  well  as  an  implied  commentary  on  it,  that  made  it  the 
first  significant  new  American  work  of  the  season. 

The  Anouilh,  Van  Druten,  and  Osborn  plays  invite 
criticism  that  I  hope  to  provide  in  another  issue.  They 
reveal  various  aspects  of  intellectual  stalemate  characteris- 
tic of  our  period  which  the  sensitive  instrument  of  the 
drama  cannot  fail  to  register.  The  fact  that  they  must  be 
considered  in  the  light  or  twilight  of  our  times,  however, 
gives  these  plays  no  small  measure  of  their  interest — a 
passing  interest,  to  be  sure,  but  nonetheless  a  real  one. 
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Chisholm  of  WHO 


A  portrait  of  a  scientific  expert  in  human  relations  and  how  he  applies 
these  skills  to  the  very  human  problems  of  international  administration. 


CHARLES  S.  ASCHER 


FOR  THE  LAST  FIVE  YEARS  THE  WORLD  HAS  HAD  IN  VIEW 
for  the  first  time  a  man  trained  in  the  science  of 
human  behavior  directing  an  international  public  agency 
created  by  treaty  among  seventy-five  governments.  From 
its  inception  this  agency  has  borne  the  impress  of  this 
man's  personality  and  skills. 

Somehow,  when  delegates  of  two  nations  exchange 
vituperation  in  a  council  of  the  United  Nations,  there  are 
headlines  in  the  world's  journals.  But  when  representa- 
tives of  sixty-five  nations  in  the  World  Health  Assembly 
agree  upon  far-reaching  sanitary  regulations,  under  an 
unprecedented  scheme  to  make  the  action  binding  inter- 
nationally, editors  dismiss  the  event  as  not  newsworthy. 
Yet  this  scheme  is  not  the  only  new  note  in  the  program 
of  the  World  Health  Organization  largely  inspired  by  its 
Director-General,  Dr.  Brock  Chisholm. 

International  efforts  to  control  the  spread  of  epidemic 
diseases  across  national  boundaries  go  back  a  century. 
The  Pan-American  Sanitary  Organization  celebrates  its 
fiftieth  anniversary  in  1952.  In  1909,  an  Office  Inter- 
national d'  Hygiene  Publique  was  set  up  by  55  countries, 
principally  to  report  outbreaks  of  quarantinable  diseases. 
The  Health  Organization  created  by  the  League  of  Na- 
tions went  further:  its  committees  of  experts  pooled 
knowledge  about  the  control  of  malaria;  set  standards  for 
biologicals,  medical  terms,  and  vital  statistics;  framed 
recommendations  to  governments  about  housing  and 
social  hygiene. 

In  1946,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  invited  sixteen  men  from  as  many  countries  to 
draft  a  plan  for  a  "specialized  agency"  of  the  UN  in  the 
field  of  health.  This  Technical  Preparatory  Committee 
could  easily  have  picked  up  where  the  League  of  Nations 
left  off.  Perhaps  it  would  have:  fifteen  of  the  group  were 
eminent  public  health  administrators,  professors,  and 
laboratory  directors,  many  of  whom  had  been  active  in 
the  League's  Health  Organization.  But  the  sixteenth  was 
different.  First  in  the  Preparatory  Committee,  then  in 
the  International  Health  Conference,  to  which  he  was 
selected  to  present  the  committee's  report,  Brock  Chisholm 
worked  quietly  and  persistently  to  influence  the  frame- 
work of  the  new  organization  in  terms  of  his  outlook 
on  life. 


— By  the  chairman  of  the  department  of  political 
science  at  Brooklyn  College.  Mr.  Ascher  spent 
the  summer  of  1951  in  Geneva  as  consultant  to 
WHO  and  previously  served  for  two  years  in  the 
Office  of  the  Director-General  of  UNESCO. 


The  Constitution  of  the  World  Health  Organization 
that  emerged  announced  in  its  first  sentence  a  dramatic 
new  definition:  "Health  is  a  state  of  complete  physical, 
mental  and  social  well-being,  and  not  merely  the  absence 
of  disease  or  infirmity."  Again:  "Healthy  development 
of  the  child  is  of  basic  importance;  the  ability  to  live  har- 
moniously in  a  changing  total  environment  is  essential  to 
such  development."  This  is  Chisholm's  language,  and  it 
was  largely  his  influence  that  brought  about  its  acceptance. 

The  man  who  had  sponsored  these  new  concepts  seemed 
an  appropriate  person  to  start  the  enterprise  going.  Chis- 
holm was  selected  as  executive  secretary  of  an  "Interim 
Commission)"  pending  the  approval  of  the  Constitution  by 
the  governments.  As  it  turned  out,  it  took  nearly  two 
years  for  the  necessary  ratification  (the  USA  was  one  of 
the  last  to  ratify).  When  WHO  was  formally  launched 
in  September,  1948,  Chisholm  was  elected  Director- 
General  for  a  term  of  five  years.  He  was  then  fifty-two 
years  old.  What  manner  of  man  was  this? 


R 


"ROCK  CHISHOLM  WAS  BORN  AND  BROUGHT  UP  IN  OAK- 
ville,  Canada,  halfway  between  Hamilton  and  Toronto  on 
Lake  Ontario.  His  youth  included  experiences  that  we 
like  to  think  of  as  typical  of  small-town  life  in  North 
America.  With  his  brother,  he  earned  his  spending 
money  by  running  a  job  printing  shop;  one  summer  they 
chartered  a  schooner  to  carry  coal  on  the  Lake.  He  helped 
earn  his  way  through  the  University  of  Toronto  Medical 
School  by  playing  in  a  dance  band.  After  a  year  of  post- 
graduate work  in  London,  he  became  a  general  prac- 
titioner in  Oakville  for  six  years.  But  his  interest  turned^ 
to  psychiatry  and  after  two  years  at  Yale  and  a  further 
year  in  England,  he  practiced  what  he  calls  "psychological 
medicine"  in  Toronto,  until  Canada  entered  the  second 
World  War. 

Not  until  the  end  of  that  war,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight, 
did  he  hold  a  post  in  public  health  administration.  When 
he  was  invited  to  the  Technical  Preparatory  Committee 
for  WHO,  it  was  as  Deputy  Minister  of  Health  in  the 
Canadian  National  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare. 
By  then  he  was  chairman  of  the  Dominion  Council  of 
Health  and  president  of  the  Canadian  National  Commit- 
tee for  Mental  Hygiene. 

Another  set  of  experiences  played  a  large  role  in  Chis- 
holm's life.  What  should  have  been  his  college  years  were 
spent  as  an  infantryman  in  the  Canadian  Army  in  Flan- 
ders. He  emerged  from  World  War  I  a  captain  with  the 
Military  Cross  and  bar.  He  remained  active  in  the  militia 
and  was  a  leader  in  urging  preparedness  against  the  grow- 
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as  citizen-soldier;  he  received  staff  and  command  train- 
ing—and just  missed  taking  the  first  Canadian  brigade 
overseas  as  commanding  officer. 

Instead,  he  was  put  in  charge  of  personnel  selection  for 
the  army,  as  deputy  adjutant  general.  Later,  he  be- 
came major  general  in  charge  of  medical  services.  He 
believes  that  if  the  war  had  lasted  some  months  longer 
he  might  have  achieved  his  goal  of  an  integrated  health 
service;  for  the  first  time 
in  history  an  army  would 
have  unified  its  medical, 
health,  morale,  and  wel- 
fare services. 

Chisholm's  beliefs 
about  man,  resulting 
from  his  life  experience, 
were  openly  formulated 
before  he  was  elected  Di- 
rector-General of  WHO. 
The  reasons  why  men 
fight  wars,  he  holds,  are 
"all  well  -  known  and 
recognized  neurotic 
symptoms."  Security 
against  aggression  and  a 
decent  standard  of  living 
"would  make  war  un- 
necessary for  mature  nor- 
mal people  without  neu- 
rotic necessities.  ...  So 
far  in  the  history  of  the 
world  there  have  never 
been  enough  mature  peo- 
ple in  the  right  places 

The  burden  of  inferiority, 
guilt,  and  fear  we  have 
all  carried  lies  at  the  root 
of  this  failure  to  mature 
successfully.  .  .  .  The  ma- 
ture person  is  flexible,  can 
defer  to  time,  persons, 


DR.  BROCK  CHISHOLM 

and    circumstances.      He 

can  show  tolerance,  he  can  be  patient  and  above  all  he 

has  the  qualities  of  adaptability  and  compromise." 

Hearing  Brock  Chisholm  say  these  things  in  the  Wil- 
liam Alanson  White  Memorial  Lecture  in  October,  1945, 
Abe  Fortas,  then  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  ex- 
claimed: "He  not  only  pleads  for  mature  men  and  women, 
but  the  nature  of  his  plea  discloses  that  he  himself  is 
that  extraordinary  creature — a  man  of  maturity." 

Chisholm  pressed  his  analysis  relentlessly.  "The  basic 
psychological  distortion  ...  in  every  civilization  of  which 
we  know  anything  .  .  .  capable  of  producing  these  per- 
versions [of  inferiority,  guilt,  and  fear]  is  morality  .  .  . 
the  concept  ...  of  good  and  evil  with  which  to  keep 
children  under  control,  with  which  to  prevent  free  think- 
ing, with  which  to  impose  .  .  .  loyalties.  Freedom  from 
moralities  means  freedom  to  observe,  to  think  and  behave 
sensibly,  to  the  advantage  of  the  person  and  the  group, 
free  .  .  .  from  the  magic  fears  of  our  ancestors.  .  .  .  The 
government  of  a  country  cannot  organize  and  impose  any 
social  developments  or  external  relations  which  are  too 
far  ahead  of  the  state  of  maturity  of  its  rili/ens." 


Chisholm  reiterated  these  beliefs  in  1951, 
Director-General  of  WHO,  attacks  were  launched  in  the 
press  of  the  Argentine,  Italy,  Belgium,  Canada;  and 
friends  asked  him  whether  he  would  not  soft  pedal  these 
views  for  the  sake  of  the  organization.  His  answer  is 
that  he  believes  firmly  that  a  public  servant  has  the  same 
right  as  any  other  citizen  to  speak  freely  on  matters  that 
seem  vital  to  him. 

It  is  a  necessary  corollary  of  Chisholm's  concept  of  ma- 
turity that  persons  must 
be  allowed  to  make  their 
own  mistakes;  that  they 
learn  by  doing;  that  pre- 
cepts are  vain  unless  they 
respond  to  a  felt  need; 
that  growth  comes  from 
the  exercise  of  responsi- 
bility. Leadership  to  him 
means  evoking  the  crea- 
tive possibilities  of  the 
members  of  his  team.  It 
means  awareness  of  their 
needs  as  human  beings. 
It  means  standing  up  to 
defend  the  plans  that 
they  have  put  together. 
And  it  produces  a  re- 
markable loyalty.  Listen- 
ing to  stories  by  more 
than  one  member  of  the 
WHO  staff  of  the  heart- 
breaking frustrations  that 
come  often  in  inter- 
national work,  one  asks, 
"Why  do  you  take  it?" 
Many  times  the  answer 
is,  "I'll  take  it  all  for  that 
man  Chisholm.  ...  As 
long  as  Chisholm  is  here, 
I'm  here." 

Chisholm's  approach 
has  influenced  the  trends 
of  WHO's  development 


United  Nations 


in  major  ways.  For  example,  the  First  World  Health  As- 
sembly established  four  "priority  projects,"  to  which  the 
Second  Assembly  added  two.  These  "big  six"  were: 
action  against  malaria,  venereal  diseases,  and  tubercu- 
losis, and  campaigns  for  nutrition,  environmental  sani- 
tation, and  maternal  and  child  health.  "Projects"  called 
for  "missions,"  "teams,"  "demonstrations"  —  all  the  ex- 
citement of  sending  armies  against  the  Horsemen  of  the 
Apocalypse.  But  it  became  apparent  that  the  dramatic 
"suppression"  of  epidemic  disease  might  be  as  short- 
lived as  the  effect  of  the  single  massive  spraying  of  DDT, 
unless  there  was  a  permanent  national  health  administ  ra- 
tion to  assure  continued  action  after  the  international 
team  left  the  country. 

It  also  appeared  that  health  officers  in  some  under- 
developed countries  were  less  worried  about  the  "big  six" 
than  about  such  diseases  as  schistosomiasis  and  oncho- 
cersiasis.  It  further  appeared  that  five  of  the  member 
states  of  WHO  had  but  one  resident  native  doctor  apiece. 
Here  Chisholm's  concern  with  the  response  to  the  "felt 
need"  helped  to  guide  WHO  away  from  "projects"  to  con- 
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sidering  the  "problems"  of  each  member  country.  By  1951, 
the  Director-General  told  the  Fourth  World  Health  As- 
sembly, "It  became  necessary  to  think  in  terms  of  what 
was  immediately  needed  for  each  individual  country 
in  order  to  enable  it  to  take  the  next  appropriate  step  in 
establishing  or  improving  its  own  health  services." 

WHO  devotes  about  two  thirds  of  its  normal  resources 
to  helping  governments  identify  arid  embark  upon  "the 
next  appropriate  step."  In  many  countries  (such  as  most 
of  those  in  Africa)  the  chief  useful  next  step  for  a  decade 
will  be  the  first  step — training,  through  fellowships,  re- 
gional institutes,  and  aid  to  medical  education,  to  provide 
a  minimum  personnel. 

Chisholm's  influence  may  be  noted  in  another  develop- 
ment in  WHO's  program  that  has  been  somewhat  charged 
emotionally,  the  question  of  "regionalization"  or  decen- 
tralization. The  constitution  of  WHO  authorizes  "re- 
gional arrangements":  the  World  Health  Assembly  may 
"from  time  to  time"  define  geographic  areas  in  which  it 
is  desirable  to  establish  "regional  organizations,"  which  are 
to  be  "an  integral  part"  of  WHO.  Each  is  to  consist  of 
a  Regional  Committee  of  representatives  of  member  states 
in  the  region,  with  a  Regional  Office  as  its  "administra- 
tive organ,"  the  head  of  which  is  to  be  a  regional  director. 
Whether  or  not  such  a  scheme  was  desirable  for  the  evolu- 
tion of  WHO's  work,  it  was  essential  in  order  to  bring 
the  long-established  Pan-American  Sanitary  Organization 
into  relationship  with  a  new  world  health  organization. 

The  Interim  Commission  did  not  propose  any  further 
immediate  provision  for  regional  arrangements  to  the 
First  Health  Assembly.  But  in  the  opening  of  the  debate, 
delegates  from  India  and  China  pressed  for  the  establish- 
ment of  other  regional  offices;  committees  were  set  up  to 
define  appropriate  areas,  whose  reports  recommended  the 
early  creation  of  six  regions,  including  the  Far  East  and 
the  Near  East.  It  is  characteristic  of  Chisholm's  concern 
for  human  values  in  every  detail  that  he  rose  to  express 
regret  "to  see  the  committee  continuing  with  an  old  con- 
fusion about  the  human  race.  He  did  not  see  the  rationale 
of  calling  the  Western  Pacific  area  the  Far  East— East  of 
what?  Near  East — near  what  or  East  of  what?"  At  his 
instance,  names  were  adopted  "relevant  to  the  real  situa- 
tion, which  did  not  spring  from  an  ancient  orientation  that 
should  now  be  forgotten:  Eastern  Mediterranean,  South 
East  Asia,  West  Pacific,  as  well  as  Africa,  Europe,  and 
The  Americas. 
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NCE    RAPID    REGIONALIZATION    WAS    ESTABLISHED    AS    THE 

will  of  the  Assembly,  Chisholm  carried  it  out  in  accordance 
with  his  understandings  about  men,  by  early  and  exten- 
sive delegation  of  responsibility  to  regional  committees  to 
frame  proposals  and  to  regional  directors  to  carry  them 
out.  By  1951,  proposals  (for  the  program  for  1953)  were 
flowing  to  headquarters  from  six  regional  offices.  Experts 
in  Geneva  who  thought  some  of  these  proposals  misguided 
were  eager  to  wield  red  pencils.  But  under  the  Director- 
General's  influence  they  came  to  see  that  a  request  for 
help  from  a  member  state  approved  by  a  committee  of 
health  officers  of  the  region  and  by  the  regional  director 
could  not  be  brushed  aside  lightly.  If  it  was  misguided, 
the  role  of  headquarters  was  to  reach  the  regional  offices 


and  national  ministries  with  better  advice,  based  perhaps 
upon  the  recommendations  of  world  panels  of  experts, 
so  that  the  proposals  for  1954  would  be  wiser. 

Not  only  in  the  Secretariat,  but  in  the  World  Health 
Assembly  and  in  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of 
UN,  fears  have  been  expressed  that  these  procedures  are 
wasteful,  that  they  threaten  to  reduce  WHO  to  a  federa- 
tion of  regional  organizations.  Decentralization,  it  is  said, 
has  been  too  swift.  It  calls  for  "maturity"  indeed  to  recog- 
nize that  a  change  in  direction  desired  in  1951  will  not 
be  evident  in  action  until  1954,  especially  when  critics  in 
parliaments  will  use  these  "errors"  as  arguments  against 
national  contributions  to  WHO  in  1952.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  where  the  strongest  support  for  Chisholm's  ap- 
proach was  voiced  in  the  review  of  WHO's  work  at  the 
session  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  in  August, 
1951 :  it  was  the  delegate  from  India,  speaking  for  a  coun- 
try "low  in  educational  level  but  high  in  cultural  level," 
with  a  perspective  of  millenia,  who  cried,  "The  need  for 
the  next  five  to  ten  years  is  to  let  the  nations  grow.  It  is 
too  early  to  worry  about  decentralization.  Even  if  they 
make  a  few  mistakes,  let  them  grow!" 


HEADQUARTERS,   A    WAVE   OF   CONFUSION    AND   FRUSTRA- 

tion  followed  upon  the  realization  that  the  Director-Gen- 
eral's kind  of  thoroughgoing  decentralization  meant  the 
loss  of  power  to  give  orders  to  men  in  the  field;  many  im- 
portant decisions  now  rested  with  regional  directors.  A 
standing  committee  of  bureau  chiefs  proposed  that  a  work- 
ing paper  be  prepared  analyzing  the  implications  of  decen- 
tralization. In  the  permissive  atmosphere  generated  by 
Chisholm,  this  proposal  was  transformed  into  an  episode 
unique  in  the  annals  of  international  administration.  After 
some  weeks  of  staff  planning,  the  entire  professional  staff 
at  headquarters  shut  up  shop  for  two  days  in  August,  1951, 
and  met  in  six  groups  of  a  dozen  to  fifteen  to  talJ^  out  to- 
gether the  implications  of  decentralization.  From  these  dis- 
cussions there  emerged  a  statement  approved  by  the  whole 
headquarters  staff  in  a  subsequent  general  meeting.  Its 
tenor  was  not  greatly  different  from  a  report  that  an  ad- 
ministrative consultant  might  have  been  commissioned  to 
submit.  The  big  difference  was  that  the  recommenda- 
tions and  conclusions  represented  the  consensus  of  the 
hundred  persons  most  directly  affected  concerning  the 
changed  human  relations  involved. 

Chisholm  is  sometimes  taxed  with  overemphasizing 
mental  health  in  the  program  of  WHO.  Actually,  he 
proposed  to  spend  only  $86,000  on  a  mental  health  pro- 
gram in  1952,  less  than  one  percent  of  his  budget.  Those 
who  express  this  view  are  probably  responding  rather  to 
his  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  human  relations  in 
organization.  Some  may  even  be  conscious  of  the  extent 
to  which  his  role  is  that  of  educator-therapist.  Chisholm 
knows  the  life  histories  of  a  surprising  number  of  his  staff. 
He  can  relate  their  conduct  to  formative  influences  in 
their  personal  development.  He  does  not  issue  orders. 
Indeed,  he  has  let  important  decisions  go  for  several 
months,  until  the  group  involved  came  to  feel  that  the 
right  decision  was  the  necessary  one. 

The  result  of  five  years  of  his  leadership  is  a  heightened 
awareness  of  human  motivations  at  headquarters,  par- 
ticularly of  self-awareness.  An  official  remarks  casually 
that  an  action  was  largely  "to  satisfy  my  ego,"  and  admits 
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with  a  grin  that  he  did  not  think  in  those  terms  before 
he  came  to  WHO.  Chisholm  will  spend  patient  hours  in 
educational  effort  to  make  a  senior  associate  see  for  him- 
self why  his  proposal  is  impractical.  His  soft,  controlled 
voice  seems  incapable  of  an  authoritarian  "No."  Those 
who  know  him  well  claim  to  recognize  a  reddening  of 
the  neck  just  above  the  collar-line  as  an  indication  of  rising 
temperature.  But  he  can  wait  for  half  an  hour  while  his 
staff  or  the  executive  board  wind  themselves  up  in  con- 
flict or  confusion.  His  quiet  intervention  seems  to  be  re- 
ceived with  relief  as  the  suggestion  that  resolves  the  issue. 
Chisholm  never  seems  to  be  emotionally  involved,  but  he 
radiates  a  quality  of  inner  conviction.  He  is  what  others 
would  call  a  highly  moral  person. 


c 


HISHOLM  S  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  THE  GOVERNING  BOARD  ARE 

all  of  a  piece  with  his  personality.  The  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  the  World  Health  Assembly  shall  each  year 
elect  six  member  states  "entitled  to  designate  a  person  to 
serve  on  the  Board  for  three  years."  The  member  states 
"should  appoint  to  the  Board  a  person  technically  quali- 
fied in  the  field  of  health."  Of  the  forty-five  persons  desig- 
nated to  serve  between  1948  and  1952,  thirty-six  have  been 
public  health  officials  of  their  countries,  nine  teachers,  re- 
search men  or  practitioners.  Chisholm  has  insisted  upon 
the  individual  responsibility  of  these  men.  He  considers 
them  a  body  of  technical  advisers  to  the  legislative  As- 
sembly, to  recommend  to  it  their  judgment,  as  eighteen 
medical  men,  of  the  most  desirable  plan  of  work  and 
budget  for  the  coming  year,  "not  what  they  believe  their 
particular  governments  would  like  to  spend  or  might  not 
like  to  spend."  Upon  a  proposal  to  make  the  Board  mem- 
bers representatives  of  governments,  Chisholm  told  the 
Assembly  that  "rather  than  see  the  Constitution  changed," 
he  "would  be  very  willing  to  step  out  of  his  position." 


He  reminds  new  members  explicitly  that  it  is  incorrect 
to  refer  to  another  member  as  "the  representative — or 
delegate — of  Ruritania,"  to  the  point  where  members  have 
come  to  speak  of  "the  country  that  I  do  not  represent." 
There  are  recorded  instances  in  which  a  Board  member 
has  supported  a  proposal  in  the  Board  but  has  voted 
against  it  in  the  Assembly  as  an  instructed  delegate  of 
his  country. 

If  understanding  of  human  relations  is  essential  in  in- 
ternational work,  Chisholm  believes  that  this  skill  can  be 
enhanced  by  proper  preparation.  He  believes  that  it  is 
important  not  only  for  the  international  secretariat,  but 
for  the  delegates  who  represent  governments  in  inter- 
national assemblies.  He  has  stated  the  basic  qualifications 
as  "a  good  working  knowledge  of  the  concepts  and 
methods  of  normal  and  minor  abnormal  psychology,  cul- 
tural anthropology,  modern  history  and  comparative  re- 
ligion, plus  some  reading  in  sociology."  Perhaps  it  is 
ideas  such  as  these  that  suggest  preoccupation  with  mental 
health. 

Probably  the  single  most  important  leading  tone  that 
Chisholm  has  given  his  organization  is  the  sense  that  it 
is  embarked  upon  a  venture  that  will  take  a  long  time. 
The  contrast  is  striking  with  much  current  frantic  activity 
in  other  branches  of  the  economic,  social,  and  educa- 
tional work  of  the  United  Nations — impelled  by  an 
urgency  to  show  quick  results,  as  though  the  survival  of 
the  agencies  depended  upon  it.  Chisholm  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  tell  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  UN  that 
it  will  be  five  years  before  there  can  be  a  significant  evalua- 
tion of  the  effectiveness  of  WHO's  program.  Friends  of 
WHO,  indeed  of  the  UN,  may  well  heed  the  advice  he 
gave  a  team  of  eminent  medical  men  departing  upon  a 
mission  in  underdeveloped  countries:  "It  is  not  profitable 
to  be  defeated  in  trying  to  bring  about  at  once  changes 
that  will  take  a  generation  to  accomplish." 


A  PERSONAL  MESSAQE 

From  Dr.  Brock  Chisholm,  Director-General, 
handed  to  each  new  member  of  the  Secretariat 


.  .  .  We  must  think  and  act  in  terms  of  mankind  as  a 
whole.  We  must  be  ready  to  give  up  old  ideas,  certainties 
and  devotions  in  order  to  place  the  welfare  of  all  people 
everywhere  on  the  same  level  of  values,  regardless  of  where 
on  this  little  earth  one  happens  to  have  been  born  himself. 
In  other  words,  we  must  try  to  attain  an  equal  degree  of 
loyalty  to  all  members  of  the  world  community,  irrespective 
of  race,  religion,  and  color,  and  any  other  group  charac- 
teristics. 

This  does  not  mean  that  you  will  be  asked  to  change 
those  political,  economic,  social,  or  religious  ideas  which 
you  consider  the  best  for  yourself  or  your  country.  But  it 


does  mean  that  in  order  to  discharge  your  role  in  this 
Organization  you  must  acquire  an  objective  view  of  the 
differences  between  the  people  of  the  world.  You  must 
realize  that  the  various  economic,  social,  religious  systems 
under  which  the  different  nations  live  are  various  types  of 
experiments,  neither  inferior  nor  superior  to  each  other, 
and  all  thoroughly  explained  by  the  historical  conditions 
which  created  them. 

And  you  must  never  forget  that  each  of  these  nations 
has  an  equal  right  to  take  advantage  of  the  facilities  made 
available  by  our  Organization  for  the  "attainment  by  all 
peoples  of  the  highest  possible  level  of  health."  .  .  . 
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The  Case  FOR  Unemployment  Insurance 

A  reply-in-advance  to  incidents  and  arguments  which  will  be  used  to 
try  to  weaken  a  major  safeguard  of  wage  earners  and  their  families. 


JAMES  M.  ROSBROW 


THE  RAPID  RISE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUN- 
try  makes  it  almost  inevitable  that  there  will  be  a 
revival  of  the  press  and  radio  campaign  against  unemploy- 
ment insurance  which  reached  its  height  when  two  con- 
demnatory articles  were  published  by  a  mass-circulation 
magazine  in  a  single  year.  Since  it  is  easy  to  arouse  in- 
dignation at  a  time  when  the  general  public  expects 
everyone  to  be  working,  we  may  anticipate  hearing  iso- 
lated incidents  amplified  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  real 
significance,  and  complaints  as  to  the  payment  of  benefits, 
without  any  attempt  to  analyze  the  characteristics  of  the 
unemployed  as  compared  to  the  job  openings  available  in 
the  community. 

With  protestations  of  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  the 
program,  high-priced  publicists  flail  away  in  print  and  on 
the  radio  in  such  fashion  that  their  ultimate  success  would 
mean  the  scuttling  of  the  entire  system. 

"Rocking  Chair  Money,"  "Chiseler's  Holiday,"  "Chisel- 
ers  Endanger  Unemployment  Insurance" — the  titles  them- 
selves indicate  the  approach.  By  singling  out  a  few  states 
where  administration  may  be  weak;  by  selecting  isolated 
cases  in  states  were  administration  is  generally  good;  by 
attacking  as  characteristic  atypical  decisions  of  a  few 


courts,  a  picture  is  being  created  in  the  public  mind  of 
a  vast  group  of  larcenous  loafers,  ingeniously  devising 
means  of  grafting  unemployment  benefits  to  which  they 
are  not  entitled,  aided  and  abetted  by  some  helpless  nit- 
wits in  public  office. 

Records  have  been  painstakingly  combed^  for  the  more 
than  a  decade  that  the  program  has  been  in  existence  and 
horrendous  stories  brought  forth  of  incidents  that  occurred 
many  years  ago,  many  of  them  dealing  with  statutory  and 
procedural  weaknesses  long  since  remedied.  But  these 
examples  are  all  lumped  together  and  recounted  as  if 
they  were  from  yesterday's  newspaper. 

But  let  us  ask  the  people  of  Warren,  Arkansas,  what 
they  think  of  unemployment  insurance.  In  January,  1951, 
this  small  town  was  struck  by  a  tornado,  which  de- 
stroyed the  main  power  plant  of  its  principal  industry,  a 
lumber  company.  Required  repairs  took  several  months, 
and  created  a  period  of  unemployment  that  lasted  from 
January  until  May. 

"...  the  unemployment  insurance  payments  brought 
a  measure  of  security  to  the  unemployed  people  of  War- 
ren and  vicinity  when  they  needed  it  most,  and  it  brought 
cash  business  to  the  community  when  it  was  necessary  for 
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the  maintenance  of  our  welfare  in  general.  Without  it  we 
do  not  know  what  we  would  have  done." 

Is  this  a  welfare  worker  speaking,  some  professional 
do-gooder?  Not  on  your  life!  It  is  Elton  Gray,  secretary- 
manager  of  the  Warren  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Listen  to  the  president  of  that  same  Chamber: 

"It  certainly  kept  up  the  morale  of  the  town's  workers, 
and  in  our  particular  case  unemployment  insurance  proved 
that  it  is  a  defense  against  a  cut  in  buying  power  and  is 
the  worker's  first  safeguard  against  insecurity  when  he 
loses  his  job  due  to  no  fault  of  his  own." 

The  local  newspaper  editorialized:  "This  newspaper  is 
beginning  to  see  the  benefits  of  the  unemployment  insur- 
ance despite  some  abuse  of  the  law.  The  reserve  built  up 
by  this  law,  which  requires  employers  to  pay  a  tax  from 
five  mills  to  three  cents  on  every  payroll  dollar  is  proving 
of  extreme  benefit  in  meeting  grocery  requirements  for 
workers  who  have  been  laid  off  in  large  industrial  cen- 
ters in  recent  weeks." 


B, 


'UT    FROM    THE    WORKERS    THEMSELVES    COME    THE    MOST 

eloquent  testimonials: 

"Those  payments  helped  me  a  lot.  It  paid  for  groceries 
and  medicine.  Without  it  I'd  have  been  up  a  tree,  for  I 
had  no  money  set  aside  for  emergencies.  It  was  the  first 
time  I  had  to  draw  this  unemployment  insurance  and  it 
certainly  is  a  fine  thing."  (A  lumber  worker.) 

[without]  those  unemployment  insurance  payments  I 
would  have  had  to  leave  town  to  seek  other  employment. 
With  no  money  saved  up,  those  benefits  helped  me  and 
my  family  to  at  least  exist  until  the  plant  reopened."  (A 
band  saw  filer.) 

"Without  the  $280  I  drew  as  unemployment  compensa- 
tion pay  my  family  would  have  been  destitute.  Thank 
God,  our  legislators  made  such  a  law  that  helps  workers 
like  me  in  time  of  need.  I  didn't  know  such  a  law  existed 
until  I  was  told  I  was  entitled  to  it."  (Office  worker.) 

And  this  story,  although  different  in  specific  circum- 
stances is,  in  the  main,  far  more  typical  of  the  general 
run  of  unemployment  insurance  caseloads  than  the  in- 
stances of  violation  and  fraud  singled  out  for  scorn  by 
the  program's  critics. 

In  1949  and  early  1950,  many  New  England  towns  -saw 
unemployment  run  as  high  as  during  the  depression,  be- 
cause of  the  collapse  of  the  soft-goods  industry.  In  some 
places,  as  many  as  60  percent  of  those  normally  employed 
were  on  the  unemployment  rolls  at  one  time.  But  care- 
ful studies  have  demonstrated  that  there  was  no  serious 
dislocation  of  purchasing  power  or  any  major  disruption 
of  the  towns'  long  range  economy,  thanks  to  the  continua- 
tion of  a  regular,  if  reduced,  income. 

In  my  own  state  of  Delaware,  we  have  twice  within  a 
single  year  opened  emergency  offices  in  small,  one-indus- 
try towns  in  which  the  major  source  of  employment  sud- 
denly disappeared  because  of  economic  factors.  In  each 
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— By  the  secretary  and  administrative  officer  of 
the  Delaware  State  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Commission.  Mr.  Rosbrow  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  unemployment  insurance  program 
since  1937,  and  has  served  on  several  major 
committees  of  the  Interstate  Conference  of 
Employment  Security  Agencies. 


case  we  saw  at  first  hand  the  sustainment  of  community 
purchasing  power  while  the  workers  sought  and  obtained 
other  employment. 

,A  couple  of  winters  ago,  there  was  much  unfavorable 
comment  in  a  small  town  in  which  we  maintained  a  part 
time  office.  The  congregating  of  groups  of  unemployed 
workers  on  the  main  street  had  led  to  informal  little  indig- 
nation meetings.  We  of  the  commission  were  accused  of 
undermining  the  morale  of  the  workers  with  our  "rocking 
chair"  money.  "There  is  plenty  of  odd-job  work  to  keep 
anybody  going  who  wants  work,"  we  were  told. 

"Well,  maybe  they're  right,"  we  thought.  So  the  next 
winter  we  did  not  reopen  the  office.  And  one  snowy  day 
I  looked  up  from  my  desk  to  see  the  mayor  of  that  town, 
who  is  also  one  of  its  leading  merchants  and  the  local 
justice  of  the  peace,  standing  in  the  doorway,  hat  in  hand. 
"When  are  you  going  to  open  that  office?"  he  pleaded. 
"Our  people  say  they  just  can't  pay  the  fare  to  go  thirty- 
four  miles  to  Wilmington  and  back,  and  they  keep  com- 
ing to  us  merchants  for  handouts  all  the  time." 

I  took  His  Honor  in  to  see  my  boss,  and  in  five 
minutes  we  had  completed  plans  for  the  opening  of  a 
temporary  office  on  a  one-day-a-week  basis.  There  were 
no  more  complaints  about  "rocking  chair"  money. 

Of  course  there  are  loafers  and  would-be  crooks.  Judges 
have  been  impeached  for  misconduct  in  office,  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  have  been  guilty  on  occasion  of  falling  from 
grace,  and  once  upon  a  time  a  former  president  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  was  jailed  for  embezzlement. 
But  we  do  not  condemn  the  group  because  of  these  un- 
worthy individuals.  Percentage-wise,  considering  the  mil- 
lions of  persons  who  have  drawn  unemployment  insur- 
ance over  the  first  fifteen  years,  their  peculations  are 
scarcely  more  typical  than  those  cited  above. 


E  READ  OF  THE  MAN      WHO  OBTAINS  BENEFITS  BY  CERTI- 

fying  he  has  just  lost  a  job  when  in  reality  he  is  a  chronic 
loafer,  or  who  says  he  was  laid  off  for  lack  of  work  when 
actually  he  was  fired  for  misconduct  or  incapability." 

Here  is  a  badly  garbled  set  of  statements,  yet  they  were 
made  as  authoritative  in  a  magazine  of  tremendous  circu- 
lation. To  begin  with,  your  "chronic  loafer"  could  not 
meet  the  first  requirement  of  any  state  law,  that  to  be 
eligible  for  benefits  he  must  have  earned  a  fixed  amount 
of  money  in  the  period  preceding  his  application.  And 
there  is  no  state  law  in  the  country  that  does  not  provide 
some  type  of  disqualification  for  an  applicant  who  w.is 
fired  for  misconduct  or  willful  incapability. 

Benefits  are  not  simply  handed  out  on  an  applicant's 
statement.  His  last  employer  is  by  law  a  party  in  interest, 
and  he  must  be  notified  and  given  an  opportunity  to  regis- 
ter objections  to  the  payment  of  benefits  to  a  former 
worker.  Of  course,  an  employer's  neglect  of  this  responsi- 
bility may  result  in  payments  which  should  not  have 
been  made. 

A  well  known  radio  commentator  broadcast  a  complaint 
because  a  skilled  typewriter  repairman,  just  laid  off,  re- 
fused a  farmhand's  job  on  the  commentator's  farm  at  $25 
a  week.  I  do  not  think  the  agency  that  declined  to  dis- 
qualify under  those  conditions  needs  to  make  any  apology 
for  its  stewardship. 

And  whether  they  are  currently  in  use  in  all  states  or 
not,  there  are  certain  basic  techniques  which  can  elimi- 
nate the  target  of  most  of  the  charges — the  person  who 
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is  working  and  simultaneously  drawing  wages  and  un- 
employment insurance.  But  these  routines  require  ad- 
ministrative initiative  and  consistent  follow-through. 

In  the  words  of  Cy  Liberman,  reporter  for  the  Wilm- 
ington Morning  News,  who  prepared  a  series  of  seven 
analytical  articles  on  the  operations  of  the  Delaware  Un- 
employment Compensation  Commission: 

"They  [persons  convicted  of  fraud  in  the  Delaware 
courts]  serve  as  twenty-three  indications  that  trying  to 
collect  jobless  benefits  fraudulently  is  like  trying  to  break 
out  of  Alcatraz.  Theoretically,  both  enterprises  are  pos- 
sible, but  neither  is  healthy.  And  there  is  no  evidence 
that  either  one  has  been  successfully  accomplished  on  a 
significant  scale." 


IN   SPITE   OF  THE  ECONOMIC  REVERSES   THAT  MARKED   ALL  OF 

1949  and  much  of  1950,  there  was  no  repetition  of  the 
pyramiding  effects  of  mass  unemployment  heretofore 
general  in  such  a  period.  Similar  circumstances  in  the 
early  Thirties  caused  such  a  heavy  drain  on  municipal 
and  state  resources  that  reserves  were  speedily  exhausted 
and  public  credit  seriously  impaired  as  regular  obligations 
were  abrogated  to  meet  immediate  crises.  But  this  time 
we  were  on  the  way  back,  as  inventories  depleted  them- 
selves, well  before  the  impact  of  the  Korean  crisis  and  the 


new  national  defense  program  were  felt.  In  no  small 
measure,  the  rapid  rate  of  recovery  was  due  to  the  sus- 
taining of  purchasing  power  by  unemployment  insurance 
payments. 

Even  today,  in  a  period  in  which  employment  generally 
is  at  its  highest  level  in  the  nation's  history,  we  have  the 
*  paradox  of  high  employment  and  a  significant  volume  of 
unemployment  existing  side  by  side.  For  example,  De- 
troit today  has  many  thousands  of  automobile  workers 
unemployed  because  of  the  diversion  of  steel  and  other 
metals  to  defense  production.  Since  it  is  obvious  that  the 
automobile  industry  will  make  some  shift  to  defense 
orders,  there  would  be  little  value  in  transporting  large 
groups  of  these  workers  to  other  areas,  only  to  be  faced  in 
a  few  months  with  labor  shortages  in  Detroit.  It  is  much 
sounder  for  them  to  be  paid  benefits  for  a  short  time  at 
home,  and  thus  to  remain  instantly  available  for  absorp- 
tion into  the  expanded  defense  production. 

Viewed  realistically,  unemployment  insurance,  despite 
its  twentieth  century  techniques  and  procedures,  is  merely 
a  modern  method  of  handling  a  problem  that  has  been 
recognized  as  long  as  man  has  had  an  ordered  society. 
Thus  in  Leviticus,  we  find  the  injunction: 

"If  a  fellow-countryman  becomes  poor  and  fails  beside 
you,  then  you  must  relieve  him  and  enable  him  to  live 
beside  you." 


Let  Fall  the  Snow 

Katherine  Hunn  Karsner 

Let  fall  another  snow! 
Delay  the  spring 

With  all  the  turbulence  of  growth, 
The  fragrant  buds, 
Red  throbbing  throats 
And  quick  alarm  of  blood  root  in  the  woods. 

Another  snow  let  fall! 
Nor  let  it  melt, 
Until  we  store  enough  of  love 
To  loose  along  the  sinews 
And  within  the  bloodstream  of  the  world 
A  sense  of  brotherhood. 

Then  let  the  freshet  break 
Crashing  the  floodgates  wide, 
Engulfing  all  mankind 
In  the  great  torrent 
Of  man's  love  for  man. 

Let  fall  the  snow! 
Let  Peace  descend. 
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Neighborliness  Rediscovered 


What  happened  when  American  and  German  leaders  cooperated  in 
putting   democratic   principles    into   practice    in    one    community. 

ROSE  ALBERT  PORTER 


'N 


ACHBARSHAFTSHEIM?"    ASKED    THE    GERMAN    WOMAN 

standing  in  front  of  the  door  of  the  Quaker  neigh- 
borhood center.    "What  is  that?" 

"You  know  what  a  neighborhood  is?"  the  American 
worker  asked  in  turn.  She  had  just  arrived  in  the 
bombed  out  industrial  city  of  Wuppertal  near  Cologne 
in  the  Rhine  Westfalia  area.  Yes,  the  woman  knew  about 
neighborhoods.  "And  a  neighbor?"  Oh,  yes,  she  had 
plenty  of  neighbors.  "Well,  the  Nachbarshaftsheim 
(neighborhood  center)  is  a  place  where  neighbors  in  a 
neighborhood  get  together." 

"For  what?"  the  woman  inquired  in  a  suspicious  voice, 
tinged  with  challenge.  The  worker  explained  about  sing- 
ing groups,  about  discussion,  chess,  sewing  circles,  about 
neighborhood  centers  in  Great  Britain  and  America.  The 
woman  listened,  nodded,  studying  the  American's  good 
clothes,  then  she  pointed  to  the  Quaker  star  and  asked, 
"Gibt  es  hier  Qaefer  Speise?"  ("Is  there  Quaker  food 
here?")  On  getting  a  negative  answer,  she  shuffled  away 
in  her  ill-fitting  shoes  smiling  wryly.  To  her  nearest 
neighbor  in  the  windowless  bunker  where  she  had  lived 
since  the  bombings  and  the  defeat  she  probably  reported 
that  the  occupiers  had  set  up  another  one  of  their  strange 
houses  for  the  dissemination  of  indigestible  foreign  ideas. 

This  was  only  a  "first"  response  for,  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  seven  Quaker  neighborhood  houses  in 
West  Germany  have  been  eagerly  visited  by  people  rang- 
ing in  age  from  two  to  eighty.  Neighborhood  centers 
seem  to  appeal  to  Germans,  though  the  French  are  in- 
different to  them.  Numerous  centers  have  developed  in 
Berlin  since  the  Quakers  first  started  theirs  at  Mittelhof. 
In  the  bombed  out  seaport  of  Bremen,  the  Unitarian 
Service  Committee  together  with  German  social  workers 
are  trying  to  develop  a  similar  center.  As  a  worker  re- 
turning from  Germany,  I  am  most  often  asked  the  ques- 
tion: Is  it  possible  after  the  Hitler  years  to  wean  the 
people  away  from  Nazi  mores?  Considering  the  period 
of  Gestapo,  Gauleiter,  Brown  House,  KZ  (concentration 
camp),  and  the  incessant  spying  and  reporting  of  one 
neighbor  on  another,  of  brother  on  brother,  and  children 
on  parents,  is  it  not  doubtful  whether  the  Germans  ever 
can  return  to  a  friendly  attitude  of  people  toward  one 
another,  to  the  normal  manifestations  of  community  liv- 
ing, neighborliness,  and  human  concern?  In  the  story  of 
the  development  of  the  Quaker  neighborhood  center  in 
Wuppertal  may  be  found  some  interesting  indications, 
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— By  an  American  social  worker  who  spent  a 
year  and  a  half  with  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  in  Germany. 


though  of  course  not  the  whole  answer. 

Germany  long  ago  had  a  broad  scheme  of  social  se- 
curity; the  State  accepted  responsibility  for  those  who 
could  not  care  for  themselves  and  provided  old  age  com- 
pensation, unemployment  insurance,  Kran{en{asse 
(medical  and  dental  care  and  hospitalization),  progressive 
regulations  in  regard  to  wages,  seniority,  and  job  tenure 
long  before  such  programs  were  established  in  the  United 
States.  The  Germans  were  in  the  welfare  forefront  long 
before  Hitler  came  to  power.  The  Nazis  broadened  these 
benefits  for  all  those  who  pledged  unquestioning  alle- 
giance while  the  dissenters  were  started  in  their  tragic  trek 
to  the  concentration  camps  and  in  many  cases  to  liquida- 
tion. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  welfare  benefits  for 
good  Nazi  party  members  were  generous,  that  state  social 
service  offices  employed  increasingly  large  numbers  of 
social  workers  to  administer  these  provisions.  Today, 
there  are  many,  many  doctors  from  the  Hitler  era  who 
cannot  make  a  living  in  their  profession,  even  in  a  Ger- 
many of  very  high  sickness  rates.  There  are  also  many 
social  workers — employed  and  unemployed — who  were 
active  in  welfare  programs  in  the  Third  Reich. 


A, 


.FTER   THE   NAZI    COLLAPSE    WHEN    VARIOUS    OCCUPATIONS 

were  in  charge,  the  question  arose:  where  is  there  to  be 
found  good  German  leadership,  especially  in  welfare? 
Almost  at  once  it  was  apparent  in  Wuppertal  that  some 
of  the  imprisoned  and  tortured  remnants  of  Hitlers' 
opponents,  now  freed,  still  had  enough  strength  and 
courage  to  accept  such  responsibility.  Further,  some 
social  workers,  particularly  in  this  industrial  and  Ruhr 
area  who  had  worked  for  the  State  had  never  accepted 
Nazism.  To  these  workers  the  neighborhood  center 
appealed.  But  just  as  the  woman  regarded  the  Nachbar- 
shaftsheim suspiciously,  so  several  of  the  city  officials 
wanted  to  know  the  purposes  of  the  people  occupying 
the  lovely  little  building  adjoining  the  windowless  bunker. 
The  "open  door''  for  youth  received  a  universal  wel- 
come from  all.  Several  women  executives  in  the  Mini.<- 
terium  in  Duesseldorf  not  only  supported  it  with  en- 
thusiasm but  recommended  and  allocated  funds  for  it. 
From  1945  on,  youth  wandering  aimlessly  and  often  de- 
linquently  through  the  bombed  out  cities  and  over  the 
country  roads  have  posed  an  enormous  problem  for  these 
officials.  Homes  set  up  by  the  government  do  not  begin 
to  solve  the  youth  problem.  One  such  home,  a  converted 
prison,  had  served  the  Nazis  as  a  Gestapo  clearing  house. 
The  bare,  dark  building  with  its  few  sticks  of  furniture 
and  no  recreational  equipment  helped  explain  the  enorm- 
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ous  popularity  of  the  neighborhood  center.  The  center 
had  ping-pong  tables,  basketball  (called  ^orb-ball  by  the 
Germans),  badminton,  a  reading  room,  many  chess  sets, 
dance  records,  all  kinds  of  craft  material  including  paints, 
clay,  knitting  yarn,  leather,  and  tools.  Neighborhood 
children  and  youth  clamored  at  all  the  doors  for  admis- 
sion, their  enthusiasm  boundless. 

One  Sunday,  when  the  doors  were  locked  and  the 
center  closed,  a  group  of  boys  broke  in.  On  Monday  they 
told  the  worker  that  if  they  could  not  come  into  the 
center  their  only  meeting  place  was  the  corner  saloon.  On 
their  own  suggestion  they  got  together  and  paid  to  have 
the  door  repaired,  and  the  workers  in  turn  arranged  to 
keep  the  center  open  on  Sunday.  On  alternate  Sundays 
hikes  and  picnics  were  arranged. 

Showing  a  Mickey  Mouse  silent  film  meant  showing 
it  three  times  to  accommodate  the  three  hundred  or  more 
children  who  gathered  from  every  corner  of  the  neigh- 
borhood to  see  it.  With  the  youth,  they  spent  every 
minute  of  free  time  at  the  center,  and  finally — because  of 
limited  space,  equipment,  and  personnel — had  to  be  time- 
rationed,  two  weekday  evenings  and  the  choice  of  Satur- 
day or  Sunday  evening. 

The  parents  of  the  bunker  children  (and  to  speak  of 
parents  in  this  area  means  to  speak  mainly  of  mothers 
since  so  many  of  the  fathers  were  killed  or  missing  in 
the  war)  at  first  regarded  the  activities  of  the  center  with 
indifference  or  suspicion.  In  their  misery  they  hardly 


knew  the  time  of  day,  and  though  their  children  came 
running  home  from  the  center  with  ardent  invitations,  the 
business  of  getting  hair  combed  and  finding  something 
clean  and  mended  to  put  on  required  too  much  effort. 
Besides,  the  fresh  air  was  unpleasant  to  them  once  their 
lungs  had  become  adjusted  to  the  stale  stench  of  the 
bunker  and  "going  out"  had  become  a  dubious  pleasure. 

Much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  American  workers 
the  Verein  (board  of  directors)  was  opposed  to  dancing 
in  the  center.  The  youth  clamored  for  it,  but  the  Verein 
said  the  neighborhood  center  would  be  called  a  Tanz- 
boden — a  "dance  hall"  in  a  highly  unfavorable  sense. 
Finally,  the  youth  were  asked  to  bring  their  parents  to  a 
social  evening  to  discuss  the  question.  The  youth  man- 
aged to  drag  their  parents  out  of  the  bunker  and  the 
ruined  houses,  coaching  them  to  be  "for"  dancing. 

At  the  meeting  there  was  one  man  to  every  thirty  wo- 
men present.  The  discussion  proved  very  lively  and  the 
parents,  with  traditional  arbitrariness,  finally  voted  to 
allow  dancing — but  just  once  a  week  and  on  Sunday, 
with  the  closing  hour  ten  o'clock.  Somehow  the  story 
of  this  parent  meeting  got  into  the  newspaper  with  a 
flaring  headline.  IM  NACHBARSHAFTSHEIM  WIRT 
GETANZT!  "Dancing  in  the  Neighborhood  Center"  is 
but  a  weak  translation.  The  Verein  shuddered,  shocked 
by  this  undesired  publicity,  but  Sunday  nights  the  youth 
danced. 

Pathetically  it  turned  out  that  one  or  two  danced  while 


Left,  a  "parade"  after  a  party  at  the  Nachbarshaftsheim.    The  cement  wall  is  the  front  of  the  windowless 
bunker  which  houses  200  people.    Right,  a  young  audience   cheers   an   old   "Mickey   Mouse"   silent   film 
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most  were  wall-flowers.  German  youth  loves  American 
jazz,  swing,  and  dance  steps.  They  would  sit  and  listen 
to  records  whole  everu'ngs  long  and  since  dancing  was 
permitted  only  on  Sunday,  tap  out  the  rhythms  with 
their  feet.  Imagine  an  audience  of  young  people  in 
America  resisting  (or  being  expected  to  resist)  the  dance 
urge  in  this  fashion!  At  last,  the  American  workers  be- 
gan to  realize  that  our  customs  do  not  fit  the  social 
standards  of  West  Germany. 


T 


HE  COMMUNITY  ITSELF  GRADUALLY  FOUND  ITS  WAY  TO  THE 

top  of  the  high  hill  where  the  neighborhood  center  stood 
in  the  midst  of  rubble  and  bombed  out  houses.  A  Meis- 
terschule  for  artists  sent  its  students  to  paint  and  model 
clay  with  the  children.  A  local  chess  champion  wandered 
in,  looking  for  new  talent  for  his  chess  club  and  stayed 
to  form  chess  clubs.  A  well  known  wood  carver  started 
a  wood  carving  class,  and  a  young  director  from  the  city 
theater  offered  to  lead  a  dramatics  group.  The  owner 
of  a  music  store — himself  an  amateur  musician  who  had 
had  good  training — came  in  and  organized  a  choral 
group.  On  parents'  evening  he  played  his  mandolin  and 
taught  folk  songs.  The  folk  dance  classes  were  very 
popular  and  the  center  arranged  them  for  every  age 
group.  A  skilled  folk  dance  teacher  volunteered  her 
time  and  brought  along  her  accompanist.  When  the 
Americans  joined  in  and  taught  a  few  square  dances  the 
Germans  learned  and  executed  them  joyfully.  In  a  few 
months  thirty  regular  volunteers  supplemented  the  meager 
staff  of  five  paid  workers. 

But  it  remained  for  the  German  social  workers  to  ana- 
lyze the  real  needs  of  the  neighborhood  and  try  to  meet 
a  few  of  the  more  fundamental  problems.  It  was  found 
that  many  of  the  children  went  to  school  for  only  part 
of  the  day,  some  as  little  as  two  hours  daily  because  of 
limited  school  space.  As  in  so  many  European  cities,  65 
percent  of  the  city's  schools  had  been  reduced  to  rubble 
during  the  bombings.  The  German  social  worker  sug- 
gested school  study  groups  in  the  center  and  from  the 
seminary  brought  in  teachers-in-training  to  help  the  chil- 
dren with  their  homework.  The  teachers  volunteered, 
children  came  voluntarily,  and  the  center  could  not 
accommodate  them  all.  The  teachers-in-training  had 
weekly  conferences  with  the  center  workers  and  with 
the  public  schools.  After  homework  had  been  completed 
the  children  joined  various  play  groups.  They  modeled, 
painted,  and  played  with  dolls.  The  German  social 
workers  suggested  starting  a  small  child  guidance  clinic. 
Dr.  Mueller-Eckhard,  a  psychiatrist,  whose  writings  are 
known  outside  Germany,  came  from  the  city  health  office 
regularly  to  consult  and  work  with  a  German  psycholo- 
gist and  center  social  workers. 

Parents  as  well  as  children  were  interviewed  and  visits 
made  to  the  home.  The  terrible  tragedies  which  come  in 
the  wake  of  fascism  and  war  unfolded  in  relentless  suc- 
cession as  the  clinic  continued  and  it  became  clear  that 
almost  everyone  coming  to  the  center  had  suffered  some 
kind  of  traumatic  experience. 

Material  for  the  clinic  was  gathered  by  one  of  the 
American  workers  on  a  trip  to  New  York  and  brought 
back  to  Wuppertal.  Several  American  psychiatrists,  psy- 
chologists, and  social  workers  cooperated  in  recommend- 
ing- and  gathering  this  material.  The  head  of  the  city 
welfare  and  officials  of  the  Ministeriutn  visited  the  cen- 


ter, endorsed  the  work  of  the  clinic,  and  allocated  some 
financial  support.  The  German  social  workers  were  eager 
to  have  American  material  on  group  work,  and  group 
and  play  therapy  as  they  realized  the  vast  scope  of  their 
problem.  Surprised  at  first  that  the  American  workers 
could  understand  their  problems,  and  at  the  same  time 
recognize  that  the  qualifications  and  background  of  the 
German  workers  made  their  participation  essential  to  the 
planning,  there  was  a  cooperative  give  and  take  in  setting 
up  this  program  which  was  welcomed  by  everyone,  in- 
cluding key  officials  and  leading  business  and  professional 
people  in  the  city.  This  was  neighborliness  carried  to  its 
widest  possibilities. 

At  first  the  businessmen  were  very  skeptical  about  sup- 
porting a  private  philanthropy.  They  explained  very  care- 
fully to  the  American  worker  that  in  Germany  the  State 
has  always  taken  care  of  the  "underprivileged."  How- 
ever, when  it  was  pointed  out  to  them  that  one  could 
hardly  call  living  in  the  bunker  care,  and  that  the  prob- 
lem was  evidently  so  big  that  the  State  was  having  diffi- 
culty even  beginning  to  meet  it,  they  were  ready  to 
listen.  They  were  also  very  interested  in  hearing  about 
the  private  support  of  such  projects  in  America  and 
Britain.  These  businessmen  included  the  directorship  of 
such  firms  as  I.  G.  Farben,  Bemberg  and  Glanzstoff. 
They  themselves  contributed  and  formed  a  Werbef(reis 
to  get  others  to  give.  The  city  director,  Dr.  Hans 
Bremme,  and  his  wife  accepted  membership  in  this 
Werbety-eis.  The  mayor  has  been  a  member  of  the  Verein 
since  its  founding. 

When  a  summer  camp  was  set  up  in  the  beautiful 
Dhuennthal  by  the  center  workers,  the  city  loaned  tents 
and  cots  and  supplied  quite  a  stock  of  groceries.  The 
bunker  children  were  taken  for  ten  days  vacation— an 
inadequate  length  of  time,  but  a  real  holiday  neverthe- 
less. For  some,  it  was  the  first  glimpse  of  country;  for 
most,  the  first  experience  of  "camping  out."  A  number 
of  them  regarded  a  toothbrush  with  intense  curiosity, 
and  the  piece  of  soap  given  to  each  child  was  a  carefullv 
guarded  treasure.  All  the  German  workers  looked  to 
the  Americans  for  planning  and  program  ideas,  question- 
ing us  about  camping  in  America,  budget,  recreation, 
and  so  on.  But  seeing  what  meager  facilities  and  patheti- 
cally small  funds  the  German  workers  accepted  as  ade- 
quate, the  Americans  grew  reticent.  The  children  adored 
the  camp,  not  one  was  homesick,  though  a  number  of 
the  bunker  children  trembled  and  shook  during  electric 
storms.  Within  the  thick  walls  of  the  bunker  they  ex- 
plained, one  could  not  hear  thunder  or  rain  or  see 
lightning. 


O 


.  CAN-    DRAW    ANY    AND    MANY    CONCLUSIONS    FROM     1I1K 

experience  in  Wuppertal.  When  the  Americans  made  the 
Germans  really  see  the  democratic  purpose,  they  em- 
braced democracy  ardently,  as  when  the  Verein.  con- 
I routed  with  a  too  individualistic  chairman,  voted  tor 
rotating  chairmanship,  with  each  member  serving  tor 
one  month.  Again,  the  youth  responded  to  a  discussion 
of  democracy  by  asking  tor  representation  in  the  Verein— 
.iiul  finally  'getting  it.  However  Interpreted)  the  center 
certainly  showed  that  despite  the  long  Hitler  years  the 
German  people  still  have  the  capacity  tor  friendship  and 
neighborliness.  if  and  when  the  occupation  joins  hands 
with  the  better  German  leadership  to  show  them  the  w.iv. 
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On  the  Labor-Management  Front 


JOHN  A.  FITCH 


IN  The  Survey  OF  JULY  1,  1925,  is  THIS  BRIEF  NOTE: 
"According  to  Dr.  F.  L.  Hoffman  of  New  York  City, 
five  women  have  died  and  ten  have  been  made  ill  in  a 
factory  in  East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  by  poisoning  with 
the  minute  amounts  of  radium  used  in  painting  luminous 
dials  on  watches." 

On  December  3,  1951,  the  newspapers  carried  the  story 
of  the  death  of  the  forty-first  person  known  to  have  been 
a  victim  of  exposure  to  radium  poisoning  more  than 
thirty  years  ago,  in  the  same  factory,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1917. 

About  250  girls  were  employed  to  paint  figures  by 
hand  on  the  dials  of  watches  and  clocks,  using  a  paint 
containing  a  small  amount  of  radium.  At  that  time  no 
one  knew  of  the  possible  effect  of  small  particles  of  radium 
on  the  human  system.  The  girls  were  in  the  habit  of  giv- 
ing a  fine  point  to  their  brushes  by  twisting  them  between 
their  lips.  After  a  year  or  two  of  this  some  of  them  began 
to  develop  what  appeared  to  be  neuralgic  pains.  Others 
had  trouble  with  their  teeth.  These  conditions  grew 
worse  and  dentists  began  to  suspect  some  sort  of  occu- 
pational poisoning.  Then  some  of  the  former  workers  be- 
came desperately  ill,  and  six  or  seven  years  after  the 
original  exposure,  deaths  began  to  occur.  By  1925,  as 
stated  above,  five  had  died.  Four  years  later  the  number 
had  risen  to  fifteen,  and  so  the  tragic  story  continues  to 
run  its  course  until  now,  at  the  opening  of  a  new  year, 
the  known  toll  is  forty-one.  Most  of  the  deaths  occurred 
within  five  or  six  years  of  the  development  of  the  symp- 
toms. In  other  cases  the  poison  has  remained  latent  in  the 
system  only  to  assert  itself  with  renewed  force  after  many 
years  of  apparent  good  health. 

Doctors  at  first  ascribed  the  illnesses,  mistakenly,  to  a 
half  dozen  different  causes.  In  1925,  Dr.  Harrison  S. 
Martland,  then  and  now  medical  examiner  for  Essex 
County,  New  Jersey,  definitely  established  the  fact  that 
the  illnesses  were  the  result  of  radium  poisoning.  Since 
then,  the  factory  where  the  doomed  employes  worked  has 
been  closed,  but  the  ravages  initiated  more  than  thirty 
years  ago  continue.  No  one  knows  how  many  potential 
victims  are  still  alive.  About  250  girls  were  employed  at 
this  work  at  any  one  time,  and  the  total  number  exposed 
for  varying  periods  between  1917  and  1924  is  estimated 
at  800. 

The  New  Jersey  Workmen's  Compensation  Law  as  it 
stood  in  the  early  1920's  included  a  limited  number  of  oc- 
cupational diseases  for  which  compensation  had  to  be 
paid.  The  list  did  not  include  radium  poisoning.  In 
1926,  the  families  of  two  girls  who  had  died  brought  a 
damage  suit  against  the  company.  The  employer  denied 
responsibility  but  settled  the  cases  out  of  court  for  an 
amount  approximately  equal  to  what  would  have  been 
paid  under  Compensation  Law  coverage.  Early  in  1927, 
five  girls  who  were  suffering  from  the  poison  started  a 
suit  against  the  company.  The  case  dragged  on  for  a 
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year.  The  company  pleaded  statute  of  limitations.  Finally, 
however,  an  out-of-court  settlement  was  reached.  Each 
girl  received  $10,000  outright  and  a  monthly  pension  of 
$50,  to  continue  as  long  as  illness  continued.  The  com- 
pany agreed  also  to  pay  all  medical  and  hospitalization 
expense,  past  and  future.  Other  cases  were  settled  up  to 
1935.  In  that  year  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey 
freed  the  company  from  further  liability.  Hence,  there 
has  been  no  compensation  for  any  cases  arising  since  that 
time. 

The  New  Jersey  Consumers  League  has  played  a  major 
role  in  this  story  from  the  beginning.  Katherine  Wiley, 
executive  secretary  in  the  1920's,  interviewed  the  sufferers 
and  brought  their  cases  to  the  attention  of  Dr.  Alice 
Hamilton,  Dr.  Martland,  and  others.  She  counseled  and 
encouraged  the  five  girls  who  sued  the  company  in  1925. 
Acting  for  the  League  Miss  Wiley  campaigned  vigorously 
for  an  amendment  to  the  State  Compensation  Law  which 
would  include  radium  poisoning  as  a  compensable  disease, 
and  achieved  success  in  the  legislature  of  1925.  In  1950, 
all  occupational  diseases  were  made  compensable. 

On  December  1,  1951,  the  day  before  the  death  of  the 
forty-first  infected  worker,  the  League  held  a  meeting  to 
celebrate  the  50th  anniversary  of  its  founding.  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton, whose  name  is  written  large  in  the  history  of  the 
fight  to  protect  workers  everywhere  from  industrial 
poisoning,  read  a  citation  in  honor  of  Dr.  Martland.  In 
part,  it  stated : 

"Dr.  Martland's  great  work  on  radiation  injuries  began 
in  1925  when  he  traced  the  cause  of  fatal  illness  among 
employes  of  a  luminous  watch  dial  factory  to  a  radio-active 
paint.  The  results  of  that  research,  now  known  and  used 
the  world  over,  have  saved  many  lives.  The  comparative 
safety  with  which  lethal  radiation  has  been  handled  in 
the  development  of  atomic  energy  is  recognized  as  due  in 
large  part  to  Dr.  Martland." 

The  U.  S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  recognized 
Dr.  Martland's  contributions  to  an  understanding  of  the 
effects  of  contact  with  radio-active  material.  In  Novem- 
ber 1951,  the  Commission's  Technical  Information  Service 
published  a  reprint  of  seven  of  Dr.  Martland's  papers 
dealing  with  the  New  Jersey  experience. 


THE  CIO  DEPARTMENT  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  HAS 
issued  Volume  1,  Number  1,  of  CIO  World  Affairs  Bul- 
letin which  will  report  on  "happenings  in  the  field  of  in- 
ternational labor  and  foreign  affairs."  The  first  issue  in- 
cludes reports  of  last  summer's  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  Free  Trade  Unions,  and  of  the 
ILO  Conference  at  Geneiva. 

Further  evidence  of  organized  labor's  increased  interest 
in  foreign  affairs  is  indicated  by  a  recent  issue  of  CIO's 
monthly  Economic  Outlool^  which  is  devoted  in  its  en- 
tirety to  a  discussion  of  "Point  4."  As  evidence  of  the  pos- 
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sibilities  of  this  program  the  Outloof(  cites  the  work  of 
Horace  Holmes,  a  former  county  agricultural  agent  from 
Tennessee  who  has  been  doing  a  job  in  India.  He  went 
to  work  first  under  a  contract  with  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment in  a  100-square-mile  area  where  5,000  farmers  were 
using  primitive  methods.  He  induced  them  to  use  a 
better  grade  of  seed  wheat  and  so  increased  their  yield. 
Then  he  "found  a  native  legume  that  was  regarded  as  a 
weed,  because  even  the  sacred  cows  that  roamed  the  coun- 
tryside wouldn't  eat  it."  He  persuaded  the  farmers  to 
plant  the  legume  and  turn  it  under,  to  provide  nitrogen 
for  the  soil..  He  showed  them  how  to  make  compost  in 
pits  and  use  it  to  fertilize  their  fields.  He  demonstrated 
to  them  that  inoculation  would  save  their  draft  animals — 
about  the  only  motive  power  the  farmer  has  except  his 
own  strength — from  rinderpest  and  other  diseases.  He  in- 
troduced new  strains  of  potatoes  developed  by  Indian  re- 
searchers but  hitherto  ignored  by  the  farmers.  He  demon- 
strated the  advantages  of  a  small  iron  plowshare,  made  in 
India  at  a  cost  of  $1.75,  over  the  traditional  wooden  plow. 
He  improvised  a  simple  threshing  machine  and  other 
equipment  within  the  means  of  most  of  the  farmers. 

"Horace  Holmes  couldn't  personally  teach  all  the  5,000 
farmers  in  the  Etawah  district;  he  worked  through  a  num- 
ber of  Indian  technicians,  more  than  300  of  whom  he 
trained.  He  won  their  respect  by  going  into  the  fields 
and  showing  them  how  to  plow,  cultivate,  and  harvest  by 
better  methods.  He  showed  them  he  didn't  mind 
getting  his  hands  dirty  and  his  body  tired.  He  didn't  call 
on  them  to  do  anything  he  couldn't  or  wouldn't  do  him- 
self. 

"After  his  two-year  contract  expired,  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment specifically  asked  that  Holmes  be  sent  back  to  In- 
dia under  the  Point  4  program  to  help  establish  a  nation- 
wide agricultural  extension  service.  As  the  result  of  three 
years  of  what  was  a  genuine  Point  4  effort,  the  Indian 
farmers  of  Etawah  have  doubled  their  wheat  yield  from 
an  average  of  13  bushels  to  an  average  of  26  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Their  average  yield  of  potatoes  has  been  more 
than  doubled. 

"Now  Horace  Holmes  is  working  through  the  Indian 
Government  and  setting  up  other  demonstration  areas 
like  the  one  around  Etawah.  He  has  proved  to  his  own 
satisfaction  and  that  of  the  Indians  themselves  that  the 
problem  of  famine  can  be  licked  in  India.  He  has  shown 
that  the  farmers  are  eager  and  able  to  go  forward  a  few 
simple,  practical  steps  at  a  time.  Holmes  believes  that 
with  50  good  American  county  agents  as  a  nucleus,  50,- 
000  Indians  can  be  trained  to  work  directly  with  the 
farmers  to  apply  the  lessons  of  Etawah.  Agricultural  ex- 
perts believe  that  in  this  way  India  can  free  itself  from  the 
threat  of  famine  in  five  to  ten  years." 


"WHITE  COLLAR  UNIONIZATION  vs.  GOOD  BUSINESS 
Management"  is  the  title  of  an  article  in  the  November 
1951  Management  Review,  taken  from  Manpower  Man- 
agement published  by  General  Foods  Corporation.  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Maurice  J.  Tobin  is  quoted  as  saying,  "Less 
than  2  million  of  the  15  million  white  collar  workers  are 
members  of  labor  unions.  These  workers  need  organized 
labor;  and  organized  labor  needs  them." 

Says  Manpower-  Management,  "Let's  examine  whether 
or  not  this  is  necessarily  so." 

"The  conditions  of  50,  75  or  100  years  ago  which  would 
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have  made  that  statement  a  valid  one  no  longer  exist. 
American  workers,  and  the  white  collar  group  in  particu- 
lar, enjoy  working  standards  unexcelled  anywhere.  .  .  . 

"On  the  question  of  wages,  Secretary  Tobin  .  .  .  puts  his 
finger  on  a  potentially  sore  spot.  There  is  evidence  that 
the  wages  of  clerical  workers  in  some  businesses  have  been 
held  down,  and  that  the  subsequent  unionizing  of  these 
people  resulted  in  substantial  advances.  .  .  . 

"Although  the  cleavage  between  shop  and  office  is  some- 
times regrettable,  it  nevertheless  exists.  It  is  this  basic 
difference  in  attitude  and  identity  that  has  been  among 
the  principal  factors  resulting  in  'snobbishness'  of  white 
collar  people  toward  labor  unionism.  Not  only  has  the 
typical  office  or  technical  worker  had  less  to  complain 
about  in  hours,  wages,  and  working  conditions,  but  he 
has  been  able  more  easily  to  visualize  his  part  in  the  total 
enterprise  and  the  opportunities  that  it  holds  open  to  him. 
Further  strengthening  of  communications  between  man- 
agement and  its  white  collar  employes  can  be  a  power- 
ful block  to  unionism.  . .  . 

"There  are  numerous  advantages  on  management's  side 
in  meeting  this  challenge,  but  this  is  no  time  for  com- 
placency. Participation  makes  for  strong  and  effective 
business  and  industry,  says  Secretary  Tobin*  and  this  is 
true.  We  have  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  further 
that  such  participation  is  both  possible  and  more  effective 
without  another  party  standing  between  management  and 
employes  to  guarantee  that  it  will  be  so." 


"WHILE  RABBLE-ROUSERS  AND  DEMAGOGUES  HAVE  BEEN 
twisting  the  meaning  of  'democracy'  to  their  own  uses, 
American  business  men  have  made  the  American  corpo- 
ration almost  a  perfect  symbol  of  the  true  meaning  of 
the  word." — FREDERICK  C.  CRAWFORD,  former  president 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  in  New 
World-Telegram  and  Sun. 


A  CZECH  REFUGEE  IN  WESTERN  EUROPE  HAS  WRITTEN  THE 
CIO  that  in  November  1951  a  turning  point  was  reached 
"in  the  undercover  fight  of  the  Czech  workers  against 
their  Stalinist  rulers."  As  a  result  of  passive  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  workers  some  concessions  have  been  made 
leading  to  the  introduction  of  some  elements  of  democracy 
in  trade  union  elections. 

Since  1948,  he  writes  in  the  CIO  News,  all  union  officers 
"from  the  president  of  the  national  federation  to  the  shop 
stewards,  have  been  elected  'unanimously'  from  lists 
handed  down  by  the  authorities.  .  .  . 

"An  almost  revolutionary  change  in  this  system  oc- 
curred when  the  trade  union  organization  recently  de- 
cided that,  on  the  shop  level,  elections  of  union  officers 
were  to  be  free.  Balloting  was  to  be  secret,  and  the  lists 
of  candidates  could  be  changed  to  include  men  the 
workers  themselves  will  choose. 

"Compared  to  the  rights  enjoyed  by  a  free!  labor  move- 
ment," the  writer  continues,  "this  limited  privilege  seems 
small.  But  in  a  Stalinist  country  of  one-party  rule  and 
police  terror,  such  a  concession  to  pressure  and  dissatis- 
faction from  'below'  is  quite  unprecedented.  .  .  .  The  very 
granting  of  the  free  vote,  in  a  spot  that  may  affect  the 
entire  Czech  economy,  must  be  viewed  as  an  enormous 
victory  in  the  workers'  stubborn  battle  against  the 
oppressors  of  their  country." 
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SEATED  LIKE  A  ROMAN  EMPEROR  IN  THE 
marble  temple  at  Washington,  the 
figure  of  Abraham  Lincoln  invites  vener- 
ation. But  his  words,  carved  into  the 
temple  walls,  evoke  love.  Lincoln,  as 
his  contemporaries  saw  him,  was  no 
heroic  figure;  but  neither  was  he — as  the 
"debunking"  school  of  biographers  por- 
tray him — a  "diplomat  in  carpet  slippers" 
who  did  not  fully  understand  what  went 
on  around  him.  He  knew  well  enough. 
His  book  learning  was  not  wide,  but  it 
was  deep.  He  understood  human  nature. 
If  at  times  he.  appointed  to  a  position  of 
importance  a  "howling  jackass,"  to  use 
his  own  words,  it  was  because  the  man 
in  question  possessed  some  gift  or  in- 
terest that  was  needed  for  the  job. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  first 
on  this  continent  to  envisage  the  striving 
for  human  dignity  as  an  international 
movement.  We  may  claim  him  today 
as  one  of  the  originators  of  a  world  code 
of  basic  human  rights.  He  was  able  to 
play  that  role  because  he  sought  personal 
contact  with  representatives  of  freedom- 
loving  people  everywhere.  From  what 
they  told  him  as  well  as  from  his  own 
observations  he  distilled  the  essential 
lines  of  his  policy. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  national 
figure  for  only  a  short  space  of  time. 
During  the  greater  part  of  his  life  he 
listened  rather  than  spoke,  learned  rather 
than  taught.  When  he  did  speak  in 
public,  it  was  from  lifelong  conviction. 
The  depth  of  that  conviction  has  some- 
times been  questioned  because,  before 
his  supreme  task  of  preserving  the 
Union,  he  postponed  time  and  again  the 
eagerly  expected  declaration  that  would 
free  the  slaves.  But  he  never  lost  sight 
of  that  goal. 

In  his  mind  it  was  linked  to  other 
causes,  above  all  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
wherever  it  was  denied  or  threatened. 
Then  as  now,  there  was  confusion  over 
how  Americans  might  best  help  others 
who  had  but  recently  won  their  liberty 
and  lived  in  precarious  uncertainty  of 


— By  a  former  editor  of  The  Survey, 
•who  has  written  widely  on  problems 
of  the  Pacific,  and  on  the  implemen- 
tation of  democratic  principles. 


their  future,  or  those  still 
held  in  bondage,  whether 
by  indigenous  or  by  alien 
rulers.  Then  as  now,  it 
was  one  thing  to  stand 
up  for  elementary  human 
rights  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple and  quite  another 
to  do  something  effective 
about  them  in  a  given 
case. 

Early  in  life  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  stirred  by 
the  poems  of  Robert 
Burns  and  of  Lord 
Byron.  He  often  spoke  of 
Byron's  fight  for  freedom 
in  Greece.  Years  later  in 
1852,  in  a  eulogy  in  the 
Illinois  State  House,  he 
praised  Henry  Clay's  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  the 
Greeks'  liberation  from 
Turkish  rule.  Many  of 
Lincoln's  addresses  on  la- 
bor questions  reflect  his 
sympathy  with  the  trade  union  move- 
ment in  England.  John  Bright,  the  great 
Liberal,  became  his  friend,  as  did  Rich- 
ard Cobden,  who  became  an  eloquent 
spokesman  for  the  Union  in  the  British 
Parliament. 

Lincoln  was  impressed  by  Garibaldi's 
autobiography.  In  1861,  he  offered  this 
"distinguished  soldier  of  freedom"  a  ma- 
jor general's  commission  in  the  United 
States  Army.  In  1849,  in  Springfield,  he 
acted  as  spokesman  for  a  committee 
drafting  a  resolution  of  admiration,  sym- 
pathy, and  good  wishes  to  Louis  Kossuth 
and  the  Hungarian  revolutionaries.  He 
also  showed  concern  over  the  Russian 
serfs'  struggle  for  emancipation. 

Throughout  his  public  career  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  in  close  touch  with  the 
German  revolutionary  expatriates  who 
had  sought  refuge  in  the  United  States. 
For  a  time  he  owned  the  Staats-Anzei- 
ger,  the  liberal  organ  of  the  Germans  in 
Springfield.  In  a  message  to  Chicago 
Germans  in  1858,  he  stressed  the  com- 
mon opposition  of  German  and  Amer- 
ican liberals  to  class  privilege.  Two  out- 
standing German  revolutionaries,  Carl 
Schurz  and  Franz  Siegel,  were  his  inti- 
mate friends. 


Frank  H.  Bauer  from  Frederic  Lewis 


Before  the  rise  of  the  working  class  in 
the  Western  world,  culture  was  usually 
regarded  as  an  attribute  of  wealth  and 
leisure.  Abraham  Lincoln  refuted  this 
concept  with  vigor.  Because  he  believed 
socialism  would  perpetuate  a  classbound 
society,  he  opposed  it.  But  in  replying  to 
a  delegation  of  Lancashire  working  men 
in  New  York,  in  March  1864,  he  said: 

"The  strongest  bond  of  human  sym- 
pathy, outside  of  the  family  relations, 
should  be  one  uniting  all  working  peo- 
ple, of  all  nations,  and  tongues,  and 
kindreds." 


IN  A   UNIQUE   LEGISLATIVE   ACT,   ABRAHAM 

Lincoln  testified  to  his  belief  in  the 
abilities  of  the  common  people,  when 
reared  in  freedom.  Under  his  presi- 
dency, federal  recognition  was  for  the 
first  time  given  to  the  broader  aims  of 
adult  education.  As  originally  passed 
in  1862,  the  land-grant  act  made  funds 
available  not  only  to  agricultural  col- 
leges but  also  to  mechanics'  institutes  and 
other  centers  of  workers'  education, 
where  teaching  could  embrace  science, 
economics,  literature,  and  art,  not  only 
vocational  training.  Lincoln  was  con- 
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vinced  that  a  free  people  with  access  to 
knowledge  would  produce  a  high 
civilization. 

We  can  summarize  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's message  for  our  day  by  saying 
that  it  embraced  three  closely  inter- 
woven principles: 

First,  the  United  States  must  ever  be, 
as  John  Bright  had  called  it,  "the  home 
of  freedom  and  a  refuge  for  the  op- 
pressed of  every  race  and  of  every  class." 

Second,  Americans  must  not  be  con- 
tent with  their  heritage,  great  as  it  is,  but 
should  seek  ever  to  enrich  it  and  to 
make  it  accessible  to  larger  numbers.  In 
his  famous  address  at  the  Cooper  Union 
in  New  York,  in  1860,  Lincoln  said: 

"I  do  not  mean  to  say  we  are  bound 
implicitly  in  whatever  our  fathers  did. 
To  do  so  would  be  to  discard  all  the 
lights  of  current  experience — to  reject 
progress,  all  improvement.  What  I  do 
say  is,  that  if  we  would  supplant  the 
opinions  and  policy  of  our  fathers  in 
any  case,  we  should  do  so  on  evidence  so 
conclusive,  and  arguments  so  clear,  that 
even  their  great  authority,  fairly  con- 
sidered and  weighed,  cannot  stand." 

Third,  America  cannot  live  for  itself 
alone.  In  replying  to  an  address  of  the 
International  Workingmen's  Association. 
Lincoln  said  that  the  purpose  of  a 
nation  is  "to  promote  the  welfare  and 
happiness  by  benevolent  intercourse  and 
example." 


^\LL   THREE   OF   THESE  PRINCIPLES   WERE 

rooted  in  a  religious  faith  derived  from 
frequent  study  of  the  Bible  but  un- 
attached to  any  divisive  creed.  Indeed, 
it  was  a  faith  which  today  unites  many 
people  of  different  denominations,  a 
faith  in  the  oneness  of  the  human  family. 
It  expressed  a  conviction  that  underlies 
the  whole  of  the  historical  development 
of  American  thought:  identification  of 
the  national  interest  with  the  universal 
aspiration  of  men  to  the  dignity  of  free- 
,dom  and  of  equal  rights. 

There  are  moments  when  that  con- 
viction is  seen  clearly,  others  when  it  is 
obscured.  The  struggle  for  liberty  in 
Lincoln's  day  was  limited  to  Europe  and 
the  Americas;  today  it  encompasses  the 
whole  world.  From  countries  the  very 
names  of  which  were  unfamiliar  to  most 
Americans  a  few  years  ago,  there  appear 
among  us  once  again  men  and  women 
who  are  asking  for  help  in  their  struggle 
to  shake  off  oppression  or  threat  of  con- 
quest. Like  some  of  the  great  Euro- 
pean figures  ninety  years  ago  they  come 
here  not  only  for  material  aid  but  to 
seek  the  support  of  our  steadfast  faith. 


As  we  read  the  poets  and  prose  writers 
who  flourished  in  Lincoln's  time,  we  be- 
come aware  that  underneath  all  the  va- 
riety of  their  views  there  was  this  com- 
mon faith.  Whitman  and  Whittier  in 
America,  Charles  Dickens,  Leo  Tolstoy, 
Guiseppe  Mazzini,  Victor  Hugo,  Karl 
Marx  abroad,  were  at  one  in  their  belief 
that  all  men  must  live  in  freedom.  With 
all  the  clash  of  ideas  that  characterized 
the  era  there  was  an  unmistakable  unity 
of  aspiration.  James  Russell  Lowell,  who 
edited  the  Atlantic  Monthly  when  Lin- 
coln was  elected  to  the  presidency,  ex- 
pressed it  in  these  words  in  his  poem, 
"The  Present  Crisis": 

For  mankind  are  one  in  spirit,  and  an 

instinct  bears  along, 
Round  the  earth's  electric  circle,  the 

swift  flash  of  right  or  wrong; 
Whether  conscious  or  unconscious,  yet 

Humanity's  vast  frame 
Through  its  ocean-sundered  fibres  feels 

the  gush  of  joy  or  shame: — 
In  the  gain  or  loss  of  one  race  all  the 

rest  have  equal  claim. 

That  sense  of  unity  was  submerged  in 
the  succeeding  years  but  never  quite  lost. 

In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  liberals  and  class-conscious  so- 
cialists, nationalists,  and  internationalists, 
Christians  of  all  denominations  and  Jews 
and  rationalists,  could  make  common 
cause  because  all  shared  the  urge  to  end 
human  bondage.  Then  the  rapid  growth 
of  international  commerce  and  imperial 
expansion  changed  the  picture.  Indus- 
tries more  and  more  relied  on  imported 
materials  produced  with  ill-paid  colored 
labor.  The  capitalist  middle  class,  now 
free  from  the  vestiges  of  feudalism, 
sought  only  to  hold  and  enhance  its  own 
gains.  The  wage  earners,  now  organized 
in  unions,  likewise  tended  to  fight  for 
their  own  interests  and  to  protect  their 
own  welfare  by  demanding  higher 
tariffs.  The  whole  Western  world  be- 
came parasitic  in  that  it  benefited  from 
the  colonial  system  and  the  iniquitous 
terms  of  capital  investment  forced  upon 
colored  peoples. 

That  age  of  imperial  expansion  is  now 
grinding  to  a  halt.  This  time  the  struggle 
for  freedom  is  fought  on  all  continents. 
The  chief  cause  of  human  bondage  no 
longer  is  the  survival  of  feudal  institu- 
tions, but  economic  injustice.  Some  of 
the  present  maladjustments  are  old,  but 
American  policies  of  trade  and  invest- 
ment have  unwittingly  aggravated  them. 
There  are  corresponding  opportunities  to 
help  in  their  correction — not  all  of  them 
by  means  of  direct  economic  aid  in  the 
form  of  loans  or  gifts  or  technical  as- 
sistance. 


Patient  and  sympathetic  study  of  the 
conditions  that  produce  unrest  is  a  pre- 
requisite for  the  success  of  all  other 
measures.  It  is  in  this  respect,  perhaps, 
that  we  have  most  to  learn  from  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  He  knew  that  revolutions 
produce  a  certain  amount  of  disorder. 
But  he  did  not  allow  America's  interest 
in  the  economic  and  political  stability  of 
other  countries  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
fair  appraisal  of  the  forces  at  work  in 
the  disturbed  lands  or  of  a  policy  de- 
signed to  gain  the  confidence  and  sup- 
port of  free  peoples  for  democracy. 

In  Lincoln's  time,  as  in  ours,  there 
were  those  who  in  theory  were  for  liberty 
but  in  practice  shied  away  from  the  dis- 
turbances which  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom is  likely  to  produce.  In  England, 
Robert  Owen  and  William  Lovett 
thought  they  could  peacefully  transform 
the  "old  immoral  world"  into  a  "new 
moral  world"  by  spreading  the  ideas  of 
Plato.  But  the  actual  leadership  of  the 
movement  of  emancipation  fell  into  the 
hands  of  men  who  set  their  minds  on 
immediate  goals  —  goals  which  were 
bound  to  affect  directly  the  interests  of 
the  propertied  classes  and  hence  to  pro- 
duce lively  and  even  violent  opposition. 
When  the  workers'  demands  for  fair 
taxation,  for  the  right  to  organize,  and 
for  education  remained  unmet,  they 
struck;  and  bloody  riots  ensued. 

Eventually,  some  rights  were  won.  In 
our  own  country,  with  its  vastly  greater 
resources  and  opportunities,  no  perma- 
nent class  stratification  took  place, 
though  many  inequalities  continue  to 
this  day.  Thus  we  have,  since  the  war, 
been  able  to  assume  a  position  of  leader- 
ship in  the  formulation,  through  the 
United  Nations,  of  a  universal  code  of 
basic  human  rights — the  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  adopted  in  1948. 

1   HE  DRAFTING  OF  A  UNIVERSAL  CoNVEN- 

tion  of  Human  Rights,  with  the  force  of 
an  international  treaty,  is  a  much  more 
difficult  undertaking — and  may  still 
prove  impractical  because  the  sense  of 
right  and  wrong  everywhere  is  closely 
connected  with  widely  different  soci;>.l 
traditions  and  attitudes.  Nevertheless  our 
great  American  documents,  beginning 
with  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
already  have  influenced  some  of  the  con- 
stitutions of  countries  just  entering  the 
society  of  independent  nations;  and  some 
of  them  use  almost  verbatim  some  of  the 
great  sentences  of  our  sixteenth  Presi- 
dent carved  on  the  marble  walls  in 
Washington.  We  ourselves  should  turn 
to  them  tor  guidance. 
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Toward  Worldwide  Mental  Health 


MELVIN  A.  GLASSER 


THE  FOURTH  INTERNATIONAL  CON- 
gress  on  Mental  Health  met  in 
Mexico  City  December  11-19.  The  day 
before  it  opened  many  of  the  delegates 
visited  the  National  Cathedral  to  watch 
the  annual  confirmation  of  children. 
There  they  saw  about  2,000  mothers  and 
fathers  and  as  many  children  ranging 
in  age  from  several  weeks  to  several 
years.  Most  of  the  crowd  had  been 
waiting  hours  to  receive  the  Archbishop's 
blessing,  yet  no  more  than  three  chil- 
dren cried  or  shouted.  All  the  others 
stood  in  silence  or  lay  quiet  in  their 
mother's  arms. 

Here  was  an  illustration  of  one  of 
the  major  concerns  of  the  conference. 
What  relation  has  culture  to  behavior, 
or  even  mental  health?  The  non-Mexi- 
can delegates,  unaccustomed  to  pro- 
longed silence  in  large  numbers  of  chil- 
dren, wondered  what  was  behind  it. 
Did  it  result  from  child  rearing  prac- 
tices and  cultural  attitudes?  What  did 
it  means  in  terms  of  sound  growth  and 
development  ? 

Such  speculation  was  inevitable  among 
persons  who  had  come  together  to  con- 
sider the  goals  of  mental  health,  the 
role  of  cultural  factors  in  setting  and 
achieving  them,  and  the  problems  of 
childhood  and  adolescence.  In  16  work 
groups,  15  technical,  and  9  plenary  ses- 
sions they  considered  these  subjects  as 
well  as  community  organization,  re- 
search, and  the  training  of  professional 
and  semiprofessional  workers.  The  781 
participants  came  from  39  countries  and 
9  international  agencies. 

"At  least  30  percent  of  all  disabling 
illness  is  due  to  emotional  causes,"  said 
Dr.  J.  R.  Rees  of  Great  Britain,  director 
of  the  World  Federation  of  Mental 
Health.  Indicating  that  vexing  social 
problems  such  as  drug  addiction,  juve- 
nile delinquency,  divorce,  and  industrial 
unrest  have  large  mental  health  com- 
ponents, he  urged  that  psychiatrists  and 
other  health  personnel,  educators  and 
social  workers,  anthropologists,  and 


lay  citizens  work  together  toward  a  com- 
mon goal — "a  state  of  affairs  where  all 
can  live  happily  with  one  another  in  one 
world." 

Dr.  Erik  Fromm  of  the  United  States 
suggested  that  mental  health  was  a  state 
of  mind  which,  being  in  accordance 
with  man's  needs  and  goals,  was  basi- 
cally similar  in  different  cultures.  Con- 
temporary Western  civilization  is  not 
conducive  to  good  mental  health,  he 
maintained.  Its  emphasis  upon  achieve- 
ment, success,  and  material  things  has 
tended  to  make  of  man  an  "automaton 
with  a  frantic  drive  for  work  and  so- 
called  pleasure." 

Dr.  Fromm  decried  the  stress  placed 
in  Western  civilization  on  standardiza- 
tion and  uniformity.  Uniformity  and 
freedom  were  incompatible,  he  said,  for 
freedom  permits  each  person  to  make 
the  most  productive  use  of  his  powers, 
while  uniformity  interferes  with  this. 

The  delegates  exhibited  a  deep  interest 
in  the  role  that  cultural  factors  play  in 
interpersonal  relations. 

Dr.  Telma  Reca  of  Argentina  told 
of  the  security  felt  by  Indian  children  in 
rural  settings  where  family  and  com- 
munity are  guided  by  long  standing  cus- 
toms in  a  stable  tradition.  Mexican  so- 
cial workers  and  psychiatrists  reported 
on  rural  areas  where  almost  no  severe 
neuroses  or  psychoses  occur  in  children. 
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HE     PATTERN     BEGINS     TO     CHANGE     IN 

rural  families  living  in  areas  close  to 
cities,  said  Dr.  Reca.  Family  disorganiza- 
tion becomes  noticeable  as  young  people 
move  into  the  cities. 

City  families,  according  to  Dr.  Reca, 
present  a  diverse  picture.  In  the  lower 
income  groups,  which  predominate, 
mental  health  problems  become  acute  as 
strong  family  ties  weaken  and  society 
fails  to  provide  adequate  substitutes. 

Value  systems  are  another  source  of 
conflict.  Urban  stress  upon  achieve- 
ment, money,  and  success  are  creating 


serious  sources  of  friction  among  people 
from  simpler  cultures.  It  becomes  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  maintain  their  tradi- 
tional direct  simple  tie  with  religion. 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
foundations  of  good  mental  health  are 
laid  in  the  early  years,  a  great  deal  of 


the  conference  time  and  attention  was 
given  to  the  problems  of  children  and 
young  people.  Some  of  the  participants 
suggested  that  perhaps  Mexican  children, 
such  as  those  they  saw  in  the  National 
Cathedral,  seldom  cried  because  their 
parents'  child  rearing  practices  fostered 
a  deep  sense  of  trust  and  security.  They 
noted  the  rebozo,  the  long  shawl  worn 
by  most  Mexican  women.  During  the 
first  years  the  small  child  is  wrapped  in 
this  shawl  and  kept  in  almost  constant 
bodily  contact  with  his  mother.  When 
he  is  hungry,  he  is  breast-fed;  when  he 
is  restless,  he  is  patted.  Always  the  com- 
forting adult  is  with  him.  As  he  be- 
comes older,  he  may  accompany  his 
father  to  work,  if  his  mother  must  be 
away.  If  he  lives  in  a  rural  family,  he 
works  with  his  parents  in  the  fields.  This 
intimate  personal  relationship  seems  to 
give  the  child  great  emotional  support. 
Increasing  urbanization  and  indus- 
trialization were  reported  to  be  seriously 
disrupting  to  this  kind  of  relationship. 
Modern  ways  bring  about  a  sharp  break 
in  close  ties  as  parents  go  to  work  in  fac- 
tories, children  go  off  to  school,  and 
marriages  occur  outside  the  home  com- 
munity. Dr.  Santiago  Castillejos  and 
Professor  Antonio  Ballesteros  of  Mexico 
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City  reported  on  the  extremely  high  rate 
of  adolescent  breakdown  and  suicide 
among  young  people  who  find  them- 
selves thrust  unprepared  into  a  world  of 
independence  and  responsibility. 

Commenting  on  studies  made  in 
Paris,  Dr.  Jenny  Roudinescou  of  France 
observed  that  many  of  the  problems  of 
mental  illness  in  children  could  be  pre- 
vented through  better  training  of  pro- 
fessional workers  in  the  principles  of 
mental  hygiene. 

One  conference  work  group  called  at- 
tention to  the  unmet  needs  of  children 
deprived  of  parental  care.  It  stressed  the 
the  importance  of  governmental  and 
voluntary  programs  to  provide  supple- 
mentary income  in  many  countries 
where  families  become  separated  because 
parents  cannot  support  their  children. 
It  also  urged  more  attention  to  the  posi- 
tive values  a  child  gets  from  his  own 
family,  even  in  instances  where  the 
parents  are  considered  to  be  providing  "a 
poor  home  for  children." 

Some  of  the  participants,  concerned 
with  what  they  regarded  as  a  dispropor- 
tionate emphasis  on  problems  of  neuroses 
and  psychoses  in  children,  stressed  the 
need  to  move  from  study  of  the  patho- 
logical to  study  of  the  normal  and  to 
develop  preventive  measures.  They  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  preparing 
young  people  for  parenthood  through 
education  in  family  life,  and  of  intro- 
ducing new  knowledge  of  child  care  to 
parents  in  a  reassuring  rather  than 
frightening  way. 

The  conference  recognized  the  role  of 
the  community  as  increasingly  important 
in  improving  the  care  of  the  mentally 
ill  and  building  positive  measures  toward 
a  mentally  healthy  environment.  Dr. 
George  Stevenson  of  the  United  States 
called  for  the  development  of  local 
leadership  and  the  provision  of  suf- 
ficient knowledge  to  communities — local, 
national,  and  international — to  stimulate 
them  to  look  at  and  meet  their  own 
mental  health  needs.  He  urged  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  of  agency  interde- 
pendence in  lieu  of  independence  and 
isolation.  He  also  urged  cooperation  be- 
tween professional  and  lay  persons  in 
community  planning  and  action  for 
mental  health. 

Dr.  Paul  Lenkau  and  Julia  Freund, 
also  of  the  United  States,  reported  rich 
opportunities  for  building  mental  health 
in  rural  areas,  based  upon  their  experi- 
ence in  Maryland.  Statewide  programs 
and  professional  staff  who  are  willing 
to  accept  a  slower  pace  can  help  meet 
the  needs  of  usually  neglected  rural 
areas,  they  maintained.  They  suggested 


adaptation  of  professional  skills  to  a 
variety  of  services  and  creation  of  com- 
munity understanding  through  interpre- 
tation of  the  day-to-day  activities  of 
nurse,  social  worker,  and  psychiatrist. 

In  discussing  the  importance  of  the 
community  in  the  mental  health  of  in- 
dividuals, Dr.  A.  V.  Snejnevsky  of  the 
Soviet  Union  reported  that  Soviet  psy- 
chiatry has  rejected  the  views  of  Freud 
and  psychoanalysis  for  those  of  I.  Pav- 
lov and  the  physiological  interpretation 
of  behavior.  Since  Pavlov's  theory  em- 
phasizes the  social  setting  as  the  condi- 
tioning factor  in  the  individual's  adjust- 
ment, Dr.  Snejnevsky  stressed  the  role 
of  environment  both  in  the  fostering  and 
prevention  of  neuroses  and  psychoses. 

The  need  for  better  research  and  for 
more  effective  use  of  present  insights 
and  knowledge  about  human  behavior 
came  out  in  many  of  the  conference  dis- 
cussions. As  the  work  groups  examined 
the  nature  of  professional  training  in 
nursing,  medicine,  psychology,  and  so- 
cial work,  they  saw  marked  differences 


not  only  among  countries  but  also 
among  professions.  In  a  work  group 
on  training  the  consensus  seemed  to  be 
that  all  professional  workers  who  deal 
with  people  and  their  problems  should 
have  a  common  core  of  understanding 
about  human  behavior. 

Recognizing  that  it  will  be  many  years 
before  there  will  be  an  adequate  group 
of  fully  trained  professional  persons  any- 
where, the  conference  also  considered  the 
possibility  of  defining  subprofessional 
jobs  and  developing  more  limited  formal 
and  more  extensive  in-service  training 
for  subprofessional  personnel. 

Dr.  Gerald  Caplan  attracted  consider- 
able attention  with  a  report  on  the  coun- 
seling and  consultative  services  provided 
by  psychiatrists  in  Israel.  He  pointed  out 
that  since  it  is  impossible  to  give  direct 
professional  service  to  the  huge  numbers 
of  immigrants  coming  into  the  country, 
psychiatric  consultation  is  provided  to 
the  administrators  and  executives  of 
governmental  and  intergovernmental 
bodies  responsible  for  the  immigrants 


To  Frances  Greely  Curtis 

on  her  85th  birthday 
January  23,  1952 


Frances  Greely  Curtis  is  a  Proper 
Bostonian  if  there  be  such  a  thing — 
born  under  the  shadow,  or  rather  the 
reflected  sunlight  of  the  State  House's 
golden  dome,  January  23,  1867.  That 
was  less  than  two  years  after  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War,  and  she  has  lived  hard 
by  on  Mt.  Vernon  Street  in  the  same 
house,  with  summers  spent  in  Manches- 
ter by  the  Sea. 

She  comes  of  a  family  gifted  in 
sports.  One  of  her  five  brothers  was 
the  National  College  Golf  champion 
and  two  of  her  four  sisters  won  the 
National  Women's  Golf  championship 
several  times.  She  herself  was  the  first 
member  of  the  family  to  win  a  golf 
prize  back  in  1894.  She  skates  well  and 
loves  coasting.  She  can  sail  a  boat  and 
plays  a  fine  game  of  tennis.  Every  sum- 
mer she  still  plays  one  game — doubles, 
with  her  nephew  as  her  partner. 

Miss  Curtis  had  a  good  schooling, 
before  colleges  were  available  to  Boston 
women.  She  is  an  omniverous  and  dis- 
criminating reader,  and  if  she  has  edu- 
cated herself  she  has  done  a  good  job. 

With  this  background  she  soon 
turned  to  social  work.  In  1893,  she  be- 
came a  member  of  the  board  of  the 
Associated  Charities  of  Boston  and  later 
secretary  of  the  Boston  Cooperative 
Building  Company.  In  1898,  she  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  by  Governor  Roger  Wol- 


cott,  and  was  reappointed  by  three  later 
governors.  In  1912,  she  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  School  Board  of  Boston 
and  was  re-elected  three  times,  serving 
for  thirteen  years.  She  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  an  early  president  of  the 
Boston  Women's  City  Club. 

Miss  Curtis  was  a  prized  long  time 
member  of  the  board  of  Survey  Asso- 
ciates. This  brought  her  often  to  New 
York.  She  visits  here  for  meetings  of 
the  Chinese  Industrial  Cooperative 
Society.  Only  a  fortnight  ago  she  ran 
over  to  attend  the  Wednesday  and  Sat- 
urday matinees  of  Shaw  and  Shakes- 
peare to  compare  them  for  herself. 

Although  she  is  a  Bostonian  from  her 
sable  tippet,  inherited  from  a  grand- 
mother, to  the  tips  of  her  low-heeled 
shoes,  and  can  be  found  every  Sunday 
in  her  pew  in  King's  Chapel,  there  is  no 
limit  to  her  interests.  She  is  a  citizen  of 
the  world.  She  has  traveled  far  and  wide 
— to  China,  if  not  to  Peru. 

Nothing  is  alien  to  her  in  politics, 
social  work,  religion,  or  life.  Clear  and 
sound-minded,  bold  and  fearless,  thrifty 
but  generous,  strong  in  her  convictions 
but  fair  and  open-minded,  a  Liberal 
among  Conservatives,  a  Conservative 
among  Liberals,  she  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
the  pride  of  Boston,  as  she  is  the  envy 
of  New  York. 

Happy  birthday,  Frances  Curtis,  from 
your  oldest  friend! 

— Charles  C.  Burlingham 

f Lawyer  and  civic  leader,  former  president  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  of  the 
Welfare  Council,  Mr.  Burlingham,  at  94,  long  has  been  hailed  as  one  of  A 
citizens  of  New  York. — Editor] 
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and  to  the  large  group  of  untrained 
workers  who  meet  boats,  run  reception 
camps,  and  help  with  resettlement. 

The  conference  recognized  that  a 
world  mental  health  movement  continu- 
ously needs  to  be  fed  new  information 
and  new  facts,  culled  from  more  and 
better  interdisciplinary  and  intercultural 
studies.  It  also  brought  out  the  impor- 
tance of  studying  the  whole  question  of 
the  methodology  of  research  in  interper- 
sonal relations. 

Dr.  Fromm  urged  further  investiga- 
tion into  the  detailed  questions  of  hu- 
man needs  and  satisfactions.  Others 
pointed  to  the  need  for  studies  to  learn 
how  community  mental  health  educa- 
tion can  be  made  most  effective  and 
most  meaningful  to  each  individual. 
Other  areas  suggested  for  study  con- 
cerned the  personalities,  attitudes,  and  re- 
lationships of  persons  who  deal  with 
children,  particularly  the  somewhat  neg- 
lected father.  The  participants  seemed 
to  feel  that  a  great  deal  remains  to  be 
learned  about  the  father's  part  in  the 
family  situation  and  how  it  contributes 
to  or  hinders  the  development  of  healthy 
personalities  in  children. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  conference,  the 
delegates  were  taken  to  see  the  huge 
new  university  city  on  the  outskirts  of 
Mexico  City,  where  the  many  schools 
and  professions  which  make  up  the 
University  of  Mexico  are  being  brought 
together.  The  visit  could  in  a  sense  be 
regarded  as  symbolic  of  the  conference 


itself,  which  had  brought  together  the 
skills,  interest,  and  conviction  of  many 
peoples  and  many  professions  concerned 
with  building  healthier,  happier  indi- 
viduals in  a  more  stable,  peaceful  world. 

— Mr.  Glasser,  associate  chief  of  the 
U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  was  formerly 
executive  director  of  the  Midcentury 
White  House  Conference  on  Children 
and  Youth. 


A  Blot  on 
the  Nation 

FOR  MONTHS,  FLORIDA  HAS  SUFFERED 
from  outbreaks  of  the  mob  violence 
which  so  long  has  blotted  the  history  of 
various  American  states  and  communi- 
ties. The  targets  of  Florida's  recent  law- 
lessness have  been  the  traditional  victims 
of  such  relapses  into  Klanism — Negroes, 
Jews,  and  Roman  Catholics.  The  insults 
and  injuries  to  individuals,  places  of 
worship,  and  cemeteries  culminated  in 
an  outrage  which  shocked  the  nation — 
the  murder  by  bombing  of  a  civic  leader 
and  his  wife.  The  "offense"  of  Harry  T. 
Moore  of  Mims,  Florida,  was  a  long 
record  of  devoted  work  to  secure  for  his 
fellow  Negro  citizens  the  right  to  vote, 
and,  more  recently,  his  attempt  to  clear 
up  a  rape  case  and,  in  connection  with 
it,  to  inquire  into  the  shooting  by  a 
Florida  sheriff  of  two  handcuffed  prison- 
ers. Mr.  Moore  was  state  coordinator  for 


the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People,  and  in 
that  capacity  had  worked  tirelessly  to 
improve  race  relations  in  his  state. 

His  brutal  death  and  that  of  Mrs. 
Moore,  a  teacher,  who  succumbed  to  her 
injuries  a  week  after  the  outrage,  has 
stirred  the  conscience  of  the  nation  and 
of  the  state  of  Florida.  The  FBI  is  mak- 
ing an  investigation.  Governor  Warren 
has  offered  a  reward  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  criminals,  as  has  the 
NAACP.  The  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  is  pressing  for  a  Department  of 
Justice  inquiry  into  the  bombing  as  "a 
shocking  violation  of  civil  liberties  .  .  ." 

But  the  Southern  Regional  Council, 
in  a  statement  on  the  murder,  points 
to  a  fundamental  weakness  in  public  life 
which  the  Florida  case  dramatized.  Part 
of  the  blame  for  the  terrorism,  the  Coun- 
cil points  out,  must  be  laid  to  the  lack 
of  "fairness  and  decency"  in  local  police 
departments.  The  Council  strongly  be- 
lieves that  "there  is  no  more  urgent  duty 
confronting  southerners  who  want  a 
South  purged  of  violence  and  terror- 
ism," than  a  drive  for  more  "skilled  and 
impartial  police  systems." 

In  the  terrible  result  of  hatred,  bigot- 
ry, and  violence  the  one  heartening  note 
is  this  forthright  demand  by  a  responsi- 
ble group  for  action  which  goes  beyond 
the  detection  and  punishment  of  the 
murderers  to  the  corruption  which  is 
the  shame  and  the  responsibility  of  all 
American  communities. 


PERSONALITIES  and  PROJECTS 


<  <  F"1  VERY    FAMILY    SHOULD    HAVE    SOME 

J— ^choice  in  deciding  the  number  of 
children  they  want." 

Thus,  DR.  ABRAHAM  STONE,  just 
returned  from  India  and  Ceylon,  ex- 
plained last  month  in  an  interview  that 
his  interest  in  birth  control  stemmed 
from  a  medical  view  of  the  individual 
rather  than  from  concern  over  the  dis- 
parity between  world  population  and 
food  supply.  Neverthless,  this  expert  in 
family  planning  quoted  figures  on  the 
population  growth  in  Southeast  Asia — 
from  4,000,000  to  5,000,000  a  year  in 
India  alone — which  show  clearly  why 
many  persons  believe  that  a  solution  to 
the  population  problem  is  a  prerequisite 
to  the  solution  of  all  other  social  prob- 
lems in  the  area.  (See  pages  59-60.) 

That  this  view  is  being  entertained  in 
high  places  both  in  India  and  Ceylon  is 


indicated  by  the  fact  that  they  are  the 
first  countries  to  request  the  World 
Health  Organization  for  a  medical  con- 
sultant to  help  initiate  ways  of  tackling 
the  problem.  Quiet,  earnest,  twinkling- 
humored  Dr.  Stone,  director  of  the  Mar- 
garet Sanger  Research  Bureau  in  New 
York  and  vice-president  of  the  Planned 
Parenthood  Federation  of  America,  was 
a  "natural"  for  the  job. 

In  his  six  weeks  in  India  Dr.  Stone 
helped  the  government  set  up  five  pilot 
studies,  involving  the  cooperation  of  a 
hundred  or  more  couples  each,  to  deter- 
termine  whether  the  "rhythm  method" 
would  prove  acceptable  and  effective 
among  the  Indian  people.  Two  of  the 
projects  are  located  in  an  urban  area, 
Delhi,  and  three  in  villages  in  the  states 
of  Mysore,  Madras,  and  Bengal.  Dr. 
Stone  himself  is  no  particular  "apostle 


of  the  rhythm  method,"  but  regards  it 
as  the  most  likely  to  succeed  in  a  coun- 
try with  the  cultural  traditions,  high 
illiteracy  rate,  and  poverty  stricken  con- 
ditions of  India.  He  doubts  whether 
other  methods  which  involve  expensive 
equipment  and  individual  medical  in- 
struction could  possibly  be  spread  among 
the  masses  of  the  people.  Moreover,  he 
explained,  while  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Hindu  religion  to  prohibit  the  practice 
of  birth  control,  Mahatma  Gandhi's  ad- 
vocacy of  self-control  may  have  condi- 
tioned the  leaders  to  choose  the  rhythm 
method  for  its  official  program. 

Dr.  Stone  was  agreeably  surprised  to 
find  almost  no  opposition  to  the  idea 
of  family  planning  in  the  many  parts  of 
India  he  visited,  though  he  met  people 
who  felt  that  the  initiation  of  a  govern- 
ment sponsored  program  should  be  de- 
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layed  until  there  could  be  widespread  im- 
provement in  education.  His  biggest  sur 


lems  are  so  extensive  that  they  must  be 
tackled  somehow  in  the  mass.     But  at 


prise  came  when  he  found  the  greatest      the   same  time  it  clings   tenaciously   to 


interest  in  methods  of  population  control 
among   the   medical   men  of   the   army. 

In  Ceylon,  he 
saw  a  country 
faced  with  a  hu- 
manitarian para- 
dox: a  striking 
decrease  in  the 
death  rate,  due  to 
improved  health 
measures,  which 
has  boosted  the 
rate  of  population 
growth  to  the 
fastest  in  the 
world — so  fast,  in 
fact,  that  the 
number  of  Cey- 

lonese  is  expected  Henry  Selver 

to  be  doubled  in  the  next 'sixteen  years. 
While  no  pilot  projects  have  as  yet  been 
set  up  in  the  country,  Dr.  Stone  reports 
that  the  government  is  interested  in 
initiating  a  family  planning  program. 

Dr.  Stone  believes  that  one  of  the 
chief  results  of  his  visits  to  these  coun- 
tries, particularly  to  India,  was  a  "free- 
ing of  the  atmosphere."  Because  his 
visits  were  government  sponsored,  he 
said  they  dissipated  the  fear  of  official 
disapproval  which  had  previously 
blocked  development  of  local  planned 
parenthood  projects. 

4-         -f         -f 

QO    MUCH    HAS    BEEN    SAID    RECENTLY 

^  about  the  undesirability  of  imposing 
American  ideas  on  other  cultures  that 
some  American  social  workers  are  be- 
ginning to  wonder  whether  they  have 
anything  which  they  can  usefully  offer 
to  countries  coping  with  vast  problems 
of  human  need.  One  person  who  defi- 
nitely believes  they  have  is  HENRY 
SELVER,  director  of  the  Paul  Baerwald 
School  of  Social  Work,  set  up  in  Ver- 
sailles, France,  three  years  ago  by  the 
American  Joint  Distribution  Committee 
to  train  persons  for  welfare  services  in 
Jewish  communities  in  Europe,  North 
Africa,  and  Israel. 

The  school,  said  Dr.  Selver  in  an 
interview  in  New  York  last  month,  has 
learned  ways  of  remaining  faithful  to 
American  social  work  principles  while 
adapting  methods  to  the  demands  of 
cultural  conditions  and  circumstances.  It 
continuously  examines  and  modifies  its 
program  to  meet  with  the  practical  reali- 
ties of  communities  which  cannot  pro- 
duce students  with  the  educational  quali- 
fications demanded  by  social  work 
schools  in  this  country  and  where  prob- 


the  concept  that  no  service  can  be  con- 
structive unless  it  is  rendered  in  a  way 


United  Nations 
Dr.  Abraham  Stone 

that  takes  account  of  the  human  need  to 
be  recognized  as  a  person. 

"Certain  ideas  from  America  should 
be  taught  to  social  workers  everywhere," 
Dr.  Selver  maintained.  He  identified 
three  concepts: 

1.  Social  work  is  a  professional  job. 

2.  Its  main  objective  is  to  help  people 
who  need   help  to   mobilize   their  own 
resources   and   to   make   material    help, 
where  required,  part  of  a  wider  plan. 

3.  Constructive    social    work    involves 
the  growth  of  both  social  worker  and 
client  and  therefore  necessarily  includes 
the  casework  approach. 

The  Baerwald  School  found  that  while 
these  ideas  could  be  imparted  to  indi- 
vidual students,  the  students  had  diffi- 
culty in  acting  on  them  in  communities 
and  agencies  in  which  they  were  com- 
pletely unfamiliar  concepts.  Out  of  this 
problem  emerged  a  plan  to  take  the 
school  to  the  community  to  help  agencies 
with  recruiting  and  training  on  the  spot. 
The  ghettos  of  Tunis  and  Casablanca, 
North  Africa,  where  the  JDC  has  been 
making  efforts  to  raise  the  unbelievably 
low  standards  of  opportunity  and  living, 
were  the  first  ports  of  call.  One  group 
worker  and  two  caseworkers  from  the 
school  faculty  spent  two  months  in  Tunis 
training  fifteen  kindergarten  teachers  and 
twenty-five  social  workers  employed  in 
agencies  giving  medical,  family  welfare, 
and  vocational  placement  services.  In 
Casablanca,  where  the  conditions  of  the 
Jewish  community  are  more  primitive 
and  less  organized  than  in  Tunis,  the 
field  faculty  has  been  working  for  the 
past  three  months  almost  entirely  through 
the  JDC-supported  kindergartens  and 
one  large  medical  agency  for  children. 

The  training  has  involved  demonstra- 


tions of  programs  to  meet  a  child's  need 
for  activity  and  recruitment  of  promising 
personnel  from  the  community,  as  well 
as  efforts  to  show  the  differences  be- 
tween relief-giving  methods  and  atti- 
tudes which  weaken  and  those  which 
encourage  self-respect  and  self-reliance. 

This  traveling  training  service  actually 
provides  more  than  the  little  that  could 
be  expected  from  such  short  term 
courses,  according  to  Dr.  Selver,  for  it 
paves  the  way  for  further  work  to  be 
done  by  students  now  in  the  school  who 
will  return  to  the  communities  after  they 
have  finished  eleven  months  of  intensive 
study  and  field  work.  The  school  has  a 
capacity  of  thirty-five  resident  students, 
all  on  full  scholarships,  who  are  selected 
on  the  basis  not  only  of  their  own  po- 
tentialities but  also  of  the  needs  of  their 
communities. 

Dr.  Selver  believes  that  the  Paul  Baer- 
wald School  is  exerting  a  real  influence 
on  European  social  work  thought  and 
standards,  both  inside  and  outside  Jewish 
communities.  Those  Paris  agencies, 
some  governmental  and  some  Jewish, 
which  have  agreed  to  accept  its  field 
work  placements  have  also  accepted  its 
training  supervisors  and  are  therefore  in 
a  position  to  watch  social  work  in  prac- 
tice according  to  the  school's  concepts. 
In  addition,  a  number  of  local  govern- 
mental departments  in  other  parts  of 
Europe — Brussels  and  Lieges,  to  name 
two — have  indicated  their  interest  by 
requesting  the  school  to  conduct  insti- 
tutes in  their  localities.  Moreover,  the 
school  has  accepted  three  students  from 
the  faculties  of  European  governmental 
schools  of  social  work. 

Henry  Selver,  the  man  who  directs  all 
this,  believes  in  the  American  social 
worker's  respect  for  the  individual  with 
almost  missionary  zeal.  Born  and  highly 
educated  in  Germany  (University  of 
Leipzig),  where  he  specialized  in  educa- 
tion, he  came  to  the  United  States  as  a 
refugee  from  the  Nazis  in  1938.  Here 
he  turned  down  an  offer  to  teach  college 
German  to  accept  his  first  social  work 
job  with  the  Jewish  Child  Care  Associa- 
tion in  New  York.  This  was  enough  to 
convince  him  that  in  social  work  he- 
could  find  the  new  life  he  wanted,  and 
as  soon  as  possible  he  turned  for  pro- 
fessional training  to  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work.  After  receiving 
his  master's  degree  he  worked  in  a  num- 
ber of  social  agencies  in  Chicago,  N\n 
York,  and  Newark. 

"The  one  great  thing  that  American 
social  work  has  to  offer  to  the  world," 
he  said  to  the  interviewer,  "is  recogni- 
tion of  people  as  people." 
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OCCUPATIONAL  CHOICE:  An  Ap- 
proach to  a  General  Theory,  by  Eli 
Ginzberg,  Sol  W.  Ginsburg,  M.D.,  Sid- 
ney Axelrad,  and  John  L.  Hernia.  Co- 
lumbia University  Press.  $3.75 

SEVERAL  YEARS  OF  RESEARCH  WERE 
directed  toward  the  development  of 
the  general  theory  of  vocational  choice 
stated  here,  in  reply  to  the  question: 
How  do  individuals  make  decisions 
about  their  occupations?  The  book  in- 
cludes restatements  of  fact  long  known 
to  serious  counselors  of  youth,  excellent 
weaving  of  these  facts  into  a  compact 
fabric  of  theory,  some  brilliant  insights 
into  needed  research,  and  repeated  ra- 
tionalizations of  major  omissions  from 
the  research  design. 

The  authors  sweep  aside,  as  irrelevant 
or  confusing,  extant  theories  and  find- 
ings— one  way  of  clearing  the  decks  for 
a  fresh  start,  but  one  that  fails  to  inte- 
grate what  has  gone  before  with  what 
is  to  come. 

The  basic  hypothesis  tested  is  that 
vocational  choice  is  a  developmental 
process;  that  people  select  their  occupa- 
tions by  a  series  of  decisions  made  over 
a  long  period.  Finding  prior  studies  un- 
fruitful, the  authors  sought  to  carry  out 
an  investigation  broad  enough  to  en- 
compass all  the  forces  at  work  except 
the  emotional  factors.  This  is  a  serious 
omission,  but  the  reader  is  almost  per- 
suaded of  its  necessity. 


kJuBJECTS,    SELECTED    FOR   "FREEDOM    OF 

choice"  in  our  culture,  were  67  white 
males  with  I.Q.'s  above  120,  aged  11 
through  24,  urban  dwellers,  Protestant 
or  Catholic,  Anglo-Saxon,  without  emo- 
tional or  physical  handicap,  students  of 
the  Horace  Mann  School  or  Columbia 
University.  Their  fathers  earned  be- 
tween $10,000  and  $20,000  annually. 
Each  subject  was  questioned  for  about 
an  hour.  Their  responses  were  then 
abstracted  and  subjectively  analyzed. 

Following  their  hypothesis,  the  au- 
thors conclude  that  the  individual  goes 
through  distinctive  stages  in  the  process 
of  making  occupational  decisions;  they 
develop  a  chronology  of  occupational 
choice. 

Between  the  ages  of  6  and  11,  the 
individual's  choices  are  largely  on  a 


"fantasy"  basis;  from  11  to  19,  he  makes 
a  "tentative"  choice;  in  early  adulthood 
he  makes  a  "realistic"  choice. 

The  process  is  refined  even  further  by 
a  pin-pointing  of  substages.  Thus  the 
"realistic"  phase  has  the  "exploration" 
period  in  which  the  youth  tries  to  ac- 
quire experience  needed  to  make  his 
choice;  the  "crystallization"  period  in 
which  he  commits  himself  to  a  choice; 
finally,  the  "specification"  stage  when 
specialization  within  a  given  field  is  de- 
termined. Supplementary  study  of  eight 
college  women  and  seventeen  boys  from 
a  lower  income  group  yielded  patterns 
confirming  these. 


T, 


HE    READER    MUST    ASK    HIMSELF    HOW 

well  the  authors  comprehend  the  psy- 
chology of  the  adolescents  they  have 
studied.  What  students  of  adolescence 
or  of  emotions,  it  may  be  asked,  would 
write,  "...  young  people  .  .  .  are  under- 
going deep-seated  emotional  experiences 
which  obscure  their  basic  needs  and  de- 
sires." Are  needs  and  desires  obscured 
or  illuminated  and  formed  by  emotional 
experiences  ? 

The  authors  state  clearly  that  they 
were  not  interested  in  a  statistical  study 
but  in  a  "subjective"  analysis.  One 
suspects  that  the  subjective  aspect  was 
overdone.  Of  sixty-seven  subjects  only 
a  very  few  are  used  as  illustrations  and 
the  name  of  one  boy,  Robert,  occurs  time 
and  time  again. 

These  are  some  of  the  reservations 
that  will  need  to  be  kept  in  mind 


when   reading  this  persuasively   written 
exposition. 

Much  research  will  undoubtedly  stem 
from  it,  research  designed  to  validate  the 
present  study,  disprove  it,  or  more  sig- 
nificantly, accept  and  use  what  we  know 


about  fantasy  and  the  emotions  and 
probe  the  way  in  which  fantasy  and 
reality  interact  in  the  adjusted  person 
making  his  occupational  choices. 

LEONARD  SMALL 

Director,  Special  Research  Projects 
Vocational  Advisory   Service 


WOMAN  AT  WORK— The  Autobiogra- 
phy of  Mary  Anderson,  as  told  to  Mary 
N.  Winslow.  University  of  Minnesota 
Press,  $3.50 

FROM  A  SMALL  FARM  IN  A  SMALL  TOWN 
in  Sweden,  Mary  Anderson,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  came  to  join  her  sister  in 
a  small  town  in  Michigan,  USA.  It  was 
there  that  she  began  her  career  in  this 
country — a  career  which  led  her  by  the 
hard  road  to  a  position  of  outstanding 
leadership  in  the  labor  movement  both 
here  and  abroad.  It  led  her  from  domes- 
tic worker  to  factory  worker,  to  union 
organizer,  to  union  negotiator,  to  the 
directorship  of  the  Women's  Bureau  in 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor — a  posi- 
tion she  created  and  held  through  the 
terms  of  five  Presidents,  three  Republi- 
cans and  two  Democrats,  and  four 
Secretaries  of  Labor,  two  Democrats  and 
two  Republicans. 

Her  life  story,  as  she  tells  it  to  Mary 
Winslow,  differs  in  many  ways  from  the 
conventional  "rags  to  riches,"  "newsboy 
to  President"  success  story  with  which 
we  are  so  familiar.  It  is  in  fact  a  success 
story,  but  her  success  was  achieved  not 
in  building  riches  for  herself,  but  in 
helping  to  improve  the  economic  and 
social  status  of  working  women  every- 
where. 

It  is  told  with  simplicity,  humor,  and 
gaiety.  From  the  day  she  bought  her 
first  hat  in  Liverpool,  with  the  small 
amount  of  money  her  father  had  given 
her,  to  the  day  she  retired  from  the  Wo- 
men's Bureau,  there  is  never  a  word  of 
complaint  or  discouragement,  and  the 
going  was  rough  for  many  years. 

Her  gift  of  leadership  was  recognized 
very  early,  not  only  by  the  women  with 
whom  she  worked  in  the  boot  and  shoe 
factory  and  in  the  Women's  Trade 
Union  League  but  by  the  men  in  the 
trade  unions  as  well,  and  she  makes  it 
clear  that  the  men  in  the  trade  unions 
were  as  reluctant  to  recognize  women  in 
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those  days  as  were  employers  in  the  busi- 
ness world. 

Throughout  her  fight  for  better  work- 
ing conditions,  equal  pay  for  equal  work, 
and  fair  labor  standards  for  women  she 
always  held  to  the  principle  that  women 
had  a  definite  responsibility  to  give  value 
received.  Mary  Anderson  was  no  "starry- 
eyed"  reformer  or  "do-gooder."  She 
never  created  situations  but  she  was  al- 
ways ready  to  meet  and  resolve  them 
when  they  were  put  before  her. 

Mary  Winslow  deserves  special  praise 
for  an  outstanding  job  of  collating  and 
editing.  She  has  preserved  the  conti- 
nuity and  sequence  of  the  story  as  well 
as  the  personality  of  Mary  Anderson 
who,  on  retirement  from  public  office 
could  say  so  truthfully,  "I  know  I  have 
had  a  fine,  full  life." 

This  autobiography  is  recommended 
reading  for  officers  and  members  of  trade 
unions,  for  the  present  generation  of 
working  women  who  are  unconsciously 
enjoying  the  fruit  of  her  labors,  for  em- 
ployers, and  for  students  of  industrial 
human  relations.  University,  public,  and 
union  libraries  will  find  it  a  valuable 
addition  to  their  shelves. 

LOUISE   GRIFFITH 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 


ETHICS    AS    A    RELIGION,    by    David 
Saville    Muzzey.     Simon    and    Schuster. 

#2.75 

WE  ARE  OFTEN  TOLD  THAT  THE  MAJOR 
issue  of  our  age  is  a  choice  be- 
tween totalitarianism,  right  or  left,  and 
religion,  by  which  advocates  are  apt  to 
mean  their  own  favorite  among  the  tra- 
ditional religious  beliefs.  A  third  possi- 
bility is  presented  for  consideration  by 
this  Columbia  University  emeritus  pro- 
fessor of  history  who  left  the  Congrega- 
tional ministry  and  became  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Ethical  Culture  Society  of 
New  York. 

Ethical  Culture,  too,  is  in  its  own  way 
traditional.  Long  ago,  inspired  souls 
preached  that  conduct  is  more  impor- 
tant than  dogma,  an  awakened  sense 
of  human  responsibility  more  important 
than  trust  in  the  supernatural.  The  dif- 
ference, however,  is  the  special  emphasis 
given  to  these  leading  principles.  In- 
stead of  teaching  that  right  conduct 
comes  only  from  correct  religious  belief, 
Ethical  Religion  says  that  the  striving 
for  better  thought  and  action  has  itself 
constantly  refined  and  humanized  the 
dogmas  and  must  continue  to  do  so. 
As  against  the  doctrine  of  corruption 
through  Adam's  fall,  it  insists  that  man 
!  has  the  power  as  well  as  the  duty  to  live 


aright.  About  God  and  the  future  lite, 
Ethical  Societies  ask  no  conformity  of 
belief  any  more  than  they  require  assent 
to  the  metaphysics  of  the  founder,  Felix 
Adler. 

Such  a  religion  is  a  meeting-ground 
for  people  of  good  will  everywhere. 
Most  Buddhists,  Taoists,  Moslems,  Jews, 
as  well  as  the  utterly  unchurched  seem 
likely  to  remain  outside  Christianity. 
Ethical  Religion  offers  a  broader  basis  of 
union,  appealing  as  it  does  to  those 
"aspirations  and  obligations  which  are 
native  to  the  heart  of  men." 

Persons  of  different  outlook  from  Dr. 
Muzzey's  will  be  encouraged  to  read  all 
his  chapters  because  of  his  well  known 
scholarship,  his  fairness,  his  skill  as  a 
writer.  Many  will  say  that  most  of  his 
positions  are  already  taken  by  the  more 
liberal  groups  in  the  older  faiths,  so 
that  often  the  chief  difference  would 
seem  to  be  only  a  matter  of  how  the 
basic  beliefs  are  phrased.  Many  people 
are  moved  by  sentiment  to  keep  tradi- 
tional words  though  giving  them  a 
changed  meaning.  The  meaning  and 
the  resulting  conduct  are  the  main  thing. 
That  is  why  those  who  begin  with  other 
first  premises  will  agree  when  the 
writer  says: 

"We  are  all  embarked  on  the  quest 
for  truth.  We  are  all  passengers  on  the 
ship  that  is  seeking  port  through  the 
storms  and  fogs  of  this  earthly  life.  And 
in  this  perilous  voyage  we  all  need  what 
any  one  of  us  can  contribute  of  mental 
enlightenment,  moral  courage  and 
spiritual  vision."  HENRY  NEUMANN 

Society  for  Ethical  Culture 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SPOKESMEN  FOR  ETHICAL  RELI- 
GION, by  Henry  Neumann.  Beacon 
Press.  $2 


A: 


kLTHOUGH  THE  ETHICAL  CULTURE 
movement  is  composed  of  a  series 
of  comparatively  small  groups,  it  has 
exercised  an  influence  in  this  country 
out  of  all  proportion  to  its  numbers. 
This  book  tells  many  of  the  reasons  why. 
Published  as  part  of  the  celebration  of 
the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  or- 
ganization by  Felix  Adler  in  1876  of 
the  first  Ethical  Culture  Society  in 
America,  it  is  a  treasure  house  of  source 
material  for  those  interested  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Ethical  Movement  and  the 
work  of  its  leaders  in  half  a  dozen  cities. 
These  men  and  women  received  their 
inspiration  and  early  impulses  from  the 
work  of  Felix  Adler,  William  Salter, 
Stanton  Coit,  John  L.  Elliott,  and  of  Dr. 
Neumann  himself,  who  so  modestly 
presents  the  case  for  his  associates  and 
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SOCIAL  TREATMENT 
IN  PROBATION 
AND  DELINQUENCY 

New  Second  Edition 

Provides  insight  into  social  problems 
and  tensions  of  American  youth.  It 
analyzes  the  work  of  the  juvenile 
court,  probation  department,  and  juve- 
nile police,  bureau  in  their  legal  and 
iocial  aspects.  It  discusses  techniques 
and  social  processes  involved  in  pres- 
ent-day probation  and  juvenile  court 
work — and  presents  the  programs  of 
social  agencies  concerned  with  treat- 
ment and  prevention  of  delinquency. 
By  Pauline  V .  Young,  Research  Soci- 
ologist. 2nd  Edition.  536  pp.,  $7.00. 
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Just  Published 

A  new  book  giving  expert  informa- 
tion on  contemporary  penology  and 
correction,  and  major  developments 
in  the  field  of  correctional  treatment. 
It  covers  several  varieties  of  correc- 
tional institutions  for  children,  adol- 
escents, and  adults,  and  extramural 
forms  of  treatment  such  as  probation, 
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JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 


Here  is  an  objective  approach  to 
the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency 
with  emphasis  on  the  psychological 
and  sociological  factors  that  enter 
into  behavior,  and  the  social  work 
and  legal  approach  involved  in  the 
correctional  process.  The  book  takes 
up  the  causes  of  delinquent  behavior, 
and  the  development  and  role  of 
juvenile  and  adolescent  courts.  Covers 
probation,  social  work,  detention, 
institutional  segregation,  and  other 
methods  by  which  the  delinquent  is 
treated.  By  Paul  II'.  Tafrau,  Prof, 
of  Social,  and  Lecturer  in  Luw, 
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many  fellow-workers.  The  book  seeks 
to  make  clear  what  moved  these  people 
who  devoted  their  lives  directly  or  in- 
directly to  the  evolution  of  a  more  ethi- 
cal attitude  towards  their  neighbors.  Dr. 
Neumann  says  that  most  of  them  would 
have  subscribed  to  the  statement  of 
Emerson  that:  "The  progress  of  re- 
ligion is  steadily  to  its  identity  with 
morals." 

Any  reviewer  would  be  tempted  to  a 
whole  series  of  "quotes"  to  illustrate  the 
practical  references  to  the  many  social 
reforms  in  which  Dr.  Adler  and  the 
other  leaders  took  the  initiative,  or 
shared  in  giving  the  early  impulse  and 
then  more  than  willingly  encouraged 
the  taking  over  by  others  with  less  re- 
stricted personnel  to  draw  from.  All 
of  these  much  needed  movements  are 
shown  not  only  as  effective  in  their 
prime  objectives  but  having  a  secondary 
benefit  in  the  development  through  them 
of  a  more  democratic  community  spirit. 
A  reading  of  this  little  book  makes 
clear  what  caused  Dr.  Neumann  to  com- 
pile it.  He  is  himself  a  spokesman  for 
an  Ethical  Religion  inspired  among 
others  by  this  comment  of  Dr.  Adler: 

"The  religious  world  today  is  groping 
after  a  conception  of  God,  especially  a 
'social'  conception  more  in  keeping  with 
the  new  light  which  democracy  has 
brought  into  the  world.  The  divine  or 
perfect  ideal  cannot  be  an  individual  one 
but  must  be  a  whole  society,  from  which 
none  can  be  shut  out,  not  a  kingdom 
but  a  spiritual  republic." 

To  seekers  of  a  modern  religion  it 
has  much  to  offer.  ROBERT  D.  KOHN 

Architect,  New  Yorf(  City 

RAND  McNALLY  COSMOPOLITAN 
WORLD  ATLAS  (New  Census  Edi- 
tion). Rand  McNally.  #12.50 

IN  1949,  THE  FIRST  EDITION  OF  THIS 
:  atlas  earned  the  Carey-Thomas 
Award  as  the  most  outstanding  example 
of  creative  publishing  that  year.  In  mid- 
October,  1951,  came  this  new  edition, 
based  on  the  latest  census  data,  not  only 
from  the  USA,  but  from  35  other  coun- 
tries as  well.  The  book,  with  its  big 
pages  (more  than  eleven  by  fourteen 
inches)  and  its  substantial  buckrum 
binding,  retains  all  the  features  which 
made  it  so  outstanding  two  years  ago. 
Included  among  these  are  the  full-page 
maps,  the  smaller  detail  maps  of  regions 
and  communities,  and  such  special  maps 
as  USA  railroads,  USA  highways,  USA 
airlines,  and  so  on. 


Among  the  new  features  are  six  new 
maps  which  illustrate  world  trouble 
spots  and  other  areas  that  are  attracting 
global  attention;  maps  showing  world 
distribution  of  languages,  religions,  cli- 
mate variations,  population  densities;  a 
double  spread  showing  European  and 
Asian  boundaries  in  1914,  1930,  and 
1950. 

The  colophon  of  the  new  edition  car- 
ries the  quotation,  "As  soon  as  Man 
thinks  about  anything  that  matters  he 
must  get  an  Atlas."  He  could  not  do 
better  than  this.  B.  A. 

THE  FAMILY  SCRAPBOOK,  by  Dr. 
Ernest  G.  Osborne.  Association  Press. 
#3.95 

ALL  OF  HIS  LARGE  AUDIENCE  OF 
readers  and  many  others  will  be 
glad  that  Dr.  Osborne  has  collected  the 
short  pieces  he  writes  for  his  newspaper 
column,  added  to  them,  and  produced  a 
scrapbook  for  parents.  It  is  a  good, 
quick  reference  book  as  well  as  a  book 
of  inspiration  and  help  for  mothers  and 
fathers.  In  brief,  informal  style  it 
answers  a  multiude  of  questions  and 
advises  on  all  sorts  of  puzzling  problems 
and  difficult  situations  which  beset 
parents  and  children. 

The  author  discusses  one  topic  to  a 
page.  A  glance  at  the  index  will  show 
the  range  of  material  covered.  For  in- 
stance, to  pick  at  random:  water  fun, 
weaning,  world  citizens,  sex  education, 
shacks,  caves,  shampooing  hair,  sissies — 
and  so  on.  More  than  400  topics.  Natu- 
rally they  are  not  covered  exhaustively. 
But  the  author  manages  to  infuse  his 
short  paragraphs  with  a  warmth  of  un- 
derstanding helpfulness.  There  is  a  tacit 
assurance  that  the  troubled  parent  is  not 
alone  with  his  problems,  because  other 
parents  have  them  too,  and  that  with 
patience  and  humor  and  a  willingness  to 
be  honest  about  themselves  and  each 
other  parents  and  children  will  come 
out  all  right. 

The  topics  group  themselves  so  that 
one  finds,  for  instance,  consecutive  pages 
dealing  with  such  matters  as  discipline, 
self-confidence,  father's  part  in  family 
living,  school  problems,  and  a  whole  sec- 
tion on  games  and  things  that  families 
can  do  together. 

This  is  a  disarming  book  for  it  is 
much  more  profound  in  its  implications 
than  its  brief,  friendly,  and  informal 
style  might  suggest.  It  is  based  on  the 
author's  own  experience  of  family  liv- 
ing— there  are  three  children  in  the  Os- 
borne family — as  well  as  knowledge  of 
other  families  gained  from  a  background 
of  many  years  of  work  in  the  field  of 
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family  living  education. 

Of  special  importance  in  this  book  is 
the  assumption  that  father  helps  bring 
up  the  children  from  babyhood,  that  he 
is  not  just  a  man  who  is  away  from  the 
house  all  day  and  comes  home  at  night 
tired  and  not  wanting  to  be  bothered. 
Important,  too,  is  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  condescension  in  this  book  toward 
children.  They  are  individuals  to  be 
respected  as  well  as  loved  from  the  first 
page  to  the  last. 

This  book  is  about  bringing  up  chil- 
dren, yes,  but  it  is  also  about  marriage 
and  it  sheds  light  again  and  again  on 
the  kind  of  relationship  that  makes  a 
husband  and  wife  the  kind  of  parents 
children  need.  This  is  the  way  the 
author  puts  it: 

"Biological  ability  to  have  children 
isn't  enough.  Youngsters  deserve  the 
sort  of  parents  who  have  worked  out 
their  own  adjustment  and  are  emotion- 
ally free  to  give  that  full,  rich  affection 
to  children  that  is  of  greatest  importance 
to  normal,  happy  development." 

CLARA  SAVAGE  LITTLEDALE 
Editor,  Parents'  Magazine 

LIVING   WITH    OUR   CHILDREN,    by 
Lillian  M.  Gilbreth.  Norton.  $3 

I  BEGAN  MRS.  GILBRETH'S  "LIVING  WITH 
Our  Children"  with  a  bias  in  its  favor. 
The  warmth  of  feeling  about  their 
mother  expressed  by  two  of  Mrs.  Gil- 
breth's  children  in  their  book,  "Cheaper 
by  the  Dozen";  their  dedication  to 
Mother  who  "raised  twelve  only  chil- 
dren" conveyed  to  this  reader  a  convic- 
tion that  here  was  a  truly  successful 
parent.  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher's  intro- 
ductory endorsement  of  the  book  for 
young  parents  strengthened  that  original 
bias. 

The  content  of  Mrs.  Gilbreth's  book 
does  not  consistently  sustain  the  original 
bias.  She  clearly  presents  the  necessity 
for  each  child's  recognition  as  an  indi- 
vidual in  his  own  right;  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  parents  to  take  leadership  in 
uniting  a  family  and  to  furnish  "an  in- 
tegrated home"  is  forthrightly  stated. 
But  the  emphasis  is  on  the  planning  and 
evaluative  aspects  of  family  living.  It  is 
true  that  in  an  era  when  so  much  pes- 
simism has  developed  about  planning 
family  living  in  an  uncertain  world, 
there  is  a  positive  value  in  this  approach. 

However,  the  planning  and  charting 
constantly  draw  on  the  methods  of  in- 
dustrial operation.  There  is  no  stated 
recognition  that  the  goals  of  industry 
and  those  of  parents  are  essentially  dif- 
ferent and  the  analogy  not  consistently 
valid.  The  fact  that  the  methods  of  in- 


dustry may  improve  productivity  but  not 
necessarily  happiness  and  emotional 
health  is  ignored. 

Further,  Mrs.  Gilbreth  says  "insofar 
as  the  husband-wife  relationship  and  the 
parent-child  relationship  become  teacher- 
pupil  relation- 
ships, happiness  is 
assured.  She  de- 
scribes  this 
teacher-pupil  rela- 
tionship in  ideal 
terms.  The  em- 
phasis on  this  con- 
cept, however, 
could  easily  leave 
the  young  parent 
with  the  idea  that 
the  parent-child  relationship  has  no  place 
in  well  planned  family  living. 

Parents,  it  is  true,  are  often  in  a 
learning  situation  with  each  other  and 
their  children,  but  it  is  as  parents  or  as 
husband  and  wife.  Why  confuse  these 
important  relationships  and  fail  to  ac- 
knowledge their  worth? 

While  there  is  recognition  of  the  emo- 
tional side  of  family  relationships,  there 
is  marked  stress  on  the  habit  formation 
and  intellectual  developmental  roles  of 
the  family  members.  For  the  great  pro- 
portion of  parents  —  and  especially 
younger  parents  —  the  intellectual  goals 
could  stimulate  much  question  of  ade- 
quacy and  concern  over  intellectual 
leadership  and  guidance  of  their  children. 
This  reviewer,  still  clinging  to  her 
original  bias,  regrets  that  Mrs.  Gilbreth 
failed  to  include  within  the  lines  of  the 
text  what  one  feels  must  exist  between 
the  lines.  MARION  F.  LANGER 

Assistant  director 

Child  Study  Association  of  America, 
New  Yor^  City 


THE   LIFE   WE   PRIZE,   by  Elton  True- 
blood.    Harper.    #2.50 

YEARS  AGO,  DR.  CARL  JUNG  WROTE 
:hat  there  are  two  ways  of  approach- 
ing a  problem,  both  equally  valid:  the 
scientific  and  the  philosophical.  He  him- 
self chose  the  philosophical.  Dr.  True- 
blood's  latest  book  is  a  consideration  of 
the  integrated,  mature  personality  —  how 
it  is  acquired,  of  what  elements  it  is 
composed,  and  its  connection  with  "The 
Life  We  Prize."  The  positive  and  the 
healthy  are  constantly  emphasized. 

This  book  seems  to  be  written  for  two 
groups  of  people  -  -  those  who  have 
thought  through  the  problem  of  growth 
and  who  want  help  as  to  the  steps  to 
lie  taken;  and  those  who  have  no  phi- 
losophy of  living  and  need  encourage- 
ment in  acquiring  one.  It  is  a  ques- 


NORTON     BOOKS 
on  Psyc/i/afry 

Childhood 

and 

Society 

By  ERIK  H.  ERIKSON.  This 
important  book,  one  of  the  most 
widely  discussed  of  recent  years, 
relates  the  anxieties  of  childhood 
to  the  upheavals  of  society.  It 
deals  with  the  social  significance 
of  childhood  and  the  relation- 
ships between  childhood  training 
and  social  anxiety,  the  individual 
and  society.  "A  major  contribu- 
tion to  the  much-needed  synthe- 
sis of  the  social  and  biological 
sciences." — The  Survey  "A  mas- 
terpiece of  scientific  writing."- 
Psychoanalytical  Quarterly.  $4.75 

• 

Totem 

and 

Taboo 

By   SIGMUND    FREUD. 

Authorized  translation  by  JAMES 
STRACHEY.  This  classic  of 
psychoanalysis  is  presented  in  an 
entirely  new  translation  in  which 
quotations  and  references  are 
verified  and  inaccuracies  cor- 
rected. In  these  four  essays,  Freud 
seeks  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
anthropology  and  folklore  and 
psychoanalysis.  He  discusses  the 
original  meaning  of  totemism  and 
elucidates  the  close  connection 
existing  today  between  totems 
and  taboos.  With  Freud's  prct.uc 
of  1939.  $3.00 

At  all  bookstores 

^  Write  for  free,  descriptive  catalogue 
W  of  NORTON  Books  on  Psychiatry. 

W.  W.  NORTON  &  CO. 

101  Fifth  Ave..  N.  Y.  3 
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Passports 
to  Progress 


"Give  us  books  and  you  give 
us  strength  and  hope,"  the 
President  of  Indonesia  told 
CARE.  He  knew  that  books 
are  man's  passports  to  prog- 
ress. Medical  .  .  farming  .  . 
engineering  .  .  educational 
books  to  share  the  latest 
knowledge.  Books  to  lead  the 
world's  peoples  onto  paths 
of  mutual  understanding  .  . 

With  your  dollars,  the 
CARE -UNESCO  Book 
Funds  provide  new  Ameri- 
can scientific,  technical  or 
children's  books  for  univer- 
sities, schools  and  libraries 
in  under-developed  or  war- 
depleted  lands.  Any  dona- 
tion is  needed.  For  $10  or 
more,  CARE  delivers  in 
your  name  the  kind  of  book 
you  specify,  wherever  you 
say- 
Austria  Belgium  Burma*  Ceylon* 
Finland  France*  Greece  India 
Indonesia  Israel*  Great  Britain 
West  Germany  &  Berlin  Italy 
Japan  Malta  Netherlands  Norway 
Okinawa  Pakistan  Philippines 
Malaya*  Thailand*  Viet-Nam* 
Yugoslavia 

*  No  children's  books 


Book  Funds 

CARE 

20  Broad  St. 
New  York  5,  N.  Y. 
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tion  whether  the  members  of  the  second 
group  (perhaps  the  majority  of  our 
countrymen)  are  ready  to  respond  to 
this  philosophical  approach. 

In  his  preface,  the  author  notes  that 
while  we  have  been  instructed  in  a  mul- 
titude of  ways  to  get  what  we  want, 
"there  has  been  relatively  little  inquiry 
into  what  we  ought  to  want." 

There  are  many  helpful  quotations 
from  philosophers  of  yesterday  and  today 
and  a  clear  picture  of  the  mature  society 
which  develops  from  the  attitudes  of 
mature  individuals.  There  also  are  help- 
ful statements  as  to  why  so  many  are 
groping,  needing  clearer  understanding 
of  the  good  life  both  for  the  individual 
and  his  nation.  One  of  the  most  help- 
ful aphorisms  is  this:  "The  ancient 
truth  is  that  the  health  of  the  self  comes, 
not  by  concentrating  on  self,  but  by  such 
dedication  to  something  outside  the  self, 
that  self  is  thereby  forgotten." 

In  his  last  chapter,  as  one  is  sure  he 
would  do,  the  author  ties  the  positive  in- 
terpretations of  a  morally  mature  life  to 
"A  Basic  Faith,"  that  is,  the  need  for  an 
underlying  belief  in  and  communication 
with  an  omnipresent  God  of  Love.  The 
attributes  of  "The  Life  We  Prize"  are 
unstable  and  lack  deep  meaning  with- 
out such  a  faith.  One  outstanding  proof 
of  this  is  the  quality  of  the  changed 
lives  of  the  men  and  women  throughout 
the  centuries  who  in  humility  of  heart 
have  claimed  knowledge  of  God  and 
have  shown  this  inward  faith  in  their 
outward  acts.  ELEANOR  HOPE  JOHNSON 
Associate  professor  emeritus 
Hartford  Seminary  Foundation 

MASTER  PLAN  U.S.A.,  An  Informal  Re- 
port on  America's  Foreign  Policy  and 
the  Men  Who  Make  It,  by  John  Fischer. 
Harper.  #3 

JOHN  FISCHER'S  "MASTER  PLAN  U.S.A.," 
is  an  example  of  the  service  an  in- 
telligent, well-informed  journalist  can 
render  his  fellow  citizens.  This  book 
is  a  quick  survey  of  the  way  in  which 
American  foreign  policy  is  made,  the 
men  who  make  it,  how  it  is  being  ap- 
plied in  different  parts  of  the  world  and 
the  prospects  before  us.  It  is  mainly  a 
reporter's  job,  seeking  to  describe  and 
explain,  but  it  contains  also  a  good  deal 
of  criticism  and  some  constructive  sug- 
gestions. 

Fischer  argues  that  American  foreign 
policy  makes  sense.  There  is  a  plan  in 
it  and  in  spite  of  inconsistencies, 
blunders,  and  reverses,  the  plan  is  work- 
ing. The  "line  of  containment"  is  being 
drawn,  allies  organized  and  rearmed,  the 
hope  kept  alive  that  through  strength 
answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE 
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the  Western  world  may  avoid  war.  It 
is  true  that  Mr.  Fischer  sees  many  de- 
fects in  our  conduct  of  foreign  policy — 
unsteadiness  in  operation,  lack  of  presi- 
dential leadership,  soft  spots  in  Europe, 
defeat  in  China.  Above  all,  he  thinks 
we  lack  a  vision  that  will  inspire  the 
world  and  give  the  West  the  initiative 
in  the  cold  war.  But  his  general  tone  is 
one  of  encouragement.  He  sees  us  not 
merely  floundering  in  a  morass  of  in- 
decision and  inconsistencies.  The  way 
ahead  is  hard  and  possibly  long,  but 
Fischer  is  confident  of  the  American  peo- 
ple's ability  to  stay  the  course;  and  he 
gives  reasons,  especially  in  his  last  chap- 
ter, for  the  belief  that  if  they  do,  the 
chances  of  success,  of  peace  without 
World  War  III,  are  good. 

Almost  everyone  will  enjoy  reading 
this  book  for  its  interesting  style,  its 
characterizations  of  men,  and  its  masterly 
skill  in  tracing  the  pattern  of  affairs. 
Above  all,  the  dubious  and  faint-hearted 
should  read  it  and  strengthen  their  faith 
in  America.  THOMAS  P.  PEARDON 

Barnard  College,  Columbia  University 

SCHOLARSHIPS,  FELLOWSHIPS  AND 
LOANS,  Volumes  I  and  II,  by  S.  Nor- 
man Feingold.  Bellman.  Set,  $1 

PROMPTLY  RECOGNIZED  UPON  ITS  PUB- 
lication  in  1949  as  a  useful  reference 
work  for  those  concerned  with  the  edu- 
cation of  youth,  Volume  I  of  "Scholar- 
ships, Fellowships  and  Loans"  has  been 
supplemented  by  a  second  volume  pre- 
senting additional  resources.  In  these 
two  volumes,  S.  Norman  Feingold, 
executive  director  of  the  Jewish  Voca- 
tional Service  of  Greater  Boston,  has 
brought  together  for  the  first  time  de- 
tailed descriptions  of  thousands  of  stu- 
dent aids,  not  usually  found  in  school  or 
college  catalogues. 

Volume  II  adds  more  than  245  new 
descriptions  of  agencies  administering 
funds  to  the  300  listed  in  Volume  I,  in- 
cluding aids  for  many  vocational  goals 
not  previously  listed;  state  scholarships; 
more  resources  for  scholarships  for  un- 
dergraduates. There  is  no  duplication 
in  the  listings  in  the  two  volumes  and 
each  is  separately  indexed. 

Dr.  Feingold  cautions  against  "cur- 
sory perusal."  He  emphasizes  that  local 
assistance  may  play  a  major  role  in  ob- 
taining financial  aid  for  students.  Since 
it  would  be  far  too  exhaustive  to  include 
every  local  award  in  a  directory  for  na- 
tionwide use,  the  author  has  included  a 
selection  as  examples  representing  geo- 
graphically a  wide  variety  of  types  of 
financial  aid.  The  reader  is  urged  to 

(Continued  on  page  94) 
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PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORK  ADMINISTRATOR—  NEIGHBOR  ISLAND 


Qualification,:  Graduate    PSW  major.  4  ye«r,  pi-o/«,,on<J  experience 
Bur.au  of  Mental  Hygiene  *""'  '"  CHM  ""*"""•  J  ^Tnt"  T  "    CH""""-"- 
Department  of  Health0  r/o'no""*8'' 


Community  Menta, 


^^  for  both 


CASEWORKERS.  Family  and  Children's 
agency,  member  F.S.A.A.  and  C.W.L.  serv- 
ing suburban  and  industrial  areas.  Excellent 
supervision  (and  opportunity  for  community 
experience).  Psychiatric  consultation,  good 
personnel  practices.  Salary  range  $2,800  to 
$3,600  depending  on  experience.  Contact  Miss 
L.  Margaretta  Culver,  Director,  Children's 
Aid  Society  of  Baltimore  County,  105  E.  Joppa 
Road,  Towson  4,  Maryland. 


DIRECTOR  for  Medical  Social  Service  Depart- 
ment. Qualified  by  medical  social  work  de- 
gree, supervisory  experience,  and  administra- 
tive ability.  Good  personnel  practices.  Write 
the  Administrator,  Charlotte  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, Charlotte  3,  North  Carolina. 


CASEWORKERS.  Opening  for  two  profession- 
ally trained  caseworkers  in  multiple  func- 
tion agency  with  developing  family  coun- 
selling program.  One  is  in  Child  Placement 
Unit.  Range  $3,000-$4,500 ;  entrance  salary 
dependent  on  experience.  Write  Marcel  Ko- 
varsky,  Jewish  Family  &  Children's  Service, 
IS,  Fernando  Street,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 


EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY.  Catholic  graduate 
of  accredited  school  and  supervisory  experi- 
ence. Multiple  service  agency.  Opportunity  for 
community  leadership.  Salary  range  $3600- 
$4500.  Write  Mary  Vetter,  Catholic  Social 
Service,  701  East  Monroe,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 


CASEWORKER  —  Professionally  trained  for 
well  established  family  agency.  One  interested 
in  dealing  with  family  problems  in  a  small 
industrial  community  having  many  young 
chemists  and  cultural  opportunities.  Salary 
commensurates  with  training  and  experience. 
Excellent  personnel  policies  and  good  super- 
vision. Write  Personnel  Committee,  Family 
Service  of  Midland,  113  Fitzhugh  Street, 
Midland,  Michigan. 


MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORKER,  graduate  of 
an  approved  school  of  social  work,  for  gen- 
eral hospital  with  expanding  program.  Experi- 
ence desired  but  not  essential.  Salary  range 
comparable  with  good  agency  practice.  Write 
Director,  Social  Service,  Bridgeport  Hospital, 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 


CASEWORKER— professionally  trained— male 
— preferably  with  experience  in  working  with 
young  boys  or  general  family  casework.  Good 
supervision,  psychiatric  consultation.  Salary 
range  $3000  to  $4000,  starting  salary  depen- 
dent on  qualifications.  Family  Counselling 
Service,  119  North  Third  Street,  Camden  2, 
New  jersey. 

CASEWORKER— Immediate  opening  for  pro- 
fessionally trained  caseworker  in  small  non- 
sectarian  Family  Agency.  Progressive  family 
casework  program  and  good  personnel  policies, 
salary  dependent  on  qualifications.  Write 
Family  Service  of  Lycoming  County,  620  W. 
Fourth  Street,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

WANTED— Social  workeri  to  file  their  qualifi- 
cations  with  the  Medical  Bureau ;  opportuni- 
ties in  all  parts  of  America  including  foreign 
countries ;  all  negotiations  strictly  confidential, 
Burneice  Larson,  Medical  Bureau,  Palmolive 
Building,  Chicago. 

FAMILY  AND  CHILD  WELFARE  CASE- 
WORKERS—salary  per  annum  $2904-$4632, 
set  according  to  training  and  experience ; 
qualified  supervisors;  psychiatric  consultation. 
Apply  General  Director,  Catholic  Social  Serv- 
ice, 1825  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco  3, 
California. 


USO-TRAVELERS  AID  SERVICE 
Caseworkers— Graduates  of  accredited  school 
t  social  work  for  positions  in  communities 
?Ci?r  iarge  milltary  and  defense  industry  es- 
tablishments. Salary  range  $3600-$4200  with 
ury  salary  depending  on  experience.  Po- 
itions  of  varying  degrees  of  responsibility, 
some  to  carry  caseload  independent  of  super- 
vision, others  to  give  supervision. 
Unit  Directors— To  head  small  units  of  one 
or  two  staff  members.  Will  organize  and  ad- 
minister service  program,  supervise  staff  re- 
cruit and  tram  volunteers,  and  carry  some 
caseload.  Graduation  from  accredited  school 
of  social  work  and  experience  required.  Can- 
didates whose  experience  includes  some  ad- 
ministrative and  community  responsibility 
will  find  this  excellent  opportunity  for  initial 
t^lnn'T  exP?rience.  Salary  range  $3900- 
$5500,  depending  on  experience,  size  of  unit. 
Apply  to:  National  Travelers  Aid  Associa- 
tion, 425  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  16, 
New  York. 


SUPERVISOR—  Children's  Agency.  Graduate 
ot  accredited  school  with  supervisory  experi- 
ence. Salary  from  $3600.  Apply  to  Director, 
Catholic  Chanties  Bureau,  1027  Superior  Ave- 
nue, Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 


AVAILABLE.  (a)  DI- 
social  service  department,  volun- 
tary general  hospital,  400  beds:  teaching  affi- 
fe&^S-fc!*8*-  (b)  PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL 
VyUKKkR  to  direct  department,  state  hos- 
pital ;  $4600-$5600.  (c)  MEDICAL  ;  new  hos- 
pital, 350  beds,  affiliated  medical  school:  uni- 
versity center;  South.  (d)  MEDICAL; 
teaching  appointment;  small  college  operated 
under  American  auspices  in  Near  East.  S2-1 
Burneice  Larson,  Medical  Bureau,  Palmolive 
Building,  Chicago. 

CASEWORKER,  Female:  Small  institution 
serving  school-age,  normal  boys  and  girls. 
Live  in.  Suburban  Philadelphia.  $3,210  and 
maintenance  to  start  beginning  June  1  1952 
Write  Box  217,  Wallingford,  Pennsylvania. 

CASEWORKERS,  particularly  those  interested 
in  child  placement  and  family  casework  will 
find  real  opportunity  in  recently  reorganized 
multiple  service  program  ;  good  supervision, 
student  training  program,  psychiatric  consul- 
tation. Reasonable  case  loads  and  good  per- 
sonnel practices.  Salary  from  $3,000  in  accord 
with  experience.  Family  and  Children's  Serv- 
ice,  410  Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  22,  Pa. 

WANTED:  Caseworker.  Prefer  graduate  ac- 
credited school  of  social  work.  Less  than  one 
year  not  acceptable.  Prefer  experience  in 
psychiatric  and  child  welfare  field  but  not 
necessary.  Salary  within  normal  range  over 
nation  and  commensurate  with  training  and 
experience. 

Specialized  institution  offering  temporary 
care  to  children  aged  5-16  with  health,  de- 
velopmental, and  emotional  and  behavior  prob- 
lems. Capacity  in  institution  30,  approxi- 
mately 15  under  care  outside  institution. 
Accredited  member  CWL.  Active  and  ex- 
cellent board.  Presbyterian  sponsored  and 
financed.  Intake  nondenominatipnal.  Recently 
reorganized  from  old  line  institution.  Good 
and  improving  personnel  practices.  Alex- 
ander Home,  1252  East  Boulevard,  Charlotte, 
N.  C.  Executive  Director,  (Miss)  Blanche  II. 
White. 


CASEWORKER.  Graduate— at  least  three 
years  of  supervised  practice,  for  immediate 
employment  on  staff  of  family  and  children's 
unit  of  multiple  service  agency.  High  stand- 
ards  of  personnel  and  case  work  practice.  Ex- 
cellent  supervision,  in-service  training.  Psy- 
choanalytic consultation  geared  to  sound  case 
work  diagnosis  and  treatment.  Opportunity 
for  student  supervision.  Salary,  on  schedule 
beginning  at  $3,000,  depending  upon  experi- 
ence. Write  Family  and  Child  Service  of 
Omaha,  1504  Dodge  Street,  Omaha  2,  Ne- 
braska. 


CASEWORKER— At  least  one  year  of  graduate 
training,  preferably  with  experience  in  family 
agency.  Write  Family  Service,  1  Fenton 
Place,  Jamestown,  New  York. 

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY.  Opening  for 
graduate  caseworker  with  executive  ability. 
Multiple-function  family  service  agency.  Sal- 
ary range  $3,600  to  $5,000.  Initial  salary  de- 
pending upon  experience.  Apply  to  Jewish 
Social  Service,  134  Genesee  Street,  Utica, 
New  York. 


WANTED  —  Caseworker  —  opening  in  private 
non-secretarian  children's  placement  agency. 
Graduate  training  required.  Good  supervision, 
good  personnel  practices,  good  salary  range, 
and  retirement  coverage  under  National 
Health  &  Welfare  Retirement  Association 
and  Social  Security.  Member  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America.  For  information  write 
Stanley  L.  Venner,  Executive  Secretary, 
Michigan  Children's  Aid  Society,  200  E. 
Kearsley  St.,  Flint  3,  Michigan. 

DIRECTOR,  to  organize  new  Social  Service 
Department  in  320-bed  hospital — twenty  min- 
utes from  downtown  Philadelphia.  Minimum 
age  30,  with  five  years  experience.  Member 
of  AAMSW.  Salary  open.  Write  chronological 
history  of  education  and  experience  to  Ad- 
ministrator, West  Jersey  Hospital,  Camden  4, 
New  Jersey. 


CASEWORKER  fn  children's  services  depart- 
ment of  private  multiple  service  agency.  May 
have  preference  as  to  adoptive  home  studies 
or  foster  home  placement.  Previous  experi- 
ence preferred  but  will  accept  full  professional 
training  without  experience.  Good  salary 
range  and  working  conditions.  Child  and 
Family  Agency,  Box  335,  Toledo  1,  Ohio. 


NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  ASSOCIA- 
TION is  recruiting,  on  behalf  of  member 
Travelers  Aid  Societies  where  there  are  execu- 
tive and  supervisory  vacancies,  candidates  who 
are  qualified  by  graduation  from  an  accredited 
school  of  social  work  and  experience  in  case- 
work agency.  Experience  should  include  su- 
pervision and  some  degree  of  administrative 
responsibility.  Apply  to:  National  Travelers 
Aid  Association,  425  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  16.  New  York. 


EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY.  Small  family 
agency  in  growing  community  of  70,000  in 
Southern  California.  High  standards;  active; 
progressive  board ;  require  grad.  s.  w.  school 
at  least  5  yrs.  casework  experience.  Salary 
open.  Write  or  wire :  Mrs.  Seymour  L. 
Schweitzer,  Pres.,  2250  Valencia  Street,  San 
Bernardino,  California. 


PROTESTANT  CASEWORKER  profession- 
ally trained,  for  Family  and  Children's  Agency 
in  Southern  New  Jersey.  Good  personnel 
practices,  regular  psychiatric  consultant.  Sal- 
ary dependent  on  qualifications  and  experi- 
ence ;  salary  range  $3000-$3800.  Episcopal 
Service  for  Youth,  118  East  22nd  Street, 
New  York  10,  N.  V. 

CASEWORKER— Children's  Agency.  Graduate 
of  accredited  school  with  experience  in  adop- 
tion and  foster  home  placement.  Salary  from 
$3300.  Apply  to  Director,  Catholic  Charities 
Bureau,  1027  Superior  Avenue,  Cleveland  14, 
Ohio. 


PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKER— CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  HONOLULU 

PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKER:  Minimum  requirement  of  3  years'  experience.  Master's  degree  from  an 
accredited  school  of  social  work  with  specialization  In  psychiatric  social  work  in  an  out-patient  clinic. 
Responsibilities  include  psychotherapy  and  supervision  of  second-year  field  work  students  from  the  University 
of  Hawaii.  Under  City  and  County  of  Honolulu  Psychiatric  Social  Work  Administrator. 

Salary  range  from  $307.50  to  $365.12  dependent  on  experience. 

Dr.  Y.  T.  Wong.  Chief  Bureau  of  Mental  Hygiene.  Department  of  Health 
e/o  University  of  Hawaii.   Honolulu   14,  T.  H. 
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THE  BOOK  SHELF 


SCANDINAVIAN    CLASSICS   IN    ENGLISH 

Selected  books  from  the  long  list  of   Books 
by  Scandinavians  and  About  Scandinavia  published 

by  The  American-Scandinavian    Foundation: 
The    Prose    Edda..  $3.00     The  Poetic  Edda   ..$5.00 
Norse    Mythology    . .  3.00     A  History  of  Norway    6.00 

A    Pageant    of    Old    Scandinavia 3.75 

Scandinavian    Plays  of  the  20th    Century   III..  3.00 
The    American-Scandinavian     Review, 

a    quarterly    magazine    $4.00 

Write  for  complete  price  list 

THE  AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN    FOUNDATION 

127  East  73rd  Street.  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 


For  free  Henry  George  liter- 
ature—  Write  C.  G.,  Box 
105,  Endwell,  N.  Y. 


FACTS  AT 


THE  ANNUAL  REGISTER 
FOR  1950 

A  unique,  single  volume  reference  —  authori- 
tative record  of  world-wide  events  and  de- 
velopments during  the  year  in  every  country. 
It  provides  a  thorough  review  of  British,  Im- 
perial, foreign  and  international  affairs,  a 
comprehensive  report  on  happenings  and 
developments  in  science,  the  arts,  literature, 
law,  finance,  trade,  industry,  The  United 
Nations.  Includes  the  text  of  important 
Public  Documents;  short  obituary  notices. 
Thoroughly  indexed  for  easy  reference.  Each 
section  written  by  an  authority.  Edited  by 
Ivison  S.  Macadam,  Director-General,  Royal 
Institute  of  International  Affairs  with  a  dis- 
tinguished Advisory  Board. 

Price:  $12.50 

Copies  available  for  1947,  48  and  49 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.  INC. 

Dept.  J 
55  Fifth  Avenue.   New  York  3 


REPRINTS  AVAILABLE 

At  Special  Rates 

REPORT  OF  NATIONAL 

CONFERENCE 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Reprints  of  Special 

Section,   reporting  the 

Conference 

Single  copy 1 5 

25  copies  $3.00 

50  copies  $5.00 

IOO  copies   $9.00 

Quantity  rates  for  bulk  orders. 

Survey  Associates  Inc. 
II2  East  1 9  Street 

New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


Letters  &  Life 

from  page  92 

consider  these  examples  as  a  stimulus 
for  exploring  funds  in  his  own  particu- 
lar area. 

The  bibliography,  brought  up  to  date 
and  enlarged  in  Volume  II,  would  be 
more  useful  had  it  been  annotated  or 
subclassified.  It  includes  references  to 
compilations  made  by  public  or  private 
organizations  in  twenty  states  of  grants 
or  loans  available  to  students  of  their 
state. 

These  data  may  encourage  persons  in 
other  states  to  see  what  is  happening  to 
their  own  youth  who  desire  a  better 
education  and  lack  the  means.  It  is  in 
such  wider  use  that  this  work  of  refer- 
ence may  indeed  achieve  its  true  sig- 
nificance. 

For  here  is  a  statement  of  how  we  try 
to  make  real  the  American  dream  that 
in  a  democracy  advanced  education 
should  be  based  not  solely  on  economic 
status,  but  on  the  individual's  qualifica- 
tions. With  this  statement  in  an  open 
book  before  us,  we  are  enabled  to  make 
a  thoughtful  appraisal  of  our  whole  ap- 
proach to  providing  education  for  young 
people  able  to  profit  by  it. 

EMMA  SEIPP 

Vocational  Advisory  Service 
New  Yor^  City 


THIS  HAPPENED  IN  PASADENA,  by 
David  Hulburd.    Macmillan.   $2.50 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SCANDAL,  by 

Earl  Conrad.  John  Day.  #3.50 

THIS  NOTE  ON  THE  ABOVE  BOOKS  IS 
written  from  San  Francisco,  where 
the  quake  shocks  of  two  conventions  still 
reverberate. 

The  week  of  last  Independence  Day, 
5,000  representatives  of  the  million  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion gathered  to  discuss  their  plans  and 
troubles.  David  Hulburd's  "This  Hap- 
pened in  Pasadena"  was  carried  by  so 
many  delegates  as  to  suggest  that  it  must 
be  the  chosen  textbook  for  the  meetings. 
In  a  sense  it  was,  for  it  documented  the 
convention's  central  theme  —  the  spread- 
ing" attacks  on  the  public  schools  and 
their  teachers. 

On  the  heels  of  the  home-bound  edu- 
cators, 600  delegates  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  came  to  town. 
None  was  seen  by  this  observer  carry- 
ing a  copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. The  author,  content,  and  spirit 
of  that  immortal  document  seemed  to  be 
unknown.  The  Sons,  in  oratory,  re- 
ports, and  resolutions  called  the  NEA  a 
"conspiracy"  to  force  communism  on  the 


United  States;  they  labeled  (without  evi- 
dence) 50,000  teachers  as  "radical  and 
at  least  somewhat  red." 

Here  was  offered,  as  if  in  a  mood  of 
accommodation,  exactly  the  sort  of  thing 
the  educators  had  been  talking  about 
the  week  before,  exactly  the  sort  of  thing 
that  had  come  to  the  surface  in  Pasa- 
dena more  than  a  year  ago.  In  that  fair 
city,  a  coalition  made  up  of  racial  and 
social  snobbery  had  become  sufficiently 
vocal  to  stall  a  program  of  school  ex- 
pansion and  improvement  and  to  unseat 
Superintendent  Willard  Goslin. 

Mr.  Hulburd,  for  twenty  years  a 
writer  and  sub-editor  of  Time,  has  pro- 
duced a  careful  account  of  the  entire 
case,  wisely  allowing  the  facts  to  do  most 
of  his  editorializing.  It  is  an  excellent 
report.  And  what  makes  it  of  national 
importance  is  that  it  portrays  more  than 
an  isolated  local  situation.  NEA  dele- 
gates listened  to  stories  of  similar  at- 
tacks in  Colorado,  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, Texas,  and  Michigan.  They  ex- 
amined samples  of  the  emotionalized 
antischool  literature  coming  in  quantity 
from  such  sources  as  Allen  Zoll's  Na- 
tional Council  for  American  Education. 
They  heard  the  NEA  secretary,  Glen 
Snow  identify  by  name  and  address 
"groups  creating  distrust  of  public  edu- 
cation." They  were  told  by  members  of 
their  own  Commission  for  the  Defense 
of  Democracy  how  these  groups  operate. 
But  if  you  want  the  whole  picture  read 
Hulburd's  book. 

EARL  CONRAD'S  "THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
Scandal,"  after  its  fine  opening  chapter, 
is  a  hodge-podge  structure  of  facts  and 
figures,  quotations,  anecdotes,  and  gra- 
phic displays  which  fail  to  support  the 
author's  scandalous  conclusions — such 
as,  for  example,  that  the  schools  are  high- 
ways into  the  insane  asylums.  Quite 
contrary  to  Mr.  Conrad's  good  inten- 
tions, many  of  his  hotter  paragraphs  will 
be  welcome  material  to  the  antischool 
groups  and  pamphleteers.  His  book 
would  be  twice  as  effective  if  it  were 
half  as  hysterical. 

Both  these  reports  prompt  a  feeling 
that  the  schools  are  weak  in  their  public 
relations.  They  are  slow  to  explain  and 
defend  themselves  (except  to  each  other)  _ 
in  advance  of  attack.  They  do  not  com- 
municate their  story  to  their  patrons.  If 
the  school  administration  failed  in  Pasa- 
dena it  was  in  this,  that  it  tried  too 
bluntly  to  do  too  much  too  fast.  Its 
friends  who  rallied  valiantly,  but  be- 
latedly, should  have  been  "sold"  months 
before.  FARNSWORTH  CROWDER 

Palo  Alto,  California 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORKER.  Graduate  of 
accredited  school  of  social  work  for  general 

•  hospital  with  a  teaching  program.  Experience 
not  required.  Minimum  salary  $2700.  Good 
supervision  and  good  personnel  practices. 
Write  Director,  Social  Service,  Charlotte  Me- 
morial Hospital,  Charlotte  3,  North  Carolina. 


CASEWORKER— Children's  Agency.  Graduate 
of  accredited  school.  Salary  from  $3000. 
Apply  to  Director,  Catholic  Charities  Bureau, 
1027  Superior  Avenue,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 


CASEWORKER — in  progressive,  multiple  serv- 
ice agency — for  supervision  of  children  in 
boarding  homes.  Salary  commensurate  with 
training  and  experience.  Iowa  Children's 
Home  Society,  206  Savings  &  Loan  Building, 
Des  Moines  9,  Iowa. 


CASEWORKER:  Catholic  graduate  of  accred- 
ited School  of  Social  Work  with  particular 
experience  in  Child  Welfare.  Desire  woman 
about  35  years  of  age.  Salary  $4,000  plus  car 
expenses.  Write  Rey.  John  Roach,  Catholic 
Charities,  1034  Electric  Bldg.,  Houston,  Texas. 


FIELD  COUNSELLOR— Male,  graduate  school 
of  social  work  for  work  with  teen  age  boys  in 
progressive  training  school  and  in  Cleveland. 
Regular  psychiatric  and  psychological  services. 
Civil  Service  position ;  starting  salary,  $3600. 
Apply  Superintendent,  Cleveland  Boys'  School, 
Hudson,  Ohio. 


CASEWORKER  with  graduate  training  for 
small,  progressive  family  and  children's  agency 
in  Pennsylvania's  highest  city.  Opportunity 
for  rounded  experience.  $3,000  plus  credit  for 
experience.  United  Charities,  107  Madison 
Avenue,  West  Hazleton,  Penna. 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 

TOc  A  Word 
Minimum  Space  $2 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


GROUP  WORKER  (Male)  with  training  and 
experience,  now  resident  New  York  City. 
Experienced  Community  Center  work,  camp- 
ing education.  Anxious  to  establish  with  Social 
Service  Agency  in  children's  or  youth  field 
vicinity  Metropolitan  New  York.  May_  also 
consider  overseas  assignment  if  sufficiently 
challenging.  Available  after  January  1.  _  In- 
terested organizations  invited  to  communicate 
indicating  possibility  available.  9217  Survey. 

PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKER— Position 

desired  in  clinic  with  team  work  approach. 
Experienced;  AAPSW  member.  Woman;  di- 
agnostic school;  M.S.W.  Therapy,  student 
program,  primary  interests.  Prefer  Middle 
or  Southwest.  References  provided.  9228 
Survey. 


ADMINISTRATOR  with  Doctor's  degree  in 
Counseling  and  Guidance  interested  in  Super- 
intendency  of  State  Training  School  or  Juve- 
nile Hall,  or  position  as  Chief  of  Juvenile 
Bureau  or  Probation  Department.  Now  Ad- 
ministrator in  City  Schools ;  formerly  Psy- 
chologist of  State  Training  School.  Highest 
references.  9223  Survey. 


RATES 

Classified  Advertising 

Display 50c     per     line 

Non-display '<)<•     per    word 

Minimum     Charge     .     $2.OO     per     insertion 

Closing   date:    8th    of    month 

preceding    publication. 

The     Survey 


112   East    19  Street 


New  York   3 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


NEW    DIRECTIONS    AGENCY 

Professional  Agency 

Zalaine  Hull 


Specialists  in  top  personnel 
for  non-profit  organizations. 
152  W.   42nd   St.  By  appointment 

New  York    18,    N.  Y.  Wisconsin  7-6636 


KEYSTONE  Personnel  Associates 

1  East  42  St.,  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 
Beatrice  Roulston— Ma.  2-7575 

Opportunities  in  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Community  Organizations  and  Social 
Welfare  Agencies. 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN, INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York,  PL.  7-8590.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework, 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 


Classified  Cues 


Send 
Food . . . 

War  refugees  in  Korea  .  .  . 
Little  meat  in  Britain  and 
Israel  .  .  .  Recurrent  fear  of 
famine  in  India  .  .  .  Much  of 
our  world  is  hungry  today! 

Your  $10  CARE  food  pack- 
age gift  will  nourish  rela- 
tives, friends,  families  who 
need  a  friend,  in  Europe  and 
Asia.  All  deliveries  guaran- 
teed. 

CARE 

20  Broad  St.,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISING 

is  due  the  8th  of  the  month 
preceding  publication 


Classified  Cues 


SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES. 
PAPERS.  Research,  revnion,  bibliographic*, 
etc.  O»er  twenty  yean'  experience  terTing 
buiy  professional  persons.  Prompt  service  ex- 
tended. AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU. 
137  Cottage  St.,  Jersey  City  6.  N.  J. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE.  Books  on 
Social  Work,  Gerontology,  and  Mental  Hy 
giene.  Greeley  Square  Book  Store,  Box  18, 
Tremout  Station,  New  York  57. 


PROTECTIVE  STERILIZATION.  Free  lit 
erature  describing  the  absence  of  undesued 
effects  and  the  protection  surgical  sterilization 
giYes  to  this  generation  of  the  insane  and  tht 
feebleminded  and  their  potential  children 
Human  Betterment  League  of  North  Carolina. 
Box  3036,  Winston  Salem,  North  Carotins 


McKAY    ASSOCIATES 

112  East  19  Street       New  York  3.  N.  Y. 

Consultants  on  Service  to  the  Blind 
Consultation  service  on  a  fee  basis  for 
Councils  of  Social  Agencies,  Institutions  for 
the  Aged,  and  Family  Service  Agencies. 
Advice  on  program  planning,  case  consult- 
ation service  and  community  organization 
of  service  to  the  blind. 


SEEMAN     BROS.,     INC.,     Groceries.     Hudson 
and   North  Moore  Streets.  New  York. 


KNIGHTSHELME  FARM 
Meredith,  New  Hampshire 

•  Eat   home   cooked    New   England 
meals 

•  .Sleep  in  large  comfortable  rooms 

•  Roam   fifty  acres   of  woods  and 
fields 

•  Drink  in  the  beauty  of  the  White 
Mountains 

•  Browse   in   the   pine    panelled    li- 
brary 

•  Enjoy   peace   and   quiet  of  rural 
New  England 

•  Pay  modest  rates 

"A   fireplace  and  Whippoortcitt  urith  every  room." 

Mrs.  Howard  Knight 

Knightshelme 
Meredith,  New  Hampshire 


REPORT  of  the  Midcentury 
White  House  Conference 

on 

Children  and  Youth 

Reprints  of  Special 

Section,  reporting  the 

Conference 

Single  copy  .15 

25  copies  $3.00 

50  copies  $5.00 

100  copies $9.00 

Quantity  rates  on  request 

Survey  Associates  Inc. 

112  East  19  Street 

New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


FEBRUARY     1952 
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BOSTON  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 


A  GRADUATE  PROFES- 
SIONAL SCHOOL,  OFFER- 
ING  A  UNIQUE  PREPARA- 
TION FOR  THE  MANY 
CAREERS  IN  THE 
SOCIAL  SERVICES 

Family  Counseling 
Child  Care 

Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Public  Assistance 
Community  Organization 
Medical  Social  Work 

Address:  THE  DEAN 

Boston  College  School  of  Social  Work 
126  Newbury  Street,   Boston    16,   Mass. 

CATALOGUE  SENT  ON  REQUEST 


Professional  Education  Leading  to  the  d«qr«»  of  M.S. 

Medical  Social  Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 

Family  and  Child  Welfare 
Social  Research 

Catalog  will  be  sent  on  request. 
51  Commonwealth  Avenue  Boston,  Mass. 


Case  Work,  Psychiatric  Social  Work,  Medical  Social 
Work,  Croup  Work. 

Summer  term  for  experienced  social  workers 
begins  May  26,  1952. 

Fall  semester  begins  September  17,   1952. 

For  information  and  catalogue,  apply  to  the 
School. 


264  Bay  State  Road 


Boston  15,  Massachusetts 


George  Warren  Brown 
School  of  Social  Work 

WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY 

St.  Louis  5,  Missouri 

Master  of  Social  Work 

A  professional  graduate  two-year  curriculum:  A 
generic  first  year;  a  specialized  second  year  in  family 
case  work,  child  welfare,  medical  social  work,  psy- 
chiatric social  work,  social  group  work,  public  wel- 
fare administration,  social  welfare  administration, 
social  work  research. 

Doctor  of  Social  Work 

A  professional  degree  based  on  a  research  concentra- 
tion requires  a  minimum  of  two  years'  work,  after 
three  years  of  experience  following  the  master's 
degree. 

Early  inquiry  and  application  for  either  program 
advised  for  admission  in  fall  or  spring  semester. 

For  further  information,  write  to  The  Dean. 


HANDBOOK  OF  PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS 

32d  edition,  1024  pp.,  $8.00 

An  Annual  Guide  and  Survey  of  Private  Schools 
and  Colleges.  Critically  describes  or  lists  and  classifies 
geographically  and  in  many  other  ways  Boarding  and 
Day  Schools,  Junior  and  Senior  Colleges. 

EXTENDING  HORIZONS 

196  pp.,  red  silk  cloth,  $2.00 

Reveals  how  the  new  revelations  may  pierece  the 
curtain  of  ignorance.  Explains  how  the  mystery  of 
human  behavior  is  gradually  expelled  as  knowledge 
increases. 

STILL  AVAILABLE 

DANGEROUS  TRENDS,  196  pp.,  $2.00;  MAD 
OR  MUDDLED,  196  pp.,  $2.50;  THE  CONTIN- 
UING BATTLE  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  THE 
MIND  OF  YOUTH,  168  pp.,  $2.00;  THE  FUTURE 
OF  EDUCATION,  256  pp.,  $3.00;  WAR  AND 
EDUCATION,  512  pp.,  $5.00;  BETWEEN  TWO 
WARS:  The  Failure  of  Education  1920-1940,  616  pp., 
$6.00. 

EDUCATIONAL  COUNSELING 
FOR  PARENTS 

Hundreds  of  families  have  been  helped  in  finding 
the  right  schools  or  camps  for  their  children.  Catalogs 
and  requested  information  can  be  supplied.  For  con- 
sultation or  extended  correspondence,  a  fee  is  charged 
parents  able  to  pay. 

Circulars  and  further  particulars  on  request 

PORTER  SARGENT 

11    Beacon  Street  Boston  8,   Mass. 
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"Good  Place  -to  Wirk 


Telephone  people  know  from  their  ex- 
perience over  many  years  that  the  telephone 
company  is  "a  good  place  to  work." 

Wages  are  good,  with  regular,  progres- 
sion raises.  There  is  a  complete  Benefit  and 
Pension  Plan  with  all  costs  paid  by  the 
company. 

The  work  is  interesting,  with  many 
opportunities  for  advancement.  Last  year, 


for  instance,  more  than  45,000  Bell  Tele- 
phone men  and  women  were  promoted  to 
higher  jobs. 

Telephone  people  have  found  respect 
and  opportunity  in  the  business.  They've 
found  pleasant  associates  and  fair  play; 
significantly,  about  one  out  of  every  four 
new  employees  is  recommended  by  a 
present  employee. 


BELL     TELEPHONE     SYSTEM 


DIRECTORY     OF     ORGANIZATIONS 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  ON  MENTAL 
DEFICIENCY,  INC.  A  National  Associa- 
tion devoted  to  the  care,  education,  train- 
ing, community  placement  and  »uperTision 
of  retarded  and  mentally  defective  children 
and  adulu.  Membership  $6.00  per  year. 
Publisher!  of  American  Journal  of  Mental 
Deficiency,  quarterly,  $7.00  per  year;  and 
A.A.M.D.  New»,  $1.50  per  year:  annual 
Directory  of  members,  including  list  of  pub- 
lie  and  private  institution*  for  retarded,  $3 
per  copy.  Applications,  subscriptions  and 
orders  to  P.  O.  Bex  96,  Willimantic,  Con- 
necticut. 

AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY,  INC.,  47 
Beaver  Street,  New  York  4,  N.  Y.  Founded 
in  1913  for  the  control  of  cancer.  Has  61 
chartered  divisions  under  which  local  units 
operate.  Raises  funds  annually  to  support 
cancer  research,  education  of  the  public  and 
physicians,  improvement  of  standards  of 
cancer  diagnosis  and  treatment.  New  edu- 
cational materials  include:  films,  "Breast 
Self-Examination"  and  "Man  Alive,"  publi- 
cations, "CA"  (medical  journal)  and  "CAN- 
CER NEWS"  (for  volunteers,  general  pub- 
lic, etc.),  TV  shorts,  radio  transcriptions, 
and  displays,  pamphlets  ;  such  material  ob- 
tainable from  the  Society's  divisions  and 
local  units. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC.—  15  West  16th  Street,  New 
York.  A  national  organization  conducting 
research  and  field  service.  Library.  Me 
chanical  appliances  for  the  blind.  William 
Ziegler,  Jr.,  President;  M.  Robert  Barnett, 
Executive  Director. 


AMERICAN  FRIENDS  SERVICE  COMMIT- 
«*EE>i>i[MC-J  <Q?ake«>  (1917);  20  S.  12th 
St.,  Philadelphia,  7;  Lewis  M.  Hoskins, 
Executive  Secretary;  Clarence  E.  Pickett, 
Honorary  Secretary.  Activities :  The  Com- 
mittee represents  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
relief  and  social  welfare  services  on  a  non- 
sectarian  basis  and  without  discrimination 
of  race  or  nationality.  Present  activities  in- 
clude the  following:  relief  and  rehabilitation 
projects  in  Austria,  France,  Germany,  India, 
Israel,  Italy,  Japan,  Pakistan;  refugee  aid 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad ;  race 
relations,  including  a  job  opportunities  pro- 
gram and  a  visiting  lectureship;  economic 
relations,  including  an  industrial  relations 
seminar  and  youth  projects  of  interneships 
in  industry  and  cooperatives ;  international 
relations,  including  institutes  of  interna- 
tional relations  for  high  school  age  and 
adults  in  communities  on  the  United  States 
and  seminars  for  foreign  and  American 
students  ill  the  United  States,  Europe  and 
Asia;  self-help  housing  projects  in  cities 
and  rural  areas;  and  youth  projects  for 
young  people,  in  addition  to  the  interne- 
ships,  institutes,  and  seminars  mentioned 
above,  including  work  camps  in  the  United 
Mates,  Mexico  and  Europe,  and  Institutional 
Service  Units  in  state  mental  and  correc- 
tional institutions. 


AMERICAN  HEARING  SOCIETY-817  14th 
St.,  N.W.,  Fifth  Floor,  Washington  5,  D.C. 
A  national  organization  devoted  to  preven- 
fcon  of  deafness,  conservation  of  hearing  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  hard  of  hearing. 
Monthly  publication,  HEARING  NEWS 
$3.00  a  year.  Literature  for  sale.  Infor- 
mation given  concerning  problems  of  the 
hard  of  hearing.  Field  Service,  Thomas  L. 
Tolan,  M.D.,  President;  W.  Earl  Prosser 
Executive  Vice  President;  Claude  W 
Kniseley,  Treasurer. 


THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  FAMILY 
RELATIONS  (inc.  1930),  directed  by  Paul 
Popenoe.  Public  education,  personal  service 
research.  Write  for  list  of  publications, 
5287  Suniet  Blvd.,  LOJ  Angeles  27,  Calif. 


THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS. 
Administered  through  national  headquarters 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  four  area  offices 
in  Alexandria,  Va.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  St.  Louis. 
Mo.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  There  are  3,727 
local  chapters,  organized  mostly  on  a  county 
basis.  Services  of  the  Red  Cross  are:  Serv- 
ices to  the  Armed  Forces  and  Veterans  (in- 
cluding Home  Service)  ;  the  National  Blood 
Program;  International  Activities;  Disaster 
Services ;  Nursing  Services ;  Food  and  Nu- 
trition Service ;  Safety  Services ;  Service 
Groups;  Junior  Red  Cross;  and  College 
Activities. 


BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  2  Park  Ave.. 
New  York  16,  N.  Y.  Incorporated  1910  and 
chartered  by  Congress  in  1916  to  develop 
character  in  boys  and  train  them  in  citizen- 
ship. Programs :  Cub  Scouting — 8,  9  and 
10;  Boy  Scouting— 11,  12  and  13;  Explor- 
ing— 14  and  upward,  available  locally 
through  sponsorship  by  schools,  churches, 
fraternal  orders,  civic  groups,  etc.  Tohn  M. 
Schiff,  Pres.,  Dr.  Arthur  A.  Schuck,  Chief 
Scout  Executive. 


BOYS'  ATHLETIC  LEAGUE,  INC.,  112  East 
19th  Street,  New  York  3,  Algonquin  4-1753. 
Arranges  invitation  tournaments  in  indoor 
and  outdoor  sports  for  Boys'  Clubs,  Social 
Settlements,  Community  Centers,  Church 
Houses,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  Y.  M.  H.  A.'s,  etc., 
throughout  Greater  New  York.  Gustavus  T. 
Kirby,  Honorary  President ;  Jacob  Eichel, 
President ;  Arthur  Price,  Treasurer  ;  Willard 
L.  Kauth,  Director.  Sponsors :  The  Benja- 
min Harrison  Recreation  Center,  657  Tenth 
Avenue;  Lincoln  Recreation  Center,  2025 
Seventh  Avenue ;  Theodore  Roosevelt  Rec- 
reation Center,  2077  Second  Ave. ;  Open 
House  Recreation  Center,  1766  Lexington 
Avenue ;  Tot-Lot  Playground,  422  West  49 
Street;  Tot-Lot,  110  East  110  Street ;  Camp 
Sebago,  Camp  Wakonda  and  Camp  Orenda 
in  the  Palisade-Interstate  Park,  Visiting 
Film  Service,  55  West  42nd  Street. 


CAMP  FIRE  GIRLS,  INC.,  16  E.  48  St.,  New 
York  17,  N.  Y.  Founded  1910  by  progres- 
sive educators,  "to  perpetuate  the  spiritual 
ideals  of  the  home  and  to  stimulate  and 
aid  in  the  formation  of  habits  making  for 
health  and  character."  Girls,  7  to  18,  of 
all  races  and  religions,  participate  in  ac- 
tivities related  to  the  Seven  Crafts :  Home, 
Outdoors,  Creative  Arts,  Frontiers,  Busi- 
ness. Sports  and  Games,  and  Citizenship. 
President,  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Blalock;  Na- 
tional Director,  Miss  Martha  F.  Allen. 


CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
—24  West  40  Street,  New  York  18.  A 
league  of  children's  agencies  and  institutions 
to  secure  improved  standards  and  methodi 
in  their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also 
cooperates  with  other  children's  agenciei, 
cities,  states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and 
other  civic  groups  to  work  out  worthwhile 
results  in  phase  of  child  welfare  in  which 
they  are  interested. 


DIVISION  OF  HOME  MISSIONS  NATION- 
AL COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES 
OF  CHRIST  IN  U.S.A.— 297  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City.  The  inter-denominational 
home  niission  body  of  22  denominations. 
Executive  Secretaries,  Edith  E.  Lowry, 
Rev.  I.  George  Nace. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CITY  MANAGERS' 
ASS'N.,  1313  E.  60  Street,  Chicago  37,  111. 
I'o  aid  in  improving  municipal  admimstra 
tion  (1)  the  Municipal  Year  Book,  (2) 
Public  Management,  monthly  journal  on 
local  government,  (3)  Management  Informa 
tion  Service  for  Cities  on  fee  basis,  (4) 
Eight  correspondence  courses  in  municipal 
management.  Write  for  more  details. 


GIRL  SCOUTS  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  155  East 
44th  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Murray 
Hill  2-2505,  ext.  35.  President:  Mrs.  Roy  F. 
Layton.  Founded  in  1912  to  help  girls  be- 
tween the  ages  of  7  and  17  prepare,  with 
volunteer  adult  leadership,  for  their  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  home  and  as  active 
citizens  in  the  community  and  in  the  world. 
Girl  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A.  offer  activities  in 
eleven  program  fields  covering  international 
*  friendship,  outdoor  life,  homemaking,  the 
arts,  and  future  vocations. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  DEAF. 
121  Wcsit  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  1,  111. 
Byron  B.  Burnes,  President;  Robert  M. 
Greenmun,  Secretary  -Treasurer.  Organized 
1880.  Incorporated  1900.  Objects:  Edu 
rational,  Social,  Industrial  Welfare  of  thr 
Deaf,  Quadrennial  National  Conventions. 
Official  Organ,  The  Silent  Worker,  $3.50 
year.  Lists  achievements  of  deaf  in  Indus 
try,  Education.  Sports,  and  Religion.  Sec- 
tion for  Parents  of  Deaf  Children. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  ON  ALCO- 
HOLISM, INC.,  2  East  103rd  Street,  New 
York  29,  New  York.  A  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion serving  as  the  national  voluntary  health 
agency  in  the  field  of  alcoholism.  Its  pro- 
gram is  aimed  at  prevention  of  this  great 
medical  and  social  problem  through  educa- 
tion, rehabilitation  and  community  services. 
On  a  nationwide  basis  it  serves  as  a  center 
of  information  and  material  on  the  subject 
of  alcoholism.  It  organizes  citizens'  com- 
mittees in  communities  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  guides  these  local  affiliates  in  pro- 
grams of  education  and  action.  Speakers 
and  lecturers  are  provided  to  interested 
groups.  Provides  community  service  for  the 
treatment  of  alcoholics,  and  establishes  In- 
formation Centers  for  guidance  to  alcoholics 
and  their  families. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK,  22  West  Gay  St.,  Columbus  15, 
Ohio;  Lester  1$.  Granger,  President.  The 
N.  C.  S.  W.  is  an  association  of  individual 
and  organization  members  to  promote  and 
share  in  discussion  of  the  problems  and 
methods  of  social  work  and  related  fields. 
It  holds  annual  meetings  and  publishes  Pro- 
ceedings and  selected  papers.  Any  inter- 
ested person  or  organization  may  join.  Dues 
for  individuals  start  at  $4.00,  for  organiza- 
tions at  $15.00.  Dues  of  $7.50  or  more 
bring  full  benefits,  including  free  Proceed- 
ings. 79th  Annual  Meeting,  1952,  Chicago, 
111. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN,  One  West  47th  Street,  New 
York  19,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Irving  M.  Engel, 
president.  Mrs  Elsie  Elfenbein,  Executive 
Director.  Oldest  organization  of  its  type, 
founded  1893  ;  membership  94,000  in  240 
Sections,  including  Councilettes  (teen-agers) 
and  Juniors  (young  career  women).  Pro- 
gram includes  EDUCATION  for  social  re- 
form and  international  understanding  for 
peace;  COMMUNITY  SERVICES,  800 
projects  throughout  America  for  service  to 
foreign  born,  hospital  recreation,  old  age 
clubs,  mental  hygiene,  aid  to  underprivileged 
children;  OVERSEAS  support  for  School 
of  Education  of  Hebrew  University  in 
Jerusalem,  scholarships  for  students  of  so- 
cial work  and  related  subjects  in  15  coun- 
tries for  study  in  America,  clothing  and 
work-play  materials  for  children  in  needy 
areas,  and  home  in  Paris  for  unattached 
Jewish  girls. 


ASSOCIATION     FOR     FAMILY     LIVING. 

Professional  leadership  for  discussion  groups 
in  family  life  education.  Counseling  by  psy- 
chiatric social  workers.  Pamphlet  list  free. 
28  East  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  111. 
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NATIONAL  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 
RETIREMENT  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  10 
East  40th  Street,  New  York  16.  Organ 
ized  1945  to  provide  a  nonprofit  retirement 
program  for  heaUh  and  welfare  agencies  to 
supplement  Social  Security.  More  than 
2300  organizations  and  agencies  covering 
25,000  workers,  use  the  facilities  of  this 
Retirement  Association.  The  Plan  provides 
transferability  between  member  organiza- 
tions. Write  for  information. 
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LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY 

— Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  prob- 
lems of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlets,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups. 
Executive  Director,  Harry  W.  Laidler,  112 
East  19th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


DIRECTORY     OF     ORGANIZATIONS 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION 
— 315  Fourth  Ave..  New  York  City.  To 
bring  to  everybody  in  America,  young  or 
old,  an  opportunity  to  find  the  best  and  moit 
satisfying  recreational  use  of  leisure  time 
through  participation  in  music,  drama,  spom 
and  garnet,  arts  and  crafts,  nature  activities  ; 
and  to  help  secure  adequate  playground, 
recreation  centers,  swimming  pools,  beaches, 
•tbletic  fields  and  other  recreational  facilities. 


THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS,  INC., 
11  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 
Davis  E.  Geiger,  President;  Lawrence  J. 
Linck,  Executive  Director.  The  Society 
through  its  2000  state  and  local  member 
units  seeks  to  provide  health,  welfare,  edu- 
cational, recreational,  vocational  and  employ- 
ment services  to  all  types  of  handicapped 
persons,  adjusting  its  services  to  each  com- 
munity and  the  programs  of  other  agencies. 
Maintains  special  cerebral  palsy  services : 
consultation  by  professional  staff;  loan 
library.  Financed  by  annual  sale  of  Easter 
Seals.  Publishes  "The  Crippled  Child,"  a 
magazine  for  parents  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren, bimonthly,  $2.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIA- 
TION—1790  Broadway  at  58th  St.,  New 
York.  Dr.  James  E.  Perkins,  managing  di- 
rector. Pamphlets  of  methods  and  program* 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publica- 
tions sold  and  distributed  through  state  asso- 
ciations in  every  state.  American  Review  of 
Tuberculosis  medical  journal.  $10.00  a  year; 
and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 


MARGARET  SANGER  RESEARCH  BUREAU 

17  W.  16th  St.,  N.  Y.  11,  N.  Y.  Wa  9-6200. 
Abraham   Stone,    M.D.,    Director. 
Daily  9  A.M.   to  5    P.M. 
Saturday   9   A.M.   to   Noon. 
Wednesday  &  Thursday  eve..  5  to  8  P.M. 
Services — Contraception,    Infertility,    Pre- 
marital  and   Marital   Consultation. 


THE  NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  FOR  IN- 
FANTILE PARALYSIS,  INC..  120  Broad- 
way, New  York  5,  N.  Y.  A  non-profit 
organization  pledged  to  lead,  direct  and 
unify  the  fight  against  infantile  paralysis 
and  supported  by  the  March  of  Dimes. 
Through  more  than  2,900  Chapters  serving 
every  county  of  the  nation,  it  helps  pay  for 
the  best  available  care  and  treatment  for 
polio  patients  whose  families  cannot  pay  full 
costs  unaided,  regardless  of  age,  race,  creed 
or  color,  and  assists  in  staffing  and  equip- 
ping local  polio  centers.  It  supports  scien- 
tific investigation  into  the  cause,  prevention, 
cure  and  treatment  of  infantile  paralysis 
and  finances  the  professional  training  of 
scientific  and  medical  personnel.  It  main- 
tains a  year-round  program  of  public  infor- 
mation and  education  about  the  disease. 


NATIONAL    HOUSING    CONFERENCE, 

1025  Vermont  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  A  citizens'  organization,  working 
to  help  secure  a  better  housed  America, 
promoting  slum  clearance,  public  low-rent 
housing,  urban  redevelopment,  and  housing 
for  families  of  middle  income.  Acts  as 
coordinating  agency  for  housing  informa- 
tion to  labor,  veterans',  religious,  social  wel- 
fare, educational,  minority  and  public  in- 
terest organizations.  Monthly  newsletter, 
special  reports  and  studies  throughout  the 
year,  and  Annual  Meeting.  Lee  F.  Johnson, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


NATIONAL  INFORMATION  BUREAU, 
INC.,  205  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17, 
N.  Y.  A  non-profit  Bureau,  established  in 
1918,  to  improve  standards  in  the  field  of 
philanthropy,  national  and  international, 
and  to  advise  contributors  in  their  giving. 
Some  600  different  philanthropic  agencies 
are  inquired  about  annually.  The  Bureau  in- 
vestigates agencies  and  reports  whether 
eight  essential  standards  as  to  reliability  and 
effectiveness  are  met.  Bureau  members  who 
are  eligible  for  its  confidential  reports  in- 
clude individuals,  corporations,  chambers  of 
commerce,  some  1300  community  chests  and 
councils  and  56  foundations.  Publishes  an- 
nually "Giver's  Guide  to  National  Philan- 
thropy," price  10c,  and  periodic  newsletters 
to  members.  Inquiries  welcomed. 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE,  a  voluntary 
service  agency  organized  in  1910,  is  de- 
signed primarily  to  promote  equal  economic 
opportunity  and  better  race  relations.  Oper- 
ates nationally  through  branches  in  59  cities 
and  30  states.  Conducts  research  and  com- 
munity surveys  as  basis  for  its  services. 
Specializes  in  securing  full  use  of  Negro 
manpower  in  public  and  private  employment. 
Publishes  special  bulletins  on  interracial 
and  community  problems.  Provides  fellow- 
shins  in  Social  Work.  Solicits  contributions 
and  gifts.  1133  Broadway,  New  York  10 
X.  Y.  WAtkins  4-0505. 


THE  NATIONAL  VOCATIONAL  QUID 
ANCE  ASSOCIATION.  Campbell  B 
Beard,  Executive  Secretary.  1424  16th  St.. 
N.W.  Washington  6,  D.  C..  is  the  profes- 
sional organization  for  counselors  and  others 
engaged  and  interested  in  vocational  guid- 
ance and  the  publishers  of  OCCUPATIONS, 
the  Vocation*!  Guidance  Journal. 


THE  OSBORNE  ASSOCIATION.  INC..  1U 
East  30th  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y.  Tele 
phone  MUrrayhill  5-9720-9721.  Activities: 
— Collects  information  about  correctional  in 
•titutions  and  works  to  improve  correctional 
methods  and  standards.  Aids  released  pris- 
oners in  their  problems  of  readjustment  by 
securing  employment  and  giving  such  other 
assistance  as  they  may  require.  Austin  H. 
MacCortnick.  Exec.  Dir. ;  Robt.  R.  Han- 
num.  Dir.  of  Vocational  Placement. 


THE  VOLUNTEERS  OP  AMERICA,  J« 
West  28th  Street,  New  York  1.  N.  Y.  A 
nationwide  religion-social  welfare  organi 
zat'cn  founded  in  1896  by  Ballington  Booth 
and  Maud  Ballington  Booth  to  meet  spir- 
itual and  varied  physical  needs  of  the  un 
adjusted  and  disadvantage!  of  all  nation 
alities  and  creeds  thru  institutions,  posts 
and  departments  in  most  major  American 
cities. 
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Letters  from  Survey  Readers 


In  Appreciation 

To  THE  EDITOR:  It  is  good  to  find  Katharine 
Lenroot's  contribution  in  the  December 
Survey. 

Among  the  many  excellent  things  it  gives 
us,  is  one  which  is  greatly  needed  by  many 
social  workers — historical  perspective.  So 
many  people  take  so  much  for  granted. 
I  keep  thinking  of  how  much  my  grand- 
children are  the  beneficiaries  of  the  work 
of  Julia  Lathrop,  Grace  Abbott,  Katharine 
Lenroot,  and  Martha  Eliot,  in  the  way  of 
all  the  knowledge  and  protection  that  now 
surround  them,  especially  in  contrast  to  the 
situation  of  their  grandfather  at  their  age. 
He  had  to  get  born  with  the  help  of  a 
half-breed  Sioux  Indian  midwife.  Through 
his  childhood  he  was  hounded  by  two  fears: 
first,  that  his  father  might  return  to  the 
ranch  from  a  visit  to  the  village  and  an 
nounce  that  hog  cholera  had  broken  out 
in  the  county.  It  had  devastated  our  herd. 
Or  second,  he  might  return  to  say  that  he 
heard  that  diphtheria  had  broken  out.  This 
was  terrifying  news  as  it  was  apt  to  happen 
each  year  and  had  killed  his  children's 
playmates. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  learned  that 
the  federal  government  had  a  Bureau  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  which  had  found  a 
remedy  for  hog  cholera. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  it  was  learned 
that  the  federal  government  had  a  bureau 
for  children.  In  fact,  this  lad  (grandfather 
to-be)  became  a  child,  welfare  worker  in 
1909  to  learn  that  we  were  just  in  the  stage 
of  recommending  a  Children's  Bureau. 

Since  that  time  he  has  seen  the  five 
White  House  Conferences  on  child  welfare 
and  ever  has  he  found  leadership  in  the 
Children's  Bureau.  And  what  leadership 
it  has  been!  It  would  be  well  for  officials 
to  take  note  of  the  outstanding  example  of 
public  administration  which  has  been  given 
these  United  States  by  the  three  great 
chiefs  of  the  Children's  Bureau.  This  kind 
of  high  grade,  nonpartisan,  effective  ad- 
ministration could  well  be  studied  by  many 
government  workers.  To  one  who  has 
lived  before  and  during  and  after  such 
accomplishments,  comes  a  deep  sense  of 
appreciation  which  I  hereby  express. 

I  am  grateful  to  The  Survey  for  remind- 
ing me  of  it.  CHENEY  C.  JONES 
The  New  England  Home  for 
Little    Wanderers,   Boston 

Unsung  Heroes 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  would  like  to  nominate 
[for  The  Survey  Award]  two  social  work- 
ers: John  and  Mary  Doe. 


Their  outstanding  contribution  to  social 
work  is  to  work  hard  and  well,  although 
they  never  quite  can  get  caught  up.  They 
work  long  hours  not  only  during  "working 
days'"  but  every  day  in  the  year.  On  and 
off  the  job  they  do  their  daily  stint  for 
human  decency,  for  mental  health,  for 
happier  families.  In  the  final  analysis,  they 
work  to  make  perhaps  the  greatest  docu- 
ment produced  by  man — the  American 
Constitution — come  alive  for  everyone. 

I  believe  this  contribution  merits  na- 
tional recognition  because  John  and  Mary 
are  never  "recognized"  nationally  or  lo- 
cally— yet  nationally  and  locally  they  do 
most  of  the  work  for  human  welfare.  They 
are  among  our  most  precious  citizens  and 
yet  they  are  always  underpaid  and  over- 
worked. They  are  ridiculed  and  insulted 
although  not  as  much  as  in  the  past — 
thanks  to  the  fact  that  John  is  in  large 
part  an  ex-GI  and  fairly  brawny.  They  are 
sometimes  vilified,  cross-examined,  and 
harassed  by  self-styled  patriots  and  self- 
seeking  politicians. 

1  nominate  John  and  Mary  Doe  because 
they  do  a  good  job  of  helping  people  in 
trouble  day  in  and  day  out,  and  it  is  high 
time  we  gave  them  a  national  pat  on  the 
back.  JOSEPH  ANDRIOLA 

Director,  Social  Service  Department, 
Patton  State  Hospital, 
Patton,  California 

She  Wants  to  Go  to  Work 

To  THE  EDITOR:  We  hear  so  much  about 
"doing  for  others" — when  one  wants  to  do 
so,  why  is  it  so  difficult  to  find  the  right 
place? 

For  instance,  I  have  a  friend  who  would 
go  into  an  institution,  or  do  publicity,  ad- 
vertising, or  administrative  work  with  one 
of  the  new  fight-this-disease  funds.  She 
has  been  in  private  business,  made  money, 
but  misses  that  sensation  of  "doing  for 
others,"  and  she  has  much  to  offer:  sound 
business  training,  including  bookkeeping, 
typing,  office  management;  background  as 
a  magazine  feature  writer  who  can  inter- 
pret social  welfare  problems;  nearly  ten 
years  in  money-raising  and  charity  cam- 
paigns; executive  ability  which  should  lead 
to  an  administrative  post. 

This  woman — still  in  her  forties — will 
work  North  or  South,  and  "live  in"  if 
necessary.  Yet  it  is  proving  very  difficult 
for  her  to  find  where  to  begin — the  red 
tape  tangles  her  footsteps;  state  agencies 
know  nothing  of  non-state,  and  vice  versa. 
Must  she  write  to  every  individual  insti- 
tution on  the  Atlantic  seaboard?  There 
appear,  in  most  states,  to  be  no  departments 


which  know  rates  of  payment,  hours  work- 
ed in  public  institutions,  and  so  on.  Some 
national  organizations  contacted  have  no 
local  control;  make  no  employment  or  per- 
sonnel suggestions. 

I  think  she  represents  an  unspoken  group 
who  would  work  in  institutions  or  in 
philanthropic  agencies  if  there  were  a 
clearer  way  for  them  to  make  application. 
Such  a  channel  would  also  attract  to  insti- 
tutions trained  workers  of  higher  caliber. 
MARIO  H.  HUTCH  INSON 
Norwich,  Connecticut 

The  Quaker  Way 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  would  like  to  add  a 
footnote  to  Rose  Albert  Porter's  excellent 
and  informative  article,  "Neighbor!  iness 
Rediscovered,"  in  your  February  issue.  .  .  . 
In  the  course  of  my  work  with  the  Inter- 
national Refugee  Organization,  I  was  able 
to  observe  at  first  hand  the  splendid  pro- 
grams inaugurated  by  the  Quakers  among 
DP's  and  Germans  alike.  With  a  small 
staff  and  limited  funds  they  have  been 
striving,  on  the  whole  successfully,  to  de- 
velop, at  the  grass  roots  level,  a  desire  for 
the  substance,  as  well  as  the  forms,  of 
democratic  expression. 

Despite  the  tireless  efforts  of  the  Quakers 
and  other  voluntary  organizations,  how- 
ever, to  achieve  what  many  in  this  coun- 
try consider  the  impossible,  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  vast  majority  of  Germans  will  be 
won  to  a  democratic  way  of  life  unless  the 
essential  pre-conditions  for  a  healthy 
democracy  are  established.  These  are,  in 
the  order  of  their  importance,  full  em- 
ployment which  assures  a  standard  of 
living  well  above  the  subsistence  level; 
seeking  out  and  encouraging  those  ele- 
ments in  the  population  which  were  never 
actively  pro-Nazi  (these  are  more  numer- 
ous than  most  of  us  believe) ;  a  positive 
system  of  values  that  will  have  meaning, 
in  terms  of  the  freedoms  we  espouse,  for 
the  man  in  the  street. 

As  yet  there  is  little  evidence  that  Allied 
policy  is  geared  to  these  basic  truisms.  The 
average  German  is  indifferent  to  politics  be- 
cause he  is  too  preoccupied  with  ele- 
mental needs.  Furthermore,  he  sees  all 
about  him  the  same  old  Nazi  politicians 
and  generals  back  in  power.  Under  these 
conditions,  a  rearmed  Germany  will  be  of 
dubious  value  to  Western  security.  At  this 
time,  our  State  Department  policy  makers 
could  do  worse  than  take  a  sheaf  out  of 
the  Quaker  book  and  seek  to  apply  national- 
ly what  the  Friends  are  doing  locally. 
Otherwise,  we  shall  be  creating  another 
Frankenstein.  LEON  LEFSON 

Sacramento,  California 
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Among  Ourselves 

THE  STORY  of  the  Reverend  Michael 
Scott,  militant  Christian  and  spokesman 
for  South-West  African  tribesmen,  moves 
from  one  dramatic  chapter  to  another,  (See 
"Michael  Scott  of  Africa,"  by  Elizabeth 
Ogg,  Tin  Survey,  August  1951.)  In  Jan- 
uary, in  an  unprecedented  action,  the 
Trusteeship  Committee  of  the  UN  Gen- 
eral Assembly  voted  to  "express  their  ad- 
miration and  gratitude"  to  the  British 
Anglican  missionary  after  he  read  mes- 
sages from  the  chiefs  of  the  Herrero, 
Damara,  and  Nama  tribes  of  South-West 
Africa,  and  pleaded  their  case.  Forty  states 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  joined 
in  the  action,  initiated  by  Iraq.  Earlier, 
the  government  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  refused  travel  permits  to  the  chiefs, 
and  its  delegation  to  the  UN  boycotted  the 
Trusteeship  Committee.  Shortly  after  Mr. 
Scott's  presentation  of  racial  issues  in  Paris, 
South  Africa  banned  him  as  an  undesir- 
able alien,  or,  as  Dr.  Malan  put  it,  "a  hos- 
tile and  fanatical  foreigner  and  agitator." 

TO  INCREASE  the    number   of  qualified 

college  graduates  entering  public  school 
teaching,  twenty-one  eastern  colleges  have 
joined  with  the  Harvard  Graduate  School 
of  Education  to  establish  a  cooperative  pro- 
gram for  training  elementary  and  second- 
ary school  teachers.  (See  "Remedy  for  the 
Teacher  Shortage,"  by  Adelaide  Nichols 
Baker,  The  Survey,  December.)  The  Ford 
Foundation's  Fund  for  the  Advancement 
of  Education  is  supporting  the  program 
with  $45,000  annually  for  three  years  to 
provide  fellowships,  and  $33,000  annually 
for  three  years  in  support  of  instruction 
and  administration. 

THE  FIRST  SERIES  of  the  Fiorina  Lask- 
er  Memorial  Lectures  will  be  given  this 
month  at  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine in  New  York  City  by  Katharine  Len- 
root,  former  chief  of  the  Children's  Bur- 
eau, and  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  Survey  Associates.  A  gift  to  the 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work  estab- 
lished this  living  memorial  to  a  distin- 
guished alumna — an  annual  series  of  lec- 
tures "designed  to  explore  significant  de- 
velopments in  the  science  and  art  of  social 
welfare."  In  the  three  1952  lectures,  Miss 
Lenroot  will  discuss  "Democracy  and  Our 
Children." 

FREDERICK  MORAN,  chairman  of  the 
New  York  State  Board  of  Parole,  who 
died  last  month  at  the  age  of  61,  was  one 
of  the  outstanding  social  workers  in  the 
field  of  delinquency.  A  graduate  of  the 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  Mr. 
Moran  had  been  a  state  parole  official  since 
1921,  when  he  was  appointed  secretary  of 
the  commission.  When  the  present  Division 
of  Parole  was  established  under  Governor 
Franklin  I).  Roosevelt  in  1931,  he  was 
named  executive  director.  Eight  years 
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later,  Governor  Lehman  named  him  to  the 
state  parole  board,  and  in  1942  he  was 
elected  chairman.  Mr.  Moran  wrote  wide- 
ly on  probation,  parole,  and  juvenile  de- 
linquency. In  a  tribute  to  him,  Governor 
Dewey  said,  "Fred  Moran  took  parole  from 
its  experimental  beginning  as  a  social  effort 
to  its  solid,  complete  success  as  an  instru- 
ment for  the  protection  of  the  community 
and  the  rehabilitation  of  human  beings." 

A  CORRECTION —  An  important  /cm 
slipped  out  of  the  price  of  "Scholarships, 
Fellowships  and  Loans,"  by  S.  Norman 
Fcingold  (Bellman)  reviewed  by  F.mma 
Seipp  of  the  Vocational  Advisory  Service, 
New  York  City,  in  the  February  Surrey. 


The  set  of  two  volumes   costs   S10 — not   a 
bargain  SI  as  stated,  by  proof-reading  error. 

TWENTY-ONE  PROTESTANT  denomi- 
nations will  take  part  this  month  in  a 
nationwide  drive  to  collect  clothing  ami 
funds  for  the  needy  of  Korea,  India,  the 
Middle  Fast,  ( iermany,  and  central  Furopc. 
The  date  set  by  Church  World  Service, 
which  is  presenting  the  appeal,  is  March 
l'i  to  2\  I /it  Christian  (.'entnrv.  in  its 
announcement  of  the  undertaking  com 
mcntecl,  "Those  u  ho  know  \\li.it  is  hap 
pening  in  the  lands  for  which  this  appeal 
is  made  know  that  not  only  the  happiness 
but  the  very  lives  of  great  numinTs  <>t 
people  depend  on  our  capacity  to  rCSppnd." 
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Black  Star 


A  felucca,  the  ancient  form  of  all-purpose  transport,  which  for 
thousands  of  years  has  carried  Egyptians  and  their  possessions 
up  and  down  the  shining  reaches  of  their  loved  and  beneficent  Nile 


With  headlines  given  up  to  the  clash  over  the  Suez,  what  of  new 
democratic  forces  at  work  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Sudan? 

KARL  de  SCHWEINITZ 


SHE  WAS  FRIGHTENED.     THAT  WAS  PLAIN  EVEN  TO  THE  MAN 
from  the  United  States  who  was  visiting  the  Social 
Security  Office  in  a  remote  village  in  upper  Egypt. 

As  she  walked  timidly  toward  the  administrator's  desk, 
-she  drew  her  melaya  down  over  her  head  and  across  her 
face  until  only  her  dark  eyes  showed,  black  as  the  black 
garments  the  jellahin  (peasant)  women  wear.  The  neigh- 
bors had  told  her  about  the  pension  to  which  she  and 
her  three  fatherless  children  might  be  entitled,  and  now 
she  was  standing  before  the  Social  Security  worker  so 
full  of  fear  that  she  could  not  speak. 

"Won't  you  sit  down?"  said  the  social  worker.  "Can  I 
help  you  with  your  application  form?" 

When  a  little  later  the  woman  left  the  office  she  was 
overheard  to  say  to  the  friend  who  had  waited  for  her: 

"He  was  kind.  He  asked  me  to  sit  down.  He  helped 
me  to  answer  the  questions.  He  listened  to  what  I 
told  him.  He  spoke  to  me  with  gentle  words." 

"Something  new  has  come  to  our  village,"  exclaimed 
her  friend.  "I  think  this  Social  Security  is  a  good  thing." 

Something  new  has  indeed  come  to  Egypt  "This  Social 
Security"  is  part  of  a  many-sided  movement  that  seeks  to 
make  possible  a  better  life  for -the  peasants  and  wage 
earners  of  the  largest  country  in  the  Middle  East.  It  repre- 
sents the  expression  of  the  humanitarian  and  social  jus- 
tice wing  of  the  rising  nationalism  which  last  October 
asserted  itself  by  joining  issue  with  Great  Britain  over 
the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Sudan. 

This  movement,  of  which  social  security  is  the  most 
recent  phase,  got  under  way  shortly  before  1936  when 
Egypt,  after  twenty-five  centuries  of  foreign  domination, 
beginning  with  the  ancient  Persian  Empire  in  525  B.C., 
at  last  achieved  the  full  administration  of  its  government. 
Then  it  was  that  a  few  devoted  spirits  began  to  conceive 
and  to  put  into  effect  a  series  of  welfare  measures  de- 


— By  a  professor  of  social  welfare,  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles.  He  and  his  wife  re- 
cently returned  from  exciting  field  work  as  the 
initial  Point  IV  Social  Security  Mission  to  this 
ancient  country  of  the  Middle  East. 


signed  to  open  to  the  jellahin,  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  and 
their  counterpart  in  the  cities,  the  kind  of  opportunities 
which  the  peoples  who  form  the  democracies  of  the  West 
enjoy.  The  pioneers  of  two  decades  ago  have  been  joined 
by  younger  recruits,  chiefly  from  the  universities,  who  be- 
lieve that  a  part  of  the  solution  of  Egypt's  problems  will 
be  found  in  the  social  services  and  allied  activities. 

These  patriots  are  not  members  of  any  one  organiza- 
tion. Most  of  them  are  working  as  individuals  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  in  and  out  of  government,  to  serve  their 
country.  While  continuing  to  advocate  or  to  administer 
the  social  measures  they  feel  to  be  essential  for  Egypt, 
they  are  also  seeking  answers  to  the  ever-present,  all-per- 
vading question  of  how  their  newly  reborn  nation  is  to 
maintain  its  economy  and  make  it  possible  for  all  its 
people  to  earn  a  decent  livelihood. 

Egypt  is  nearly  two  and  a  half  times  the  size  of  Texas, 
but  this  great  territory  in  the  extreme  northeastern  corner 
of  Africa  is  a  desert  barren  of  any  kind  of  vegetation,  ex- 
cept for  a  strip  of  fertility  which  borders  the  Nile  as  it 
flows  from  the  Sudan  to  the  Mediterranean.  For  800 
miles  of  this  journey  the  width  of  arable  land  averages 
less  than  10  miles;  then  in  the  last  100  miles  it  spreads 
from  an  apex  at  Cairo,  where  the  river  divides,  to  a  base 
of  160  miles  along  the  sea  coast. 

The  total  arable  land  is  less  than  6,000,000  acres. 
Thanks,  however,  to  the  annual  rise  of  the  Nile  and  the 
rich  top  soil  it  brings  with  it,  the  earth  of  Egypt  is  per- 
haps the  most  fertile  in  the  world,  at  some  places  growing 
three  crops  a  year.  In  July  and  August  of  each  summer, 
the  people  watch  the  great  river  as  it  comes  to  them  from 
the  south  deep  and  brimming,  sufficient  in  volume  to 
support  the  whole  nation  without  the  help  of  a  single 
tributary  after  it  enters  Egypt.  Even  the  casual  visitor 
catches  the  excitement  of  seeing  the  river  inch  up  its 
hanks.  One  feels  like  joining  the  children's  song: 

"I  love  the  Nile  for  it  brings  us  water. 

Our  land  is  fertile  because  <>l   its  fresh  water  and  rich 
mud." 

Upon  this  gift  of  the  Nile,  these  6,000,000  fertile  acres, 
the  lives  of  more  than  20,000,000  people  depend. 

"Now  you  have  seen  the  Nile,  now  you  know  h^ypt," 
said  one  of  the  younger  public  officials,  who  is  rapidly 
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moving  up  the  career  ladder.  "Now  you  know  why  the 
Sudan  is  so  important  to  us." 

Like  all  Egypt,  the  men  who  are  bringing  social  services 
to  the  fellahin,  give  first  place  to  the  issues  over  which 
Egypt  abrogated  the  treaty  of  1936.  Like  all  Egypt  also, 
they  are  agreed  that  they  must  get  more  fertile  land. 
What  they  now  have  has  been  won  by  damming  the  Nile 
and  sending  it  into  the  desert.  Reclamation  has  always 
been  a  primary  though  difficult  objective.  Each  year  it  is 
more  urgent,  for  the  population  is  increasing  rapidly. 

It  tripled  between  1882  and  1947  when  the  last  census 
was  taken;  it  went  up  20  percent  between  1937  and  1947. 
It  is  still  growing.  The  valley  of  the  Nile  is  the  most 
thickly  settled  country  in  the  world.  The  fertility  of  the 
soil  is  matched  by  the  fertility  of  the  people.  The  Egyp- 
tian, moreover,  rarely  migrates.  His  love  of  Egypt  is 
warm  and  personal  like  that  of  parent  for  child,  or  child 
for  mother.  He  does  not  want  to  leave  his  country. 
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F  EQUAL  IMPORTANCE  WITH  RECLAMATION  IN  THE  MINDS 

of  men  who  are  working  to  open  a  better  life  to  the 
fellahin  is  a  fairer  distribution  of  the  land  and  its  products. 
To  a  people  whose  life  depends  upon  a  single  river,  the 
soil  has  a  value — material  and  spiritual — which  countries 
with  larger  tillable  areas  can  scarcely  appreciate.  In  Egypt 
everybody  wants  to  own  land.  No  matter  how  an  Egyp- 
tian gets  his  money,  whether  he  be  doctor,  lawyer,  mer- 
chant, or  engineer,  he  wants  to  put  it  into  a  farm.  Since 
there  is  not  enough  land  to  go  around,  the  price  always 
rises.  Even  in  remote  rural  sections  one  must  expect  to 
pay  hundreds  of  dollars  for  an  acre.  Ownership  is  im- 
possible for  the  poor  man  unless  it  came  to  him  by  birth. 

When  he  does  have  a  farm  it  is  small.  There  are  more 
than  1,750,000  holdings  of  less  than  one  acre.  Most  of 
the  peasants  must  satisfy  their  land  hunger  by  renting,  but 
here,  too,  the  demand  is  far  in  excess  of  the  supply.  The 
fellahin  bid  against  each  other  for  a  chance  to  till  the  soil. 
For  this  privilege  they  pay  from  one  half  to  as  much  as 
four  fifths  or  even  nine  tenths  of  the  crop.  That  means 
less  than  an  existence  for  tens  of  thousands  of  people. 
The  man  who  does  not  succeed  in  renting  a  farm  is 
doomed  to  frequent  unemployment  at  casual  labor.  The 
man  with  only  one  or  two  acres  to  work,  suffers  from 
chronic  underemployment,  and  his  family  from  the  lack 
of  almost  everything. 

This  lack  can  be  seen  not  only  in  a  meager,  circum- 
scribed diet,  in  a  great  insufficiency  of  shoes  and  clothing, 
of  household  utensils  and  equipment,  but  also  in  living 
space.  The  congestion  that  one  finds  in  the  large  cities — 
Cairo  has  more  than  2,000,000  people — is  equaled  by  that 
in  the  country.  Seldom  does  one  see  an  individual  farm- 
house. Instead,  the  fellahin  are  clustered  tightly  in  vil- 
lages with  the  mud  brick  houses  massed  so  closely  to- 
gether that  from  a  distance  they  appear  as  one  architectural 
unit.  Inside  the  homes,  with  their  bare  earthen  floors, 
there  are  few  rooms  and  many  people.  Life  for  most 
fellahin  families  is  as  primitive  as  it  was  in  the  days  when 
Egypt  first  came  under  foreign  domination. 

The  contrast  between  this  insufficiency  and  the  luxuries 
that  can  be  had  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria  is  dramatic. 
Much  of  Egyptian  enterprise,  in  keeping  with  the  passion 
for  the  land,  has  gone  into  real  estate.  In  this  respect 
Cairo  reminds  one  of  New  York.  Ancient  houses  are 
continually  being  torn  down,  to  be  replaced  by  taller 


and  larger  apartment  and  office  buildings.  Emerging 
from  an  ancient  civilization  are  the  most  modern  struc- 
tures. In  Garden  City,  in  Zamalek,  and  in  the  suburbs 
one  finds  a  more  than  comfortable  way  of  life  for  the 
rich.  The  tourist  may  not  sense  what  is  perhaps  Egypt's 
greatest  problem — the  enormous  disparity  between  wealth 
and  poverty. 

The  proponents  of  the  social  services  are  constantly 
working  to  convince  those  who  have  much  of  the  neces- 
sity for  making  concessions  to  those  who  have  nothing. 

Asked  why  he  wished  to  study  in  the  United  States, 
one  of  the  young  men  who  are  the  hope  of  Egypt  said: 

"I  want  to  learn  how  you  in  America  get  your  rich  to 
be  interested  in  your  poor." 

There  are  wealthy  Egyptians  who  are  active  in  the 
cause  of  social  improvement,  but  legislation  for  land  re- 
form has  not  made  any  progress  in  a  Parliament  which 
is  composed  predominantly  of  landlords. 

Most  people  in  Egypt  believe  that  land  reform  alone 
will  not  solve. the  economic  problem.  They  want  indus- 
trialization. Many  persons  wonder  whether  the  emphasis 
upon  investment  in  the  land  has  not  tended  to  block 
enterprise  in  manufacturing.  The  system  of  renting  out 
the  land  has  been  a  seductively  secure  and  easy  source 
of  wealth.  It  has  tended  to  encourage  an  absentee  land- 
lordism, and  a  kind  of  static  capitalism.  The  factory  as 
a  significant  source  of  production  is  a  relatively  recent 
innovation.  One  misses  the  middle  class  entrepreneur,  the 
small  business  man  who  warms  to  the  fascination  of 
manufacturing  and  merchandising,  whose  mind  is  con- 
centrated on  how  to  make  a  better  mousetrap.  This  is 
the  kind  of  industrialization  that  Egypt  needs. 

In  addition  to  such  measures  as  industrialization,  land 
reform,  reclamation,  the  welfare  wing  of  the  nationalist 
movement  is  aiming  at  a  series  of  programs  designed  to 
serve  the  fellahin  and  their  urban  fellows  as  individuals. 
These  programs  include  an  extension  of  general  and  adult 
education,  of  public  health  activities,  housing,  coopera- 
tives, rural  social  centers,  and  social  security.  These  ac- 
tivities have  been  initiated  and  manned  chiefly  from  the 
boards  and  staffs  of  the  nearly  three  thousand  social 
agencies  in  Egypt — Islam  has  long  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  the  social  services — and  the  faculties  and 
student  bodies  of  the  universities. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THIS  civic  LEADERSHIP  HAVE  BEEN  THE  MEM- 
bers  of  an  informal  organization  called  the  Rowad  (the 
pioneers)  which  started  shortly  before  1936.  The  Rowad 
watchword  is,  "The  strength  of  the  nation  is  the  strength 
of  the  individual,  so  with  ourselves  we  must  start." 

They  saw  education  as  a  basic  need,  education  not  only 
as  conducted  in  the  schools  and  colleges,  but  an  adult 
education  that  would  prepare  people  for  effective  citizen- 
ship. They  established  several  social  settlements  in  Cairo 
and  engaged  as  individuals  in  many  other  social  services. 
Members  of  the  Rowad  will  be  found  today  in  important 
posts  in  government  and  other  influential  positions. 

Another  significant  organization  is  the  Egyptian  Asso- 
ciation for  Social  Affairs.  One  of  the  founders  of  the 
Association  was  Aly  Maher  Pasha,  whom  King  Farouk 
appointed  premier  on  January  28  to  replace  the  dismissed 
government  of  Mustapha  el  Nahas  Pasha.  At  the  time 
of  his  appointment  Aly  Maher  Pasha  was  president  of  the 
Association.  Among  the  contributions  of  the  Association 
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have  been  the  Cairo  School  of  Social  Work,  founded  in 
1937,  and  the  opening  in  1939  of  two  rural  social  centers. 

Government  in  Egypt  exercises  such  a  decisive  influ- 
ence in  every  part  of  the  national  life  that  as  soon  as  it 
became  independent  of  foreign  control  it  attracted  hun- . 
dreds  of  persons  who  were  interested  in  the  cause  of 
social  reform.  The  Ministry  of  Education  has  been  the 
spearhead  of  vigorous  warfare  against  illiteracy.  Egypt 
was  the  first  Arabic  country  to  introduce  compulsory 
education.  In  twenty  years  it  has  increased  by  1,000,000 
the  number  of  children  in  its  primary  and  elementary 
schools.  In  1950,  the  Ministry  reported  more  than  700,000 
persons  enrolled  in  classes  for  illiterates.  Between  1949 
and  1950,  new  admissions  to  the  kindergartens,  the 
primary  and  secondary  schools,  public  and  private,  in- 
creased by  nearly  69  percent. 

Egypt,  like  every  subtropical  country,  is  plagued  by 
diseases,  the  prevention  and  control  of  which  require  the 
most  persistent  sanitary  and  antibiotic  measures,  a  far 
greater  vigilance  than  is  necessary  in  the  temperate  zone 
where  microscopic  life  does  not  reproduce  in  the  quantity 
and  variety  of  the  hot  countries.  The  Ministry  of  Health 
is  now  maintaining  more  than  100-  hospitals  for  diag- 
nosing and  treating  the  two  great  worm  diseases,  which 
drain  vitality  often  to  the  point  of  death — bilharzia 
(schistosomiasis)  and  ancylostomiasis  (hook-worm).  In 
1941,  the  Ministry  established  a  special  program  for  de- 
stroying the  snails  which  house  the  parasites  that  cause 
bilharzia.  Marked  progress  has  been  made  in  eradicating 
malaria.  Sanitoriums  and  dispensaries  have  been  opened 
for  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  chest.  There  are  425 
maternal  and  child  health  centers.  Egypt  is  handicapped 
by  a  great  shortage  of  doctors  and  nurses  but  the  health 
campaign  goes  on. 
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is  a  cooperative  study  which  the  Ministry  of  Health  and 
the  International  Health  Division  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  are  conducting.  Its  aim  is  to  develop  methods 
of  rural  sanitation  and  rural  public  health  and  to  in- 
stitute new  preventive  medical  services.  The  work  is  being 
done  in  five  villages  an  hour's  drive  from  Cairo,  and  in- 
cludes the  provision  of  wells,  latrines,  refuse  disposal,  fly 
control,  and  medical  services. 

The  strength  of  the  welfare  movement  in  Egypt  is 
indicated  by  the  creation  of  the  Ministry  of  Social  Affairs 
and  by  the  place  it  has  since  taken  in  the  extension  of 
the  social  services.  The  Ministry  was  established  in  1939 
during  the  last  previous  term  of  office  of  Aly  Maher 
Pasha,  the  present  premier.  The  Ministry  is  also  re- 
sponsible for  the  planning  of  labor  legislation  and  the 
enforcement  of  labor  laws,  the  administration  of  work- 
men's compensation,  enacted  in  1936,  the  promotion  and 
supervision  of  2,000  cooperatives,  and  the  supervision  of 
housing  projects,  as  yet  a  relatively  few. 

The  most  influential  of  all  the  Ministry's  activities  in 
its  constructive  effect  upon  the  fcttahin  is  its  program  of 
rural  social  centers.  The  inspiration  of  this  program  was 
the  success  of  the  two  centers  established  by  the  Egyptian 
Association  for  Social  Studies.  There  are  now  135  such 
centers  operated  under  the  direction  of  the  Fellah  De- 
partment of  the  Ministry  of  Social  Affairs. 

The  Fellah  Department  opens  a  center  in  any  village 
which  will  contribute  two  acres  of  land,  one  third  of  the 


cost  of  a  building,  and  a  share  of  the  funds  needed  for 
maintenance.  These  conditions  having  been  met,  the  De- 
partment sends  a  representative  to  the  village  to  organi/c 
and  take  charge  of  the  center.  It  erects  a  building  includ- 
ing facilities  for  a  medical  clinic  and  beds  for  an  obstet- 
rical service  and  emergency  cases  of  illness.  There  are 
rooms  for  the  teaching  of  domestic  science  and  home 
crafts;  and  residence  quarters  for  the  head  worker. 

This  man  is  a  graduate  in  agriculture  who  has  had  an 
additional  six  months  of  training  in  social  work.  He  both 
directs  the  activities  of  the  center  and  acts  as  consultant  in 
agriculture  to  the  jellahin.  The  emphasis  in  the  program 
is  upon  the  development  of  a  community  active  in  its  own 
behalf.  The  work  is  carried  on  through  five  committees 
manned  by  the  villagers: 

1.  Agricultural  and  Economic  Activities.   Contrary 
to  what  in  the  past  many  people  thought,  and  some  peo- 
ple still  think,  the  fellahin  are  eager  to  find  better  ways 
of  tilling  the  land  and  of  improving  the  breed  of  domestic 
animals  and  fowl.    Through  the  agricultural  and  eco- 
nomic committees,  the  fellahin  have  learned  to  use  selected 
seeds  supplied  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  to  adopt 
some  of  the  modern  methods  of  combatting  agricultural 
blights.    Bulls  have  been  obtained  from  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  have  been  used  to  improve  the  quality  of 
dairy  stock,  bee  keeping  and  rearing  of  silkworms  have 
been    introduced;    weaving   and   other   home   industries 
initiated,  and  cooperative  societies  encouraged. 

2.  Organizing  Charity.     Contributions  have  been  se- 
cured for  emergency  relief,  and  fowl  or  stock  have  been 
provided  to  help  needy  families  to  become  self-supporting. 

3.  Educational  and  Cultural  Programs.    Adult  edu- 
cation, directed  to  overcoming  illiteracy,  has  been  started 
in  the  social  centers.    When  the  Ministry  of  Education 
took  over  this  program,  it  used  them  wherever  established 
as  the  base  for  developing  day  and  evening  classes  to  teach 
people  to  read  and  write.    Traveling  motion  pictures  have 
been  brought  to  the  villages  and  dramatic  performances 
organized.    Skill  in  pantomime  is  a  natural  gift  of  the 
Egyptian  and  the  plays  they  produce  are  vivid  and  in- 
teresting.   Games  and  sports  have  spread. 

4.  Health  and  Sanitation.    Where  physicians  are  not 
available,  the  village  committees  obtain  the  part  time  serv- 
ices of  doctors   from   neighboring  cities.     Competitions 
single  out  the  cleanest  house  and  child.    Organized  efforts 
to  obtain  a  pure  water  supply  have  been  initiated  and 
latrines  constructed.    Prenatal  and  postnatal  care  and  ad- 
vice have  been  made  available. 

5.  Reconciliation.  The    fellahin,    like    the    mountain 

folk  in  certain  parts  of  the  southern  United  States,  nourish 
feuds  over  long  years.  Where  reconciliation  committee^ 
have  been  at  work  peace  has  come  to  the  village.  The 
committees  exercise  a  unifying  and  constructive  influence. 

The  social  centers  represent  a  new  and  dynamic  lorm 
of  community  organization  Irom  which  social  work  in 
the  United  States  can  learn  much.  They  are  a  potent  force 
toward  cultural  change. 

To  visit  one  of  the  centers  when  it  is  in  action  is  to 
an  interplay  of  Hast  and  \Vest   that   is  dramatic  and  over- 
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whelming.  Such,  for  example,  was  a  big  Hafla  (party  or 
entertainment)  staged  in  a  rural  social  center  three  hours 
by  car  from  Cairo. 

The  Hafla  started  with  an  exhibition  of  calisthenics  by 
a  team  of  recreational  leaders  chosen  from  nearby  villages. 
They  gave  in  pantomime  a  beautiful  symbolic  description 
of  sowing,  tilling  the  soil,  and  harvesting,  an  agriculture 
that  still  uses  tools  and  methods  employed  by  the  men 
who  built  the  pyramids. 

Then  came  a  basketball  game,  played  on  the  homemade 
athletic  field.  The  referee  might  have  stepped  out  of  the 
men's  shop  in  any  college  town  in  the  United  States. 
Directing  the  Hafla  was  an  Egyptian  with  a  Ph.D.  from 
one  of  our  great  American  universities.  A  social  worker 
announced  the  different  events  through  a  microphone. 

Around  the  field  were  several  thousand  people.  It  was 
a  masculine  audience,  except  for  a  few  little  girls.  Some 
were  in  European  dress  but  most  of  the  spectators  wore 
the  long  garments,  the  galabia  and  the  oftan,  which  we 
associate  with  Arabs.  In  the  immediate  background  rose 
the  massed  houses  of  the  village,  loam  colored  like  the 
mud  and  straw  bricks  of  which  they  were  built.  Looking 
out  of  the  windows  and  from  the  roofs  of  the  village  were 
the  women,  their  heads  covered  with  their  enveloping 
black  melayas,  which  are  draped  over  their  dresses  to 
their  feet. 

After  the  athletic  games  the  village  young  men  and  boys 
gave  a  series  of  plays.  Several  were  aimed  to  teach  sanita- 
tion; one  to  discourage  superstition.  The  latter  involved 
the  mandal  (a  form  of  crystal  gazing)  by  an  old  man  and 
his  boy  assistant  through  which  the  man  undertook  to 
discover  the  thief  who  had  stolen  a  watch.  The  seer, 
however,  after  he  had  made  his  accusation,  was  embar- 
rassed by  the  arrival  of  the  finder  of  the  watch — which 
had  been  lost,  not  stolen. 


A  few  days  after  the  Hafla  we  recognized  in  another 
village  the  young  man  who  had  been  the  star  of  the 
basketball  game.  He  was  dressed  in  athletic  jersey  and 
pants  quite  appropriate  to  a  summer  day  in  the  United 
States.  He  took  us  to  his  home — three  living-sleeping 
rooms,  with  dirt  floors  and  with  furnishings  only  in  one 
where  there  were  chairs  of  recent  manufacture.  In  the 
kitchen  were  earthen  ovens.  Moving  in  and  out  of  the 
kitchen  from  the  adjoining  stable  were  goats  and  chickens 
— living  proof  that  the  three  households  occupying  the 
dwelling  were  better  off  than  the  poorest  in  the  com- 
munity. In  another  room,  which  was  entered  from  the 
roof  with  its  stored  straw,  was  a  table  on  which  were 
Arabic  school  books.  From  these  meager  surroundings 
children  are  going  to  the  schools  which  recently  were 
made  free  for  every  one.  Egypt's  schools  are  woefully 
overcrowded,  but  even  so,  they  do  not  begin  to  accommo- 
date all  the  children. 

Promising  to  equal  the  social  centers  in  their  influence 
upon  the  lives  of  the  jellahin  is  the  social  security  program, 
inaugurated  a  year  ago  in  the  Ministry  of  Social  Affairs. 
It  provides  pensions  for  men  and  women  at  65  years,  for 
widows  with  young  children,  for  orphans,  and  for  the 
totally  incapacitated.  The  pensions  are  based  on  an  income 
or  means  test. 

In  planning  the  social  security  legislation,  Egypt  used 
the  advisory  services  of  the  United  Nations.  For  advice 
in  the  training  of  the  450  social  workers  who  are  carrying 
out  the  new  law  and  for  consultative  services  about  its 
system  of  in-service  training  for  the  rural  social  centers, 
Egypt  turned  to  Point  IV,  the  Technical  Cooperation 
Administration  in  the  Department  of  State. 

The  Egyptian  project,  the  first  social  service  project 
under  Point  IV,  involved  the  sending  to  Egypt  of  two 
consultants,  recruited  by  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
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tion  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency  which  is  responsible 
for  the  organization  and  supervision  of  all  social  service 
programs  under  TCA;  and  also  the  sending  by  Egypt 
to  the  USA  of  officials  for  study  and  observation  under 
the  aegis  of  the  Social  Security  Administration. 

The  Point  IV  Missions  found  in  the  young  men  of  the 
Ministry  of  Social  Affairs  a  personnel  of  unusual  quality. 
Each  social  worker  is  a  university  graduate,  and  each  had 
passed  a  special  examination.  Most  of  them  came  to  their 
work  in  the  same  spirit  of  patriotism  that  inspired  the 
members  of  the  Rowad  and  of  the  Egyptian  Association 
for  Social  Studies.  Their  idealism  is  well  expressed  in  the 
words  with  which  Dr.  Achmed  Hussein  Pasha,  former 
Minister  of  Social  Affairs,  and  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  Rowad,  concluded  the  pamphlet  containing 
the  text  of  the  Social  Security  law: 

"The  social  security  scheme  .  .  .  depends  entirely  for  its 
success  upon  the  type  of  staff  who  will  be  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  supervision  in  its  various  stages.  It  is  not  a 
scheme  which  can  be  carried  out  in  a  mechanical  way. 
Neither  is  it  a  scheme  which  can  be  administered  from 
desks  or  offices.  It  is  a  scheme  which  rests  on  relations. 
It  strikes  deep  into  the  lives  of  men  and  depends  on  real 
appreciation  of  the  material  and  spiritual  needs  of  the 
community.  It  demands  from  its  executors  constant 
movement  in  the  field  of  their  work,  continual  contact 
with  the  groups  they  are  serving,  and  never-ending  study 
of  surrounding  conditions  and  circumstances.  It  also  de- 
mands in  the  social  worker  a  fit  personality  capable  of 
winning  the  confidence  of  the  people  and  inspiring  them 
with  trust  in  the  government  official,  so  that  they  may 
help  him  in  his  task  and  respond  to  his  calls  for  the  good 
and  welfare  of  men." 

A  social  worker  in  the  Fellah  Department  expressed  the 
same  idea  when  he  said: 

"We  want  to  work  with  the  fellah  in  such  a  way  that 
he  will  see  that  he  is  more  important  than  his  donkey 
and  that  he  is  accorded  the  respect  to  which  as  a  human 
being  he  is  entitled." 

One  of  the  ways,  however,  in  which  this  point  of  view 
is  conveyed  to  the  fellahin  is  that  whereas  before,  in  their 
contact  with  government  they  stood  up  for  questioning, 
now  when  the  fellah  applies  for  a  pension  he  is  invited 
to  sit  down — a  change  that  dramatically  tells  the  peasant 
that  something  new  has  come  to  Egypt. 

The  security  pensions,  the  rural  development  activities 
of  the  social  centers,  the  spread  of  public  health  services, 
the  extension  of  public  education,  are  all  expressions  of 
the  new  life  that  a  self-governing  country  can  bring  to  its 
people.  But  these  things  alone  are  not  enough  to  solve 
the  problems  of  the  fellahin  and  of  the  growing  numbers 
of  city  and  industrial  workers.  Economic  and  material 
development  must  parallel  development  of  social  services. 
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HAT  ABOUT  THE  LAND?     WlLL  THE  fellahin  RECEIVE  A 

fair  share  of  what  is  reclaimed  and  an  opportunity  to 
acquire  some  of  the  acreage  now  consolidated  in  great 
estates?  When  will  rental  charges  be  such  as  to  offer  a 
fair  living  to  the  man  who  tills  the  soil?  Is  capital  pre- 
pared to  shift  its  emphasis  from  a  static  investment  in 
land  to  the  more  dynamic  fields  of  industrial  enterprise? 
These  are  difficult  questions.  Egypt  has  a  long,  hard 
way  ahead,  calling  for  advances  on  every  front.  Even 
with  the  most  vigorous  steps,  substantial  progress  will  take 


time,  and  the  fellahin  are  beginning  to  ask  "when."  They 
are  not  like  the  man  with  the  hoe,  "stolid  and  stunned,  a 
brother  of  the  ox."  The  fellah  may  often  be  illiterate  but 
he  is  intelligent. 

Neither  he  nor  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Egypt  are  Communist  or  communistically  in- 
clined. Russia  has  none  of  the  impressiveness,  along  the 
Nile,  that  it  has  for  the  eastward  expanse  of  land  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  If  the  fellahin  demand 
change,  it  is  not  because  of  foreign  propaganda.  It  is  be- 
cause they  are  learning  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  200  out 
of  every  1,000  of  their  babies  to  die  in  the  first  year  after 
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birth.  It  is  because  they  want  some  of  the  things  that  they 
hear  about  through  their  crystal  radio  sets,  a  chance  to 
earn  for  themselves  and  their  families  the  essentials  of 
health  and  well-being. 

As  they  look  to  their  government,  they  see  two  forces 
in  action:  the  force  that  the  well  groomed  and  com- 
placent wife  of  a  pasha  represented  when  she  said,  "Four- 
year-olds  are  better  off  when  tending  the  water  buffalo 
than  in  kindergarten,"  the  force  that  is  content  with  things 
the  way  they  are.  The  other  force  is  represented  by  the 
men  of  the  Rowad,  of  the  Egyptian  Association  of  Social 
Studies,  and  the  young  men  who,  from  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  borders  of  the  Sudan,  are  bringing 
the  new  social  services  to  the  people. 

To  which  force  will  Egypt  entrust  its  destiny?  The 
answer  to  this  question  will  decide  whether  or  not  this 
great  country  of  the  Middle  East  will  lead  the  way  to  an 
orderly,  evolving  society,  its  face  turned  toward  the  goal 
of  a  social  justice  that  Egypt  first  set  for  mankind  when 
it  laid  the  foundations  of  civilization  in  the  days  of  the 
Pharaohs  five  thousand  years  ago. 
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Who  Am  I? 


He  is  only  incidentally  a  victim  of  cerebral  palsy.   Much  more  important, 
he  is  one  who  out  of  great  tribulation  has  achieved  a  full  and  useful  life. 


FELIX  J.  HERGLOTZ 


T 


HERE  HE  GOES  AGAIN.  ..."  "ISN'T  IT  A  SHAME.   ..." 

"Wonder  what's  wrong  with  him?"  "He  boards 
the  downtown  bus  here  every  morning  around  this 
time.  ..."  "He  walks  as  though  he's  going  to  fall  any 
minute.  ..."  "What  makes  him  like  that?" 

Well,  I  am  he.  I  make  people  think  I  am  going  to  fall- 
yet  I  seldom  take  a  spill.  If  I  am  out  late  at  night,  on- 
lookers think  I  am  stewed;  yet  I  never  touch  liquor. 
This  is  the  way  those  who  don't  know  react  to  me  as  I 
follow  my  daily  pursuits.  What  they  don't  know  is  that 
I  am  a  victim  of  the  recently  popularized  affliction,  cere- 
bral palsy.  But  I  am  also  an  individual,  with  my  own 
thoughts  and  ideas,  aims  and  ambitions,  likes  and  dislikes. 
And  I  abhor  sympathy  and  pity.  To  those  who  whisper, 
"Isn't  it  a  shame?"  I  answer,  "No,  it  is  a  challenge  which 
brings  much  satisfaction  to  me  when  I  feel  I  am  over- 
coming the  obstacle  of  my  handicap." 

I  do  take  a  downtown  bus  (I  hate  that  subway  smell) 
every  morning.  Most  riders  on  it  are  going  to  work. 
So  am  I.  I  have  an  8:45  time-clock  to  beat. 

My  day  starts  at  seven.  I  allow  the  usual  half  hour 
for  that  shaving  (electric)  and  dressing  which  make  one 
socially  acceptable.  Like  so  many  New  Yorkers,  I  live 
in  a  large  apartment  where  the  roomers  are  practically 
strangers  to  one  another.  This  is  ideal  for  me  because 
it  demands  my  complete  independence.  I  eat  all  my 
meals  out,  but  I  avoid  cafeterias  and  automats  because 
I  cannot  carry  a  tray. 

At  present  I  am  employed  in  one  of  the  largest  federal 
tax  offices  in  New  York  City,  where  I  handle  routine 
clerical  work.  It  is  my  eighth  year  as  a  government 
employe.  I  have  worked  for  the  War  Department  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  but  my  present  position 
with  the  Treasury  offers  much  more  security  than  did 
the  other  agencies. 

When  the  day's  work  is  over,  I  am  a  free  man  in  the 
city,  which  I  love  for  many  reasons.  New  York  might 
be  called  the  "Dream  City"  of  the  handicapped.  Most  of 
its  inhabitants  are  in  such  a  hurry  they  do  not  stop  to 
stare  and  sympathize.  This  freedom  those  like  me  rarely 
find.  But  I  like  New  York  for  many  other  reasons,  none 
of  them  related  to  cerebral  palsy. 

My  main  recreation  is  the  theater,  to  which  I  give  most 
of  my  money  and  leisure.  My  routine  includes  the  opera 
in  winter,  the  drama  each  spring  and  fall,  and  a  sprink- 
ling of  movies  and  stage. shows  the  year  round.  I  prefer 


— By  a  young  government  employe  whose  experi- 
ence offers  hope  and  example  to  550,000  afflicted 
Americans  and  their  families  and  friends. 


to  hear  operas  and  see  plays  standing  at  the  back  of  the 
orchestra,  where  no  one  will  obstruct  my  view;  I  disturb 
no  one  getting  into  a  seat;  and  most  important — tickets 
are  instantly  obtainable  at  a  reasonable  cost.  I  am  very 
grateful  that  standing  does  not  tire  me,  for  otherwise 
I  would  have  missed  many  delights.  At  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  I  average  fifteen  to  nineteen  productions  a  season. 
Good  theater  such  as  "South  Pacific"  I  see  several  times, 
and  rarely  do  I  miss  a  performance  at  Radio  City. 

My  weekends  usually  are  filled  well  in  advance.  I  like 
to  read,  study  (I  am  usually  taking  a  course  somewhere), 
and  explore  new  sections  of  the  city.  I  like  to  hop  a  bus 
bound  for  Atlantic  City,  my  old  home  town,  to  visit  my 
parents  and  old  friends.  Today,  I  am  leading  a  very  full, 
normal  life.  But  it  has  not  always  been  so. 
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L. OTHER  AND  DAD  KNEW  FROM  THE  BEGINNING  THAT  THEY 

had  a  very  strange  baby,  but  they  did  not  know  exactly 
what  ailed  me.  I  grew  normally,  but  was  extremely  hard 
to  feed,  and  my  muscular  development  seemed  retarded. 
What  was  wrong?  Would  I  outgrow  this  condition? 

The  first  question  was  answered  by  a  specialist  who 
examined  me  at  the  age  of  two,  and  gave  Mother  a 
definite  diagnosis  and  wise  advice.  She  and  my  aunt, 
who  was  taking  care  of  me  at  the  time,  were  to  forget  I 
was  a  handicapped  child.  I  was  to  have  every  opportunity 
to  perform  all  the  duties  my  family  would  expect  from 
a  normal  child.  Further,  he  suggested  that  I  be  kept  in 
a  quiet  atmosphere,  free  from  noise,  confusion,  and  the 
rough  play  on  which  the  average  child  thrives. 

My  family  followed  this  theory  so  religiously  that  I  was 
seven  years  old  before  I  realized  that  I  was  different  from 
other  children.  Because  this  attitude  was  adopted  so 
early  in  my  life  I  never  was  treated  as  a  cripple,  and 
thought  of  myself  always  as  an  ordinary  child.  Some 
physical  allowances  were  made  by  my  parents,  but  these 
did  not  interfere  with  activities  of  everyday  life.  This 
enlightened  outlook  of  my  parents  and  their  friends 
was  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  my  development. 

In  learning  the  essentials  of  caring  for  myself  I  en- 
countered great  difficulty.  It  took  me  a  year  to  learn  to 
button  my  shirt;  pants  buttons  were  much  harder,  and  I 
thought  I  never  would  be  able  to  tie  my  own  shoelaces. 
I  was  fifteen  years  old  before  I  mastered  a  necktie. 

My  aunt  took  care  of  me  till- 1  was  five  years  old,  and  it 
is  to  her  that  I  owe  my  life.  A  trained  children's  nurse, 
her  wise  supervision  transformed  me  from  a  puny  baby 
into  a  strong,  healthy  youngster.  I  was  fed,  sent  to  bed, 
and  so  on,  by  a  rigid  time  schedule,  and  this  regularity 
did  much  to  quiet  my  shattered  nerves.  My  aunt  also 
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taught  me  my  first  essential  muscular  movements  and 
started  me  on  the  road  to  a  happy,  full  life.  Today,  I 
cannot  distinguish  between  my  love  of  my  mother  and 
of  my  aunt. 

Before  telling  more  about  myself  I  must  tell  something 
about  cerebral  palsy.  In  the  United  States  today  there 
are  550,000  human  beings  sentenced  like  me  to  go  through 
life  with  a  keen  intelligence  but,  because  of  a  birth  or 
subsequent  injury,  with  impaired  coordination  between 
brain  and  muscles.  This  damage  causes  awkward  move- 
ments, defective  speech,  and  exaggerated  facial  expres- 
sions. Only  those  cells  which  transmit  "orders"  to  the 
muscles  are  damaged.  Cerebral  palsy  is  not  a  disease.  It 
is  not  hereditary. 

When  I  was  born,  in  1920,  so  little  was  known  about 
brain  injuries  and  their  effects  that  the  term  cerebral  palsy 
had  not  been  coined.  Some  people  now  refer  to  us  as 
spastics,  but  since  spasticity  is  only  one  of  the  classifica- 
tions of  cerebral  palsy,  I  shall  use  the  correct  group  term. 

Do  you  recall  the  trouble  you  had  when  you  first  tried 
the  stunt  of  simultaneously  patting  your  head  and  rub- 
bing your  stomach?  We  spastics  make  such  physical 
errors  in  almost  everything  we  attempt  the  first,  the 
second,  even  the  tenth  time.  The  simpler  the  operation, 
the  sooner  we  get  accustomed  to  doing  it  easily.  But  jobs 
involving  precise  technique  are  exceedingly  difficult  to 
accomplish.  The  skills  needed  to  care  for  ourselves,  how- 
ever, and  for  doing  wisely  chosen  work  can  be  mastered. 
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HE   CURRENT   METHOD    OF    TREATMENT    FOR   THE   CEREBRAL 

palsied  includes  physical,  occupational,  and  speech  ther- 
apy; medication;  braces  and  orthopedic  equipment;  and 
occasionally  surgery.  Because  the  area  of  the  brain  con- 
trolling the  muscles  is  impaired,  repeating  the  same 
motion  is  the  one  way  to  establish  muscular  control,  and 
this  process  is  so  slow  that  improvement  can  be  seen  only 
if  it  is  checked  once  or  twice  a  year — it  cannot  be  re- 
corded on  a  medical  chart.  The  slow  rate  of  progress 
deprives  many  of  us  of  the  chance  for  employment  and 
self-support,  because  it  is  disheartening  even  to  doctors. 

Due  to  this  slow  physical  progress,  I  was  five  before  I 
started  to  walk,  and  at  seven  ran  my  first  errand  for  Dad. 
He  needed  a  can  of  white  paint  from  the  "Five-and-Ten," 
two  doors  away.  I  had  to  go  down  a  flight  of  stairs,  into 
the  street,  and  then  to  the  back  of  the  block-deep  store. 
Dad  instructed  me  to  stay  close  to  the  building  line  so 
I  could  hug  the  wall  if  I  felt  myself  stumbling.  I  went; 
got  the  paint,  came  back  with  no  mishaps.  I  was  sweating. 
but  triumphant  over  this  accomplishment.  Dad  was,  too. 
Both  of  us  had  at  last  a  ray  of  hope  that  some  day  I  might; 
be  of  service  to  others.  Equally  important,  from  that  day 
I  started  to  go  out  alone.  Gradually,  it  became  natural  for 
me  to  roam  as  I  pleased.  Looking  back,  I  realize  that  up 
to  the  age  of  fourteen  my  life  was  sheltered,  but  only  to 
the  degree  necessary  for  my  physical  and  mental  progress. 

I  received  few  corrective  exercises  until  I  reached  high 
school.  There  the  guidance  director  arranged  lor  me  to 
get  such  help  from  an  outstanding  Baltimore  specialist 
who  held  a  semiannual  clinic  in  a  state  institution  some 
forty  miles  from  home.  This  specialist  recommended  a 
series  of  exercises,  under  ;i  physical-therapist  at  the  insti- 
tute. All  through  high  school  this  doctor  examined  me 
twice  a  year,  and  I  was  treated  about  once  a  month. 

Unfortunately,  I  did  not  consider  the  physical  work  as 


valuable  as  my  school  work.  More  often  than  not  I  cut 
short  my  exercising  time  in  order  to  study  for  a  test  or 
do  some  special  assignment.  I  did  my  prescribed  exercises 
every  day,  but  never  with  the  attention  needed  to  gain 
their  maximum  benefit.  Improvement  was  not  noticeable 
and  I  felt  myself  making  progress  only  when  I  sat  at  my 
desk  with  books,  a  typewriter,  and  plenty  of  paper. 


kJcHOOLING   WAS    ONE   OF   THE    HARDEST   PROBLEMS    MOTHER 

faced.  At  seven,  I  still  was  unable  to  walk  well  enough 
to  get  to  school,  so  my  parents  had  me  tutored  at  home 
for  three  years.  In  that  time  I  covered  the  work  taught 
in  the  first  four  grades. 

Once  this  private  instruction  began,  I  understood  that 
I  was  different  from  others.  Mother  succeeded  in  her  wish 
to  delay  the  awakening  as  long  as  possible,  and  this  was 
a  second  reason  why  I  was  not  permitted  to  play  with 
children  my  own  age — an  experience  which  would  have 
meant  facing  questions  like  "Why  do  you  walk  that 
way?"  "Why  do  you  talk  so  funny?"  When  I  finally 
did  have  to  confront  these,  I  found  explaining  the  truth 
worthwhile.  For  those  who  laughed  at  me,  I  felt  sorry — 
they  did  not  know  any  better.  For  those  who  pitied  me, 
I  felt  even  more  sorry.  They  could  not  understand  how 
happy  I  was  to  be  able  to  do  the  things  required  of  normal 
people.  Today,  I  feel  just  the  same  about  this  matter. 

After  completing  four  grades,  my  tutor  requested  a 
local  school  principal  to  test  my  educational  achievement. 
This  is  the  point  at  which  I  feel  my  life  as  a  sheltered 
individual  stopped,  and  my  own  life  as  Felix  Herglotz 
began.  This  principal  insisted  that  I  attend  his  school 
where  he  could  keep  his  guiding  hand  on  me  when  I  ran 
into  difficult  situations.  He  became  to  me  "the  Boss"  of 
each  major  decision  I  faced  until  his  death  two  years  ago. 
On  every  important  problem  I  sought  his  advice.  Mother 
had  many  misgivings,  but  I  entered  the  fifth  grade  at 
the  age  of  ten,  academically  on  a  par  with  the  other  child- 
ren, and  I  liked  school  very  much. 

From  then  on  until  I  entered  high  school  it  was  fairly 
easy  sledding.  Each  year  Mother  visited  my  teachers  to 
make  it  clear  to  them  that  they  confronted  no  special 
difficulty  by  having  me  in  their  classes.  I  wanted  no  con- 
cessions and  few  were  made.  Naturally,  I  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  sports,  but  I  never  failed  to  watch  and  cheer 
from  the  sidelines.  When  we  began  to  move  from  room 
to  room  in  junior  high  school,  I  was  expected  to  leave 
each  class  early  to  avoid  the  crowds.  I  rebelled  against 
this  because  it  set  me  aside  from  my  fellow  students. 
I  was  often  scolded  for  disobeying  this  order,  yet  a  few 
days  later  I  would  mingle  in  the  crowd  again.  Absolutely 
no  concessions  were  made  as  to  scholastic  achievements. 

In  eighth  grade  we  had  to  decide  whether  to  go  to  high 
school,  and  what  course  to  take  there.  I  never  will  forget 
the  time  my  eighth  grade  English  teacher  detained  me 
after  school  to  ask  me  quite  bluntly  whether  I  planned 
to  attend  high  school.  I  answered  affirmatively  and  re- 
ceived a  straightforward  reply:  "You'll  never  make  it." 
I  thanked  her  tor  such  frankness,  but  was  too  stunned  to 
say  much  more.  When  I  got  home  I  was  raging  mad  to 
think  anyone  believed  I  could  not  go  through  high  .school. 
To  my  parents,  "the  Boss,"  and  myself  to  continue  my 
studies  was  simply  the  natural  thing  to  do.  Nor  to  have 
a  high  school  diploma  would  be  a  real  handicap. 

It  was  in  choosing  my  high  school  course  that   I  had 
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my  first  experience  of  "bucking  the  world,"  that  is,  pitting 
myself  against  people  who  think  my  handicap  can  stop 
my  doing  what  I  have  decided  to  do.  I  wanted  a  college 
preparatory  diploma,  should  I  later  decide  to  go  to  college. 
Convincing  some  members  of  the  high  school  faculty 
that  this  was  the  right  choice,  was  a  very  hard  task.  This 
experience  helped  me  realize  the  opposition  I  would  face 
in  anything  I  might  undertake  in  the  future.  Making 
these  decisions  and  dealing  with  the  personalities  involved 
taught  me  more  than  any  textbooks  ever  could. 


A 


THAT    TIME,    ATLANTIC    ClTY    HlGH    SCHOOL    HAD    A 

student  body  of  3,000.  Exceptional  cases  like  mine  were 
automatically  dumped  into  the  lap  of  the  assistant  guid- 
ance director,  and  she  helped  me  solve  many  problems.  I 
met  her  first  at  a  conference  in  which  the  principal  of  my 
junior  high  school  and  my  Mother  also  took  part.  The 
suggestion  of  the  director  that  I  undertake  only  three  sub- 
jects each  year,  and  spend  five  years  completing  my 
course,  met  my  strong  opposition.  This  would  have  set 
me  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  student  body.  I  proposed  a 
compromise:  I  would  start  with  four  subjects  and  drop 
one  if  necessary.  This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  compro- 
mises which  facilitated  my  going  through  high  school  the 
way  I  had  planned,  graduating  in  four  years  with  a 
college  preparatory  diploma. 

But  every  year  produced  some  obstacle.  For  example, 
geometry,  a  required  sophomore  subject,  demanded  draw- 
ing ability  and  the  use  of  the  compass  which  at  the  time 
were  beyond  me.  It  was  postponed  to  my  senior  year, 
when  I  had  acquired  this  skill  to  an  acceptable  degree. 

Because  of  my  limitations  in  laboratory  work  I  had  to 
have  my  parents'  written  permission  to  take  physics. 
However,  I  met  the  requirements  for  my  diploma  within 
four  years. 

On  June  22,  1939,  a  class  of  453  students  graduated,  but 
I  do  not  think  any  was  as  happy  as  I.  I  could  not  play 
baseball  or  football,  go  fishing  or  hunting  with  my  school- 
mates. I  loved  music,  yet  I  could  neither  play  an  instru- 
ment nor  sing  a  note.  I  had  and  still  have  a  great  respect 
for  the  opposite  sex,  but  in  my  crippled  condition  I  knew 
that  marriage  was  unlikely  to  be  my  lot,  though  there 
are  many  happily  married  cerebral  palsied  adults.  And 
yet,  all  I  had  really  wanted  up  to  that  time  was  fulfilled 
that  night. 

Nearly  all  high  school  graduates  have  one  of  three 
choices:  they  can  seek  employment,  attend  a  local  business 
school,  or  plan  for  college.  My  handicap  did  not  alter 
the  possibilities.  Naturally,  more  than  most,  I  wanted  to 
be  self-supporting.  The  Monday  after  graduation  I  went 
job  hunting.  Jobs  were  scarce  in  those  days.  I  had  a  few 
interviews,  all  of  them  unsuccessful,  partly  because  I 
was  handicapped  and  partly  because  I  had  acquired  no 
skill — I  had  nothing  to  sell.  My  interests,  unfortunately, 
were  in  the  business  world.  I  liked  anything  connected 
with  office  work.  I  emphasize  the  word  "unfortunately" 
because  one  handicapped  like  myself  is  supposed  to  con- 
sider only  fields  in  which  he  will  meet  few  people,  especi- 
ally strangers. 

I  tried  to  enroll  in  both  of  the  local  business  colleges. 
They  rejected  me.  But  bur  high  school  offered  a  post- 
graduate commercial  course,  and  I  registered  for  that. 


The  year  was  well  spent.  When  I  finished  I  felt  I  had  a 
good  all-round  business  knowledge,  although  I  could  and 
still  can  type  only  twenty  words  a  minute.  (Yet  the  type- 
writer is  faster  and  more  legible  than  my  handwriting.) 

That  summer  "the  Boss"  needed  some  secretarial  help 
at  his  camp  in  central  New  York  State,  and  decided  to 
try  me  out.  His  attitude  toward  me  was  one  I  wish  all 
would  have  for  every  CP  who  is  trying  to  gain  independ- 
ence. He  expected  me  to  meet  the  standards  of  physically 
normal  people,  but  he  allowed  me  to  attain  them  in  my 
own  way.  Never  can  I  remember  his  discouraging  me  in 
anything  I  proposed  to  do.  "The  Boss"  knew  exactly 
what  he  wanted  and  when  (usually  instantly),  but  his 
keen  judgment  and  his  kindness  gave  him  rare  insight. 
He  knew  when  to  drive  hard  (especially  me),  and  when 
to  excuse  imperfections. 

I  came  to  camp  a  few  days  before  "the  Boss"  with  no 
specific  instructions.  When  he  arrived  he  was  tremend- 
ously busy,  getting  things  organized  for  thirty  campers. 
Finally,  about  1:30  A.M.  he  stormed  into  the  office.  I  had 
waited  there  to  ask  him  something.  He  answered  me  and 
then  said,  "O.K.,  let's  get  this  bookkeeping  set  up  now." 
Heretofore,  I  had  gone  to  bed  every  night  of  my  life  at 
9:30  or  even  earlier.  But  this  change  suited  me  because 
I  always  liked  late  hours  and  today  among  my  friends 
I  am  noted  for  them.  When  my  job  was  over  that 
summer,  "the  Boss"  told  me  he  had  had  one  purpose  in 
mind — to  let  me  experience  life  in  a  way  my  devoted 
parents  could  never  do.  Without  his  teaching,  I  might 
have  failed  to  attain  my  goal  of  independence. 


w, 


HEN  I  RETURNED  HOME  THAT  SEPTEMBER,  I  WAS  JOBLESS 

once  again.  I  fought  bitterly  against  the  idea  of  college 
till  Dad  took  me  aside  for  the  most  serious  talk  he  and  ! 
ever  had.  He  argued  that  a  degree  might  help  me  in 
obtaining  work.  I  was  very  skeptical,  but  I  had  no  sound 
rebuttal.  Very  reluctantly  I  agreed  to  try  a  year,  exacting 
a  solemn  promise  that  I  could  quit  at  any  time,  come 
home,  and  face  no  cross-examination.  Mother  was  de- 
lighted with  our  decision  since  this  always  had  been  her 
wish.  In  my  own  mind  my  high  school  marks  and  my 
indefinite  future  did  not  justify  such  spending  of  Dad's 
hard-earned  savings. 

Among  the  catalogs  I  had  written  for  at  the  insistence 
of  "the  Boss"  that  summer  only  the  one  issued  by  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College,  in  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania, 
appealed  to  me.  I  never  regretted  my  choice.  Within  five 
days  after  Dad  and  I  had  made  the  decision,  I  was  on  that 
campus  taking  entrance  examinations,  and  then  matricu- 
lating. Mother  went  with  me,  but  I  was  rather  sad  and 
depressed  wondering  what  lay  ahead. 

Secretly,  I  feared  being  rejected  on  physical  grounds, 
but  to  my  pleasant  surprise  the  dean  dismissed  that  sub- 
ject promptly  with  a  statement  that  the  college  would  be 
glad  to  help  in  every  possible  way.  With  this  matter 
straightened  out,  I  knew  I  had  chosen  the  right  college, 
but  I  did  not  know  whether  I  could  make  the  most  of 
its  opportunities. 

I  chose  the  business  course  and  quickly  settled  down  to 
my  first  semester  of  work.  The  college  had  a  student 
body  of  about  a  thousand,  and  I  tried  to  show  at  all  times 
that  I  was  independent  and  not  handicapped.  Hanging 
on  another's  arm  while  walking  was  and  still  is  the  only 
sign  of  my  dependency.  This  steadies  me,  and  also  makes 
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me  less  conspicuous.  So,  I  would  walk  with  the  boys 
when  I  could,  and  alone  when  I  could  not. 

My  first  aim  was  to  gain  the  confidence  of  my  professors 
and  fellow  students.  Intelligent  conversation  seemed  one 
way,  having  work  well  prepared  another.  I  made  ac- 
quaintances easily,  but  it  was  not  until  spring  that  I  met 
a  group  of  pre-divinity  students  who,  through  the  years, 
have  proved  to  be  my  real  college  friends.  One  of  this 
group  in  particular  influenced  me  greatly,  and  pointed  out 
many  specific  adjustments  I  still  had  to  make.  Before  my 
freshman  year  was  over,  I  burst  out  of  my  secluded  shell 
and  joined  a  literary  society  and  a  fellowship. 

I  was  eager  to  return  to  college  in  the  fall.  I  wanted 
to  renew  old  acquaintances  and  further  demonstrate  my 
independence  by  throwing  myself  more  fully  into  my 
work  and  into  campus  activities. 

My  studies  seemed  easier  even  though  I  was  somewhat 
slower  than  the  average  student.  In  my  childhood,  while 
being  tutored,  I  had  not  grasped  the  fundamentals  of 
good  reading  and  now  I  found  it  hard  to  concentrate. 
My  knowledge  of  English  literature  was  almost  a  blank. 
If  I  read  something  which  I  knew  to  be  true  it  interested 
me,  but  in  reading  fiction  my  mind  always  wandered. 
Biology  bored  me,  but  problems  of  city  folk  (sociology), 
politics,  and  modern  history  held  my  attention  against 
all  odds.  Outside  the  classroom,  I  liked  to  stir  up  discus- 
sion on  sociology  and  philosophy.  Such  arguments  were 
most  helpful  to  me.  I  was  greatly  engrossed  in  these 
subjects,  and  seldom  came  out  second  best  in  the  argu- 
ments. To  be  a  winner  gave  me  greater  confidence. 


A  EARL  HARBOR  UPSET  MY  PLANS  (AND  THOSE  OF  MANY 
others)  because  courses  were  consolidated.  To  carry  my 
required  work,  I  found  myself  burdened  with  seven 
courses,  a  heavy  load  for  any  college  student.  But  by 
omitting  vacations  I  completed  a  four-year  course  in  two 
years  and  ten  months.  As  I  received  my  diploma,  I  real- 
ized that  now  I  was  definitely  on  my  own.  With  that 
realization  came  an  empty  feeling  of  not  being  wanted 
and  of  not  being  able  to  pitch  in  and  help  where  I  saw 
work  to  be  done;  work  which  I  knew  I  could  perform  if 
only  I  were  allowed  the  chance  to  prove  myself. 

In  looking  for  sound  vocational  guidance,  I  wrote  to 
the  doctor  who  had  treated  me  while  I  was  going  to  high 
school.  We  had  lost  contact  and  he  was  surprised  to 
learn  I  was  a  college  graduate.  He  agreed  that  I  should 
work  and  urged  me  to  secure  employment  during  the 
wartime  labor  shortage.  Not  knowing  what  I  was  quali- 
fied for,  he  sent  me  to  an  institute  in  New  York  where 
handicapped  applicants  were  tested  to  find  abilities  which 
could  be  used  in  industry.  This  three-week  test  was  an 
interesting  experience,  but  as  the  institute  sought  pri- 
marily mechanical  abilities,  I  was  pronounced  unemploy- 
able. I  disagreed,  as  did  everyone  who  knew  me  well. 

With  Dad's  permission  and  financial  assistance,  I  de- 
cided to  stay  in  New  York  to  seek  employment  on  my 
own.  I  carried  three  letters  of  recommendation:  one  from 
the  doctor,  explaining  my  handicap  in  detail,  and  two 
from  my  college — a  note  from  the  dean  certifying  I  had 
graduated,  and  a  character  reference.  I  got  a  job  very  soon, 
in  an  office  employing  only  handicapped  people  for  charity 
solicitations.  It  was  by  no  means  what  I  wanted,  so  I 
took  it  part  time,  and  spent  my  mornings  making  further 
contacts. 


Job  interviews  are  extremely  difficult  for  me,  as  for  all 
cerebral  palsy  cases,  because  of  defective  speech  and  awk- 
ward gait.  As  you  walk  into  an  office  all  eyes  are  turned 
on  you  and  the  person  granting  the  interview  usually 
makes  up  his  mind  negatively  before  you  are  seated.  The 
employer  may  even  classify  the  CP  as  "crazy,"  if  he  does 
not  understand  the  symptoms  of  this  afflication.  Cerebral 
palsied  people  always  are  at  their  worst  when  they  want 
to  be  at  their  best,  or  when  they  know  they  are  being 
observed,  because  their  involuntary  motions  become  over- 
pronounced.  Any  formalities  connected  with  an  interview 
accentuate  this  and  so  we  usually  fumble  enough  to  lose 
the  chance  at  the  job. 

Furthermore,  people  like  myself  sense  almost  immedi- 
ately the  attitude  of  the  one  granting  the  interview. 
Should  this  person  really  be  interested  enough  to  take 
an  extra  minute  to  listen  to  defective  speech,  the  CP  finds 
it  much  easier  to  show  his  potentialities.  The  palsied 
applicant  can  detect  also  the  sentimentally  sympathetic 
listener  and  will  be  much  disturbed  by  him,  because  the 
CP  wants  a  job  on  the  basis  of  ability  not  "charity." 

One  snowy  February  afternoon  I  became  very  despon- 
dent and  visited  a  priest  to  ask  whether  he  could  suggest 
further  channels  of  contact.  He  immediately  sent  me  to 
an  ordinary  employment  agency.  There,  to  my  surprise, 
I  was  referred  at  once  to  a  person  in  a  midtown  office 
building.  She  turned  out  to  be  a  government  represent- 
ative. The  interview  with  her,  which  because  of  her 
genuine  interest  lasted  an  hour,  was  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  my  long  search.  At  her  request  I  took  a  Civil 
Service  examination,  the  results  of  which  made  it  possible 
for  me  to  confine  my  interviewing  to  federal  agencies. 
Within  six  weeks,  I  got  an  appointment  to  one  of  the 
largest  War  Department  installation  units  in  Brooklyn, 
employing  at  the  peak  25,000  people.  I  was  hired  as  an 
addressograph  operator  and  proceeded  to  fill  a  job  I  myself 
never  thought  I  could  do.  The  mechanical  work  not  only 
improved  my  coordination  but  gave  me  much  confidence. 

After  the  war  ended,  I  was  very  fortunate  in  obtaining 
a  transfer  to  the  Veterans'  Administration  where  I  did 
filing  of  various  kinds.  This  also  was  in  a  very  large  office, 
a  point  I  like  to  stress  in  answer  to  the  many  (including 
myself)  who  predicted  I  would  work  in  a  very  small 
office,  preferably  in  a  very  small  town.  In  1949,  I  trans- 
ferred again  to  the  Treasury  Department,  where  I  am 
doing  routine  office  work  connected  with  that  unpopular 
government  responsibility,  tax  collection. 


Y- 


OU,     MY    READER,    MAY     BE    DISAPPOINTED    THAT    WITH     A 

college  degree  I  am  only  an  office  clerk.  I  hope  you  are. 
So  am  I.  I  always  will  be  until  that  day  when  I  reach 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  place  where  I  should  be,  were 
I  not  afflicted  with  cerebral  palsy.  When  I  come  in  contact 
with  others  having  my  handicap  I  am  very  thankful  for 
the  progress  I  have  made  and  for  everything  that  has 
helped  me  come  this  far.  However,  I  feel  that  with  my 
training  and  experience  I  can  go  much  farther.  I  am 
always  anxious  to  find  ways  to  increase  my  abilities  and 
use  them  to  the  best  advantage  of  my  employer  and  my- 
self. So,  to  those  who  say,  "Is  that  the  best  he  can  do?" 
I  answer,  "Not  at  all!"  To  me  this  is  only  a  beginning — 
the  start  of  the  life  of  one  who  feels  that  his  handicap  does 
not  separate  him  from  most  of  the  opportunities  and 
privileges  of  physically  normal  people. 
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A  challenge  to  ancient  freedoms  is  posed  by  mass  agencies 
of  communication  and  by  special-interest  pressure  groups. 


ELMER  RICE 


CENSORSHIP  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  USED  TO  CONSIST 
mainly  of  governmental  action  such  as  customs  sei- 
zure of  imported  publications;  denial  or  revocation  of 
mailing  privileges  by  the  Post  Office;  raids  on  bookshops; 
arrests  of  actors  and  producers.  The  motivation  was  al- 
most invariably  an  allegation  of  obscenity — a  term  vir- 
tually impossible  of  definition. 

With  the  growth  of  the  motion  picture  industry,  censor- 
ship boards  were  established  in  many  states,  and  munici- 
pal authorities  were  vested  with  censorial  powers  or 
arbitrarily  assumed  them. 

Since  censorship  was  official,  it  was  out  in  the  open 
and  easily  recognizable.  Since  it  violated  the  free  speech 
and  free  press  guarantees  of  the  Constitution,  it  was 
relatively  easy  to  attack  on  legal  grounds.  Since  it  dealt 
mainly  with  so-called  "indecency,"  it  was  often  possible 
to  show  that  public  standards  of  propriety  were  less  rigid 
than  those  of  the  censors-. 

The  obsolescence  of  Victorian  conceptions  of  morality, 
and  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  and  other  organizations,  resulted  in  court  decisions 
that  sharply  curtailed  the  unconstitutional  exercise  of 
power  by  state  legislatures  and  administrative  officials. 
Book  publishers  fought  and  won  many  important  cases; 
and  actors,  dramatists,  and  theatrical  producers  con- 
tested the  improper  use  of  the  licensing  power  and  de- 
feated periodic  attempts  to  set  up  a  censorship. 

In  the  motion  picture  field,  however,  state  censorship 
boards  (with  vested  interests  of  political  patronage), 
continue  to  flourish,  and  numerous  local  censors  exercise 
arbitrary  control  over  the  exhibition  of  motion  pictures. 
Proponents  of  civil  liberties  contend  that  the  operation 
of  these  agencies  violates  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Forty  years  ago,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  ruled  that  motion  pictures  were  merely  a  form  of 
entertainment,  and  were  not  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment.  But  in  view  of  the  present-day  importance 
of  the  motion  picture,  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  Court 
now  would  take  this  view.  In  fact,  in  a  recent  decision, 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas  intimated  that,  given  the 
opportunity,  the  Court  would  modify  its  position.  Such 
an  opportunity  may  be  found  when  the  pending  case  of 
"The  Miracle"  (to  which  I  shall  refer  later),  comes  before 
the  Court.  Should  the  Court  hold  the  First  Amendment 
applicable  to  motion  pictures,  the  state  boards  would 
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— By  a  distinguished  playwright,  novelist,  and 
stage  director,  who  is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 


have  to  go  out  of  business,  and  local  censors  would  be  in 
a  highly  vulnerable  position. 

This  might  indicate  that  progress  is  being  made  and  that 
bit  by  bit  restraints  upon  freedom  of  expression  are  being 
loosened.  And,  in  a  sense,  it  is  encouraging  to  find  that, 
at  a  time  when  so  many  people  are  alarmed  by  the 
encroachments  of  bureaucracy,  official  interference  with 
freedom  of  expression  actually  is  abating. 

Unfortunately,  with  the  deeline  of  official  censorship, 
there  has  grown  up  a  great,  complex  structure  of  what  may 
be  called  unofficial  censorship.  This  works  deviously  and 
far  more  effectively,  than  the  easily  assailable  acts  of 
public  officials. 

The  reason  books  and  plays  remain  relatively  free 
from  censorship,  is  that  publishing  and  play-producing 
are  small,  individualistic  enterprises,  serving  a  limited 
market.  They  are  still  in  the  handicraft  stage  of  indus- 
trial development,  in  which  craftsmanship  and  personal 
idiosyncracy  are  more  important  than  standardization 
and  merchandising. 

The  other  channels  of  public  communication — the 
press,  the  national  circulation  magazines,  motion  pictures, 
radio,  and  television — largely  have  been  taken  over  by 
big  business.  These  industries  (for  that  is  what  they  are) 
depend,  like  automobiles  and  canned  goods,  upon  quan- 
tity output,  assembly-line  production,  and  mass  distribu- 
tion. The  craftsman  and  the  creator  are  still  there;  the 
industries  could  not  function  without  them.  There  are 
many  brilliant  journalists,  and  magazine,  scenario,  and 
radio  writers,  but  few  of  them  now  function  as  free  and 
independent  creators.  They  are  employes,  and  as  such 
they  must  write  what  they  are  bidden  to  write,  or — and 
it  amounts  to  the  same  thing — what  conforms  to  their 
employer's  prejudices  or  to  his  conception  of  what  is  good 
business. 


O 


F   COURSE,   A   THEATRICAL  MANAGER  DOES   NOT   PRODUCE   A 

play  he  does  not  like;  nor  does  a  publisher  bring  out  a 
book  that  offends  him.  But  in  these  fields  there  is  still 
great  diversity,  and  a  good  book,  no  matter  how  un- 
orthodox, seldom  goes  unpublished,  nor  a  good  play  un- 
produced.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  the  mass  com- 
munications industries  expand,  the  more  their  control 
tends  to  become  concentrated  in  fewer  and  fewer  hands. 
First,  take  the  press.  The  forthright  and  often  wrong- 
headed  editor,  who  used  to  use  his  paper  as  a  sounding- 
board  for  his  own  opinions,  has  almost  ceased  to  exist. 
As  the  population  grows,  the  number  of  newspapers  de- 
clines and  the  independent  newspaper  tends  to  disappear 
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entirely.  The  big  syndicates-Hearst,  Scripps-Howard, 
McCormick-Patterson,  Gannett-are  in  full  command. 
1  hey  are  run  impersonally  from  headquarters,  with  one 
eye  fixed  on  circulation  and  the  other  on  advertising 
linage.  Even  the  small  town  newspaper  has  almost  com- 
pletely lost  its  identity.  Its  meager  general  news  is  fed 
to  it  by  the  wire  services.  Except  for  a  few  local  items, 
all  the  rest  is  boiler-plate  stuff— tear  out  the  local  page,  and 
you  will  have  a  hard  time  discovering  whether  you  are 
in  Florida,  Ohio,  or  Oregon. 

Technically,  of  course,  this  is  not  censorship.  The  Con- 
stitution is  not  violated,  no  law  is  broken  (unless  possibly 
the  anti-trust  law).  Theoretically,  anybody  can  start 
a  newspaper,  and  say  anything  he  pleases.  But  unless  he 
is  a  multimillionaire,  the  individual  who  tries  it  will  end 
up  in  the  lunatic  asylum,  or  on  the  relief  rolls. 


*N    THE    PERIODICAL    FIELD,    THE    SITUATION    IS    MUCH    THE 

same.  To  pay  their  way,  most  magazines  depend  upon  ad- 
vertising. To  get  advertising,  they  must  have  circulation. 
To  get  circulation,  they  must  appeal  to  the  largest  pos- 
sible number  of  potential  readers.  That  is  to  say,  they 
must  not  only  cater  to  the  tastes  (actual  or  hypothetical) 
of  millions,  but  they  must  avoid  anything  that  might  con- 
ceivably run  counter  to  the  beliefs,  prejudices,  or  super- 
stitions of  any  considerable  segment  of  the  population, 
or  of  any  well  organized  minority. 

The  production  of  motion  pictures  is  dominated  almost 
entirely  by  seven  or  eight  large  companies,  which  not 
only  own  the  mechanical  facilities,  but  control,  directly 
or  indirectly,  the  essential  outlets:  the  15,000  motion  pic- 
ture theaters  of  the  country.  Since  the  same  considera- 
tions of  mass  appeal  govern  as  in  the  newspaper  and 
magazine  fields  (except  that  here  the  audience  is  measured 
not  by  millions  but  by  tens  of  millions)  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  product  is  conventional,  standardized,  and  on  a 
low  level  of  intelligence  and  perception.  -Besides  being  re- 
stricted by  official  censorship  agencies,  the  motion  picture 
industry  operates  under  a  "code"  which  is  a  fantastic 
hodge-podge  of  taboos  and  prohibitions. 

There  is  so  much  creative  talent  in  Hollywood,  that,  in 
spite  of  all  restraining  influences,  a  vital,  original,  or  un- 
orthodox motion  picture  manages,  now  and  then,  to  get 
produced.  Barring  these  few  honorable  exceptions,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  Hollywood  product  consists  almost 
entirely  of  routine  stuff  manufactured  in  accordance  with 
preconceived  formulas,  and  designed  for  mass  consump- 
tion. Since  the  motion  picture  audience  consists  largely 
of  adolescents  (perhaps  because  of  the  failure  of  the 
industry  to  provide  fare  for  adults),  the  false  values  and 
standardized  ideas  which  are  disseminated  play  an  im- 
portant, and  often  harmful,  part  in  shaping  the  minds 
and  feelings  of  the  immature.  Equally  harmful  is  the 
false  impression  of  American  life  created  by  our  films 
in  other  countries,  millions  of  whose  people  have  no  other 
source  of  information  about  us.  Any  traveler  can  testify 
to  the  grotesque  misconceptions  held  by  those  abroad  who 
have  been  fed  on  a  diet  of  American  films. 

With  respect  to  radio,  and  its  gargantuan  baby  brother, 
television,  the  situation,  though  apparently  somewhat  dif- 
ferent, is  essentially  the  same.  Physical  control  of  the 
outlets  is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  nationwide 
networks.  Scattered  independent  stations,  most  of  them 
in  large  metropolitan  areas,  manage  to  maintain  a  hand- 


to-mouth  existence,  but  their  influence  is  largely  local 
and  their  programing  restricted  by  lack  of  capital.  Fur- 
thermore, the  total  number  of  stations  is  restricted  by  the 
limitation  of  wave-lengths  and  channels. 

Paradoxically,  however,  it  is  this  very  limitation  that 
is  largely  responsible  for  such  freedom 'as  exists  on  the 
air.  Since  the  number  of  applicants  for  station  licenses 
exceeds  the  available  wave-lengths,  the  Federal  Cx>m- 
munications  Commission  is  empowered  to  allocate  wave- 
lengths on  the  basis  of  public  service  rendered  by  the  ap- 
plicant. Hence,  the  station  licenses  must  allot  a  certain 
percentage  of  air  time  to  programs  of  public  interest  and 
must  restrict  somewhat  the  excesses  of  the  advertisers. 

Because  of  this  licensing  system,  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  freedom  of  discussion  on  the  air;  and  also  some 
cultural  window-dressing— particularly  at  hours  which 
are  not  desirable  to  advertisers.  In  the  relatively  noncon- 
troversial  field  of  music,  there  is  considerable  diversity. 
News  coverage,  on  the  whole,  is  good,  as  long  as  the 
news  program  is  unsponsored.  But  when  there  is  com- 
mercial sponsorship,  the  reporter  is  faced  only  too  often 
with  the  alternatives  of  conforming  to  the  opinions  of 
the  advertiser  or  seeking  other  employment. 

To  sum  up  the  radio  and  television  situation:  it  is  the 
advertiser  who  pays  the  piper  and  hence  calls  the  tune. 
In  this  field,  creativeness,  self-expression,  and  freedom  of 
communication  are  mere  incidentals  to  the  selling  of  mer- 
chandise. The  persons  and  material  employed  by  the 
advertiser  are  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  subjecting 
the  viewer  or  listener  to  an  appeal  to  hurry  to  the  corner 
drugstore.  The  value  and  importance  of  what  is  com- 
municated by  the  participants  in  the  program  are  judged 
in  terms  of  effectiveness  in  increasing  the  advertiser's 
sales.  Hence,  the  opportunity  to  be  seen  or  heard  on  the 
air  is  mainly  determined  by  the  advertiser's  judgment 
of  what  is  or  is  not  good  business. 


T 


HIS  BRIEF  SURVEY   BRINGS  US  TO  A  CONSIDERATION  OF  THE 

new  techniques  of  propaganda  which  result  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  elusive,  but  highly  effective  form  of 
censorship.  These  techniques  have  been  developed  by  the 
organization  of  individuals  with  common  interests,  into 
what  are  called  pressure  groups.  They  may  be  political, 
economic,  professional,  religious,  racial,  national  or  what- 
ever. They  consist  of  individuals,  comprising  a  minority 
of  the  population,  banded  together  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
serting or  defending  some  particular  interest  of  their  own. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  groups  play  a  useful 
part  in  the  life  of  the  community.  In  our  heterogeneous 
society,  the  rights  of  minorities  are  often  ignored  or  bru- 
tally overridden.  It  is  necessary  for  minorities  to  organi/e 
in  order  to  better  their  condition  and  to  redress  the  social 
and  economic  injustices  to  which  they  often  are  sub- 
jected. Every  believer  in  democracy  and  in  human  wel- 
fare must  applaud  and  support  the  efforts  of  Roman 
Catholics,  Jews,  Negroes,  veterans,  the  foreign-born,  wage 
(..liners,  and  of  many  other  groups  to  win  equality  before 
the  law,  freedom  from  discrimination,  and  a  lair  share 
of  the  good  things  of  our  society. 

But  no  group,  no  matter  what  its  grievances  or  its 
objectives,  should  insist  upon  the  protection  of  its  own 
rights  and  interests  at  the  expense  of  the  rights  and  in- 
terests of  the  majority  ot  the  community.  Every  individ- 
ual, in  so  tar  as  his  particular  interests  are  concerned. 
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Pickets  in  front  of  a  theater  in  New  York  City  protesting  the  showing  of  "The  Miracle" 


International    News 


is  both  a  member  of  a  minority  group,  vis-a-vis  the  ma- 
jority; and  a  member  of  the  majority,  vis-a-vis  any  par- 
ticular special  interest  group.  As  a  responsible  citizen, 
he  therefore  has  an  obligation  not  only  to  respect  the 
rights  of  all  minorities,  but  also  to  recognize  that  in  a 
democracy,  no  minority  can  press  its  claims  to  the  point 
of  violating  the  rights  of  the  majority. 

Unfortunately,  minority  groups,  in  an  excess  of  zeal, 
have  become  more  and  more  insistent  that  anything 
which  runs  counter  to  their  beliefs  or  which  might  con- 
ceivably reflect  unfavorably  upon  their  members,  shall 
be  denied  a  public  hearing.  They  have  learned  only  too 
well  the  efficacy  of  pressure  upon  the  pocketbook  nerve 
and  by  direct  or  implied  threats  of  boycott  and  other  forms 
of  economic  reprisal  only  too  often  have  succeeded  in 
getting  the  profit-minded  controllers  of  the  channels  of 
communication  to  yield  to  demands  for  suppression.  (It 
has  become  a  grim  joke  among  writers,  for  example,  that, 
to  play  safe,  you  have  to  make  your  villain  a  native-born, 
white  Protestant.) 


A 


FEW     INSTANCES,     PICKED     ALMOST     AT    RANDOM,     WILL 

show  how  this  censorship  by  pressure  groups  works.  One 
of  the  most  important,  at  the  moment,  is  the  banning  of 
the  motion  picture,  "The  Miracle."  This  foreign  film, 
which  received  awards  in  Europe  and  was  acclaimed  by 
the  press  and  public  here  (after  having  been  licensed  by 
the  New  York  State  Censorship  Board)  was  banned  by 
court  action,  instituted  by  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy, 
upon  the  ground  of  sacrilege,  after  the  failure  of  an  at- 
tempt by  the  New  York  City  Commissioner  of  Licenses 


to  use  his  power  without  legal  justification. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  picture  was  highly  recom- 
mended by  Protestant  clergymen  and  by  well-known 
Roman  Catholic  laymen,  the  suppression  of  the  picture 
was  upheld  by  a  majority  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  which 
denied  the  applicability  of  the  free  speech  guarantee  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  upon  the  basis  of  the  forty-year  old 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  pre- 
viously referred  to.  The  "Miracle"  case  is  now  before 
the  Supreme  Court  and  its  determination  may  have  very 
important  effects  upon  the  future  of  free  speech  in  this 
country.  According  to  The  New  Ybr{  Times,  the  Court  is 
expected  to  hear  the  arguments  in  early  April  and  to  hand 
down  its  decision  before  its  summer  recess  in  June. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  perhaps  because  of  its 
numerical  strength  and  efficient  organization,  is  one  of 
the  most  influential  pressure  groups.  The  Church  suc- 
ceeded in  banning  The  Nation  from  the  New  York  City 
public  schools  because  that  magazine  carried  articles 
criticizing  the  activities  of  the  Church  in  such  fields  as 
education,  public  health,  and  municipal  government.  In 
Philadelphia,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  prevented  the  ex- 
hibition of  a  motion  picture  by  threatening  that  his  parish- 
ioners would  boycott  not  only  that  particular  picture,  but 
any  picture  exhibited  by  the  offending  theater.  In  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island,  the  Chief  of  Police  forbade  the 
reissue  of  a  twenty-year  old  picture  (which  he  admitted 
he  had  not  seen)  on  the  ground  that  no  picture  ob- 
jectionable to  the  Catholic  Legion  of  Decency  could  be 
shown  in  the  city. 

Other  groups  are  equally  culpable.  For  two  years, 
Jewish  organizations  prevented  the  exhibition  of  the  film 
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version  of  "Oliver  Twist,"  a  faithful  transcription  of  the 
Dickens  classic,  which  had  been  shown  successfully  in 
England  and  Canada.  (None  of  the  objectors  had  seen 
the  film,  but  based  their  protest  upon  its  denunciation  by 
a  newspaper  columnist,  who  afterwards  wrote  me  that 
he  felt  he  had  made  a  serious  mistake  in  demanding  the 
suppression  of  the  film.)  Margaret  Webster  had  to  with- 
draw "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  from  her  projected 
Shakespearean  repertory,  when  several  large  universities 
threatened  to  cancel  their  bookings  if  she  included  it.  At 
a  forum  on  civil  liberties  at  which  I  presided,  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  Jewish  organization  advocated  that  any 
book  which  depicted  a  Jew  in  an  unfavorable  light  should 
be  excluded  from  school  curricula  and  public  libraries. 

Branches  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  (a  splendid  organization)  have 
attempted  to  prevent  the  exhibition  of  "The  Birth  of  a 
Nation,"  and  to  suppress  touring  companies  of  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin";  and  the  organization  itself  has  used  threats 
of  economic  boycott  in  an  attempt  to  force  the  television 
programs  of  "Beulah,"  and  "Amos  'n  Andy"  off  the 
air.  During  a  recent  revival  on  Broadway  of  "The  Green 
Pastures,"  a  play  of  outstanding  excellence,  a  Negro 
bishop  preached  a  sermon  in  which  he  demanded  the 
banning  of  the  play  upon  the  ground  that  it  brought 
discredit  to  the  Negro  race. 

Veterans'  organizations  have  been  conspicuously  suc- 
cessful in  attempts  to  suppress  everything  and  everybody 
with  political  opinions  that  run  counter  to  their  dogmas. 
In  Oklahoma,  the  American  Legion  forced  a  librarian 
out  of  her  job  solely  because  she  subscribed  to  The  Nation. 
In  Illinois,  the  Legion  tried  to  prevent  performances  of 
"The  Death  of  a  Salesman"  upon  the  ground  that  its 
author  was  listed  in  Red  Channels.  The  play  went  on,  but 
most  of  the  would-be  patrons  were  frightened  away. 

Due  in  large  part  to  the  activities  of  small  units  of  the 
American  Legion,  scores  of  well  known  actors  and  writers 
are  unable  to  find  employment  in  radio,  television,  or 
motion-pictures. 

The  organized  alumni  of  a  large  eastern  college  pre- 
vented the  exhibition  of  a  film  in  which  undergraduates 
of  the  college  were  unflatteringly  portrayed.  Organized 
social  agencies  served  notice  on  Hollywood  that  in  the 
screen  version  of  a  successful  play,  an  unsympathetic 
character  must  not  be  identified  as  a  social  worker — and 
Hollywood  obeyed. 

Public  utilities  interests  see  to  it  that  favorable  refer- 
ence to  public  ownership  does  not  creep  into  textbooks. 

Business  and  veterans'  organizations  are  successfully 
agitating  for  a  weeding  out  of  school  books  that  contain 
"subversive"  ideas. 

Left-wing  groups  tried  to  prevent  the  release  of  a  film 
unfavorable  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Under  pressure  from  Christian  Scientists,  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Regents  this  academic  year  ordered  that 


questions  dealing  with  the  germ  theory  of  disease  be 
omitted  from  biology  examination  papers. 

Each  of  these  groups,  of  course,  offers  plausible  reasons 
for  its  actions,  and  undoubtedly  each  has  the  right  to 
agitate  for  its  particular  interests.  But  to  anyone  who 
views  the  whole  picture  objectively,  it  must  be  apparent 
that  the  total  effect  of  all  these  pressures,  impinging  upon 
the  relatively  few  focal  areas  of  control,  is  to  restrict  free- 
dom of  expression  in  the  mass  media  of  communication 
and  to  reduce  all  expression  to  an  innocuous,  sterile,  deadly 
uniformity,  characteristic  of  totalitarianism  rather  than  of 
democracy. 

Without  free  speech,  democracy  cannot  continue  to 
exist;  and  free  speech  means  the  unlimited  and  un- 
impeded right  to  say  anything.  It  does  not  matter 
whether  what  is  said  is  Right  or  Left,  right  or  wrong. 
What  is  important  is  the  unrestricted  ventilation  of  ideas, 
opinions,  dogmas,  prejudices.  It  is  from  the  clash  and 
competition  of  these  multiple  expressions  that  we  learn, 
develop,  and  progress.  Eventually,  we  must  hope,  the 
truth  will  prevail.  There  is  no  other  hope  for  humanity. 


T, 


O  ASSURE  THE  REALIZATION  OF  THIS  IDEAL  OF  FREE  SPEECH, 

two  conditions  are  necessary.  The  first  is  diversity  of  out- 
let; the  second,  non-interference  by  influential  minorities. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  state  these  conditions;  their  estab- 
lishment is  not  so  easy. 

There  can  be  diversity  of  outlet  only  if  there  is  diversity 
of  ownership  and  control.  The  development  of  indus- 
trial organization  is  in  the  direction  of  more,  rather  than 
less,  centralization  of  power.  Legal  remedies  against 
monopoly  are  not  very  effective.  Anti-trust  laws  are  easily 
evaded,  and  most  business  men  are  inclined  to  put  busi- 
ness considerations  first.  Since  writers  tend  more  and 
more  to  become  employes,  rather  than  independent  crea- 
tors, necessarily  they  must  conform  more  and  more  to  the 
rules  laid  down  by  their  employers.  It  is  Utopian  to  hope 
that  there  will  arise  a  group  of  leading  executives  in  the 
communications  industries  who  will  put  devotion  to  free 
speech  above  everything  else. 

It  remains  then  for  the  militant  minority  groups  to 
modify  their  demands  and  to  change  their  tactics.  Even 
from  a  purely  selfish  point  of  view,  that  would  be  advis- 
able. For  the  rights  of  any  minority  are  conditioned  by 
the  rights  of  all.  To  demand  restrictions  upon  another's 
right  to  expression  is  to  invite  restrictions  of  one's  own. 
He  who  comes  into  equity  must  come  with  clean  hands; 
and  he  who  demands  the  freedom  of  the  market  place 
for  himself  must  not  attempt  to  deny  it  to  others. 

Looking  at  the  problem  in  terms  of  the  general  good, 
it  must  be  obvious  to  any  clear-thinking  person  that  cen- 
sorship springs  from  fear.  And  those  who  have  not 
learned  by  now  that  fear  is  our  worst  enemy  had  better 
learn  it  before  it  is  too  late. 
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Psycho-Charlatans . .  . 

They  Prey  on  Human  Misery 

The  bizarre  story  of  mental  hygiene  fakirs  in  Los  Angeles  shows  the 
need  for  safeguards  against  these  heartless  exploiters  of  the  troubled. 


GERTRUDE   BINDER 


THE  GREAT  SPRAWLING  CITY  OF  Los  ANGELES  BEARS  LITTLE 
resemblance  to  the  West  of  frontier  days — except 
in  this  one  respect:  its  tendency  to  be  the  Mecca  for 
charlatans  promising  a  sure  cure  for  everything  at  a  tempt- 
ing price.  But  the  twentieth  century  equivalent  of  the 
nineteenth  century  medicine  man  has  kept  pace  with  the 
times.  No  longer  does  he  offer  his  panacea  in  bottles  at  a 
dollar  each.  Touched  by  the  great  twentieth  century  dis- 
covery of  human  emotions  as  the  roots  of  so  much  physi- 
cal and  mental  illness,  he  has  deserted  bottles  for  the  con- 
sulting room.  The  medicine  man  has  become  the  psycho- 
charlatan,  and  while  he  can  be  found  the  country  over, 
Los  Angeles  is  his  capital. 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  mental  and  emotional 
illness  is  increasing  in  the  United  States.  Certainly,  more 
and  mpre  people  are  seeking  help  with  personal  problems, 
and  while  they  know  that  help  is  available  somewhere, 
very  few  know  what  constitutes  genuine  treatment  or 
who  is  qualified  to  give  it.  Legislation  in  the  various  states 
is  not  of  much  help.  An  article  in  the  Columbia  Law  Re- 
view last  spring,  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  statute  in  any 
state  which  defines  clearly  the  type  of  mental  afflictions 
only  licensed  physicians  may  treat. 

A  number  of  states,  including  California,  have  medical 
legislation  prohibiting  any  unlicensed  practitioner  to  diag- 
nose or  treat  human  ills;  but  while  chiropractors,  chi- 
ropodists and  osteopaths  are  generally  among  the  licensed, 
highly  skilled  clinical  psychologists  are  not.  Oklahoma  has 
the  most  stringent  law  of  this  sort.  It  is  directed  specifically 
at  psychotherapists,  and  if  literally  interpreted  might 
make  it  illegal  for  anyone  at  all  to  practice  psychotherapy 
in  the  state.  However,  the  definition  of  such  terms  as 
"diagnosis"  and  "human  ill"  is  elusive,  the  distinction 
between  counseling  and  treatment  is  vague,  and  the  pos- 
sibilities of  evading  such  laws  are  limitless.  One  man,  for 
instance,  claimed  he  just  listened  to  people's  troubles 
without  giving  advice  or  otherwise  responding  to  what 
they  told  him. 

Six  states  have  non-medical  laws,  three  of  them  en- 
acted in  1951,  which  attempt  to  regulate  in  some  way  the 
activities  of  persons  who  call  themselves  clinical  psycholo- 
gists. In  Connecticut,  Virginia,  and  Georgia  the  provision 
is  for  the  certification  of  clinical  psychologists  who  meet 
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certain  standards  of  education  and  experience,  but  this 
does  not  prevent  the  uncertified  from  practicing.  Minne- 
sota, Nevada,  and  Kentucky  require  clinical  psychologists 
in  private  practice  to  be  licensed,  but  their  statutes  have 
not  been  in  force  long  enough  for  their  effectiveness  to  be 
tested. 

Psychoanalysts  who  have  become  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Psychoanalytic  Association  since  1938  must  hold  the 
M.D.  degree;  they  are  covered  by  the  same  licensing  laws 
as  other  medical  doctors.  Genuine  psychoanalysts  are  in- 
tensively trained  and  specialized  psychiatrists  but,  outside 
Oklahoma,  use  of  the  title  psychoanalyst  is  unrestricted. 

In  some  places  absolutely  anyone  literate  enough  to 
sign  his  name  is  free  to  call  himself  a  psychological  coun- 
selor, psychologist,  or  psychoanalyst  and  go  into  business 
as  a  healer  of  mental  disease.  In  Los  Angeles,  he  may  not 
be  satisfied  with  any  of  these  modest,  old-fashioned  titles; 
he  may  prefer  to  be  a  practitioner  of  "Robotics,"  "Ad- 
vanced Korzybski  type  semantic  therapy  with  continuous 
electro-psychometric  monitoring,"  or  "Psynamics,  train- 
ing in  the  art  of  living  effectively." 
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MONG  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  PAID  THE  ClTY  OF  Los  ANGELES 

a  modest  fee  and  set  themselves  up  quite  legally  as  con- 
sulting psychologists  is  one  Dolores  Gunn.  The  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  in  June  1948,  reported  that  before  Miss 
Gunn  decided  to  become  a  psychologist  the  police  knew 
her  as  an  active  practitioner  in  another  field.  She  had 
built  up  a  record  of  one  arrest  on  a  charge  of  procuring 
and  contributing  to  the  delinquency  of  a  minor,  one  denial 
of  a  license  to  operate  an  escort  bureau,  one  arrest  for  op- 
erating an  employment  agency  and  two  for  operating  an 
escort  bureau  without  a  license.  But  she  apparently  had 
no  trouble  obtaining  a  business  license  to  practice  as  a 
consulting  psychologist. 

In  this  particular  instance  the  "doctor's"  police  record 
was  established  before  she  became  a  psychologist.  Gen- 
erally, it  is  very  hard  to  get  evidence  of  law  violations  by 
psycho-charlatans,  because  of  the  tremendous  hold  they 
have  over  their  patients,  who  will  not  testify  against  them. 
The  Los  Angeles  Society  of  Clinical  Psychologists  ii 
Private  Practice,  which  tries  to  raise  standards  in  this  field, 
has  known,  but  been  helpless  to  act  against,  blackmailers, 
members  of  narcotics  rings  and  dealers  in  black  market 
babies  who  have  used  the  protection  and  access  to  people 
in  trouble  given  them  by  the  title  "consulting  psycholo- 
gist" to  further  their  criminal  activities. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  sincere  people  who  enjoy 
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giving  advice  and  think  very  little  learning  is  needed  for 
disentangling  the  problems  in  other  people's  lives.  In 
fact,  probably  nothing  except  trouble  itself  is  more  wide- 
spread than  the  urge  to  solve  other  people's  troubles. 
Amateur  psychologists,  and  people  who  wanted  to  be 
doctors  but  never  quite  made  it  have  long  been  a  drug 
on  the  market. 

Real  professional  competence  is  built  around  a  body 
of  knowledge  which  can  be  acquired  only  by  years  of 
study  and  supervised  practice  through  which  the  young 
professional  learns  to  apply  his  special  knowledge  in  a  dis- 
ciplined and  responsible  way.  Many  who  yearn  for  the 
satisfaction  and  honor  of  being  professional  therapists  are 
unable  or  unwilling  to  devote  time  and  effort  to  so  much 
learning  or  to  practice  so  much  restraint  in  the  race  for 
fame  and  fortune.  These  people  provide  the  raw  material 
for  a  profitable  side-racket  in  the  field  of  psychotherapy— 
the  running  of  schools  to  train  would-be  practitioners.  I 
checked  with  several  of  these  schools  listed  in  the  Los 
Angeles  classified  telephone  directory  and  inquired  about 
fees,  entrance  requirements,  and  the  nature  of  the  course 
of  study. 

T 

1  HE  BLANK  INSTITUTE  OF  PSYCHOANALYSIS  OFFERS  A  500- 
hour  course  at  a  charge  of  fifty  cents  an  hour  plus  a  $10 
registration  fee.  The  student  who  has  completed  the  500 
hours  has  paid  $260  and  is  awarded  a  diploma.  "You  can 
do  anything  you  want  to  with  the  diploma;  it  makes  no 
difference  to  us,"  said  the  girl  who  answered  my  inquiry. 
Concerning  entrance  requirements,  she  said  it  would  be 
nice  if  I  had  a  high  school  diploma,  but  courses  in  psy- 
chology were  not  important  because  "we  go  right  into  the 
psychoanalysis." 

Another  institute  charges  $100  for  a  ten-lesson  course 
in  hypnosis.  There  are  no  entrance  requirements.  When 
I  asked  whether  I  would  be  able  to  treat  the  sick  through 
hypnosis  after  I  had  completed  the  lessons  I  was  told, 
"It's  perfectly  legal,  as  long  as  you  have  a  business  license 
from  the  city."  This,  incidentally,  is  not  true;  the  state 
medical  laws  are  poorly  enforced,  but  they  do  prohibit 
treatment  of  the  sick  by  unlicensed  persons. 

The  Hubbard  Dianetic  Research  Foundation  during  its 
brief  heyday  collected  $500  from  each  student  for  a  full 
time  course  which  lasted  one  month.  Before  enrolling, 
the  prospective  student  had  to  read  the  book,  "Dianetics," 
by  L.  Ron  Hubbard.  There  were  no  other  educational  re- 
quirements. Those  who  completed  the  course  became 
"Certified  Dianetic  Auditors."  A  great  many  Angelenos 
paid  the  $500,  although  the  certification  was  totally  with- 
out legal  meaning  and  the  book  says  anyone  who  reads  it 
through  to  the  end  will  be  able  without  further  training 
to  treat,  with  invariable  success,  all  psychosomatic  ills  and 
human  aberrations. 

The  way  in  which  dianetics  swept  through  Los  Angeles 
like  a  wild  fire  is  evidence  of  the  enormous  number  oi 
people  in  this  region  who  are  ready  prey  to  the  hawkers 
of  panaceas.  "Dianetics"  was  published  in  June,  lc>50.  A 
few  months  later  a  rash  of  dianetic  clubs,  forums,  dis- 
cussion groups  and  "research"  centers  had  broken  out 
all  over  the  Los  Angeles  area.  In  the  classified  pages  of 
the  newspapers  the  advertisements  of  dianetic  auditors 
were  crowding  those  of  noted  seers,  sexologists,  psycholog- 
ical consultants,  undraped  models,  and  hypnotists.  There 
were  graduates  of  the  $500  course  who,  for  a  while,  were 


able  to  collect  as  much  as  $25  an  hour  for  their  auditing 
services.  "Book  auditors,"  who  had  not  taken  the  course, 
worked  on  their  friends  and  relatives  or  struck  out  on 
their  own,  doing  what  they  could  to  earn  a  living  without 
benefit  of  "certification."  Co-auditors  listened  to  each 
other. 

In  less  than  a  year  the  fire  was  reduced  to  scattered 
blazes.  The  movement  had  split  and  professional  auditors 
were  drifting  back  to  their  former  occupations.  In  Febru- 
ary 1951,  newspapers  told  the  story  of  the  suicide-murder 
of  a  young  "dianetics  instructor"  and  his  wife.  Both  had 
taken  the  auditor's  training  course  in  Los  Angeles.  In 
April,  L.  Ron  Hubbard  himself  was  being  sued  for 
divorce  and  described  by  his  wife  as  being  mentally  ill. 
By  summer,  the  original  Hubbard  Dianetic  Research 
Foundation  was  dissolved  and  some  of  the  unhappy  neu- 
rotics whose  illness  had  been  intensified  by  dianetic 
auditing  had  appeared  in  psychiatrists'  private  practice 
and  in  admissions  to  mental  hospitals. 

Even  the  best  of  therapy  can  fail,  and  good  physicians 
sometimes  fall  victim  to  the  ills  they  treat.  But  the  claim 
of  dianetics  that  it  was  a  method  whereby  anyone  could 
successfully  treat  all  forms  of  illness  and  aberration  was 
an  open  invitation  to  the  ignorant  and  the  morbid. 

Los  Angeles'  extraordinary  success  as  a  hothouse  for 
cults  and  panaceas  has  been  attributed  to  everything  from 
the  climate  to  the  unusual  magnetic  emanations  set  in 
motion  by  the  strong  passions  of  the  gold  miners  of  '49. 
A  more  likely  explanation  is  that  the  city  has  grown  so 
fast  and  has  always  had  so  high  a  proportion  of  sick  and 
restless  persons  in  its  population  that  health,  civic,  and 
social  services  simply  could  not  keep  pace  with  need. 

The  growth  of  the  medical  profession  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia followed  rather  than  preceded  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation, and  for  many  decades  various  sorts  of  nature  heal- 
ers, faith  healers,  and  Chinese  herb  doctors  had  con- 
spicuous success  in  a  community  that  was  seriously  short 
of  medical  services.  Today,  there  are  plenty  of  qualified 
physicians  in  Los  Angeles,  but  they  must  compete  with 
entrenched  quackery  and  they  are  somewhat  handicapped 
in  reaching  a  population  much  of  which  is  conditioned 
to  dramatic  and  mystical  methods  not  approved  by  the 
American  Medical  Association. 
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OWEVER,  IT  PROBABLY  IS  NOT  THE  CURE  OF  PHYSICAL  ILL- 

ness  so  much  as  release  from  loneliness  and  the  neurotic 
problems  intensified  by  loneliness  that  Angelenos  have 
sought  as  they  pressed  in  droves  from  sect  to  movement 
to  panacea.  People  may  come  to  Southern  California  for 
the  climate  but  they  usually  have  other  reasons  for  leaving 
the  places  they  come  from.  The  illusion  that  inner,  per- 
sonal problems  of  happiness  and  adjustment  can  be  solved 
by  a  change  of  scene  is  even  more  common  than  the 
notion  that  tuberculosis  can  be  cured  by  climate.  The  harsh 
reality  is  that  a  migrant  to  the  new  community  brings 
with  him  all  his  old  problems  and  leaves  behind  not  only 
friends,  but  also  familiar  occupations,  scenes,  and  \va\ 
doing  things  which  can  be  replaced  only  at  the-  cost  ot 
great  effort  on  his  part. 

In  "Southern  California  Country,"  Carey  McWilliams 
writes  of  the  "aching  loneliness  the  really  terrible  loneli- 
ness— that  for  years  has  been  so  clearly  apparent  in  the 
streets  and  parks,  the  boarding  houses  and  hotels,  the 
cafeterias  and  'lonely  clubs'  ot  Los  Angeles."  Currently, 
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the  Los  Angeles  Mirror  carries  daily  in  its  personal  col- 
umns half  a  page  or  more  of  ads  for  husbands,  wives,  or 
"friends,"  and  announcements  of  at  least  twenty  "lonely 
clubs."  Consider,  against  such  a  background,  the  promise 
of  a  cure-all  like  dianetics. 

Whatever  the  reason,  there  are  a  great  many  unhappy 
people  in  Los  Angeles  who  could  benefit  by  psycho- 
therapy, and  the  fact  that  they  seek  help  is  probably  a 
healthy  sign.  What  is  unfortunate  is  that  there  is  so  little 
to  guide  them  in  judging  what  is  reliable  service  as  dis- 
tinguished from  quackery.  The  Southern  California  So- 
ciety for  Psychoanalytic  Medicine,  the  Los  Angeles  Psy- 
choanalytic Association,  the  Los  Angeles  Society  of  Neu- 
rology and  Psychiatry,  and  the  Los  Angeles  Society  of 
Clinical  Psychologists  in  Private  Practice  all  set  training 
requirements  and  ethical  standards  for  their  members. 
However,  they  do  not  carry  on  public  education  programs 
and  the  bulk  of  the  population  hardly  knows  of  their 
existence. 

Social  agencies  might  be  expected  to  play  an  active  role 
in  letting  people  know  where  they  can  safely  take  their 
troubles,  but  they  need  all  the  resources  at  their  disposal 
to  support  direct  service  programs  and  have  not  accepted 
community  education  in  this  field  as  a  part  of  their  respon- 
sibility. A  good  many  individual  social  workers  have 
themselves  been  opening  up  shop  lately  as  private  prac- 
titioners. Since  the  standards  and  codes  of  ethics  of  social 
work  professional  organizations  apply  to  persons  em- 
ployed by  social  agencies  or  other  community  service 
institutions,  but  not  to  independent  practitioners,  social 
workers  in  private  practice  are  very  much  on  their  own. 
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ALTHOUGH   NO  GROUP   IS  DEVOTING   MUCH   EFFORT  TO  EDU- 

cating  the  Los  Angeles  public  on  the  need  for  professional 
competence  in  dealing  with  emotional  problems,  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  interest  in  proposals  for  state  legislation  to 
license  non-medical  psychotherapists  in  private  practice. 
In  fact,  one  of  the  obstacles  to  getting  a  good  law  enacted 
is  the  number  of  groups  concerned.  They  range  all  the 
way  from  dianetic  auditors  and  chiropractors  to  medical 
doctors  and  by  no  means  all  of  them  favor  high  standards 
of  education  and  experience. 

An  effective  licensing  law  would  have  to  cover  both 
psychotherapists  and  psychological  counselors  in  private 


practice  and  accomplish  three  major  objectives:  first,  de- 
fine the  activities  which  could  be  performed  by  the  persons 
licensed,  differentiating  among  them  sufficiently  to  allow 
for  specialization;  second,  establish  minimum  standards 
of  education  and  experience  for  licensees;  and  third,  pro- 
vide for  a  proper  relationship  between  psychiatrists,  who 
are,  of  course,  medical  doctors,  and  psychologists.  The 
third  point  is  the  one  which  causes  the  most  difficulty. 
The  most  flexible  and  workable  suggestion  seems  to  be 
that  the  licensing  board  be  composed  of  both  psychiatrists 
and  psychologists  and  that  it  be  authorized  to  promulgate 
regulations  defining  the  practice  of  psychotherapy  and 
regulating  the  relationship  between  the  two  professional 
groups. 

Another  problem  has  to  do  with  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions like  social  agencies,  vocational  guidance  services,  re- 
ligious institutions,  schools,  and  universities  where  serv- 
ices given  might  come  within  the  definition  of  the  li- 
censed profession.  This  has  been  dealt  with  in  some  of 
the  legislative  suggestions  by  making  the  proposed  law 
applicable  only  to  individuals  who  give  service  for  fee  or 
profit.  In  this  way  private  practitioners  would  be  con- 
trolled, but  the  employes  of  nonprofit  agencies  would  be 
exempt. 

t)uring  the  1951  session  of  the  California  legislature 
three  bills,  one  to  certify  and  two  to  license  psychologists, 
were  introduced.  Two  of  the  bills  would  have  set  very 
low  standards  and,  fortunately,  aroused  little  interest.  The 
third,  a  licensing  bill,  was  supported  by  the  California 
Psychological  Association  and  the  State  Department  of 
Mental  Hygiene.  It  would  have  required  psychologists  in 
private  practice  to  have  a  doctoral  degree  in  psychology 
and  one  year  of  supervised  experience.  It  died  in  com- 
mittee chiefly  because  of  the  disagreement  over  the  way 
in  which  the  relationship  between  the  psychological  and 
medical  professions  should  be  worked  out,  but  the  Psy- 
chological Association  is  preparing  what  it  hopes  will  be 
a  stronger  bill  for  introduction  in  1953  when  the  legis- 
lature meets  again.  The  Mental  Health  Association  of 
Southern  California  is  also  working  on  legislative  recom- 
mendations to  present  in  1953.  All  in  all,  there  is  a  fair 
chance  that  by  the  time  another  legislative  year  has  come 
and  gone  a  little  order  will  have  emerged  from  the  chaos, 
and  emotionally  distressed  Californians  will  have  some 
form  of  legal  protection  from  predatory  charlatans. 


Earth 


DOROTHY  DE  ZOUCHE 


t~l  OLD  fiercely  to  the  brown  earth  in  your  mind 
When  skylines  hurt  the  heart,  and  grief  or  pain 
Have  swept,  a  bitter  gale,  across  the  brain, 
Or  loneliness  has  struck  the  wide  eyes  blind. 
Before  you,  there  was  earth,  and  earth  is  kind 
To  those  who  once  have  loved  the  yellow  grain, 
The  touch  of  sun-warmed  sod,  the  slash  of  rain 
Against  the  sprawling  grape  leaves,  silver-vined. 

Earth  will  not  fail  you.  Earth  will  outlive  deeds. 
Let  no  brief  pavement,  wall,  or  tower  of  steel 
Blot  out  the  memory  of  the  warm  brown  loam. 
Feel,  now,  the  soil  you  scooped  across  the  seeds. 
In  some  remote  cell  of  your  mind  go  kneel 
Upon  the  plot  of  earth  that  was  your  home. 
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THE   SECOND   ARTICLE  IN  A   SERIES 
ON  SOCIAL  WORK  IN  THE  FAR  EAST 


JAPAN 


Its  Children's  Welfare 
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EMILIE  BACA  PUTNAM 


Emilie    Putnam 


JAPAN  ALWAYS  HAS  BEEN  NOTED  FOR  LOVE  OF  CHILDREN. 
Because  of  the  country's  cultural  pattern,  however, 
this  has  meant  mainly  regard  for  the  child  in  the  family 
group.  One  of  the  earliest  surveys  of  child  welfare,  made 
in  1919  by  Takayuji  Namaye  of  the  Japanese  Department 
of  Interior  and  presented  at  a  conference  on  child  wel- 
fare standards  in  Washington,  pointed  to  the  Foundling 
Act  of  1871  as  a  beginning  of  public  interest  in  child  care. 
Japan  has  come  a  long  way  since  1871,  an  even  longer 
way  since  1874  when  the  enactment  of  the  first  Poor  Law 
provided,  as  the  limit  of  government  responsibility,  three 
and  a  half  bushels  of  rice  a  year  for  the  "forlorn"  child 
under  thirteen.  This  law  was  enforced  almost  wholly  by 
local  officials  who  cared  for  990  of  the  1,203  children  so 
assisted  in  1947.  In  1919,  with  a  population  of  60,000,000, 
Japan  provided  institutional  care  for  6,500  orphans. 

These  figures  are  dramatic  evidence  of  the  solidarity 
of  the  family  system  in  Japan.  That  system  absorbed  the 
orphaned  and  the  widowed  into  the  all-embracing  family, 
and  ignored  or  suppressed  individual  rights  in  its  emphasis 
upon  obligations  to  the  group.  This  same  code  opened  the 
way  many  centuries  earlier  to  the  "sale"  and  barter  of 
children  into  prostitution  and  bondage.  These  ancient 
practices  are  illegal  today,  but  the  laws  prohibiting  them 
are  so  sketchily  enforced  that  the  practices  still  prevail  in 
the  apprentice  system,  the  geisha  profession,  and  houses 
of  prostitution  including  "tea  house"  and  licensed  brothel. 

The  Japanese  child  and  his  rights  have  stood  in  the 
same  relation  to  his  parents  as  theirs,  in  turn,  to  the  family 
group.  This  is  the  end  result  of  the  process  whereby  the 
rights  of  the  individual  were  overridden  by  his  obligations 
to  the  household,  the  household  to  the  family,  the  family 
to  the  daimyo  (feudal  lord),  the  daimyo  to  the  shogun 
(supreme  military  commander),  and  the  shogun  to  the 
emperor.  The  parents  disposed  of  the  child's  person  and 
rights  for  the  benefit  of  the  group,  though  this  often 
meant  prostitution  of  daughters  and  the  transformation 
of  sons  into  warriors  or  bonded  wage  earners. 

Household  or  family  status  was  another  factor  that 
called  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  individual.  While  the  rights 
of  the  individual  today  receive  more  and  more  legal 
protection,  the  cultural  pattern  still  exists. 

4- 

— By  an  American  social  worker  who  was  for 
four  years  Welfare  Adviser  with  Military  Gov- 
ernment, later  Civil  Affairs,  in  Japan.  Mrs.  Put- 
nam's special  interest  was  the  development  of  the 
child  welfare  program. 


For  the  child  without  a  family,  less  concern  has  been 
felt.  The  first  mention  of  orphanages  goes  back  to  the 
time  of  Komyo-kozo,  a  seventh  century  Empress  noted 
for  her  good  works.  In  the  same  period,  early  chronicles 
mention  a  Buddhist  monk,  Gyoki,  who  cared  for  orphans 
and  wayfarers.  Many  centuries  later  came  a  next  step, 
the  Foundling  Act  of  1871,  followed  by  the  Poor  Act  of 
1874.  This  was  the  accepted  child  welfare  program  until 
the  early  1900's,  when  the  first  Reformatory  Act  was 
passed,  beginning  the  earliest  health  service  for  mothers 
and  children,  nurseries,  and  homes  for  the  handicapped. 
Foreign  missionaries  began  to  influence  care  in  the  in- 
stitutions which,  with  few  exceptions,  were  privately 
operated. 

All  attempts  to  make  relief  a  function  of  the  state  were 
thwarted  by  the  growing  power  of  the  conservative  indus- 
trialists until  in  1929  another  inadequate  relief  act  went 
into  effect.  This  included  provisions  for  children  under 
thirteen,  and  for  expectant  and  nursing  mothers,  but 
little  actual  relief  resulted  from  it. 

In  1938,  events  leading  toward  war  helped  create  the 
Health  and  Welfare  Ministry.  Again,  assistance  was 
limited  to  indigent  children  under  thirteen.  The  relief 
was  extremely  meager,  with  some  widows  receiving  only 
1.50  yen  (75  cents  at  the  prevailing  rate  of  exchange)  a 
month  for  each  child  and  from  this  taxes  had  to  be  de- 
ducted. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  inadequacy  of  relief  for  the 
child  in  his  own  home — which  was  and  still  is  considered 
a  family  responsibility — was  the  growth  of  institutional 
care.  In  1936,  there  were  131  orphanages  with  a  popula- 
tion of  7,800;  152  infant  health  clinics;  20  children's  hos- 
pitals; 874  nurseries.  Because  of  acute  postwar  need,  in- 
stitutional care  by  June  1949  had  expanded  to  these  totals: 
Type  Number  Inmates 

Home   for  Dependent  Children    275  14,570 

Home  for  Physically  and  Mentally  Handicapped  34  1,676 
Juvenile  Training  and  Education  Home 

(for  delinquents  and   predelinquents)    ....  58  4,070 

Home  and  Hospital  for  Infants    68  1,121 

Day  Nurseries    2,353  216.887 

Home  for  Mothers  and  Children   260  16,978 

The  public  assistance  program  launched  in  1946,  un- 
like the  preceding  relief  acts,  provides  assistance  without 
discrimination.  The  1937  law  gave  preferential  treatment 
to  the  families  of  servicemen  and  to  widows  who  "have 
a  reputation  for  high  moral  character,  that  fact  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  city  mayor  or  village  master  or  headman." 
The  depreciation  of  the  yen  and  the  rising  cost  of  living 
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The  young  apprentices  will  be  Geishas,  too,  someday 


have  necessitated  many  revisions  of  the  standard  allow- 
ance, which  originally  stood  at  .72  yen  (36  cents)-  a  day 
for  a  single  person,  a  little  over  a  dollar  a  day  for  an  urban 
family  of  five.  Prices  for  basic  necessities  have  been  low- 
ered and  stabilized  within  the  last  year.  But  the  allow- 
ance remains  inadequate  and  is  so  recognized.  The  school 
lunch  program  is  an  effort  to  provide  a  more  balanced 
diet.  These  meals  are  furnished  at  less  than  cost  to  those 
able  to  pay,  and  to  children  on  public  assistance. 

At  first  the  public  assistance  program  depended  on 
volunteers  as  family  visitors.  But  the  obvious  need  for 
long  range  planning  and  trained  workers  changed  the 
thinking  of  Japanese  officials,  who  for  centuries  had  looked 
to  volunteers  to  carry  out  such  local  welfare  measures  as 
were  provided.  Paid  workers  gradually  are  replacing 
volunteers,  and  the  recommendations  of  the  Occupation 
Civil  Affairs,  for  child  welfare  consultants  available  to 
caseworkers,  probably  will  be  carried  out. 

There  are  also  new  thinking  and  expanded  services  in 
public  health,  education,  labor,  delinquency,  services  for 
the  handicapped,  working  mothers,  recreation,  and  the 
general  services  to  children  provided  under  the  Child  Wel- 
fare Law  of  1947.  This  law  created  a  Child  Welfare  De- 
partment in  each  of  the  46  \ens  (states),  with  Child  WTel- 
fare  Centers  providing  clinics,  placement  services,  and 
temporary  shelter.  Under  this  law  dependent,  neglected, 
abandoned,  abused,  or  orphaned  children  can  be  cared 
for  by  private  or  public  institutions,  with  the  volunteers 
of  the  public  assistance  program  helping  to  locate  them. 

The  law's  very  broad  provisions  also  created  a  council 
(or  board)  of  citizens,  foster  home  program  and  place- 
ment, lying-in  agencies,  infant  homes,  mothers'  and  chil- 
dren's homes,  day  nurseries,  children's  recreational  agen- 
cies, agencies  for  dependent  children,  homes  for  feeble- 
minded children,  homes  for  physically  handicapped  chil- 
dren, homes  for  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb  children,  and 
homes  for  juvenile  training  and  education.  It  prohibits 
the  exploitation  of  a  deformed  or  crippled  child,  the  "pub- 
lic show"  of  a  child  under  fifteen  in  circuses  and  places  of 
amusement,  and  the  placement  of  children  for  profit. 


The  Child  Welfare  Center, 
under  the  ken  (state)  Child 
Welfare  Departments,  forms 
the  basis  of  local  child  wel- 
fare services,  with  city  and 
town  welfare  officers  assum- 
ing an  increasing  responsibil- 
ity for  generalized  casework 
services  and  institutional  pro- 
grams. 

The  center  with  its  attached 
temporary  shelter  had  de- 
veloped into  a  placement 
agency,  but  without  adequate 
case  study  and  with  too  much 
emphasis  on  psychometric 
testing.  Thousands  of  chil- 
dren have  been  tested  singly 
or  in  groups  with  absolutely 
no  relationship  to  the  needs 
of  the  child  in  his  home, 
school,  or  community.  This 
is  due  in  large  part  to  the 
Japanese  respect  for  pure  re- 
search divorced  from  treat- 
ment and  service.  A  major  handicap  of  the  centers  is 
the  lack  of  field  work  and  any  appreciation  of  it.  In 
Japan,  field  work  carries  with  it  a  menial  connotation 
and  Japanese  officials,  at  all  levels,  are  reluctant  to  assign 
anyone  to  it. 

The  greatest  single  issue,  lack  of  qualified  personnel,  is 
common  to  the  whole  welfare  program  Real  efforts  are 
being  made  to  overcome  this  through  in-service  training, 
a  growing  number  of  schools  of  social  work,  and  social 
work  curricula  in  the  universities. 


Toraya,    Kyoto 


UNITED  NATIONS  CONSULTANT,  REQUESTED  TO  HELP  RE- 
define  the  program  of  the  child  welfare  centers,  recom- 
mended a  threefold  operation:  a  Study  and  Placement 
Center,  a  Family  and  Child  Guidance  Clinic,  and  a  Tem- 
porary Shelter.  This  raised  the  question  of  finding  quali- 
fied caseworkers,  and  clinical  psychologists  and  psychi- 
atrists who  have  worked  with  children.  If  these 
recommendations  are  followed  by  the  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Ministry,  perhaps  other  countries  can  make  training 
available  for  these  staffs.  To  date,  the  threefold  plan  has 
been  carried  out  only  in  Osaka. 

Before  the  war,  preventive  medicine  trough  the  Pub 
lie  Health  Clinics  was  a  police  function,  concerned  chiefly 
with  venereal  disease  control,  and  limited  medical  services 
to  criminals.  In  prewar  schools,  smallpox  vaccination  was 
the  only  public  health  service.  Today,  public  health  cen- 
ters— one  for  every  100,000  persons — ar^  being  set  up  as 
fast  as  the  national  economy  permit.'*.  These  stress 
maternal  and  child  hygiene,  prenatal  and  postnatal  care, 
and  advice  on  feeding  problems.  Vaccinations  for  small- 
pox start  at  one  year  in  these  centers,  which  also  give  the 
diphtheria  and  typhoid  "shots"  required  by  law.  The  law 
provides  visiting  nurse  service  for  non -hospitalized  patients 
suffering  from  tuberculosis  and  contagious  disease,  and 
for  home  service  in  certain  other  cases.  The  school  doctor 
and  nurse  give  a  general  health  Examination  which  in- 
cludes chest  X-ray  and  antituberculosis  vaccination.  Dental 
hygiene  is  to  be  provided;  and  trachoma  treatment  for 
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children  of  the  Eta  districts.  (The  Eta 
is  a  group  of  Japanese  "untouchables." 
Among  them,  all  child  welfare  prob- 
lems are  aggravated  by  extreme  pov- 
erty and  social  ostracism.) 

Group  insurances  which  cover  a 
wide  variety  of  workers  and  groups 
afford  a  measure  of  health  care,  ma- 
ternity and  burial  service,  accident  and 
unemployment  compensation,  old  age 
benefits,  health  education,  and  recrea- 
tional opportunities. 

In   1919,  when  Mr.  Namaye  made 
his    survey,    juvenile    offenders    were 
judged  according  to  ordinary  criminal 
law.     There    was    no    uniformity    of 
procedure  and  only  in  Tokyo,  Osaka, 
and  other  large  cities  did  the  courts 
have  a  juvenile  department.  The  Jap- 
anese,   however,    have    held    to    the 
theory   that   children   under   fourteen 
cannot  commit  a  crime,  and  that  both 
child  and  family  are  disgraced  if  the 
offender  has  to  appear  in  court.   This 
led  to  the  placement  of  juvenile  of- 
fenders   under    fourteen    by    agencies 
and  individuals,  rather  than  through  court  action,  in  the 
Juvenile  Training  and  Education  Homes.    But  the  prin- 
ciple that  treatment  of  delinquency  should  be  corrective, 
not  punitive,  often  has  been  defeated  in  Japan,  as  else- 
where, by  lack  of  qualified  personnel  and  supervision. 

Both  the  present  Juvenile  Law  and  the  Family  Court 
are  under  the  administrative  direction  of  the  attorney 
general's  office.  This  creates  a  serious  problem,  since  the 
Japanese  public  officials  of  one  department  seldom  co- 
operate directly  with  the  officials  of  another.  The  long 
reliance  on  hierarchy  has  resulted  in  vertical  thinking  and 
action.  The  ancient  lines  of  authority  which  ran  from 
emperor  to  shogun,  to  daimyo,  to  family,  to  household 
head  led  to  rigid  thought  and  action.  Only  time  and 
determined  effort  can  overcome  this  and  the  paternalism 
it  fostered.  Meanwhile,  it  is  an  obstacle  to  the  develop- 
ment of  services  at  local  levels,  where  officials  continue  to 
look  to  the  national  ministry  for  leadership  and  funds. 

The  Juvenile  Law  of  1948  granted  jurisdiction  over 
juveniles  to  the  Family  Court,  which  now  provides  the 
facilities  of  a  special  court  to  children  in  all  parts  of  Japan. 
It  has  jurisdiction  over: 

"Any  juvenile  .  .  .  under  14  years  of  age  who  is  alleged 
to  have  violated  any  criminal  law  or  regulation; 

"Any  juvenile  of  whom  there  is  apprehension  that  he 
may  commit  a  crime,  in  view  of  his  character  or  ...  cir- 
cumstances because  of  ...  the  following  reasons:  he 
habitually  refuses  to  submit  himself  to  the  reasonable  con- 
trol of  his  guardian;  he  repeatedly  deserts  his  home  with- 
out good  reason;  he  associates  with  persons  of  a  known 
criminal  or  immoral  nature,"  or  frequents  any  place  the 
existence  of  which  is  in  violation  of  law;  he  habitually 
acts  so  as  to  injure  or  endanger  his  own  morals  or  those 
of  others." 

Under  this  law  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  Japan 
is  more  limited  than  that  of  the  juvenile  courts  in  the  USA 
because  it  is  expected  that  welfare  services  will  be  pro- 
vided by  the  prefectural  child  welfare  departments  and 
their  centers.  It  has  been  suggested,  however,  that  the 


Big    Brothers    Association,    Kyoto 

A  story-teller  entertains  his  young  audience 

age  at  which  the  child  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
child  welfare  program,  and  not  the  court,  be  raised  to 
eighteen,  unless  the  child  is  accused  of  violation  of  the 
criminal  law. 

Today,  "The  court  is  required,  when  it  believes  .  .  . 
there  is  a  juvenile  subject  to  trial,  to  order  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  case  by  a  juvenile  investigator,  and  to  ma!  e 
use  of  medical,  psychological,  educational,  sociological,  and 
other  expert  advice.  ..."  This  study  is  made  in  the 
Juvenile  Protection  and  Classification  Home  before  the 
child  appears  before  the  judge.  Whenever  possible  these 
homes  are  staffed  with  psychiatrists  and  psychologists,  but 
treatment  is  at  a  minimum,  and  casework  virtually  un- 
known. The  child  is  sent  to  this  institution  for  two  to 
four  weeks,  or  placed  under  the  care  of  a  juvenile  investi- 
gator. The  court  also  has  authority  to  discharge  the  case 
by  referring  it  to  the  child  welfare  center,  if  it  was  not  sent 
to  the  court  by  the  center.  This  presupposes  an  integra- 
tion of  services  not  yet  attained  anywhere  in  Japan. 

Trials,  not  open  to  the  public,  are  to  be  conducted  with 
"warm  consideration"  for  the  offender.  These  provisions 
protect  the  juvenile's  civil  rights  and  also  enable  the  court 
to  act  with  more  latitude  than  in  an  ordinary  trial.  If 
the  child  is  not  dismissed  the  court  may:  place  him  under 
the  supervision  of  the  District  Youth  Offenders  Preven- 
tion and  Rehabilitation  Board;  commit  him  to  a  Home 
tor  Juvenile  Training  and  Education  or  a  Protective  In- 
stitution; commit  him  to  a  reformatory. 

The  District  Youth  Offenders  Prevention  ami  Rehabili- 
tation Commission,  under  the  probation  of  which  the 
court  may  place  a  young  offender,  is  the  local  branch  of 
the  national  commission  and  has  jurisdiction  over  juve- 
niles between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty-three. 
Termination  or  extension  of  supervision  is  determined  bv 
the  commission  independently  of  the  court.  Since  the 
local  commissioners  are  volunteers  similar  to  those  utili/ed 
in  the  welfare  programs,  with  the  same  person  often  serv- 
ing in  all  three  capacities,  the  supervision  given  young 
offenders  is,  in  most  instances,  very  superficial. 
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One  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  local  Youth  Offenders 
Prevention  and  Rehabilitation  Commission  is  to  encour- 
age efforts  to  prevent  delinquency.  Other  agencies  active 
here  are  official  church  and  women's  societies;  YMCA; 
YWCA;  Big  Brothers  and  Big  Sisters;  and  other  local 
groups  interested  in  the  prevention  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency. Most  of  these  programs  are  still  in  the  talking 
stage.  The  exceptions  are  a  few  women's  organizations 
and  some  church  and  official  bodies  which  have  been  in- 
strumental in  establishing  a  small  number  of  playgrounds 
and  children's  centers. 

The  Homes  for  Juvenile  Training  and  Education,  pre- 
fecturally  operated,  many  on  the  cottage  plan,  are  vastly 
superior  to  the  nationally  operated  reformatories.  Prior 
to  the  new  Reformatory  Law,  which  went  into  effect  on 
January  1,  1949,  private  reformatories  had  been  used — 
some  of  them  good,  some  very  bad.  John  Cranor,  prison 
administrator  under  the  Occupation,  commented  in  1948: 
"It  is  true  that  some  reformatories  operated  by  religious 
groups  were  doing  good  work  in  spite  of  their  handicaps, 
but  at  best  they  were  struggling  along  with  small  financial 
backing  and  poor  equipment.  Those  private  reformatories 
which  existed  merely  for  the  purpose  of  exploiting  the 
labor  of  boys  and  girls  were  abominable.  On  the  whole, 
they  were  dark,  gloomy,  dirty,  and  devoid  of  any  pro- 
gram designed  for  reconstruction  of  youth."  He  added, 
"...  it  required  a  long  plenary  session  of  the  Diet  (Con- 
gress) to  reconcile  many  of  its  members  to  the  virtual 
abolition  of  private  reformatories.  ..."  The  attorney  gen- 
eral's office  was  given  one  year  in  which  to  make  this 
change.  It  was  a  staggering  job  and  so  remains,  for 
available  funds  do  not  cover  such  needs  as  trained  per- 
sonnel, planned  program,  and  physical  plant. 


*N  EDUCATION,  COMPULSORY  SCHOOLING  HAS  BEEN  EXTENDED 

from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  grade.  The  School  Education 
Law  (1947)  requires  that  those  who  exercise  parental  au- 
thority must  send  their  children  to  the  primary  and 
secondary  schools  or  schools  for  the  handicapped  from 
the  ages  of  six  to  fifteen.  This  not  only  keeps  the  child 
out  of  industry  but  provides  better  preparation  for  adult 
life.  Other  postwar  changes  call  for  more  highly  quali- 
fied teachers,  a  broader  and  much  freer  curriculum,  and 
emphasis  on  performance  during  the  school  years  rather 
than  final  examinations.  The  comprehensive  curriculum 
in  the  high  school  has  done  away  with  the  former  spe- 
cialization at  this  level,  and  the  old  formalism  has  been 
replaced  by  student  government,  school  clubs,  and  co- 
education. Formerly,  only  20  percent  of  the  students  seek- 
ing secondary  education  were  admitted  to  high  school 
because  of  the  severe  entrance  examinations  and  the  short- 
age of  space.  Reforms  in  curriculum,  emphasis  on  per- 
formance, and  re-allocation  of  school  buildings  has  made 
secondary  education  available  to  all  now  seeking  it.  In- 
stead of  discipline,  the  deans  of  boys  and  girls  now  deal 
chiefly  with  personal  problems  and  counseling.  The  re- 
written school  books  no  longer  glorify  the  militaristic  tra- 
dition but  present  a  more  liberal  point  of  view.  Finally, 
the  decentralization  of  the  school  system  is  taking  it  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  politicians  and  turning  it  over  to 
trained  educators. 

The  1947  law  also  makes  provision  for  education  of  the 
blind,  the  deaf,  the  crippled,  and  the  mentally  retarded  on 
all  levels. from  kindergarten  through  high  school.  Lack  of 


trained  personnel  and  limited  funds  handicap  this  plan. 

The  industrial  age  did  not  develop  gradually  in  Japan, 
but  burst  upon  the  land  during  and  after  the  Meiji  Res- 
toration. The  master-servant  relationship  of  employer 
and  employe,  the  long  hours  and  unfavorable  working 
conditions,  servilely  accepted  over  the  centuries,  continued 
until  recently,  despite  some  attempts  at  amelioration 
through  laws  and  imperial  decrees.  These  conditions 
were  particularly  serious  in  a  country  which,  even  in  the 
relatively  normal  1930's,  had  a  labor  pool  of  which  one 
tenth  were  children  of  fourteen  and  younger.  It  is  a  para- 
dox that  Japan,  a  country  which  has  glorified  its  young, 
has  flagrantly  exploited  child  labor.  The  industrialists 
consistently  fought  child  labor  legislation.  Finally  in 
1916,  a  law  was  passed  prohibiting  the  factory  employ- 
ment of  children  under  twelve  "except  under  special  ad- 
ministrative permissions,"  banning  night  work  for  those 
under  fifteen,  granting  two  to  four  holidays  a  month  to 
working  children  under  fifteen,  with  daily  "recesses"  of 
thirty  minutes  to  one  hour;  and  requiring  that  for  a  young 
factory  hand  injured  or  killed  "without  any  serious  fault 
of  his  own"  the  employer  must  give  "financial  assistance 
to  him  or  to  his  surviving  family." 

A  1923  revision  stipulated  that,  in  plants  with  ten  or 
more  employes,  those  under  sixteen  "could  not  be  em- 
ployed ...  for  more  than  eleven  hours  daily."  A  1929 
amendment  extended  the  maximum  number  of  hours  to 
twelve.  But  this  harsh  legislation,  be  in  noted,  applied 
only  to  factories  employing  ten  or  more  workers.  It  is 
estimated  that  before  the  war  approximately  50  percent  of 
Japanese  labor  was  employed  in  cottage  type  industry 
where  young  apprentices  worked  fifteen  and  more  hours 
for  two  to  five  years.  During  that  time  they  were  housed 
and  fed  by  the  master,  but  received  no  wage. 

The  habits  and  customs  of  centuries  do  not  alter  over- 
night, and  while  it  is  recognized  that  thousands  of  chil- 
dren are  still  illegally  employed  today,  particularly  in  the 
cottage  type  industry,  earnest  efforts  are  being  made  to 
overcome  these  conditions.  The  Labor  Ministry  now  re- 
quires that  working  children  who  have  reached  eighteen 
shall  furnish  a  certificate  of  age,  and  for  those  under 
fifteen  who  have  completed  their  compulsory  education  a 
school  certificate  must  be  submitted  to  the  employer. 


Seikei-iin  Orphanage,  Kyoto 

A  gift  from  the  Kyoto  Community  Chest,  this  fine  tile 
bath  means  fun  and  cleanliness  in  a  Buddhist  orphanage 
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When  there  is  hardship  in  the  family,  a  child  over  twelve 
may  be  employed  outside  school  hours  if  the  work  is  not 
injurious  to  his  health.  But  the  single  largest  cause  of 
school  truancy  in  Japan  today  results  from  family  hard- 
ship and  consequent  encouragement  to  illegal  child  labor. 
Representatives  of  the  Women's  and  Minor's  Bureau 
scrutinize  enforcement  of  child  labor  regulations.  One 
central  station,  and  several  substations  of  the  Labor 
Standards  Bureau  are  to  be  found  in  each  prefecture. 
Osaka  Prefecture,  a  highly  industrialized  area,  has  one 
main  station  and  thirteen  substations.  These  stations  and 
the  Women's  and  Minor's  Bureau  work  together  closely 
as  both  are  representatives  of  the  Labor  Ministry.  But 
because  of  the  thousands  of  small  factories  employing 
ten  or  fewer  workers,  and  the  uncounted  numbers  in  cot- 
tage industries,  the  working  conditions  of  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  lack  this  inspection  and  protection. 
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-HOUGH  THE  LABOR  STANDARD  LAW  PROHIBITS  THE  MAK- 

ing  of  labor  contracts  for  minors  by  parents  or  guardians, 
violation  by  those  who  "sell"  children  as  farm  workers,  as 
domestic  servants,  and  to  the  geisha  and  the  brothels  con- 
tinues. The  law  is  flagrantly  evaded,  particularly  by  the 
last  two  professions,  where  the  child's  name  is  entered  in 
the  employer's  family  register.  So  far,  this  dodge  has  con- 
fused the  law  enforcement  agencies  because  of  their  tra- 
ditional respect  for  family  prerogatives. 

The  oyabun  or  boss,  a  continuing  feature  of  the  feudal- 
istic  boss-henchmen  tradition,  is  another  recognized  sys- 
tem of  exploiting  minors.  An  unestimated  number  of 
war  orphans  and  youthful  vagrants  is  known  to  work  for 
these  bosses  with  whom  the  law  enforcement  agencies 
have  been  loath  to  tangle.  Despite  the  courts,  the  Child 
Welfare  Law  and  Labor  Standards  Law,  thousands  of 
children  are  illegally  and  forcibly  exploited  in  Japan.  Yet 
it  is  also  true  that  since  the  war  more  has  been  done  to 
counteract  and  control  these  practices  than  ever  before. 

In  a  land  in  which  the  only  recognized  entertainment 
outside  the  home,  except  for  the  occasional  festival,  was 
that  offered  the  adult  male  in  the  geisha  establishments 
and  the  theater,  planned  recreation  for  children  has  de- 
veloped very  slowly.  There  is  little,  if  any,  restriction  on 
play  among  children,  but  none  of  the  play  is  directed  or 
planned  even  in  crowded  cities,  which  lack  adequate 
parks,  playgrounds,  and  community  centers. 

Ruth  Benedict  in  her  book,  "The  Chrysanthemum  and 
the  Sword"  said,  "Except  among  the  upper  classes  children 
do  not  wait  to  go  to  school  before  they  play  freely  with 
other  children  of  the  neighborhood.  In  the  villages  they 
form  little  play  gangs  before  they  are  three,  and  even  in 
the  towns  and  cities  they  play  with  startling  freedom 
among  the  vehicles  in  the  crowded  streets."  In  the 
past,  the  fear  of  failure  or  defeat  deprived  older  children 
of  much  of  the  satisfaction  of  competitive  sports.  Miss 
Benedict  reported,  "Student  teams  who  lost  in  competitive 
games  .  .  .  went  to  great  lengths  in  abandoning  themselves 
to  this  shame  of  failure.  Crews  might  throw  themselves 
down  in  their  boats  beside  their  oars  and  weep  and  be- 
wail themselves.  Defeated  baseball  teams  might  gather  in 
a  huddle  and  cry  aloud." 

Planned  recreation  is  still  at  a  minimum  in  the  schools, 
and  totally  wanting  in  all  children's  institutions.  As  a 
poor  substitute,  all  schools  and  institutions  have  one  big 
annual  field  day  with  mild  competitive  sports  and  prizes 


for  all.  A  few  cities  have  children's  museums,  but  the 
rather  dull  showings  are  not  well  patronized. 

Throughout  Japan  the  best  organized  group  activity 
for  children  is  the  tour  to  shrines  and  places  of  national 
pride  and  interest.  Particularly  during  the  cherry  blos- 
som season  in  the  spring  and  the  maple  leaf  season  in  the 
fall,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  of  all  ages  travel 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Japan  by  trolley,  train,  bus,  and 
boat,  chaperoned  by  teachers.  Season  after  season  piles 
up  its  toll  of  casualties  but  this  activity  is  encouraged 
alike  by  officials  and  parents. 

The  kami-shibai  (story  teller)  is  a  common  sight  along 
all  Japanese  streets  as  he  entertains  clusters  of  children 
with  illustrated  tales,  old  and  modern.  His  fee  comes 
from  the  candy  he  sells.  Much  thought  has  been  given  to 
the  fymi-shibai  by  the  Child  Welfare  Councils,  not  only 
because  of  the  unsanitary  candy  sold  by  some,  but  because 
of  the  nature  of  the  stories  into  many  of  which  unhealthy 
trends  or  subtle  propaganda  have  been  woven.  The  Coun- 
cils are  instigating  official  measures  to  protect  the  children 
from  the  unscrupulous  story  teller.  But  most  of  the  kami- 
shibai  bring  real  pleasure  to  thousands  of  children  to 
whom  little  or  no  entertainment  is  otherwise  available. 
Beaming  old  grandparents  often  join  the  youngsters  to 
listen  to  tales  old  when  they  were  young. 

Community  organization  and  planning  are  still  remote 
in  a  nation  whose  language  does  not  contain  an  equivalent 
for  the  English  word  "community."  Neither  local  nor 
national,  government  has  accepted  any  real  responsibility 
for  the  recreational  phase  of  the  child's  development. 
The  concern  is  with  the  increase  in  juvenile  delinquency 
rather  than  the  recognition  of  this  basic  need. 
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I  OOKING  BACK  OVER  THE  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  THE  LAST  FIVE 

years,  it  is  increasingly  evident  that  a  country  which  has 
loved  its  children,  but  never  assumed  full  responsibility 
for  them,  is  slowly  but  surely  becoming  aware  of  its  past 
neglect  and  making  honest  attempts  to  remedy  it.  Tra- 
ditionally the  Japanese  think  in  terms  of  the  rights  and 
needs  of  the  group  rather  than  the  individual.  Whether 
the  emphasis  that  has  been  placed  on  services  to  the  in- 
dividual in  the  postwar  program  will  continue  is  still  un- 
certain. A  nationwide  Child  Welfare  Conference  in  April 
1950,  two  years  after  the  inauguration  of  the  Child  Wel- 
fare Law,  gave  evidence  that  services  for  the  child  in 
Japan  are  still  thought  of  primarily  in  terms  of  institu- 
tional and  group  care.  There  was  little,  if  any,  recogni- 
tion of  the  larger  and  more  pressing  problem  of  supply- 
ing what  the  child  needs  in  his  own  home. 

Will  the  individualized  approach  ever  be  acceptable  to 
the  Japanese?  So  far,  there  is  no  evidence  of  an  accept- 
able alternative  which  would  safeguard  small  Taro  and 
Taeko  against  exploitation,  assure  them  health  care  and 
education,  protect  them  if  they  are  left  without  the  bul- 
wark of  a  family.  What  adequate  child  welfare  planning 
will  mean  in  terms  of  services  to  the  individual  Japanese 
child  is  a  problem  which  time  and  the  Japanese  should  not 
be  left  to  answer  alone.  In  a  "one  world"  civilization 
other  countries  should  assume  moral  and  professional  re- 
sponsibility for  the  working  out  of  the  problem.  But 
future  cooperation  from  the  outside  should  be  based  on 
an  understanding  of  cultural  patterns,  standards,  and  tra- 
ditions of  a  land  and  people  with  a  long  history  and  a 
deeply  rooted  way  of  life. 
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A  progress  report  of  efforts  by  cities  around  the  country  to  replace  and  redevelop 
their  slum  areas    with  federal  assistance  under  the  U.  S.  Housing  Act  of  1949. 


FREDERICK  H.  ALLEN 


ON  DECEMBER  11,  1951,  A  CROWD  OF  SOME  1,000  CURIOUS 
and  interested  Norfolk,  Virginia,  citizens  watched 
a  tractor  pull  down  ah  old,  ramshackle,  frame  slum  dwell- 
ing. This  was  the  first  move  toward  the  elimination 
of  the  first  127  acres  of  a  total  of  600  acres  of  some  of  the 
worst  slums  in  the  United  States,  where  approximately 
36,000  Negroes  live  today.  To  reach  this  important  stage 
of  action  there  had  been  two  years  and  nine  months  of 
intensive  study  and  work.  The  plan  was  developed  by  the 
local  Housing  Authority  step  by  step  with  the  aid  of  a 
New  York  firm  of  consultants  and  the  close  cooperation 
of  the  City  Manager's  office,  the  City  Council,  the 
Planning  Commission,  Public  Works  Department,  School 
Board,  Department  of  Public  Health,  and  other  agencies 
of  the  city  government.  The  story  of  what  it  took  to  start 
slum  clearance  and  urban  redevelopment  here  is  the  story 
of  the  complex  job  and  teamwork  that  will  be  needed  in 
any  city  which  wants  to  embark  on  an  urban  redevelop- 
ment program. 

Norfolk,  with  a  population  of  200,000,  has  great  assets 
for  such  a  program — a  top  ranking  city  manager,  an  ag- 
gressive city  council  and  an  array  of  city  departments  and 
citizen-run  authorities  and  commissions  which  are  bent 
upon  accomplishment  and  improvement.  Many  critics 
have  described  Norfolk's  slum  area,  which  adjoins  the 
main  shopping  streets  and  through  which  nearly  every- 
one has  to  drive,  as  the  worst  in  the  country.  New  York 
City,  with  a  population  forty  times  that  of  Norfolk,  is 
proposing  a  slum  clearance  program  not  quite  double 
in  area  the  current  Norfolk  project. 

Chairman  of  the  Norfolk  Redevelopment  and  Housing 
Authority  is  Charles  L.  Kaufman,  lawyer,  bank  director, 
and  civic  leader.  Fellow  commissioners  are  Pretlow  Dar- 
den,  young  former  mayor;  James  Etheridge,  leading  real- 
tor; and  Colonel  James  W.  Roberts  and  M.  T.  Blassing- 
ham,  businessmen.  Heading  up  the  staff  of  one  of  the 
country's  busiest  Housing  Authorities — which  operates 
2,685  dwelling  units,  with  an  additional  1,500  under  con- 
struction and  1,500  in  planning  stages — are  Lawrence  Cox, 
a  national  figure  in  housing,  and  George  Price,  a  Norfolk 
citizen  who  "knows  everyone  in  town."  This  unusual 
team  of  officers  and  good  citizens  has  been  the  moving 
force  behind  Norfolk's  current  slum  clearance  and  re- 
development program. 
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— By  a  representative  of  the  new  profession  of 
housing  and  planning  consultants  whose  services 
as  a  member  of  the  New  York  firm  of  Harrison, 
Ballard  and  Allen  have  been  sought  by  cities 
north  and  south. 


Anticipating  the  passage  of  the  1949  national  Housing 
Act  which  includes  Slum  Clearance  legislation,  Kaufman 
and  Cox  persuaded  the  five  businessmen  on  the  Council 
to  advance  $25,000  to  develop  the  first  studies  and  plans. 
In  March,  1949,  several  months  before  the  Housing  Act 
was  passed,  with  city  funds  approved,  technical  con- 
sultants were  retained  and  a  six-month  first  step  started. 

A  complete  analysis  of  local  slums  followed.  With  many 
to  choose  from,  it  was  decided  to  start  detailed  planning 
where  slum  elimination  would  help  improve  traffic  cir- 
culation and  congestion.  The  Planning  Commission, 
consulted  almost  daily  during  this  period,  was  primarily 
concerned  with  the  traffic  flow  resulting  from  the  new 
bridge  and  tunnel  to  Portsmouth.  The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce was  concerned  with  the  relief  of  downtown  con- 
gestion; businessmen  had  specific  suggestions  as  to  how 
this  downtown  land  might  be  used  for  parking  and  other 
needs;  industrial  realtors  and  the  local  railroad  officials 
emphasized  the  need  for  space  for  light  manufacturing 
along  the  railroad  right-of-way — now  a  slum  area.  The 
three-man  Negro  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Norfolk 
Redevelopment  and  Housing  Authority,  together  with 
other  leaders  of  Norfolk's  65,000  Negro  citizens  were 
consulted. 


•I— 'VERY  DEPARTMENT  AND  BUREAU  OF  THE  CITY  GOVERNMENT 

participated  in  the  planning  as  it  affected  their  interests. 
For  instance,  the  School  Board,  vitally  interested  in  the 
relocation  of  families  with  children  of  school  age,  co- 
operated in  making  plans  for  new  schools  (predicated  on 
where  these  families  would  live  when  the  program  was 
completed).  The  over-all  plan  as  it  was  developed  was 
explained  to  civic  and  church  groups,  thus  rounding  out 
a  program  which  assured  public  acceptability.  Now,  when 
the  work  of  this  period  is  discussed  in  Norfolk,  it  is  not 
unusual  to  hear  people  say:  "It  has  been  two  thirds 
public  relations  and  one  third  technical.'' 

When  the  time  came  to  present  a  definitive  program 
to  the  council,  the  citizenry  of  Norfolk  knew  what  the 
program  was,  understood  its  advantages  to  the  city  as  a 
whole,  and  were  in  favor  of  spending  money  to  realize  it. 

In  the  fall  of  1950,  Washington's  approval  was  given 
for  final  engineering  design.  Two  large  areas  were  se- 
lected, totaling  127  acres.  One  strip  of  slums,  about  four 
blocks  wide  and  a  mile  long,  runs  along  the  western  side 
of  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad  tracks  and  already 
has  a  sprinkling  of  industrial  and  commercial  plants. 
The  larger  area,  about  60  city  blocks,  in  downtown  Nor- 
folk, is  a  huge  slum  through  which  the  majority  of 
Norfolk's  central  workers  and  shoppers  must  pass  twice 
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a  day.    Nearly  all  the  area  is  choked  with  substandard 
dwellings  in  shocking  condition. 

According  to  the  plan  finally  accepted,  this  land  will 
be  cleared  and  re-used  for  new  highways,  schools,  play- 
ground, fire  station,  and  a  public  housing  project  of  750 
units.  Additional  public  housing  to  accommodate  some 
of  the  displaced  families  whose  low  incomes  make  this 
necessary,  is  being  built  on  vacant  land  outside  the  re- 
development area.  Transfer  of  families  to  this  new  hous- 
ing is  now  under  way. 

The  first  part  of  the  Redevelopment  Program  is  pic- 
tured on  this  page.  It  has  passed  through  the  "Final 
Advance  Planning"  stage  and  is  now  up  for  approval  in 
Washington,  in  anticipation  of  a  federal  loan  and  grant 
contract.  According  to  this  plan  an  all-impor- 
tant, all-purpose  highway  (a)  will  by-pass  down- 
town and  divert  through  traffic  to  the  new 
Portsmouth  Bridge  and  Tunnel  (b)  now  under 
construction.  Two  north-south  new,  wide  streets 
(c)  and  (d)  would  aid  in  by-passing  traffic  to 
the  east  of  the  main  thoroughfare.  Two  more, 
east  and  west  streets  (e)  and  (f)  complete  a 
circulation  pattern  which  is  a  prime  part  of  the 
general  highway  plan.  The  Planning  Commis- 
sion, in  its  fondest  dreams,  did  not  dare  hope 
to  see  all  this  accomplished  for  many  years — 
until  Title  I  of  the  slum  clearance  and  rede- 
velopment section  of  the  U.S.  Housing  Act  of 
1949  brought  it  within  reach. 

Area  (g),  26  acres,  will  become  a  new,  badly 
needed  light  manufacturing  and  distribution 
area,  flanked  by  the  new  highway  and  the  rail- 
road. Area  (h)  is  valuable  chiefly  for  downtown 
parking  and  other  automotive  commercial  uses. 
Area  (i)  is  to  be  used  for  public,  federally  sub- 
sidized housing  and  will  house  the  750  families 
already  referred  to — while  the  remaining  2,400 
families  are  to  be  rehoused  out  of  the  whole 
project  area.  Of  lesser  importance,  but  popular 
with  local  merchants  is  the  plan  to  clean  up  the 
small  pockets  of  slum  buildings  which  now 
back  on  important  commercial  buildings  on  the 
two  big  shopping  streets. 

Scores  of  cities  in  the  United  States  are  be- 
ginning to  see  the  opportunities  in  urban  re- 
development and  slum  clearance  under  Title  I 
of  the  1949  federal  legislation. 

Significantly,  the  comprehensive  Housing  Act 
of  1949  did  not  begin  with  a  section  relative  to 
public  housing  or  even  to  private  housing  under 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration.    The  se- 
quence of  the  various  titles  underlines  the  relative  im- 
portance  of   the   component   parts   in   the   minds   of  its 
authors,  Senators  Robert  A.  Taft,  Allen  J.  Ellender,  Sr., 
and  Robert  F.  Wagner. 

Title  I:  deals  with  Slum  Clearance  and  Urban  Rede- 
velopment; 

Title  II:  extends  FHA  and  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association,  (popularly  known  as  "Fanny  May")  author- 
izations; 

Title  III:  Public  Housing; 

Title  IV:  Housing  Research  (unfortunately  curtailed 
by  subsequent  enactments) ; 

Title  V:  Farm  Housing; 


Title  VI:  a  legal  and  miscellaneous  catch-all. 

The  potential  benefit  of  the  total  Act  to  aggressive 
cities  is  greater  than  is  generally  understood.  The  pre- 
vious Federal  Public  Housing  legislation  (1937)  was  di- 
rected to  alleviating  unemployment  and  rehousing  low 
income  families  as  a  matter  of  general  welfare.  The 
present  Act  continues  this  objective,  but  within  a  broader 
statement  of  policy,  and  adds  the  redevelopment  aspect, 
of  greater  and  more  obvious  significance  to  every  citizen 
of  a  community. 

Thanks  to  this  legislation,  it  is  now  easier  for  a  city 
to  carry  out  broad  slum  clearance  and  public  housing 
programs  and  also  to  go  much  further  in  urban  redevelop- 
ment by  taking  major  steps  to  cure  highway  and  parking 
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troubles,  providing  adequate  school  and  recreation  space, 
freeing  space  for  industrial  and  commercial  use,  and  mak- 
ing possible  high  class  private  development  near  the 
center.  The  Act  provides  substantial  federal  aid  and 
requires  a  comparatively  small  outlay  of  city  funds,  which 
in  time  may  be  more  than  recaptured  by  decreased  city 
operating  costs. 

Under  the  Redevelopment  Title,  federal  loans  to  a  local 
agency  may  be  used  for  the  acquisition  of  a  slum  or  de- 
teriorated area  and  the  removal  of  buildings,  or  tor  the 
recapture  of  dead  subdivisions,  or  even,  under  certain 
conditions,  for  the  assembly  of  open  land  for  housing  de- 
velopment. The  land  then  can  be  sold  or  leased  to  private 
investors  or  to  the  citv  at  "use"  value  for  anv  use  con- 
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sistent  with  an  over-all  plan  prepared  and  approved  by 
the  city.  The  federal  government  absorbs  two  thirds  of 
the  money  loss  resulting  from  the  purchase  of  land,  in- 
cluding buildings,  and  its  disposal  at  a  lower  fair  re-use 
value.  The  city  must  supply  the  other  third,  but  this 
need  not  be  cash  or  other  capital  donations;  it  may,  under 
appropriate  conditions,  be  in  the  form  of  new  streets, 
schools,  parks,  or  site  improvements  which  most  cities 
would  have  to  provide  in  time,  in  any  event. 

Thus,  many  opportunities  are  offered  to  construct  new 
buildings  and  increase  tax  revenues  where  little  or  no 
revenue  existed  before.  In  Norfolk,  for  instance,  present 
revenue  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  cost  of  city  services 
(schools,  health,  police,  fire,  and  so  on) ;  in  many  blocks 
assessments  average  only  $400  per  family  and  the  revenue 
to  the  city  is  only  $10.80  a  year. 

On  December  31,  1951,  some  238  cities  had  requested 
earmarking  of  federal  funds  and  were  proceeding  with 
preliminary  studies,  looking  toward  urban  redevelopment 
projects.  On  that  date  programs  were  under  way  in  146 
localities.  There  are  involved  9  projects  in  the  develop- 
ment stage  (that  is,  land  acquisition,  relocation,  and  de- 
molition had  commenced)  and  45  projects  in  final  plan- 
ning, most  of  which  should  reach  the  development  stage 
within  the  following  six  to  nine  months.  Work  in  133 
localities  was  still  in  the  preliminary  planning  stage. 

The  first  two  years  of  this  intricate  program  have  moved 
slowly,  due  in  part  to  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency's  delays  in  getting  organized.  Many  feel  that 
more  care  has  been  put  into  designing  painstaking  "pro- 
tection'' of  the  Agency  than  in  actually  pushing  the 
program.  It  is  only  fair  to  point  out,  however,  that  there 
has  been  a  noticeable  improvement  in  the  Washington 
set-up  in  recent  months — increased  efficiency  and  a  real 
desire  to  get  things  done. 

The  impressive  fact  remains  that  a  total  of  $183,000,000 
already  has  been  earmarked  by  the  government  and  that 
several  times  this  amount  will  be  available.  Further,  238 
cities  are  a  good  beginning — just  about  half  the  total  of 
474  cities  of  25,000  population  and  over,  the  category  in 
which  most  of  the  work  is  to  be  accomplished. 
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•  HE    DIVERSIFICATION    OF    WORK    CONTEMPLATED    IS    AN    IN- 

teresting  proof  of  the  extreme  flexibility  of  the  slum 
clearance  legislation  itself.  Every  conceivable  type  of  de- 
velopment— private,  quasi-public,  public — is  represented 
in  the  plans  being  prepared  throughout  the  country. 
Private  enterprise  is  finding  opportunities  in  buying  the 
cleared  land  at  "use  value"  price  for  housing,  stores, 
parking  lots,  and  factories.  Likewise  municipal  govern- 
ments are  taking  up  land  for  civic  centers,  new  public 
buildings,  new  parks  and  playgrounds,  schools  and  street 
widening.  A  considerable  amount  of  cleared  land  will 
be  re-used  for  new  government  subsidized  public  housing. 
In  the  largest  cities,  only  "spots"  of  redevelopment  are 
appearing;  there  is  not  the  same  opportunity,  as  in  smaller 
places,  to  work  out  a  comprehensive  program  with  multi- 
ple benefits  to  the  community  as  a  whole.  New  York  City 
is  considering  seven  "spots,"  unrelated  to  each  other,  but 
related  to  their  surrounding  areas,  where  new  private 
housing  at  high  rents  and  public  housing  at  low  rents  will 
be  the  predominant  solution.  Such  "spot"  development, 
with  no  interrelation  between  the  various  areas  to  be  de- 
veloped, while  important  in  clearing  slums  in  each  area 


and  providing  modern  buildings  or  new  community  ta- 
cilities  to  these  neighborhoods,  does  not  have  any  over-all 
effect  upon  the  city  highway  pattern  or  other  basic  ele- 
ments of  the  city  plan.  Plans  for  the  development  of  these 
large  areas  may,  however,  contain  within  their  boundaries 
significant  improvements  to  local  planning. 
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•  ARE,     FOR    EXAMPLE,    THE     PROPOSAL    TO    REDEVELOP     THE 

approximately  50-acre  area  south  of  Washington  Square 
in  New  York  City.  Here  would  be  located  three  large 
housing  developments  (page  127) :  Washington  Square 
Gardens,  a  private  enterprise  development;  Houston 
Houses,  to  be  built  by  the  New  York  City  Housing  Au- 
thority (these  two  being  regarded  as  one  project  under 
Title  I);  and  South  Village,  by  a  limited  dividend  com- 
pany. Obviously,  each  development  would  cater  to  a  dif- 
ferent economic  group.  There  is  contemplated  a  widening 
of  West  Broadway  from  75  feet  to  about  120  feet,  ex- 
tending from  Spring  Street  on  the  south  up  to  Washing- 
ton Square  Park,  and  then  a  rearrangement  of  the  road 
through  the  park  itself,  meeting  with  Fifth  Avenue. 
West  Broadway  will  be  renamed  Fifth  Avenue  South 
and  ultimately  widened  an  additional  block  south.  In  the 
process,  West  Houston  Street  would  be  widened,  with 
provision  also  for  large  playground  areas,  the  relocation 
of  a  police  station,  extension  of  certain  facilities  of  New 
York  University,  new  shopping  centers,  and  so  forth. 
Thus  this  area  as  redeveloped  will  have  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent a  favorable  effect  upon  highway  patterns  and  other 
elements  of  the  city  plan. 

Chicago,  also  with  a  "spot"  program,  but  generally 
more  imaginative  and  forward  looking,  has  tied  a  partly 
subsidized  housing  program  to  the  clearance  of  a  slum 
area  dominated  by  the  Michael  Reese  Hospital;  and  The 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology  and  the  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Company  are  building  2,000  apartments  on  a 
straight  equity  basis.  Baltimore  is  promoting  privately 
financed  housing  in  connection  with  The  Johns  Hopkins 
University  and  its  pressing  needs  for  residential  space. 

Nashville,  Tennessee,  has  an  ambitious  program  to 
clear  more  than  62  acres  of  slums  surrounding  the  State 
Capitol.  The  state  will  use  part  of  the  land  for  new  office 
buildings,  part  will  go  to  a  broad  approach  to  the  new 
Cumberland  Bridge,  the  remainder  is  to  be  held  for  pri- 
vate commercial  uses. 

The  redevelopment  program  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  under  Title  I  is  being  pushed  aggressively  by  an 
integrated  group  of  private  interests  and  municipal  agen- 
cies. An  important  area  on  the  east  side  of  the  Providence 
River,  near  the  downtown  business  section,  has  been 
earmarked  for  a  new  parkway  entrance  to  the  heart  of  the 
city  and  for  convenient  apartments.  A  series  of  other 
projects  will  retrieve  values  lost  in  past  years  in  premature 
subdivisions — land  developed  at  great  expense  for  streets, 
sewer,  and  water  by  the  city — when  the  developers  failed 
to  sell  their  lots.  Unsightly,  spotty  structures  have  oc- 
cupied these  important  areas  which  are  largely  tax  de- 
linquent. 

Philadelphia  is  a  leader  in  action,  seeing  its  first  brick 
and  mortar  under  a  competently  conceived  program  of 
ten  sites.  For  years,  Philadelphians  have  looked  towards 
the  demolition  of  the  old  Broad  Street  Station  and  its 
connecting  elevated  tracks  to  the  newer  30th  Street  Sta- 
tion. Title  I  is  making  this  a  reality,  with  new  office 
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buildings  planned  to  replace  the  blighting  barrier  that 
local  residents  have  always  referred  to  as  the  "Chinese 
Wall."  One  of  the  projects  will  greatly  improve  the 
setting  of  famous  Independence  Hall,  and  other  historical 
buildings  will  be  preserved  in  planned  park  areas  which 
also  include  new  commercial  buildings. 

Obviously,  every  city  must  attack  the  problem  in  a  way 
best  suited  to  local  conditions. 

By  far  the  most  complex  problem  in  redevelopment 
and  slum  clearance  is  the  relocation  of  families  living 
on  the  slum  site  to  be  cleared  and  redeveloped.  The 
majority  of  such  families  are  not  able  to  buy  or  rent 
homes  on  the  open  market,  for  private  industry  today 
caters  to  the  upper-middle  and  the  upper  income  groups. 
This  means  that  low  rental  space  must  be  found  and  since 
the  Act  requires  that  this  be  "decent"  and  "standard"  at 
rents  that  these  families  can  afford,  the  problem  is  acute. 
Some  cities  with  low  rental  housing  programs  are 
moving  these  slum  families  into  the  new  Public  -Housing 
Administration  units  being  built  on  vacant  land.  Active 
relocation  efforts  in  cooperation  with  local  real  estate 
interests  yield  good  results  for  families  with  median  in- 
come. The  relatively  well-to-do  people 
who  had  remained  in  those  slum  areas 
because  of  inertia,  affection  for  their  old 
neighborhoods,  or  other  personal  rea- 
sons, may  find  space  through  normal 
channels.  It  is  becoming  quite  obvious, 
however,  that  a  supply  of  public  subsi- 
dized low  rental  housing  must  exist  be- 
fore all  these  families  can  be  moved.  In 
several  communities,  opposition  to  such 
low  rental  housing  disappeared  when  it 
was  fully  realized  how  necessary  it 
would  be  to  the  fulfillment  of  the 
urban  redevelopment  programs  everyone 
wanted. 

Many  people  do  not  realize  how  low 
the  income  of  a  large  percentage  of  slum 
dwellers  actually  is,  and  a  most  impor- 
tant step  in  the  slum  clearance  and 
housing  program  usually  becomes  the 
education  of  local  officials  in  the  facts. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  Negroes 
in  the  South.  For  example,  in  Januarv 
1951,  according  to  the  Joint  Health  De- 
partment of  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  23 
percent  of  the  slum  families  of  that  city 
had  incomes  of  less  than  $100  a  month, 
while  45  percent  had  incomes  under  $150 
a  month.  If  these  families  are  displaced, 
there  is  no  decent,  private  housing  in  or 
near  Charlottesville  to  house  them  at 
rentals  they  can  afford.  Throughout  the 
country  this  problem  is  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  slum 
dwellers  have  large  families:  42  percent 
of  the  same  group  in  Charlottesville  had 
three  or  more  children.  However,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  contrast  of  cities 
in  other  regions,  notably  in  New  Eng- 
land, where  as  many  as  70  percent  of 
slum  dwellers  earn  too  much  to  qualify 
for  low  rental  housing. 

MARCH     1952 


Most  slums  are  in  the  oldest — downtown — areas  of  the 
older  cities.  Once  a  demolition  schedule  is  established 
and  a  relocation  program  found  to  be  feasible,  another 
problem  arises.  Who  is  going  to  buy  or  lease  the  land 
when  it  is  cleared?  The  answer  seems  simple  at  first, 
when  the  assumption  is  made  that,  besides  appropriate 
industrial  or  commercial  uses,  plenty  of  people  would 
like  to  live  in  "middle  rental"  apartments  in  a  location 
convenient  to  work,  shopping,  and  recreation.  The 
"catch"  is  the  extraordinary  difficulty,  or  complete  in- 
ability, of  building  unsubsidized  free-enterprise  housing 
within  the  reach  of  the  pocketbook  of  even  middle  in- 
come families.  In  all  but  the  largest  cities,  the  upper 
income  group  chooses  to  live  on  the  periphery  of  the 
city  or  at  some  distance  from  it.  No  matter  how  finely 
the  pencils  are  sharpened,  today's  building  costs  mean 
that  good  quality  space  must  be  rented  at  $20-$30  per 
room  per  month  in  order  to  justify  itself  commercially.  In 
most  cities,  there  is  virtually  no  market  of  this  kind  for 
locations  in  "downtown"  areas  and,  therefore,  no  in- 
vestors who  want  to  build  such  homes.  A  two-bedroom 
apartment  must  bring  $100  to  $120  a  month  to  pay  its 
way  in  many  cities  (more  in  some);  but  the  greatest 


The  proposed  redevel- 
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effective  demand  falls  in  the  $60  to  $80  rent  range. 

Rent  controls  and  an  unawareness  of  recent  sharp 
income  increases  have  obscured  the  picture  of  what  con- 
stitutes the  "middle  income"  group  nowadays.  In  Rich- 
mond, Virginia — a  good  average  case  because  it  is  statis- 
tically close  in  conditions  to  the  national  median  of  cities 
of  100,000  to  250,000  population— the  lowest  available 
monthly  gross  rent  achieved  in  November  1951  by  private 
enterprise  for  a  two-bedroom  apartment  was  $85.20.  Pub- 
lic Housing  must  maintain  a  schedule  of  rents  at  least 
20  percent  below  this  figure,  or  $68.16.  In  Richmond,  the 
Redevelopment  and  Housing  Authority  computes  that 
this  lower  rent  would  call  for  an  annual  family  income 
of  $4,089.60.  Despite  this  theoretical  figure,  four  person 
families  with  annual  earnings  over  -$3,000  are  not  ad- 
mitted to  public  housing.  This  means  that  the  very  large 
segment  of  Richmond  families  earning  between  $3,000 
and  $5,210  annually  are  in  the  bracket  which  would 
constitute  the  logical  demand  for  redevelopment  area 
housing.  On  land  of  reduced  cost,  such  housing  should 
certainly  be  feasible — in  theory.  But  mortgage  money  is 
timid,  even  at  low  ratio  to  total  cost,  and  equity  money 
is  more  than  timid. 
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HERE    IS   THE    FURTHER    PSYCHOLOGICAL,    BUT    IMPORTANT, 

point  that  heretofore  real  estate  investment  for  housing 
almost  always  has  been  in  new  communities.  All  over  the 
country,  mortgage  money  and  equity  funds  have  sought 
new  land  for  development  and  turned  their  backs  on  the 
older  city  areas — the  fact  which  is  the  basic  cause  of  slums 
and  of  need  for  urban  redevelopment.  The  idea  of  "going 
back"  and  reconstructing  sections  stigmatized  as  slums 
has  been  unpopular. 

This  attitude  still  persists  in  the  real  estate  and  lending 
fields,  even  when  land  is  offered  at  low  rates  following 
markdowns  made  possible  by  Title  I.  Even  the  FHA, 
the  government  agency  which  guarantees  loans  on  private 
developments  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  Public  Hous- 
ing Administration)  is  timid  about  "going  back,"  a 
situation  which  of  course  adds  greatly  to  the  problem. 
After  you  have  tried  to  find  conventional  financing  for 
a  redevelopment  housing  project,  it  is  natural  to  turn 
to  FHA,  whose  governmental  insurance  of  the  mortgage 
makes  mortgage  financing  much  easier.  The  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  which  is  supposed  to  be  a 
coordinating  agency,  has  not  got  around  actually  to  co- 
ordinating its  component  parts  (PHA,  FHA,  Slum  Clear- 
ance and  Redevelopment  Division)  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word.  It  will  take  a  number  of  actual  cases  to  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  the  part  of  government  all 
through  the  steps  of  Redevelopment. 

Even  if  the  problem  of  relocation  of  families  is  solved, 
financing  of  new  housing  in  cleared  areas  will  remain 
a  huge  stumbling  block.  There  will  be  very  few  cases 
of  insurance  company  housing,  such  as  in  Chicago  and 
New  York,  because  those  funds  seek  enormous  and  con- 
tiguous land  areas  which  are  seldom  available.  Some 
cooperatives,  unions,  and  foundations  are  showing  active 
interest  in  financing  large  scale  housing.  Local  financiers 
do  a  lot  of  talking  but  so  far  there  is  very  little  evidence 
of  their  real  interest.  Their  usual  point  is  "get  a  govern- 
ment guarantee  and  we'll  risk  it."  A  great  deal  of  educa- 
tion must  take  place  before  we  see  much  housing  attached 
to  the  redevelopment  program.  In  the  meantime,  the 


opportunities  for  commercial  and  industrial  building  will 
be  far  easier  to  open  up  and,  of  course,  there  will  be  good 
progress  on  the  part  of  local  and  state  governments  in 
the  re-use  of  land  for  public  buildings,  highways,  schools, 
parks,  and  other  worthwhile  projects.  These  will  be  use- 
ful, but  the  Act  is  written  to  provide  maximum  op- 
portunity to  private  enterprise,  with  emphasis  on  housing. 
Those  who  interpret  "housing"  to  mean  privately  financed 
moderate  rental  housing  will  be  disappointed  at  the  re- 
sults to  date. 

The  success  of  any  slum  clearance  program  will  depend 
upon  active  participation  of  many  groups — civic,  social, 
business,  and  industrial — within  the  average  city.  The 
largest  cities  probably  will  not  be  greatly  concerned  with 
cooperation  on  a  neighborhood  level,  although  Philadel- 
phia has  put  much  weight  on  this  phase.  Cities  certainly 
will  recognize  the  importance  of  "selling"  the  public  a 
program  which  at  some  later  date  will  cost  the  taxpayers 
substantial  sums  of  money. 

State  enabling-  bills  generally  make  the  city  responsible 
for  redevelopment  programs,  allowing  them  to  assign 
the  administrative  job  to  a  redevelopment  agency  or  an 
existing  housing  authority.  The  Act,  however,  requires 
the  agency  in  charge  to  go  before  the  city  government 
at  intervals,  as  the  program  develops,  and  great  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  this  intimate  relationship.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  cities  where  local  laws  require  approval 
of  other  appropriate  official  agencies,  this  is  in  contrast 
to  the  public  housing  program,  where  the  local  housing 
authority  is  usually  in  complete  control. 

Furthermore,  redevelopment  is  far  more  complex  than 
building  a  large  housing  job  on  a  selected  site  or  sites. 
Old  streets  are  often  to  be  wiped  out  or  moved;  street 
utilities  must  be  used  and  often  redesigned;  zoning 
changed;  some  commercial  and  industrial  tenants  moved 
with  the  minimum  of  trouble;  sensitive  relations  main- 
tained in  relocating  numerous  families — voters,  all — and 
all  this  is  complicated  by  other  requirements.  The 
Planning  Commission  must  approve  every  single  change; 
negotiations  with  state  highway  department  and  federal 
authorities  are  often  necessary  for  new  highway  design 
and  financing;  even  railroads  are  sometimes  to  be  moved 
or  eliminated;  the  city  assessor  and  head  of  finance, 
local  real  estate  men,  engineers  and  architects  also  must 
participate  in  the  job. 
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ERE    THEN    IN    TlTLE    I    IS    A    SLUM    CLEARANCE    AND    RE- 

development  program  devised  at  the  federal  level,  pro- 
viding substantial  financial  aid  under  certain  prescribed 
conditions  which  offers  every  city  in  the  country  the  oppor- 
tunity to  start  to  clear  and  redevelop  its  slum  areas.  In 
the  last  analysis,  however,  it  is  truly  a  local  program, 
depending  on  local  initiative  and  planning  and  the  co- 
operative action  of  many  segments  of  the  community. 

Few  would  question  the  merit  of  slum  clearance.  Most 
civic  leaders  and  businessmen  who  have  studied  the  ad- 
vantages of  urban  redevelopment  are  strongly  in  favor 
of  utilizing  this  method.  The  cities  which  have  acted 
to  take  advantage  of  Title  I  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Act  of  1949  almost  invariably  have  entered  the  program 
as  the  result  of  strong  pressure  from  local  civic  groups 
and  individuals.  But  all  too  many  towns  and  cities  have 
yet  to  begin  to  explore  the  program  which  is  designed 
to  fit  even  the  smallest  communities. 
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On  the  Labor-Management  Front 


JOHN  A.  FITCH 


THE  MAGNITUDE  OF  THE  TRAGEDY  OF  LAST  DECEMBER  21, 
when  119  men  died  in  a  gas  explosion  in  an  Illinois 
mine,  would  seem  incapable  of  enlargement.  Yet  just 
one  month  later,  Secretary  Oscar  L.  Chapman,  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  made  it  clear  that  the  West 
Frankfort  explosion  was  due  to  hazards  that  were  known 
and  preventable,  and  that  conditions  there  were  no  worse 
than  those  prevailing  in  many  other  mining  areas. 

On  January  24,  the  Secretary  reported  to  a  committee 
of  the  United  States  Senate  on  an  investigation  of  the 
Illinois  disaster  conducted  by  himself,  and  by  experts  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  of  his  Department.  In  summary, 
what  the  Secretary  had  to  say  of  the  tragedy  was  that  the 
application  of  known  safety  measures  could  have  pre- 
vented it.  "This  disaster  was  made  possible,"  he  said, 
"because  abandoned  workings  were  not  sealed,  because 
the  mine  was  not  properly  ventilated,  because  the  coal 
dust  hazard  was  not  adequately  dealt  with,  and  because 
electric  machines  were  not  kept  in  safe  condition." 

Then  he  turned  to  conditions  existing  in  a  wider  area 
in  the  coal  mining  industry.  "There  is  no  question," 
the  Secretary  told  the  senators,  "that  all  parties  have 
known  in  advance  about  the  hazards  which  led  to  every 
large  scale  mine  disaster  in  the  last  decade.  Ever  since  the 
passage  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Inspection  and  Investi- 
gation Act  of  1941,  inspectors  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
have  periodically  investigated  and  reported  on  condi- 
tions in  the  nation's  coal  mines.  Violations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Safety  Code,  found  upon  actual  inspection,  have 
been  reported  promptly  to  management,  union  and  state 
authorities. 

"There  is  also  no  question  that  the  coal  mining  indus- 
try has  the  technical  know-how  and  the  experience  to 
live  up  to  the  Federal  Safety  Code.  .  .  .  Means  do  exist  to 
keep  our  mines  up  to  the  safety  standards  which  the  Code 
sets  forth. 

"But,  in  mine  after  mine  across  the  country,  the  Fed- 
eral Code  is  not  being  lived  up  to.  West  Frankfort  is  not 
an  isolated  example,  by  any  means.  For  one  year  after 
the  Centralia  disaster  of  1947,  the  Congress  required  re- 
ports of  compliance  with  federal  recommendations.  These 
showed  that,  during  the  whole  of  1948,  59  percent  of  the 
hazards  reported  by  federal  inspectors  were  not  corrected. 
During  that  year,  federal  inspectors  noted  more  than  23,- 
000  violations  of  state  mining  laws  on  which  corrective 
action  was  not  taken." 

The  Secretary  appeared  before  the  committee — as  did 
also  John  J.  Forbes,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  and  others — in  support  of  a  bill  introduced  by 
Senator  Matthew  M.  Neely  of  the  coal  mining  state  of 
West  Virginia,  to  give  the  Bureau  of  Mines  authority 
to  compel  adoption  of  safety  measures.  At  present  the 
Bureau  may  inspect  and  recommend  but  it  has  no  power 


of  enforcement.  The  Neely  bill  (S.  1310)  would  give  in- 
spectors of  the  Bureau  authority  to  order  the  closing  of  a 
mine  in  which  they  have  found  hazardous  conditions. 
Secretary  Chapman  advocated  adoption  of  this  provision 
and  recommended  the  addition  of  severe  penalties  in  case 
of  violation  of  regulations  or  failure  to  withdraw  the 
men  from  dangerous  areas. 

The  Secretary  told  the  senators  that  93,000  men  have 
lost  their  lives  in  coal  mines  in  this  country  in  the  last 
50  years— an  average  of  more  than  1,800  a  year.  He 
pointed  out  that  "experts  have  scientifically  analyzed  mine 
practices,  employe  habits,  coal  and  gas  conditions,  ventila- 
tion problems,  minimum  safety  requirements  for  ma- 
chinery, electric  wiring,  and  all  the  ways  in  which  they 
may  become  the  causes  of  death  and  injury.  Yet,  with 
all  of  this  knowledge,  we  have  no  means  of  effectively 
employing  it  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  We  have  been 
denied  the  tools  of  enforcement." 


UNEMPLOYMENT  DUE  TO  CURTAILMENT  OF  PRODUCTION  ix 
certain  lines  of  consumer  goods  to  make  way  for  defense 
production  is  the  source  of  increasing  concern.  The  auto- 
mobile industry  is  apparently  the  greatest  sufferer.  An 
article  in  the  January  issue  of  the  Monthly  Labor  Review, 
published  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  states 
that  there  were  137,000  fewer  production  workers  em- 
ployed in  that  industry  in  October  1951  than  in  March— 
a  decline  of  over  17  percent.  The  article  predicts  a  fur- 
ther decline  of  60,000  in  this  industry  by  the  end  of  the 
first  quarter  of  1952. 

Several  hundred  delegates  from  locals  of  the  CIO  Auto- 
mobile Workers  Union  met  in  Washington  in  mid-Jan- 
uary to  urge  Congress  to  adopt  remedial  legislation.  The 
conference  adopted  an  eight  point  program  which,  among 
other  things,  called  for  federal  funds  to  supplement  state 
unemployment  benefits,  the  continuance  of  production 
of  civilian  goods  until  defense  work  is  available,  the 
placing  of  defense  work  in  existing  plants  (instead  of 
building  new  plants  for  that  purpose,  as  the  automobile 
industry  is  charged  with  doing)  and,  in  the  placing  of 
contracts,  the  giving  of  preference  to  areas  where  there 
is  unemployment. 

Fifteen  senators  and  four  representatives  are  joint  spon- 
sors in  the  Senate  and  House  respectively  of  bills  to  sup- 
plement state  unemployment  insurance  benefits  in  tin- 
case  of  workers  who  are  unemployed  because  of  the  "n.i- 
tional  emergency."  If  enacted  into  law  the  bills  would 
provide  for  an  unemployed  person  .in  additional  sum 
(i|iiul  to  one  half  of  the  basic  unemployment  benefit  paid 
by  the  state,  and  a  100  percent  addition  to  sums  paid 
under  state  laws  in  behalf  of  dependents,  with  a  com- 
bined maximum  of  65  percent  of  weekly  wages  where 
there  are  two  dependents  and  75  percent  for  four. 
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Meanwhile,  in  February,  Charles  E.  Wilson,  director 
of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization,  issued  orders  having 
as  their  purpose  the  placing  of  contracts  in  areas  where 
there  is  a  present  surplus  of  labor.  This  was  made  pos- 
sible by  a  ruling  of  Comptroller  General  Lindsay  C.  War- 
ren permitting  such  action  even  where  the  cost  of  goods 
so  produced  is  higher  than  might  be  possible  in  other 


areas. 


SOME    OF    THE    INNER    CONFLICTS    IN    TRADE    UNIONISM,    AS 

well  as  some  strange  and  almost  fantastic  developments, 
are  revealed  in  the  weekly  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  announcements  of  representation  elections.  These 
elections  are  held  in  various  industries  to  enable  the 
employes  to  vote  for  a  union  to  represent  them  in  bar- 
gaining with  their  employers.  Unions  petition  the  Board 
to  be  included  on  the  ballot  when  their  officers  believe 
that  they  have  a  chance  of  selection;  consequently  the 
alternative  presented  in  the  ballot  may  range  from  ac- 
ceptance or  rejection  of  a  particular  union,  to  a  choice 
between  two  unions  or  among  several. 

Month  after  month  the  "Directions  of  Elections"  re- 
veal the  extent  of  the  prevalence  among  American  un- 
ions today  of  jurisdictional  disputes,  or  what  the  disput- 
ants often  characterize  as  "raiding" — referring  of  course 
to  their  opponents.  In  the  months  of  December  1951  and 
January  1952  representation  elections  were  announced  in 
at  least  nine  cases  where  two  AFL  unions  were  bidding 
against  each  other  as  candidates  for  the  favor  of  the  voting 
employes.  In  at  least  two  cases  the  campaign  was  waged 
by  three  competing  AFL  unions.  In  one  election  two 
CIO  unions  were  pitted  against  each  other,  and  there 
were,  of  course,  many  elections  in  which  the  choice  was 
between  AFL  and  CIO. 

The  CIO  vs.  CIO  election  involved  a  seemingly  ir- 
relevant choice  between  the  United  Steel  Workers  and 
the  United  Gas,  Coke  and  Chemical  Workers,  but  this 
was  no  more  curious  than  some  of  the  elections  in  which 
two  or  more  AFL  unions  were  on  the  ballot.  For  ex- 
ample, at  the  General  Foods  Corporation  (Maxwell  House 
Division),  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  machinists,  pipe  fitters, 
welders,  and  sheet  metal  workers  were  to  decide  between 
th  AFL  Machinists  union  and  a  local  of  the  AFL  Meat 
Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen.  The  ballot  presented 
to  employes  in  the  lumberyard,  sawmill,  and  warehouse 
of  the  Brodhead-Garret  Company  of  Cuyahoga  Heights, 
Ohio,  called  for  the  election  of  the  Carpenters  union  or 
of  the  Firemen  and  Oilers,  both  of  the  AFL;  and  at 
Tomahawk,  Wisconsin,  where  the  National  Container 
Corporation  of  Wisconsin  has  a  plant,  employes  of  var- 
ious crafts,  including  carpenters,  papermill  millwrights, 
welders,  machinists,  electricians,  painters,  and  others,  were 
to  choose  between  the  Machinists  union  and  a  joint  body 
representing  two  AFL  Papermill  Workers. 

Some  of  the  appearances  on  the  ballots  represent,  ob- 
viously, the  current  trend  toward  industrial  unionism  in 
the  AFL.  That  is  true  of  the  Container  Corporation 
ballot  above.  Even  more  notably  it  is  true  of  an  elec- 
tion announced  for  employes  of  the  Tennessee  Copper 
Company  of  Ducktown  Basin,  Tennessee,  where  ma- 
chinists, bricklayers,  and  electricians  were  to  vote  for  their 
respective  craft  union  or  for  the  International  Chemical 
Workers,  AFL.  But  some  of  the  contests  seem  to  in- 
volve a  claimed  jurisdiction  so  remote  from  the  area 


suggested  by  the  name  of  the  union  as  to  indicate  a  de- 
termination simply  to  expand  membership.  Thus,  we 
find  the  Teamsters  Union  endeavoring  to  represent  tobac- 
co workers,  employes  of  a  concern  making  wooden  boxes, 
and  workers  in  a  candy  factory.  A  less  obvious  explana- 
tion is  called  for  at  West  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  where 
production  and  maintenance  employes,  including  "mill- 
wrights, sweepers,  shipping  and  receiving  department  em- 
ployes and  electricians"  are  offered  a  choice  between  the 
Brewery  Workers,  CIO,  and  the  Bakery  Workers,  AFL. 
More  than  fifty  years  ago  the  AFL  tried  to  put  an 
end  to  the  more  active  forms  of  jurisdictional  rivalry 
by  the  adoption  of  a  stern  rule  forbidding  the  issuance 
of  charters  to  more  than  one  union  in  a  single,  defined, 
jurisdictional  area.  For  a  time  this  rule  was  reason- 
ably effective.  Now,  due  both  to  vast  technological 
changes  with  consequent  breakdown  of  craft  barriers,  and 
the  rise  of  the  CIO  with  consequent  rivalries,  AFL  unions 
seem,  in  some  respects,  to  be  reverting  to  the  state  of  mild 
anarchy  in  interunion  relations  of  the  pre-1900  period. 


THAT  ORGANIZED  LABOR  WILL  PLAY  AN  ACTIVE  ROLE  IN 
the  1952  political  campaigns  goes  without  saying.  For 
the  present,  however,  neither  of  the  major  federations  is 
in  a  mood  to  state  its  position  with  unmistakable  clarity. 
To  be  sure,  neither  AFL  nor  CIO  is  attempting  to  conceal 
its  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  as 
a  presidential  candidate.  Beyond  that,  both  are  claiming 
to  be  staunchly  nonpartisan — but  not  necessarily  for  the 
indefinite  future.  The  newly  launched  AFL.  News-Re- 
porter welcomes  General  Eisenhower's  entrance  into  the 
race  "because  it  will  force  a  showdown  in  the  Republican 
Party  on  the  issue  of  isolationism  vs.  collective  action  by 
the  free  nations  to  preserve  world  peace."  We  do  not 
know  "where  Eisenhower  stands  on  domestic  issues" 
the  editorial  continues,  "but  it  would  be  virtually  impos- 
sible for  him  to  be  more  reactionary  than  his  chief  op- 
ponent .  .  .  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft."  News-Reporter 
reminds  us,  however,  that  the  political  policy  of  the  AFL 
is  traditionally  nonpartisan.  Past  performances  "would 
indicate  that  the  AFL  will  stay  nonpartisan  in  '52.  But 
it's  too  early  to  make  such  decisions  now.  We  won't 
know  the  presidential  candidate  until  .  .  .  July."  A  similar 
hint  emerged  from  the  AFL's  Executive  Council  meeting 
in  early  February.  A  "Federation  official"  was  quoted 
as  saying  "the  policy  of  nonparticipation  in  presidential 
campaigns  is  not  irrevocable." 

The  CIO  has  not  been  averse  to  definite  political  align- 
ments in  the  past.  It  supported  Franklin  Roosevelt  in  his 
campaigns,  and  worked  for  the  election  of  President 
Truman  in  1948.  But  more  recently  it  also  has  verged 
toward  a  nonpartisan  position.  A  recent  issue  of  the 
CIO  News  suggests  that  "cultivators  of  the  political  soil" 
need  not  assume  too  readily  that  they  have  either  the 
support  or  the  opposition  of  the  CIO.  The  purpose  of 
the  editorial  was  said  to  be  merely  to  call  attention  to  a 
"pertinent  paragraph"  in  a  resolution  on  political  action 
adopted  by  the  last  CIO  convention:  "CIO-PAC  will 
continue  to  operate  as  a  powerful  independent  force, 
not  seeking  to  capture  any  political  group  and  rejecting 
with  all  its  power  any  attempt  by  any  group  to  capture 
it."  However,  says  CIO  News,  "At  the  proper  time  and 
in  the  proper  manner,  the  CIO  will  express  the  views 
of  its  members." 
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THE  SURVEY 


THE  COMMON  WELFARE 


Education  for  Social  Work 


A'HREAD  OF  HEALTHY  CONTROVERSY 
wended  its  way  through  the  for- 
mal discussions  and  corridor  conversa- 
tions of  the  500  social  work  educators 
who  convened  for  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Association  of  Schools 
of  Social  Work  in  New  York  City  from 
January  30  to  February  2.  Representing 
nearly  all  of  the  fifty-seven  member 
schools  of  the  Association  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  many  of  the 
public  and  private  agencies  carrying  con- 
tinual responsibility  for  training  students 
in  the  practice  of  social  work,  these 
delegates'  daily  business  is  with  the 
double-headed  supply-and-demand  prob- 
lem heading  the  list  of  today's  social 
work  dilemmas — how  to  keep  upping 
the  quantity  and  improving  the  quality 
of  competent  practitioners.  The  fact 
that  the  so-called  "Hollis  report,"  a  com- 
prehensive document  which  illuminates 
the  issues  involved  in  this  complicated 
dilemma,  was  fresh  off  the  press,  greatly 
heightened  the  vigor  of  these  delibera- 
tions. (See  "Milestones  in  Social  Work," 
by  Joseph  P.  Anderson,  The  Survey, 
November  1951.) 

"Social  Work  Education  in  the  United 
States,"  published  by  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  and  written  by  Dr.  Ernest 
V.  Hollis,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
and  Alice  L.  Taylor,  social  work  practi- 
tioner and  educator  and  presently  in 
the  Federal  Security  Agency's  Bureau 
of  Public  Assistance,  presents  the  find- 
ings of  a  study  begun  in  1948.  It  was 
financed  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation 
and  conducted  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  National  Council  on  Social  Work 
Education,  a  group  formed  in  1946  to 
come  to  grips  with  fast  growing  prob- 
lems in  the  field.  It  discusses,  in  some 
400  pages,  the  major  issues  in  social 
work  education  against  the  perspective 
of  the  past,  present,  and  future  of  the 
profession  itself. 

With    the    assistance    of   an    advisory 
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committee  and  a  seven  member  "study 
committee,"  representing  a  cross  section 
of  .social  work  interests,  and  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Harriett  M.  Bartlett, 
professor  of  social  economy  at  Simmons 
College  School  of  Social  Work,  these 
authors  made  the  study  and  proposed 
a  series  of  broad  recommendations 
which,  in  general,  seem  to  have  been 
received  thankfully  by  a  profession  great- 
ly in  need  of  some  sense  of  coherent 
unity.  Unlike  many  study  recommenda- 
tions, these  seem  not  to  have  been  des- 
tined to  gather  dust.  The  Council  had 
readied  itself  to  act  quickly  to  organize 
into  a  single,  integrated  body  responsible 
for  all  aspects  of  social  work  education. 
Its  structure  allows  for  full  participation 
of  the  four  groups  which  the  report 
describes  as  having  the  most  stake  in 
the  future  of  the  profession — educational 
institutions  and  schools,  professional  as- 
sociations, employing  agencies,  and  the 
lay  public. 


T, 


HE   STUDY   OF   SOCIAL  WORK  EDUCATION 

by  these  experts  appears  to  have  led  into 
a  handful  of  questions  which  might 
occur  to  the  greenest  of  social  agency 
board  members,  and  which,  in  any 
given  group  of  social  workers,  would 
call  forth  as  many  answers  as  there 
were  people:  What  do  you  educate  peo- 
ple to  do?  What  is  social  work?  Can 
it  be  called  a  profession?  Can  social 
work  be  taught  in  college  or  must  it 
be  taught  in  graduate  school?  How  do 


you  select  the  right  people  for  social 
work  training?  How  do  you  figure  out 
the  proper  balance  of  theory  and  prac- 
tical experience?  Some  of  these  ques- 
tions are  going  to  be  answered  only  after 
further  research  and,  according  to  Miss 
Bartlett,  it  is  the  profound  hope  of  the 
Study  Committee,  which  entered  heart 
and  soul  into  the  whole  study  process 
and  found  it  "greatly  rewarding,"  that 
the  profession  will  take  advantage  of  the 
spade  work  already  done  and  go  on  to 
clear  up  these  matters. 


1    HESE  EDUCATORS  WERE  ALMOST  UNANI- 

mous  in  their  approval  of  the  broad 
scope  on  which  the  future  of  the  profes- 
sion is  envisaged  in  the  report,  and  the 
principles  underlying  proposals  aimed  at 
producing  ^the  unity  of  purpose,  com- 
petence of  practice,  and  statesmanship 
which  can  help  social  work  assume  a 
more  responsible  role  in  our  national 
life. 

In  one  of  the  major  addresses,  Grace 
Coyle  of  Western  Reserve  University's 
School  of  Applied  Social  Science  under- 
scored one  of  the  report's  emphases 
when  she  told  her  audience  that  "it  is 
essential  that  we  recapture  and  expand 
concern  for  broad  preventive  measures 
characteristic  of  our  past."  Reporting 
on  one  group  of  workshops,  Wayne 
Vasey  of  the  School  of  Social  Work  at 
the  University  of  Iowa,  said  that  dis- 
cussants had  noted  among  social  work- 
ers an  awakened  interest  in  public  social 
policy,  and  reported  a  consensus  that 
"social  work  was  bred  of  the  zeal  for 
reform  and  it  would  be  ironical  if  we 
shoved  it  to  the  periphery  of  our  in- 
terests." 

There  appeared  to  be  general  relief, 
too,  that  the  long  standing  issue  of 
undergraduate  vs.  graduate  training  had 
at  last  been  resolved  by  the  report's  as- 
sumption that  "education  for  professional 
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responsibility  is  a  continuous  process 
which  begins  in  the  undergraduate  col- 
lege, is  followed  by  study  in  a  graduate 
professional  school,  and  is  continued 
after  graduation  through  organized  pro- 
fessional association  with  colleagues." 

According  to  Ernest  Harper,  head  of 
the  department  of  social  service,  Michi- 
gan State  College,  and  former  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Schools 
of  Social  Administration,  the  specific 
proposals  that  all  undergraduates  be  ex- 
posed to  social  welfare  ideas  in  their 
liberal  arts  courses,  with  opportunities 
for  prospective  social  workers  to  begin 
"concentrating"  on  the  arts  and  sciences 
basic  to  professional  practice  in  their 
junior  year,  will  do  much  to  "produce 
better  informed  citizens,  and  better  pre- 
pared students  for  graduate  work." 
Realistically  speaking,  another  educator 
pointed  out  to  this  reporter,  since  only 
20  percent  of  the  75,000  social  workers 
now  practicing  in  this  country  hold 
graduate  degrees,  it  would  seem  that 
such  measures  might  insure  a  higher 
level  of  performance  among  the  great 
majority  of  social  workers  as  long  as 
the  shortage  of  trained  workers  con- 
tinues. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ideal  standard 
adhered  to  -by  large  numbers  among 
the  profession  is  affirmed  by  the  report 
which  stresses  that  professional  educa- 
tion is  graduate  education. 


OOCIAL  WORK  EDUCATORS  CAN  NEVER  BE 
precisely  sure  of  what  they  are  preparing 
students  for.  (In  one  workshop  when 
this  question  was  asked,  five  quite  dif- 
ferent answers  were  given  in  rapid  suc- 
cession.) The  report  stresses,  conse- 
quently, the  need  for  a  comprehensive 
and  systematic  analysis  and  evaluation 
of  the  wide  range  of  social  work  func- 
tions and  standards  of  competence.  That 
this  will  be  no  small  job  is  indicated 
by  a  listing  compiled  by  a  special  com- 
mittee which  shows  145  different  kinds 
of  jobs  in  the  social  work  field  today. 

Closer  agreement  exists  when  it  comes 
to  the  question:  What  kind  of  student 
is  most  desirable  to  undertake  training5 
Indeed,  when  social  work  lined  up  in  a 
panel  discussion  one  evening  with  repre- 
sentatives from  schools  of  medicine,  law, 
the  ministry,  and  education,  it  was  dis- 
covered that,  for  all  these  professions,  the 
sought-for  requirement,  aside  from  aver- 
age intelligence,  had  to  do  with  the 
emotionally  balanced  personality. 

A  strong  case  for  such  requirements 
in  social  work  practice  was  advanced  by 
Charlotte  Towle  of  the  University  of 


Chicago's  School  of  Social  Service  Ad- 
ministration. "Social  work  exists  be- 
cause of  both  conscience  and  fear  in 
society,"  she  told  conferees,  and  thus  the 
social  worker  must  be  equipped,  not 
only  to  help  people  constructively,  but 
to  deal  sensibly  and  helpfully  with  so- 
ciety's "mixed  reactions  of  sympathy  and 
resentment." 


w, 


HAT  THIS   HIGHLY  DESIRABLE  STUDENT 

requires  of  the  graduate  school  to  be- 
come an  all-round  credit  to  the  profes- 
sion is  a  perennially  debated  question 
about  which  the  report,  of  course,  had 
something  to  say. 

While  acknowledging  that  "casework 
is  the  matrix  out  of  which  most  social 


work  principles,  content,  and  process 
have  emerged,"  it  urges  that  the  insights 
from  that  body  of  knowledge  be  more 
broadly  available  throughout  social  work 
training.  Unease  in  some  quarters,  noted 
in  interviews  with  delegates  and  in  their 
discussions,  that  this  might  mean  water- 
ing down  a  unique  feature  of  social 
work  training  has  been  expressed  by 
Gordon  Hamilton,  writing  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Social  Casewor\:  "But  in  build- 
ing a  stronger  base  and  in  moving  out 
into  a  wider  range  of  responsibilities, 
social  work  must  not  lose  its  most 
precious  insights  gained  from  disciplined 
and  controlled  methods  of  helping  hu- 
man beings." 

There  appears  to  be  general  agreement 
at  the  moment  that  all  hands  in  the 
social  work  education  field  are  working 
toward  a  curriculum  which,  as  a  state- 
ment of  the  AASSW  puts  its,  "is  de- 
signed to  impart  a  substantial  body  of 
professional  knowledge  and  skill,  to  com- 
municate an  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  nature  and  methods  of  social 
work  practice,  and  to  insure  a  beginning 
competence  for  the  performance  of  so- 
cial work  functions."  But  it  is  not  the 
goal  but  the  way  of  reaching  it  which 
brings  difference  of  opinion. 

The  report's  proposals  about  the 
amount  and  kind  of  practical  experience 
as  well  as  the  proper  balance  between 
opportunities  for  intellectual  and  emo- 
tional learning  seem  to  have  aroused  the 
most  controversy  among  both  educa- 


tors and  practitioners.  Urging  that  the 
balance  between  theory  and  practice  be 
restudied,  the  report  suggests  that  stu- 
dents have  broader  field  work  experience 
— perhaps  through  a  variety  of  shorter 
placements;  and  that  schools  and  agen- 
cies work  together  to  wipe  out  the  last 
vestiges  of  the  "apprenticeship"  type  of 
placement  in  favor  of  a  more  profes- 
sional experience,  as  well  as  to  integrate 
more  closely  the  learnings  of  the  class- 
room and  those  of  the  field  work  ex- 
perience. 

Helen  R.  Wright  of  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Chicago's  School  of  Social 
Service  Administration  and  president  of 
AASSW  told  this  reporter  that  the  re- 
port had  done  well  in  "identifying  the 
problems  and  weaknesses  of  the  present 
program,"  but  that  many  of  the  specific 
proposals  about  methods  of  teaching  and 
re-planning  field  work's  place  in  the  cur- 
riculum were  "more  harmful  than  help- 
ful." Some  people  seemed  to  object 
most  strenuously  to  such  ideas  as  cur- 
tailing the  amount  of  field  experience, 
or  giving  the  student  a  series  of  "stac- 
cato" placements.  One  workshop  pro- 
tested that  "even  two  years  is  a  short 
time"  for  the  necessary  practical  experi- 
ence. A  conferee  commented  on  the 
report's  "lack  of  understanding  of  the 
nature  and  value  of  careful,  close  super- 
vision" which  would  be  lost  in  a  variety 
of  short  placements. 

Others  seemed  more  concerned  with 
the  possibility  that  opportunities  for  emo- 
tional growth  of  the  student  might  be 
threatened  by  some  of  the  report's  sug- 
gestions. One  educator  put  it  that  the 
report  "greatly  overemphasized  the 
value  of  learning  by  observation  and  in- 
tellect and  vastly  underemphasized  the 
urgent  necessity  to  learn  by  emotional 
experience." 


'NE    PARTICULARLY    INTERESTING    TREND 

discussed  in  the  book  and  reflected  in 
these  meetings  concerns  specialization 
within  the  field.  In  the  past  two  decades 
there  has  grown  up  a  "specialization 
psychology,"  both  as  to  setting  (medical, 
psychiatric,  family,  and  children's)  and 
process  (casework,  group  work,  and  so 
on),  which  has  threatened  to  compart- 
mentalize the  social  work  field  to  a  dis- 
astrous point.  The  report  points  out 
that  "essential  functions  do  not  change 
with  a  change  in  setting,"  and  one  felt 
these  delegates  were  groping  their  way 
toward  affirming  an  idea  brought  out  in 
Miss  Towle's  paper.  She  pointed  out 
that  not  only  did  social  work  now  have 
a  common  body  of  knowledge  and 
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basic  principles  of  practice  used  by  so- 
cial workers  in  all  kinds  of  agencies,  but 
that  "there  is  mounting  evidence  that 
the  major  processes  also  have  basic 
knowledge,  understanding,  and  skill  in 
common." 

The  growth  of  social  work  in  this 
country  has  been  a  haphazard  affair. 
Nearly  all  aspects  of  it  have  developed 
under  pressure  of  need.  Taking  a  look 
at  the  whole  field  today  is  like  seeing 
one  of  our  older  cities  from  the  air,  with 
its  crazy  hodge-podge  of  criss-crossing 
streets,  its  remarkable  contrasts  of  the 
old  and  the  new  crowded  together.  Like 
our  modern  engineers  who  have  tried  to 
re-plan  cities  to  take  care  of  traffic  and 
to  increase  usefulness  and  convenience 
of  the  city  for  its  dwellers,  responsible 
folks  in  the  profession  have  for  some 
time  worked  at  the  problem  of  bringing 
about  a  kind  of  sensible  unity  without  re- 
stricting freedom  for  further  growth. 
Most  of  the  educators  interviewed  dur- 
ing these  sessions  seemed  to  feel  that 
this  study  of  social  work  education  had 
succeeded  in  producing,  if  not  a  blue- 
print for  this  undertaking,  at  least  the 
bench  marks  from  which  the  profession 
might  make  its  own  blueprint. 

— Miss  Robinson,  a  former  staff  mem- 
ber of  The  Survey  is  a  free  lance  writer 
specializing  in  social  welfare. 


California  Study 
of  Medical  Care 

IN  A  STUDY  STRIKINGLY  SIMILAR  TO  THE 
one  recently  made  by  the  Henry  Street 
Settlement  in  New  York  City  (see 
"When  Sickness  Strikes  the  Family,"  by 
Helen  Hall,  The  Survey,  January  1952), 
the  Heller  Committee  for  Research  in 
Social  Economics,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  arrived  at  an  identical  con- 
clusion: that  voluntary  health  insurance 
fails  to  protect  the  people  most  in  need 
of  protection.  Emily  H.  Huntington, 
chairman  of  the  Heller  Committee  pre- 
pared the  report  under  the  title,  "Cost 
of  Medical  Care."  She  concludes:  "The 
only  way  that  real  protection  can  be 
accomplished  is  through  a  system  of  com- 
pulsory health  insurance." 

There  were  553  families  in  the  New 
York  study,  455  in  California,  all  of 
them  families  of  wage-earners,  those  in 
California  limited  to  grocery  clerks,  milk 
wagon  drivers,  and  painters  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area.  Three  fourths  of 
the  New  York  families  and  all  of  the 
California  families  earned  annual  in- 


comes of  between  $3,000  and  $4,000. 
And  in  both  groups  the  proportion  carry- 
ing voluntary  prepayment  plans  of  some 
sort  was  well  above  the  average  for  the 
country  as  a  whole,  the  number  in  the 
western  group  running  about  12  percent 
higher  than  in  the  eastern  group. 

Using  the  classification  system  of  the 
World  Health  Organization,  Dr.  Hunt- 
ington's  research  staff  listed  thirty  cate- 
gories of  illnesses.  The  average  expendi- 
ture per  family  for  the  year  studied, 
1947-48,  for  health  care  was  $240  or  6 
percent  of  total  income.  "But  illness 
does  not  occur  in  accordance  with  statis- 
tical averages."  As  in  all  previous  studies, 
wide  variations  were  found.  The  51 
families  whose  medical  bills  were  $500 
or  more  spent  over  35  percent  of  the 
aggregate  bill  for  the  entire  group. 

Although  1,612  illnesses —  of  varying 
severity — had  occurred  among  the  1,504 
persons  in  the  California  families,  only 
122  persons  had  received  any  care 
through  prepayment  plans,  and  there 
were  but  12  illnesses  for  which  all  costs 
were  covered.  Nevertheless,  in  273  or 
60  percent  of  the  families  one  or  more 
members  belonged  to  such  plans.  About 
two  thirds  of  the  memberships  were  for 
hospitalization  only,  and  illnesses  not 
eligible  because  not  hospitalized  ac- 
counted for  most  of  the  failures  to  ob- 
tain benefits.  Only  15  percent  of  the 
memberships  included  care  by  physician 
in  office  or  home  as  well  as  hospital. 
The  total  medical  and  dental  bill  for  the 
455  families  was  $135,000,  higher  than 
in  any  previous  study. 

Because  it  is  impossible  to  predict 
whether  the  bill  per  family  will  in  any 
given  year  be  "zero  or  in  the  thousands," 
Dr.  Huntington  rules  out  the  oft-given 
advice  to  budget  in  advance.  She  then 
asks  the  question:  Can  we  expand 
present  voluntary  plans  "so  as  to  protect 
at  least  that  portion  of  the  population 
who  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  need 
protection?"  Her  answer  is  "no." 
Present  voluntary  plans  are  largely 
limited  to  city  people  employed  in  com- 
merce and  industry.  Most  of  them  arc- 
further  limited  to  groups  of  employes. 


unhospitalized."  And  even  if  these 
plans  were  expanded,  says  Dr.  Hunting- 
ton,  voluntary  insurance  would  still  lie- 
too  expensive  for  families  with  incomes 
below  $5,000— that  is,  80  percent  of  the 
United  States'  population. 

The  California  report  agrees  with  the 
New  York  report  that  "voluntary  health 
insurance  has  been  tried  and  found  want- 
ing and  that  it  is  not  likely  in  the  future 
to  protect  those  who  need  it  most." 
Health  insurance,  says  Dr.  Huntington, 
will  work  only  if  the  cost  is  spread  over 
a  large  proportion  of  our  population, 
good  and  bad  risks  alike,  all  of  whom 
must  continue  their  membership  in  the 
plan,  as  provided  in  the  pending  national 
health  bill.  ANNE  ROLLER  ISSLER 

San  Francisco 

The  Social  Needs 


of  the  Aging 


Most  are  for  hospitalization  only.  Prac- 
tically none  "meets  the  real  purpose  of 
health  insurance,  which  is  to  provide 
security  against  unpredictable  medical 
expenses  of  illness,  both  hospitalized  and 


DURING  THE  1930's  AND  1940's  ATTEN- 
tion  focused  on  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding income  for  the  aged.  Today  the 
tide  has  turned;  current  literature  focuses 
attention  on  keeping  aged  people  in  jobs 
and  maintaining  their  physical  and  psy- 
chological health.  A  minimum  of  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  aged  person's  need  for 
income.  This  is  the  emphasis  in  the 
January  1952  issue  of  The  Annals — by- 
monthly  publication  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sciences 
— a  special  number  edited  by  Clark  Tib- 
bitts,  entitled  "Social  Contribution  of  the 
Aging." 

In  reviewing  the  "needs"  of  the  aged, 
The  Annals  says  not  a  word  about  eco- 
nomic needs.  It  concentrates,  and  stimu- 
latingly,  on  the  social,  physiological,  and 
psychological  needs  "and  capacities  of 
aging  people."  The  contributors  on 
these  topics  conclude  that,  by  and  large, 
the  aged  are  capable  of  working.  Hence, 
this  volume  presents  the  views  of  several 
writers  on  the  question:  Should  there  be 
a  fixed  retirement  age?  No  conclusive 
answer  emerges;  but  significantly  the 
question  is  raised,  as  it  is  being  raised 
elsewhere  more  and  more  frequently. 

Four  contributors  write  about  the  con- 
tributions of  the  aged  to  the  cultural  lite 
of  the  community.  Eight  others  pic- 
ture current  thinking  on  how  tru 
can  be  aided  by  earning  their  way.  They 
discuss  pragmatically  educating  the  a-eJ. 
"keeping  older  workers  lit,"  housing  the 
aged,  and  finding  jobs.  Finally,  one  con- 
tributor. Wilbur  Cohen,  discusses  the  old 
theme  of  providing  income  for  those 
who  cannot  maintain  themselves. 

Hopefully  we  can  look  forward  to  in- 
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creasing  employment  among  the  aged, 
even  as  we  know  there  will  be  more 
aged.  It  is  essential  that  their  health, 
housing,  and  employment  needs  be  given 
more  attention  than  heretofore.  But  as 
yet,  much  of  our  thinking  and  writing 
as  to  social  and  cultural  parts  the  aged 
will  play  in  the  second  half  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  is  sheer  speculation  and 
wishful  thinking.  Such  speculation  is 
not  to  be  discouraged.  But  as  yet  it 
cannot  be  relied  upon  for  any  very  help- 
ful guides  to  social  policy. 
Arlington,  Virginia  JOHN  J.  CORSON 

Two  Children, 
Church,  and  State 

A  HIGH  COURT  DECISION,  EXPECTED 
soon,  will  have  a  critical  bearing 
on  the  lives  and  happiness  of  two  little 
girls  in  New  York  and  of  other  neg- 
lected children  wherever  they  may  be. 
For  it  will  determine  whether  a  religi- 
ous affiliation  can  be  the  sole  factor  of 
consideration  in  the  legal  change  of  a 
child's  custody.  The  little  girls  are 
Diane  and  Linda  Southern,  sisters  aged 
eight  and  seven,  who  were  torn  from 
the  only  happy  home  they  had  ever 
known  among  the  far  too  many  in  their 
short  span  of  experience,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  their  mother  had  lied 
about  her  religious  affiliation  in  placing 
them  with  foster  parents  before  desert- 
ing them  completely. 

Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jew  have 
all  had  a  part  in  Diane  and  Linda's 
lives,  but  the  religion  they  knew  and 
recognized  as  their  own  was  the  one 
they  learned  from  the  Orthodox  Jewish 
woman  into  whose  care  their  mother 
put  them  and  also  from  the  couple  who 
stood  ready  to  adopt  them  when  the 
mother  turned  up  after  three  years  of 
unexplained  absence  and  tried  to  get 
them  back.  Deserted  by  their  Protestant 
father  and  by  their  mother,  a  non- 
practicing  Catholic  (she  has  been  twice 
divorced),  they  knew  nothing  until  then 
of  their  own  Catholic  baptism;  nor  did 
the  Free  Synagogue  Adoption  Com- 
mittee, a  Jewish  adoption  agency  in 
New  York,  which  had  found  the  adop- 
tive parents  for  them;  nor  the  New 
York  Children's  Court  which  had  de- 
clared them  abandoned  by  their  own 
parents  and  had  committed  them  to  the 
agency's  custody. 

The  mother  used  religious  affiliation 
as  the  legal  wedge  in  her  plea  to  the 
Children's  Court  for  their  return,  prof- 
fering proof  of  their  baptism  but  no 
explanation  of  her  previous  statement 


that  they  were  Jewish.  The  Court,  find- 
ing that  the  children  had  achieved  "hap- 
piness, love,  and  security"  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives  with  their  adoptive 
parents,  that  they  had  no  recollection 
of  any  but  the  Jewish  religion,  and  that 
their  own  mother  was  "unfit  to  have 
their  custody  or  control,"  ruled  that  the 
children  should  remain  with  their  adop- 
tive parents.  But  on  the  mother's  appeal 
the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York  ordered  the  transfer 
of  the  children  to  the  Catholic  Home 
Bureau  for  Dependent  Children,  which 
had  entered  the  case  as  amlcus  curiae. 
The  order  did  not  question  the  neglect 
finding  of  the  Children's  Court  but  ac- 
cepted the  argument  of  the  Catholic 
Home  Bureau  that  under  the  law,  proof 
of  baptism  compelled  removal  of  the 
children  from  the  Jewish  home  regard- 
less of  other  circumstances. 

Refused  permission  by  the  Appellate 
Division  to  carry  the  case  to  the  New 
York  Court  of  Appeals,  the  Free  Syna- 
gogue Adoption  Committee  has  asked 
this  highest  of  New  York's  courts  for 
a  ruling  on  jurisdiction.  It  has  also 
asked  for  a  review  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  on  the  grounds  that  the  Appellate 
Division's  order  violates  the  constitu- 
tional guarantee  of  separation  of  church 
and  state  in  giving  legal  sanction  to 
a  religious  rite  by  allowing  it  to  super- 
sede all  evidence  of  welfare  in  deter- 
mining the  custody  of  the  child. 

Silence  Too 
Can  Be  Fraud 

THE  PRESENCE  OR  ABSENCE  OF  ALTRUIS- 
tic  purpose  has,  in  the  past,  usually 
determined  the  fine  line  between  ques- 
tionable fund-raising  practices  and  actual 
fraud,  but  two  professional  promoters, 
Joseph  L.  Brandt  and  Sidney  Greenberg, 
now  in  prison,  can  testify  that  proof  of 
good  works  is  no  longer  a  protection  for 
money-raisers.  Former  promoters  of  the 
Cancer  Welfare  Fund,  with  headquar- 
ters in  New  York  City,  they  represent 
the  first  convictions  ever  obtained  on 
grounds  of  fund-raising  methods  for  an 
organization  that  actually  had  a  going, 
if  barely  visible,  program.  The  trouble 
came  over  the  tiny  fraction  of  the  money 
raised  from  public  solicitation  that  actu- 
ally found  its  way  to  the  program,  and 
the  large  percentage  that  was  plowed 
back  into  further  fund-raising.  This, 
argued  the  federal  district  attorney, 
prosecuting  under  the  Mail  Frauds  Act, 
showed  intent  to  mislead  the  giving  pub- 
lic who  had  the  right  to  expect  that  at 


least  the  major  portion  of  their  gift 
dollar  would  go,  as  the  organization's 
publicity  implied,  to  cancer  treatment. 

The  set-up  looked  good  to  unwary 
contributors.  The  list  of  national  spon- 
sors on  the  letterhead  was  impressive,  in- 
cluding the  names  of  five  state  gover- 
nors, three  famous  authors,  heads  of  in- 
dustry, labor  leaders,  churchmen,  and 
popular  representatives  from  the  enter- 
tainment world.  The  purpose  of  the 
Fund,  according  to  one  of  its  appeals, 
was  to  help  "defray  the  costs  of  medi- 
cal treatment,  nursing,  convalescence, 
and  economic  needs  of  cancer  patients." 

The  organization,  with  offices  in  the 
Empire  State  Building,  and  a  staff  in- 
cluding a  professional  social  worker,  was 
doing  just  that — for  a  few  people.  Of 
the  $140,000  it  took  in  during  1949- 
1950,  the  first  and  only  year  of  its  opera- 
tion, $200  went  to  medical  fees,  and  a 
sum  of  $6,700  was  transferred  to  a  social 
service  account — the  only  items  in  its 
books,  with  the  •  exception  of  salaries, 
that  had  any  service  connection.  The 
bulk  of  the  $30,000  salary  item  went  to 
executive  and  campaign  staff,  while  the 
rest  of  the  $163,000  disbursed  went  for 
fund-raising  and  other  overhead.  The 
gap  between  income  and  expenditures 
was  made  up  by  loans.  Obviously  no- 
body profited. 

When  the  organization  closed,  on  a 
court  order,  in  the  fall  of  1950,  its  only 
assent  against  $75,000  of  debt  was  the  ex- 
pected return  from  some  12,000  dollar 
bills  mailed  out  as  a  come-on  to  poten- 
tial contributors,  from  which,  the 
agency's  executives  said,  they  hoped  that 
they  would  get  $20,000.  The  organiza- 
tion had  already  received  a  gross  return 
of  $28,000  by  mailing  out  10,000  dollar 
bills  with  a  request  for  a  contribution, 
but  had  used  it  all  for  additional  mail- 
ings. The  director  explained  this  pyra- 
miding process  as  an  effort  to  build  up 
a  list  of  contributors  who  in  another  year 
could  be  counted  on  to  come  through  in 
a  repeat,  and  hence,  less  expensive  mail- 
ing. Unfortunately  for  him  and  his  col- 
league, this  explanation  was  made  pub- 
licly only  after  the  district  attorney  be- 
came interested,  and  never  in  the  fund- 
raising  literature.  That  told,  in  the 
present  tense,  only  about  an  extensive 
service  to  cancer  victims  and  to  their 
families.  It  made  no  mention  of  the 
fact  that  at  one  time  50  percent  of  every 
gift  dollar  was  already  promised  as  pay- 
ment to  a  printing  company  to  which 
the  organization  was  indebted. 

Honors  for  protecting  the  public 
against  further  unfruitful  giving  in  this 
instance  should  go  in  four  directions:  to 
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Walter  Winchell,  whose  interest  in  the 
Damon  Runyon  Cancer  Fund  prompted 
him  to  warn  his  followers  about  the 
questionable  nature  of  this  new  rival  in 
the  field;  to  the  National  Information 
Bureau,  an  agency  to  advise  contribu- 
tors on  standards  of  national  organiza- 
tions soliciting  support,  which  made  in- 
quiries into  the  Fund's  structure  and 
services  and  alerted  its  letterhead  trus- 
tees, many  of  whom  resigned;  to  the 
U.  S.  Postal  Authorities,  who  collected 
the  evidence  of  fraudulent  use  of  the 
mails;  and  to  the  federal  district  attor- 
ney, who  proved  charges  of  illegality  to 
a  jury  of  twelve  people. 

The  prosecution  established  a  prece- 
dent by  obtaining  a  conviction  on 
grounds  of  intent  to.  mislead.  Paul 
Reed,  executive  director  of  the  National 
Information  Bureau,  points  out  that  this 
kind  of  dishonesty — which  gives  a  dis- 
torted rather  than  a  completely  false  pic- 
ture— is  not  confined  to  the  unscrupulous 
who  are  trying  to  establish  a  soft  berth 
for  themselves  by  preying  upon  the  pub- 
lic's emotions  and  generosity  but,  un- 
fortunately, is  also  present  in  the  fund- 
raising  appeals  of  some  otherwise  reput- 
able but  badly  administered  social  agen- 
cies. Before  making  a  fund-raising  ap- 
peal, any  philanthropic  organization 
whose  budget  has  become  top  heavy  with 
overhead,  would  do  well  to  consider  the 
words  of  U.  S.  District  Judge  Samuel 
H.  Kaufman  in  his  charge  to  the  jury: 
"Fraud  may  consist  in  silence." 

German  Interns 


on  Exchange 


ANEW  KIND  OF  MEDICAL  CONFERENCE 
was  held  recently  in  that  place  of 
so  many  conferences,  Atlantic  City,  New 
Jersey.  The  participants  were  twenty- 
eight  young  German  physicians  now 
spending  twelve-month  internships  in 
typical  community  hospitals  in  New 
Jersey,  American  physicians  from  the 
area,  and  a  group  of  outstanding  Ameri- 
can leaders  from  many  fields.  Instead 
of  the  scientific  papers  and  clinical  dis- 
cussions of  the  usual  medical  meetings, 
this  was  a  "Forum  on  the  Dynamics  of 
Democracy,"  in  which  Americans  pre- 
sented various  facets  of  democracy  in 
action,  and  discussed  with  the  young 
Germans  their  experience  in  the  United 
States. 

The  story  of  the  forum  really  begins 
with  a  visit  to  German  medical  schools 
last  spring  by  Dr.  Hilton  S.  Read  of 
Atlantic  City  as  a  consultant  to  the  of- 
fice of  the  U.  S.  High  Commissioner  for 


Germany.  On  their  return  from  abroad, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Read  decided  that  people 
in  this  country  need  to  talk  less  and  do 
more  to  increase  international  under- 
standing, and  particularly  to  strengthen 
democratic  principles  and  practices.  To 
this  end,  Dr.  Read  worked  out  the  plan 
of  an  intern  exchange  and,  after  con- 
sultation with  hospital  authorities,  the 
State  Department,  and  the  medical 
schools  of  nine  German  universities,  he 
took  the  lead  in  setting  up  a  private 
agency  to  administer  the  program. 

The  first  group  of  exchangees  arrived 
in  the  early  fall,  each  approved  by  the 
dean  of  his  medical  school  or  the  rector 
of  his  university  and  cleared  by  HICOG, 
and  each  guaranteed  an  important  posi- 
tion on  the  hospital  or  teaching  staff  of 
his  school  on  his  return.  The  hospitals 
to  which  the  young  doctors  are  assigned 
pay  them  the  regular  intern  stipends, 
from  which  the  cost  of  passage  has  been 
deducted.  Since  this  leaves  each  ex- 
changee only  about  a  dollar  a  day,  the 
stipend  has  been  supplemented  by  va- 
rious individuals  and  groups. 

Among  the  speakers  and  their  topics 
at  the  Forum  were:  "An  Experiment  in 
Freedom,"  by  Joseph  H.  Willits  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation;  "Medicine's  Re- 
sponsibility in  a  Democracy,"  by  Dr. 
Howard  A.  Rusk  of  the  College  of 
Medicine,  New  York  University;  "Civil 
Rights  in  American  Law,"  by  Judge  Wil- 
liam H.  Hastie  of  the  U.  S.  Court  of 
Appeals;  "America — from  External  to 
Internal  Frontiers,"  by  Patrick  M.  Malin, 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union;  "Col- 
lective Bargaining  and  Industrial  Self- 
Government,"  by  George  W.  Taylor, 
professor  of  industry  at  the  Wharton 
School  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  only  speaker  who  dealt  with  con- 
ditions in  Germany  was  Judge  Louis  E. 
Levinthal  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  Philadelphia,  who  was  adviser  on 
Jewish  Affairs  on  the  staff  of  General 
Clay.  Deploring  the  present  rise  of  a 
new  Nazi  party  in  Germany,  Judge 
Levinthal  warned  that  "the  real  danger 
to  the  future  of  Germany  lies  in  the 
apathy  of  millions  of  men  and  women 
in  that  country,  in  their  failure  to  recog- 
nize that  they  dare  not  content  them- 
selves with  lip  service  to  the  principles 
of  democracy,  but  that  they  must  ac- 
tively, energetically  translate  into  reality 
the  ideas  of  human  brotherhood,  of 
justice,  and  of  righteousness  which  are 
the  basic  premises  of  any  genuine  poli- 
tical and  social  democracy." 

The  German  intern  exchange  program 
is  a  heartening  example  of  what  might 


be  done  by  many  Americans  in  their  re- 
spective fields  to  further  the  international 
understanding  and  the  practice  of 
democracy,  on  which  so  much  depends. 

A  Tribute  to 
a  Pioneer 

AMONG  THE  NOMINATIONS  RECEIVED 
for  this  year's  Survey  Award  was 
one  which  could  not  be  accepted  because 
of  its  posthumous  nature.  The  editors 
of  the  Survey,  however,  agree  with  the 
nominator  that  the  whole  field  of  social 
work  owes  a  tribute  and  an  unpayable 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  nominee,  Agnes 
Van  Driel,  who  died  last  fall  after  thirty- 
five  years  of  effort  to  improve  the 
standards  of  practice  in  social  work.  Dur- 
ing the  last  fifteen  of  those  years,  when 
she  was  chief  of  the  Division  of  Techni- 
cal Training,  Bureau  of  Public  Assist- 
ance, Federal  Security  Agency,  she  made 
a  unique  and  significant  contribution 
to  the  whole  country — and  especially  to 
the  public  assistance  recipient — by  devis- 
ing ways  of  improving  the  quality  of 
service  provided  in  public  agencies 
through  on-the-job  supervision,  special 
institutes,  and  educational  leave.  Her 
statement  on  staff  development,  first 
issued  for  formal  distribution  to  the 
states  in  1939,  contained  the  kernel  of 
her  philosophy  on  training — that  learn- 
ing must  be  a  continuous  process  on  all 
staff  levels,  with  efficient  operation  of  the 
agency  and  fulfillment  of  its  purpose 
as  its  constant  goal  and  inward  growth 
of  individual  staff  members  as  a  related 
necessity. 

Her  contribution  in  recent  years  has 
taken  on  international  significance  as 
more  and  more  nations  have  turned  to 
this  country  for  technical  aid  in  building 
up  training  programs  for  their  social 
service  personnel. 

To  the  layman,  Miss  Van  Driel's  con- 
tribution to  social  work  might  seem 
technical  and  undramatic.  But  those 
who  worked  with  her  in  her  efforts  to 
find  ways  to  stimulate  the  seeds  at  hand 
to  grow  to  meet  the  pressing  needs  of 
the  job  to  be  done  knew  that  it  took 
imagination,  courage,  and  foresight  to 
devise  a  training  method  applicable  to 
all  states  that  was  at  once  ideal  in  its 
ultimate  goal  and  practical  in  its  ap- 
proach. As  a  person  she  is  deeply  missed 
by  her  associates  and  friends.  As  a 
contributor  to  social  work  thinking  and 
practice,  she  lives  on  in  staff  develop- 
ment programs  and  improved  service  in 
public  welfare  departments  throughout 
the  land. 
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The  End  of  Starvation? 


THE   GEOGRAPHY  OF  HUNGER,   by 
Josue  de  Castro.    Little,  Brown,  $4.50 

THIS  MAGNIFICENTLY  ANGRY  BOOK  IS 
an  accounting  to  the  stockholders 
of  management's  stewardship  of  the  food 
resources  of  the  earth. 

The  stockholders  are  mankind — all 
of  us — and  management  in  the  govern- 
ments of  the  great  powers — England, 
France,  Spain,  and  lately  the  USA.  This 
accounting  rightly  consists  of  both  debits 
and  credits,  but  management's  record  of 
errors  as  judged  by  hindsight  is  so  stag- 
gering as  recounted  in  Dr.  de  Castro's 
book  that  one  wonders  how  mankind 
has  survived  thus  far!  He  leaves  us, 
however,  with  a  hope  that  mankind  can 
have  a  better  life — the  end  of  human 
starvation  by  1960  if  our  present  scien- 
tific and  technical  information  is  used  in- 
telligently by  the  social  and  political 
scientists. 

The  results  of  management's  policies 
have  led  to  human  starvation,  to  pov- 
erty and  distress  for  two  thirds  of  the 
world's  people.  This  reviewer  is  not 
qualified  to  judge  either  Dr.  de  Castro's 
economics  or  his  theories  of  population 
growth.  I  suspect  however  that  our  pro- 
fessional economists  and  population  spe- 
cialists will  divide  about  equally  between 
such  adjectives  as  naive,  amateurish, 
astute,  brilliant,  and  well  considered.  But 
nowhere  have  I  read  such  an  impressive 
exposition  of  the  effects  of  hunger  on 
man;  never  encountered  cold  scientific 
facts  warmed  by  such  passion;  and  at 
no  time — up  to  now — have  I  found  lay- 
ing down  a  scientific  book  so  difficult. 

This  book  deals  not  only  with  total 
hunger,  which  is  called  starvation,  but 
also  with  the  much  more  common  and 
more  numerically  lethal  "hidden" 
hunger  which,  for  lack  of  certain  in- 
dispensable nutritive  elements  condemns 
whole  population  groups  slowly  to  die 
of  hunger  although  they  eat  every  day. 


NORMAN  JOLLIFFE,  M.D. 

His  descriptions  of  classic  nutritional  dis- 
eases are  masterful.  For  example,  in  de- 
scribing the  plague  of  beriberi  which 
brought  to  an  end  Brazil's  rubber  cul- 
tivation one  reads: 

"As  rubber  rose  to  represent  for  a 
time  28  percent  of  Brazil's  total  ex- 
ports, a  great  flood  of  immigrants  was 
attracted  to  the  Amazon.  They  came  in 
waves,  adventurous  spirits  attracted  by 
the  mirage  of  sudden  wealth,  seeking  the 
'black  gold,'  the  priceless  latex  that 
spurted  like  blood  from  gashed  rubber 
trees  throughout  the  Amazon  Valley.  The 
virgin  forest  made  these  pioneers,  who 
tried  to  snatch  this  wealth  from  the 
breast  of  the  tropical  jungle,  pay  dearly 
for  their  daring.  And  her  favorite 
vengeance  was  beriberi. 

"A  majority  of  the  hard  frontiersmen 
who  took  part  in  the  rubber  rush  were 
struck  down  by  the  terrible  disease.  Most 
of  them  came  from  the  arid  lands  of  the 
Brazilian  northeast  and  were  dazzled  by 
the  abundance  of  water  in  the  Amazon 
region.  They  usually  arrived  in  good 
health-  and  full  of  enthusiasm.  They 
plunged  into  the  jungle  along  the  rub- 
ber trails.  They  bled  their  trees  and 
collected  the  precious  milk.  They 
smoked  their  rubber.  They  sold  the 
product  for  a  fabulous  price.  And  then, 
just  when  victory  seemed  assured,  they 
began  to  feel  the  ground  falter  beneath 
their  feet.  Their  legs  grew  weak  and 
lifeless,  and  a  drowsiness  crept  upward 
from  their  feet  and  into  their  vitals.  A 
constriction  in  the  chest  seized  them 
like  a  mighty  claw.  It  was  beriberi  com- 
ing on,  taking  possession  of  their  bodies, 
gnawing  at  their  nerves,  and  putting  an 
end  to  vitality.  The  woodsman  who  had 
traveled  hundreds  of  miles  on  foot,  who 
had  come  like  a  conqueror,  overcoming 
all  obstacles,  along  interminable  trails, 
rivers  and  inlets,  was  powerless  against 
the  terrible  onslaught  of  beriberi.  Then 
came  the  swelling,  the  terrible  dropsy: 
the  skin  of  his  arms  and  legs  stretched 
tight  and  shiny,  oozing  lymph.  Or  his 


body  dried  up,  the  muscles  wasted  and 
the  flesh  melted  magically  away  as 
though  the  disease  were  eating  him  alive. 
"No  statistics  are  available  to  give  the 
precise  number  of  victims.  We  do  not 
know  exactly  how  many  were  left  as  piti- 
ful remains  sunk  in  the  swamps  of  the 
Amazon,  or  how  many  came  back  dis- 
abled, carried  down  the  river  in  litters 
to  gentler  lands  and  milder  climates, 
where  they  might  get  over  their  beriberi 
and  forget  as  best  they  could  their  ill- 
starred  dreams  of  wealth.  But  from  the 
chronicles  of  the  period,  one  concludes 
that  at  least  one  half  of  the  migratory 
population  of  the  Amazon  fell  victim  to 
this  dietary  deficiency." 

Similarly,  one  reads  lucid,  gripping 
descriptions  of  hunger,  both  total  and 
hidden,  on  every  continent,  one  by  one, 
the  Americas,  Asia,  Africa,  Europe  — 
everywhere,  except  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
But  for  compelling  reasons  a  study  of 
hunger  in  the  Soviet  Union  could  not  be 
included.  As  explained  by  Dr.  de  Cas- 
tro, he  does  not  have  enough  informa- 
tive data  to  make  an  up-to-date  analysis 
in  the  same  objec- 
tive manner  as  wai- 
done  in  the  other 
areas.  I  am  sure 
that  Dr.  de  Castro 
must  have  been 
mindful  that  totali- 
tarian powers  now 
in  conflict  with  our 
philosophy  will  find 

much  material  to  quote  in  order  to  point 
up  our  weaknesses.  Still,  democracies 
such  as  ours  can  benefit  from  criticism  of 
our  past  and  our  present  in  order  that 
we  may  know  some  of  our  mistakes  and 
how  best  to  avoid  them  in  the  future. 

The  crucial  point  in  this  book  is  the 
argument  that  overpopulation  does  no.t 
cause  starvation  but  that  starvation  is 
the  cause  of  overpopulation.  Of  course, 
this  theory  is  at  direct  variance  with 
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what  he  labels  the  "neo-Malthusian 
scarcecrow"  which  states  that  mankind 
is  starving  and  is  condemned  eventually 
to  perish  from  universal  famine  because 
of  its  inadequately  controlled  birth  rate. 
According  to  Dr.  de  Castro,  they  blame 
hunger  on  the  hungry.  To  them  a 
famished  population  are  criminals  to 
raise  the  demographic  pressure  of  the 
world  by  their  delirium  of  reproduction. 
In  the  author's  words: 

"These  criminals  are  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  hunger,  for  in  the  final  analysis 
the  neo-Malthusian  theory  is  one  of  the 
born  starveling,  who  starves  because  he 
is  born  to  starve,  just  as  the  criminal,  in 
the  old  Lombrosian  theory,  kills  and 
robs  because  he  is  born  to  do  so.  Like 
born  criminals,  the  starving  deserve  an 
exemplary  punishment,  and  so  they  are 
condemned  to  extermination,  either  by 
individual  starvation  or  by  controlling 
reproduction  until  the  born-to-starve  dis- 
appear from  the  face  of  the  earth.  They 
are  guilty  of  the  masochistic  crime  of 
inventing  hunger  and  suffering  it." 

In  support  of  his  own  viewpoint  de 
Castro  marshalls  much  evidence: 

"In  its  sexual  effects,  chronic  hunger, 
whether  specific  or  latent,  operates  quite 
differently  from  acute  starvation.  Star- 
vation is  known  to  diminish  libido; 
groups  of  people  subjected  to  persistent 
malnutrition,  on  the  other  hand,  appear 
to  be  sexually  stimulated.  They  show 
a  definite  increase  in  fertility  over  the 
less  badly  fed.  This  intensification  of 
the  reproductive  capacities  in  chronical- 
ly starved  people  develops  through  a 
complex  process  involving  both  physi- 
ological and  psychological  factors. 

"The  psychological  effect  of  chronic 
hunger  is  to  make  sex  important  enough 
to  compensate  emotionally  for  the 
shrunken  nutritional  appetite.  Under 
normal  conditions,  it  is  universally 
agreed,  the  instincts  toward  reproduc- 
tion and  nutrition  compete  with  each 
other,  and  when  one  retreats,  the  other 
advances.  When  chronic  hunger,  then, 
particularly  hunger  for  proteins  and  cer- 
tain vitamins,  produces  chronic  lack  of 
appetite  and  loss  of  interest  in  food, 
the  sexual  instinct  becomes  dominant. 
The  chronic  starveling,  whose  appetite 
for  food  is  dulled  and  easily  satisfied, 
turns  his  attention  away  from  his  weak- 
ened nutritional  instincts.  The  biological- 
ly important  and  psychologically  satis- 
factory activity  which  presents  itself  is 
sexual.  Thus  one  primary  need  is  em- 
phasized to  compensate  for  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  other. 

"The  exaggerated  sensuality  of  some 
societies  or  social  classes  who  live  in  the 
state  of  chronic  undernourishment  is  ex- 
plained by  this  mechanism  of  compensa- 
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Tfce  iVeeds  of  Older  People  •  A  Plan  for  Meeting  Them 

Prepared  by  the  Committee  for  the  Aged  of  the  Welfare  Council 
of  Metropolitan  Chicago.    Project    Director,   Elizabeth   Breckinridg*; 
foreword  by   Ernest   W.  Burgess,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Sociology, 
University  of  Chicago.    $3.00. 

This  book  looks  at  the  twin  problems  of  the  older  members  of  our  society;  first  our  present 
enormous  wastage  of  their  social  worth,  experience,  and  skills;  second,  the  misery  we 
mtlict  as  we  deny  them  their  full  place  in  society. 

It  examines  educational  remedies  for  our  crippling  misconceptions  of  old  age. 

It  examines  the  services  offered  to  older  people  and  shows  how  they  can  be  adjusted  to 
operate  in  ways  at  once  more  effective,  less  expensive,  and  more  humane.  It  recommends 
specific  new  services.  It  lists  priorities. 

This  book  is  an  essential  tool  for  community  organizations,  local  government  bodies,  social 
service  agencies,  medical,  counseling  and  recreation  services. 

Here's  What  They  Say... 

Clark  Tibbitts,  Chairman,  Committee  on  Aging  and  Geriatrics,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.:  "...  a  thoroughgoing  and  lucid  account  of  the  Chicago  experiment  in 
creating  an  environment  in  which  older  people  may  continue  to  develop  at  full-fledzed 
personalities." 

Wayne  McMillen,  Professor,  School  of  Social  Service  Administration,  Specialist  in  Community 
Organization,  University  of  Chicago:  "Thie  book  will  interest  those  concerned  to  understand 
the  processes  of  communty  organization,  for  it  shows  how  one  community,  having  identified 
a  major  social  problem,  undertook  to  focus  public  interest  upon  its  solution." 

Lyman  S.  Ford,  Community  Chests  and  Councils  of  America,  Inc.,  Neui  York:  "The  Project 
for  the  Aged  has  been  watched  by  hundreds  of  local  health  and  welfare  planning  bodies 
interested  in  the  problem  of  community  planning  for  the  aged.  Community  welfare  council 
leaders  will  welcome  the  publication  of  this  report." 

Rev.  Mspr.  John  J.  McCIafferty,  Dean,  National  Catholic  School  of  Social  Service,  Washington, 
D.C.:  "The  book  should  be  given  at  this  time,  an  important  place  in  the  growing  library 
of  works  dealing  with  the  aging." 

Please  send  me copies  of  COMMUNITY  SERVICES  FOR 
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tion.  Their  high  fertility  index,  how- 
ever, is  also  due  to  an  important 
physiological  aspect  of  hunger. 

"Cattle  raisers  have  long  known  that 
animals  which  get  too  fat  may  become 
sterile,  and  that  reduced  rations  will 
re-establish  fertility.  This  empirical  evi- 
dence has  caused  no  great  stir  in  scienti- 
fic circles.  But  there  are  today  experi- 
mental data  and  systematic  observations 
which  explain  the  correlation  between 
food  and  fertility.  They  make  clear  the 
way  in  which  partial  nutritional  de- 
ficiencies work  to  accelerate  the  multi- 
plication of  a  species." 

He  then  goes  on  after  reviewing  the 
experimental  data  on  the  effects  of  die- 
tary protein  on  fertility: 
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"These  figures  clearly  suggest  that 
in  proportion  as  the  diet  increases  in 
protein  content,  reproductive  capacity 
drops.  It  is  also  true,  however,  that 
the  larger  protein  rations  bring  about 
a  better  resistance  to  disease  in  the  young 
and  an  increase  in  the  percentage  <>l 
those  that  survive.  It  appears,  then,  that 
with  a  percentage  of  proteins  high 
enough  to  guarantee  a  good  survival 
index  among  the  offspring,  the  number 
of  these  offspring  falls  off;  and  that 
(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE 


when  diets  are  inadequate  in  protein, 
nature  multiplies  the  number  of  off- 
spring so  as  to  guarantee  the  continua- 
tion of  the  species. 

"With  the  human  species,  the  case 
is  the  same.  The  groups  with  highest 
fertility  are  those  who  have  the  lowest 
percentage  of  complete  proteins,  animal 
proteins,  in  their  regular  diets.  The 
highest  birth  rates  in  the  world  are 
registered  by  certain  peoples  of  the  Far 
East,  Africa,  and  Latin  America,  where 
the  proportion  of  animal  products  in 
the  habitual  rations  does  not  reach  5 
percent  of  the  total  food  consumed.  In 
contrast  to  this,  the  lowest  birth  rates 
exist  among  the  peoples  of  Western 
Europe,  the  United  States,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand,  where  the  proportion  of 
foods  of  animal  origin  in  the  ration 
reaches,  respectively,  17  percent  (West- 
ern Europe);  25  percent  (United  States); 
and  36  percent  (Australia  and  New 
Zealand)." 

Whether  or  not  one  accepts  Dr.  de 
Castro's  explanation  of  how  a  dietary 
sufficiency  lowers  the  birth  rate,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  countries  with  high 
birth  rates  arc  all  tropical  or  subtropical 
countries,  whose  geographic  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  arc  ill  adapted  to 
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to  help  fight 

the  strongest  foe  in 
the  world— cancer. 

Who  is  he  ?  He  is  any  generous 
person  giving  freely  to  the  Amer- 
ican Cancer  Society^s  Cancer 
Crusade. 

He  believes  that  the  light  in 
the  "lab"  must  not  be  extin- 
guished .  .  .  that  his  fellows 
must  learn  to  recognize  the 
symptoms  of  cancer  and  the 
need  for  early  diagnosis  .  .  . 
that  more  doctors,  nurses  and 
research  scientists  must  be 
trained. 

A  victory  against  cancer  now 
may  mean  protection  for  you 
later.  Won't  you  help  us  by 
giving  freely — giving  gener- 
ously— giving  now?  Mail  your 
contribution  to  "Cancer"  care 
of  your  local  post  office. 

Help  us  fight  your  battle 

Give  to  the 
Cancer  Crusade  of  the 

AMERICAN 
CANCER  SOCIETY 

(In 
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either  the  production  or  the  consump- 
tion of  proteins  of  animal  origin.  The 
predominantly  vegetable  diet  of  these 
countries  is  certainly  one  of  the  decisive 
factors  in  their  fertility.  If  one  compares 
the  birth  rate  with  the  consumption  of 
animal  proteins  throughout  the  world, 
one  finds  a  frank  correlation  between 
the  two  factors,  the  fertility  going  down 
as  the  consumption  of  such  proteins 
rises. 

Dr.  de  Castro's  solution  is,  of  course, 
food — and  more  of  it  protein  foods — 
and  its  equitable  distribution.  Just  how 
he  would  do  this  is  explained  in  the 
last  two  chapters,  "The  Advance  Against 
Hunger"  and  "The  Geography  of 
Abundance."  It  all  is  possible  by  1960, 
but  no  one,  let  alone  the  author,  ex- 
pects it. 

— Dr.  Jolliffe  is  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Nutrition,  Department  of  Health, 
New  Yor^  City. 
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INTERRACIAL  HOUSING:  A  Psycho- 
logical Evaluation  of  a  Social  Experi- 
ment, by  Morton  Deutsch  and  Mary 
Evans  Collins.  University  of  Minnesota 
Press.  £3 

I  HIS  STUDY  SHOULD  BREAK  THE  "K.ATY- 

did-Katy-didn't"  monotony  of  the 
controversy  about  interracial  housing. 
Until  very  recently  the  irritating  repe- 
tition of  "it  will  work,  it  won't  work" 
has  not  been  altered  by  the  fact  that  it 
does  work.  This  is  an  example  of  re- 
search wherein  the  social  scientist  also 
creates  and  maintains  an  awareness  of 
the  social  implications  of  his  fact-finding. 

The  volume  is  part  of  a  program  of 
studies  in  intergroup  relations  being  con- 
ducted by  the  staff  of  the  Research  Cen- 
ter for  Human  Relations,  New  York 
University.  The  focus  of  this  program 
is  the  problem  of  predicting  and  con- 
trolling the  human  relations  conse- 
quences of  social  contact  between  per- 
sons from  different  racial  and  cultural 
groups.  "This  becomes  of  increasing 
social  importance  as  legal  and  judicial 
action  against  segregation  .  .  .  brings  to- 
gether, involuntarily,  great  numbers  of 
people  who  otherwise  would  have 
avoided  such  association." 

In  deciding  to  compare  the  effects 
upon  attitude,  of  living  in  an  integrated 
pattern  of  occupancy  as  against  living  in 
a  bi-racial,  segregated  pattern,  every  ef- 
fort was  made  to  select  projects  in  which 
every  other  factor  except  the  occupancy 
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pattern  was  undifferentiated.  These  au- 
thors can  state  frankly  the  slant  of  their 
interest  without  in  any  way  causing  the 
reader  to  doubt  the  integrity  of  their 
study  or  the  validity  of  their  findings. 
Their  frankness  creates  a  cordial  rela- 
tionship between  authors  and  reader 
that  certainly  helps  the  uninformed  to 
understand  the  book  and  its  meaning. 

Even  though  the  numbers  of  inter- 
views were  relatively  small,  the  conclu- 
sions are  quite  convincing.  With  some 
forthright  exceptions,  the  great  prepon- 
derance of  evidence  is  on  the  side  of  in- 
tegration. Not  only  did  such  occupancy 
increase  friendliness  between  members 
of  different  racial  groups,  but  it  increased 
friendliness  and  neighborliness  between 
members  of  the  same  group.  Thus  white 
people  who  had  lived  in  integrated  proj- 
ects not  only  knew  and  liked  more 
Negroes  than  did  the  housewives  in  the 
segregated  projects  studied,  but  they  also 
knew  and  liked  more  white  neighbors  in 
their  own  projects  than  did  the  white 
people  in  segregated  projects. 

The  consideration  of  the  three  groups 
involved — Housing  Authority,  manage- 
ment, and  tenants — and  the  relationship 
of  project  residents  to  general  community 
are  thoughtfully  pursued.  The  chapter 
on  "The  Nature  of  Prejudice"  is  care- 
fully written  and  documented.  The 
triumph,  of  course,  is  the  statement  from 
the  executive  director  of  the  Housing 
Authority  of  Newark  reporting  the  Au- 
thority's change  of  policy  after  this 
study  was  completed. 

MARTHA  Ross  LEIGH 
Secretary,  Citizens'  Housing  and  Plan- 
ning Council,  New  Yorf(  City 

CIVIL  LIBERTIES  UNDER  ATTACK, 
by  Henry  Steele  Commager.  Robert  K. 
Carr,  Zechariah  Chafee,  Jr.,  Walter 
Gellhorn,  Curtis  Bok,  and  James  P.  Bax- 
ter. Foreword  by  Clair  Wilcox.  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  Press.  $3.50 

IL  LIBERTIES  UNDER  ATTACK"  is 
collection  of  lectures  given  re- 
cently at  Swarthmore  College  by  six 
intelligent  men  who  did  not  feel  con- 
strained to  start  their  talks  in  defense  of 
freedom  with  the  usual  insipid  introduc- 
tion, "I  am  not  a  Communist,  but  ..." 
Instead,  each  presented  in  forthright 
and  reasoned  language  the  pervasive 
danger  stalking  our  democracy  in  the 
form  of  "100  percent  patriotism." 

Henry  Steele  Commager's  philosophi- 
cal critique  of  the  fundamental  value  of 
freedom  and  Walter  Gellhorn's  appraisal 
of  the  effect  of  "loyalty"  investigations 
on  scientific  advancement  are  perhaps 
the  most  rewarding  of  the  chapters. 

Professor  Chafee's  article  on  the  rela- 
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tive  usefulness  of  various  laws  enacted 
to  combat  subversive  activities  contains 
ane  especially  stimulating  thought:  in 
the  pressures  brought  to  bear  on  teachers, 
government  employes,  and  others  whose 
livelihoods  may  be  jeopardized  by  the 
expression  of  unorthodox  ideas,  have  we 
not  aped  the  Communists  and  developed 
an  American  "party-line?" 

Judge  Curtis  Bok  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  Philadelphia,  has  de- 
voted the  greater  part  of  his  chapter, 
"Censorship  and  the  Arts,"  to  a  histori- 
cal treatment  of  the  subject.  An  analysis 
of  recent  trends  might  have  been  more 
valuable  in  view  of  the  increasing  effec- 
tiveness of  both  public  and  private  cen- 
sors in  preventing  the  distribution  of  cer- 
tain forms  of  artistic  expression,  espe- 
cially motion  pictures.  Some  people  may 
enjoy  being  told  which  books  they  may 
read  and  which  movies  they  may  see, 
but  I  find  attempts  to  dictate  my  tastes 
a  most  obnoxious  affront  to  individual 
dignity. 

Robert  K.  Carr  strikes  the  only  opti- 
mistic note  in  the  book  by  enumerating 
many  significant  advances  made  by 
minority  racial,  religious,  and  national 
groups  in  attempting  to  acquire  basic 
rights  denied  them  by  most  of  the  rest 
of  us.  However,  Carr  is  acutely  aware 
of  the  immense  distance  we  have  yet  to 
travel  before  all  persons  in  truth  will  be 
equal  before  the  law. 

President  Baxter  of  Williams  College 
has  provided  a  most  perplexing  conclud- 
ing article.    Vehement  in  his  opposition 
to  teacher  loyalty   oaths   and   passionate 
in  his  advocacy  of  judging  teachers  in- 
dividually in  their  adherence  to  the  "un- 
fettered search   for  truth,"  he  neverthe- 
less declares  that  all  Communists  should 
be  barred  as  teachers  regardless  of  the 
individual's  classroom  performance  over 
the  years.     His  basic  argument  is  that 
Communists   are   mentally   manacled   to 
preconceived  "truths"  and  they  no  longer 
search  for  further  enlightenment.     This 
may    be    true   of   many   or    most   Com- 
munists,   but,    unfortunately,    it    is    also 
true   of   members   of   certain   other   but 
more  respectable  groups,  political  and  re- 
ligious. Rather  than  eliminate  as  teachers 
all   who  are  theoretically   committed   to 
immutable    doctrines,    would   it    not   be 
wiser  to  judge  them  on  how  well  they 
teach?     Experience  does  not  show  that 
Communist  teachers  have  been  success- 
ful  in  appreciably   harming  students  in 
the  United  States.     The  record  will  in- 
dicate, however,  that  although  the  quest 
for  truth  has  not  been  significantly  ad- 
vanced   in    attempting   to   banish    Com- 
munists from  the  campus,  most  teachers 


have  become  less  forthright  in  exercising 
intellectual  independence  both  in  the 
classroom  and  in  the  community  at  large. 

GEORGE  SOLL 
Attorney  at  Law,  New  Yort(  City 

PUBLIC  OPINION  1935-1946,  under  the 
editorial  direction  of  Hadley  Cantril, 
prepared  by  Mildred  Strunk.  Princeton 
University  Press.  #25 

'ERE  is  A  COMPILATION  OF  THE  RE- 
. suits  of  the  major  public  opinion 
polls  made  by  23  polling  organizations 
in  16  countries  from  their  beginning 
through  1946.  It  covers  a  tremendous 
range  of  subjects — from  manners  and 
morals  to  public  issues  of  all  degrees  of 
consequence,  and  is  based,  with  only 
minor  exceptions,  on  national  cross  sec- 
tions. It  is  an  extremely  efficient  refer- 
ence book. 

That  it  is  a  reference  book  requires 
an  explanation  for  reviewing  it.     First, 
it  is  a  reference  work  of  peculiar  use  to 
the  Survey  audience.   Second,  even  more 
important,  it  is  a  new  variety  of  refer- 
ence book,   and   in   this  case   as   in   so 
many  others  invention  is  rather  certain 
to  be  the  mother  of  a  variety  of  necessities. 
One  of  the  necessities  will  fall  upon 
historians.     Henceforth  it   will,  in   my 
view,    be    increasingly    unacceptable    to 
write  history  without  reference  to  such 
cross  sections  of  popular  opinion  as  are 
represented  by  this  volume.     Such  emi- 
nent historians  as  the  Beards  in  treating 
the  application  of  the  Neutrality  Act  to 
Spain,    and    President   Franklin    Roose- 
velt's proposal  to  enlarge  the  Supreme 
Court,  make  no  report  of  the  national 
polls  on  these  two  issues.  That  "America 
in  Midpassage"  contains  a  fairly  lengthy 
record   of   what   deans  of   selected   law 
schools  thought  about  the  latter  ques- 
tion   is    unexceptionable,   but   it   would 
have  added  considerably  to  our  informa- 
tion  to  know   what   the   national   polls 
indicated. 

There  is  a  growing  body  of  knowl- 
edge collected  by  the  polls  (and  much 
is  reported  in  this  volume)  on  what  we 
think  of  the  other  peoples  of  the  world, 
and  what  they  think  of  us,  plus  the 
ways  these  public  images  are  changing. 
Otto  Klineberg  in  his  monograph, 
"Tensions  Affecting  International  Un- 
derstanding," written  for  the  Social  Sci- 
ence Research  Council  which,  in  turn, 
was  cooperating  with  UNESCO,  made 
significant  use  of  public  opinion  data 
even  prior  to  the  publication  of  this  vol- 
ume, but  now  such  use  is  tremendously 
facilitated. 

What  of  the  necessity  falling  on  the 
sociologist?  Here  the  implications  are 
too  varied  for  a  limited  review.  For 


NORTON 

Books  on  Psychiatry 

On  Dreams 

By  SIGMUND  FREUD 

Freud's  own  synthesis  of  The  Interpre- 
tation of  Dreams  is  now  available  in 
the  first  English  translation  by  James 
Strachey.  "A  comprehensive  but  easily 
intelligible  account  of  his  views  on  the 
nature  and  mechanism  of  dreams.  .  .  . 
Those  views,  moreover,  stand  in  little 
need  of  correction  in  the  light  of  his 
later  studies."  -  JAMES  STRACHEY. 
On  Dreams  is  an  important  addition  to 
the  list  of  Freud's  shorter  works  which 
are  now  available  to  American  readers. 

$2.50 

Children 
in  Trouble 

AN  EXPERIMENT  IN 
INSTITUTIONAL  CHILD  CARE 

By  FRANK  J.  COHEN 

Edited  by  Hermine  I.  Popper 

This  constructive  program  for  the  non- 
punitive  treatment  of  children  in  institu- 
tions is  based  on  the  author's  experience 
as  Director  of  New  York  City's  Youth 
House.  It  shows  how  children  who  have 
come  into  conflict  with  society  can  be 
directed  toward  normal,  healthy  growth 
rather  than  toward  hostility  and  de- 
spair. Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
training  of  institutional  personnel  and 
on  the  importance  of  psychitaric  case- 
work by  qualified  social  workers.  Chil- 
dren in  Trouble  is  both  a  creative  ap- 
proach to  institutional  child  care  and  a 
practical  handbook  for  workers  in  the 
field.  It  will  be  a  stimulating  guide  for 
all  who  deal  with  children  in  the 
school,  in  the  recreation  center  ami  in 
the  home. 
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EXCELLENT  resource  for  plan- 
ning low-cost  vacation,  counsel- 
ing on  best  use  of  vacation  time 
and  for  learning  more  about  our 
amazing  country. 
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example,  the  dominant  view  of  the  na- 
ture of  social  problems  held  by  con- 
temporary social  scientists  is  that  they 
are  expressions  of  value  conflicts.  It 
takes  no  great  imagination  to  see  how 
the  polls  of  public  opinion  can  be  the 
crucial  data  to  be  used  in  identifying 
and  analyzing  these  value  conflicts. 
Hence  there  can  be  no  more  of  tradi- 
tional ivory  tower  pronouncements 
from  the  social  pathologists  as  to  the 
values  of  American  society — nor,  for  that 
matter,  of  their  tiresome  quoting  from 
one  another  in  order  to  seem  more 
erudite  and  authoritative. 

There  are  doubtless  many  who  have 
dismissed  all  polls  as  worthless  since 
their  widely  heralded  debacle  in  the  1948 
election.  There  is  no  space  here  to 
attempt  to  rectify  this  conclusion  other 
than  to  say  that  an  error  by  three  or 
four  percentage  points  in  the  presidential 
straw  vote  has  few  implications  for  the 
validity  of  public  opinion  polling  re- 
garding issues,  where  the  significance  of 
such  a  small  margin  of  statistical  error  is 
considerably  less.  More  serious  are  the 
charges  that  there  are  ineptitude  and 
bias  in  the  phrasing  of  questions,  and 
that  there  has  been  a  general  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  commercial  pollsters  to 
attempt  to  advance  the  general  science 
of  opinions  and  attitudes  so  notably  de- 
veloping today  in  social  psychology. 
Evidences  of  the  validity  of  both  of  these 
charges  abound  in  this  volume,  but  may 
be  allowed  for  by  the  careful  reader. 

In  this  encyclopedic  volume  is  evi- 
dence alike  for  the  contradictory 
generalizations,  vox  populi  vox  del,  and 
"The  people,  sir,  is  a  great  beast!"  But 
whatever  one's  views  on  these  questions, 
surely  there  is  agreement  that  if  public 
opinion  is  to  become  more  informed  and 
more  rational  we  must  first  acquaint  our- 
selves with  its  present  nature  and  sub- 
stance. MANFORD  KUHN 
Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 
University  of  Iowa 

COMMUNITY  PLANNING  FOR 
HUMAN  SERVICES,  by  Bradley  Buell 
and  Associates.  Columbia  University 
Press.  #5.50 

BRADLEY  BUELL  AND  HIS  ASSOCIATES 
have  performed  an  immensely  valu- 
able service  in  this  study  of  our  social 
enterprises  in  behalf  of  human  need; 
and  one  of  the  most  valuable  things 
about  it,  perhaps,  is  that  it  comes  at  a 
time  when,  if  we  have  the  wit  and 
will,  we  can  make  valuable  use  of  their 
findings  and  advice. 

At  the  moment,  the  heat  is  off  our 
welfare  services.  But  the  problems  are 


all  there,  and  in  such  volume  and  com- 
plexity that,  unless  we  drive  forward 
now  to  the  establishment  of  sounder 
concepts  of  need,  better  techniques  for 
preventing  and  alleviating  it,  a  more 
clearcut  pattern  of  responsibility  for 
meeting  it,  and  a  better  administrative 
structure  for  dealing  with  it,  we  are 
temporizing  with  disaster. 

As  Community  Research  Associates 
point  out,  the  American  people  today, 
through  taxes,  contributions,  and  fee 
payments,  are  supporting  a  $13,000,000,- 
000  enterprise  to  cope  with  human  need. 
But  they  are  increasingly  concerned 
over  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  need, 
so  far  from  diminishing  as  a  result  of 
this  stupendous  investment,  seems 
steadily  to  increase.  Something  must  be 
wrong. 

Something  is  wrong,  and  Bradley 
Buell  and  his  colleagues  have  put  their 
finger  on  it.  Public  and  private  services 
have,  in  the  past  thirty  years,  expanded 
rapidly  in  volume,  in  complexity,  and 
in  cost,  but  there  has  been  little  corre- 
lated effort  directed  at  the  prevention 
and  reduction  of  the  problems  creat- 
ing the  need  for  these  services. 

Where  we  should  have  been  vigorously 
concentrating  on  the  economic  and 
physiological  swamp  where  the  germs  of 
indigency  breed,  we  have  instead  been 
merely  applying  mustard  plasters  and 
leeches  to  its  victims. 

"We  must  retool  for  prevention  of 
indigence — a  move  which  can  begin  to 
provide  the  missing  sense  of  direction  for 
the  whole  enterprise."  We  must  direct 
our  efforts  at  the  causes  of  indigence 
and  do  so  on  an  integrated,  coherent 
basis. 

It  is  highly  valuable  that,  in  under- 
scoring these  views,  Community  Re- 
search Associates  have  the  results  of  a 
careful  analysis  of  indigence  in  one  large 
American  city  to  illustrate  the  problem. 
A  four-year  study  was  made  of  the  com- 
munity services  provided  to  the  people 
of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  by  their  108  pub- 
lic and  private  community  service  agen- 
cies. The  study  showed  that  nearly  7 
percent  of  the  families  of  St.  Paul  were 
dependent  upon  the  community  for 
financial  support;  that  10  percent  had 
one  or  more  members  receiving  services 
because  of  serious  social  maladjustment; 
that  15  percent  were  receiving  services 
because  of  ill  health.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  finding  was  that  serious  prob- 
lems of  dependency,  ill-health,  and  mal- 
adjustment clustered  in  6  percent  of  the 
community's  families,  and  that  this  6 
percent  were  taking  nearly  half  the  total 
(Continued  on  page  142) 
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CASEWORKER.  Immediate  opening  for  pro- 
fessionally qualified  person  in  small  private 
agency  offering  both  group  and  foster  home 
services  to  children.  Good  personnel  prac- 
tices and  opportunity  for  growth  with  job. 
Member  C.  W.  L.  A.  New  England  com- 
munity, 60  miles  from  New  York  City.  Write 
Executive  Director,  Woodfield  Children's  Vil- 
lage, 1899  Stratfield  Road,  Bridgeport  29, 
Conn. 


CASEWORKER— Children's  Agency.  Graduate 
of  accredited  school  with  experience  in  adop- 
tion and  foster  home  placement.  Salary  from 
$3300.  Apply  to  Director,  Catholic  Charities 
Bureau,  1027  Superior  Avenue,  Cleveland  14, 
Ohio. 


OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  CHILD  WELFARE 
WORKERS.  Salary  $3480-$4200.  One  year 
graduate  training  and  two  years  experience, 
one  of  which  is  in  child  \yelfare.  Entrance  at 
above  minimum  for  additional  qualifications. 
Write  immediately  for  further  information, 
Nevada  State  Welfare  Department,  Box  1331, 
Reno,  Nevada. 


CASEWORKER,  Female:  Small  institution 
serving  school-age,  normal  boys  and  girls. 
Live  in.  Suburban  Philadelphia.  $3,210  and 
maintenance  to  start  beginning  June  1,  1952. 
Write  Box  217,  Wallingford,  Pennsylvania. 


MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORKER,  graduate  of 
an  approved  school  of  social  work,  for  gen- 
eral hospital  with  expanding  program.  Experi- 
ence desired  but  not  essential.  Salary  range 
comparable  with  good  agency  practice.  Write 
Director,  Social  Service,  Bridgeport  Hospital, 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 


CASEWORKER — in  progressive,  multiple  serv- 
ice agency — for  supervision  of  children  in 
boarding  homes.  Salary  commensurate  with 
training  and  experience.  Iowa  Children's 
Home  Society,  206  Savings  &  Loan  Building, 
Des  Moines  9,  Iowa. 


CASEWORKER  —  Professionally  trained  for 
well  established  family  agency.  One  interested 
in  dealing  with  family  problems  in  a  small 
industrial  community  having  many  young 
chemists  and  cultural  opportunities.  Salary 
cornmensurates  with  training  and  experience. 
Excellent  personnel  policies  and  good  super- 
vision. Write  Personnel  Committee,  Family 
Service  of  Midland,  113  Fitzhugh  Street, 
Midland,  Michigan. 


OPENING  IMMEDIATELY  in  multiple  func- 
tion agency  for  caseworker  with  M.A.  Good 
supervision.  Beginning  salary  $3100  to  $3450 
according  experience.  Write  Family  and 
Children's  Service,  313  S.  E.  Second  Street, 
Evansville,  Indiana. 


EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY.  Catholic  graduate 
of  accredited  school  and  supervisory  experi- 
ence. Multiple  service  agency.  Opportunity  for 
community  leadership.  Salary  range  $3600- 
$4500.  Write  Mary  Vetter,  Catholic  Social 
Service,  701  East  Monroe,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 


CASEWORKER.  Graduate— at  least  three 
years  of  supervised  practice,  for  immediate 
employment  on  staff  of  family  and  children's 
unit  of  multiple  service  agency.  High  stand- 
ards of  personnel  and  case  work  practice.  Ex- 
cellent supervision,  in-service  training.  Psy- 
choanalytic consultation  geared  to  sound  case 
work  diagnosis  and  treatment.  Opportunity 
for  student  supervision.  Salary,  on  schedule 
beginning  at  $3,000,  depending  upon  experi- 
ence. Write  Family  and  Child  Service  of 
Omaha,  1504  Dodge  Street,  Omaha  2,  Ne- 
braska. 


PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORK  ADMINISTRATOR— NEIGHBOR  ISLAND 

"*8  $,33.*'58  ,t?,.$39,8-75i    Administration  mental  health  program  on  Island  of  K»u»i.  a  rural  county 
Jiffili     Von   (.45  I?,'IL   flyln*  Ume  from  Honolulu)   under  Territorial  PSW  Administrator.   Preparlnc 
M,  t     .      I   traveling    psychiatrist,    community    m.h.    education,    consultation    to    social    agencies. 
Health  Vet  '   uniTerelty  ertensl°n  course.     Work  integrated  wlti  active  public  health  program 

Qualification!:  Graduate.  PSW  major.  4  yeart  profetiional  experience 

2  yean  in  child  guidance,  I  in  tupervition,  or  combination 
tu       .Me,nf,2l  "A?1"19  c/«  Unlvertlty  of  Hawaii 

tment  of  Health  Honolulu.   Hawaii 

Dr.  Y.  T.  Won«,  Chief 

Community  Mental   Hygiene  program,  including  guidance  clinics  for  both 
adults  end  children  under  territorial  auspices. 


CASEWORK  POSITIONS— Full  time.  Per- 
sonnel policy  sent  upon  request.  Interviews 
arranged  at  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  in  Chicago,  or  as  desired.  Write  or 
phone  Personnel  Department,  Travelers  Aid 
Society,  R.  605,  22  W.  Madison  Street,  Chi- 
cago 2,  Illinois — telephone  STate  1-0950. 


CASEWORKERS.  Family  and  Children's 
agency,  member  F.S.A.A.  and  C.W.L.  serv- 
ing suburban  and  industrial  areas.  Excellent 
supervision  (and  opportunity  for  community 
experience).  Psychiatric  consultation,  good 
personnel  practices.  Salary  range  $2,800  to 
$3,600  depending  on  experience.  Contact  Miss 
L.  Margaretta  Culver,  Director,  Children's 
Aid  Society  of  Baltimore  County,  105  E.  Joppa 
Road,  Towson  4,  Maryland. 


USO-TRAVELERS   AID   SERVICE 

Caseworkers — Graduates  of  accredited  school 
of  social  work  for  positions  in  communities 
near  large  military  and  defense  industry  es- 
tablishments. Salary  range  $3600-$4200  with 
entry  salary  depending  on  experience.  Po- 
sitions of  varying  degrees  of  responsibility, 
some  to  carry  caseload  independent  of  super- 
vision, others  to  give  supervision. 
Unit  Directors — To  head  small  units  of  one 
or  two  staff  members.  Will  organize  and 
administer  service  program,  supervise  staff, 
recruit  and  train  volunteers,  and  carry  some 
caseload.  Graduation  from  accredited  school 
of  social  work  and  experience  required.  Can- 
didates whose  experience  includes  some  ad- 
ministrative and  community  responsibility 
will  find  this  excellent  opportunity  for  initial 
executive  experience.  Salary  range  $3900- 
$5500,  depending  on  experience,  size  of  unit. 
Apply  to :  National  Travelers  Aid  Associa- 
tion, 425  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  16, 
New  York. 


MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORKER.  Graduate  of 
accredited  school  of  social  work  for  general 
hospital  with  a  teaching  program.  Experience 
not  required.  Minimum  salary  $2700.  Good 
supervision  and  good  personnel  practices. 
Write  Director,  Social  Service,  Charlotte  Me- 
morial Hospital,  Charlotte  3,  North  Carolina. 


FAMILY  AND  CHILD  WELFARE  CASE- 
WORKERS—salary  per  annum  $2904-$4«32, 
set  according  to  training  and  experience ; 
qualified  supervisors;  psychiatric  consultation. 
Apply  General  Director,  Catholic  Social  Serv- 
ice, 1825  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco  3, 
California. 


CASEWORKER.  Catholic  graduate  of  accred- 
ited School  of  Social  Work  with  multiple 
function  agency.  Excellent  professional  op- 
portunity as  agency  is  newly  organized. 
Salary  $3500-$4000  plus  car  allowance,  de- 
pending upon  training  and  experience.  Write 
Rev.  John  Koach,  Catholic  Charities,  1034 
Electric  Building,  Houston,  Texas. 

DAY  CARE  CONSULTANT.  Graduate  train- 
ing in  pre-school  education  with  nursery 
school  and  community  organization  experi- 
ence. Social  work  training  and  experience 
also  desirable.  For  community  planning  for 
day  care  and  to  work  with  local  centers  on 
improvement  of  standards.  Salary  approxi- 
mately $5000.  Write  Social  Planning  Coun- 
cil, 505  X.  7th  St.,  St.  Louis  1,  Mo. 


PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKER— CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  HONOLULU 

PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKER:  Minimum  requirement  of  3  years'  experience.  Master's  degree  from  an 
accredited  school  of  social  work  with  specialization  in  psychiatric  social  work  in  an  out-patient  clinic. 
Responsibilities  include  psychotherapy  and  supervision  of  second-year  field  work  students  from  the  University 
of  Hawaii.  Under  City  and  County  of  Honolulu  Psychiatric  Social  Work  Administrator. 

Salary  range  from  $307.50  to  S365.42  dependent  on  experience. 

Dr.  Y.  T.  Wong,  Chief  Bureau  of  Mental  Hygiene,  Department  of  Health 
c/o  University  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu  14.  T.  H. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  POSITION  available  to 
head  combined  research  and  accounting,  state 
office,  Reno.  Salary  $4800-$5520.  Write  im- 
mediately for  further  information  to  Nevada 
State  Welfare  Department,  Box  1331,  Reno, 
Nevada. 


CASEWORKER.  Catholic.  Professionally  train- 
ed, preferably  with  experience.  Salary  to 
$4800,  dependent  on  qualifications.  Agency 
member  Child  Welfare  League  of  America. 
Good  supervision  and  personnel  practices. 
Write  Catholic  Charities,  Department  of  Chij- 
dren,  2331  Mullanphy,  St.  Louis  6,  Missouri. 


FRONTIER  NURSING  SERVICE  HAS  TWO 
POSITIONS  available  (Single  Women)  in 
the  Kentucky  Mountains:  (1)  Head  of  Rec- 
ord Department;  (2)  Social  Worker.  College 
Graduate.  Six  weeks'  vacation  a  year  with 
pay.  Send  qualifications  to  Agnes  Lewis, 
Wendover,  Kentucky. 


CASEWORKER — professionally  trained — male 
— preferably  with  experience  in  working  with 
young  boys  or  general  family  casework.  Good 
supervision,  psychiatric  consultation.  Salary 
range  $3000  to  $4000,  starting  salary  depen- 
dent on  qualifications.  Family  Counselling 
Service,  119  North  Third  Street,  Camden  2, 
New  Jersey. 


WANTED—CASEWORKERS  for  Miami  and 
Orlando  Division  offices  of  Florida  state  wide 
adoption  agency.  Requirements :  graduate  of 
accredited  school  and  preferably  child  place- 
ment experience.  Salary  range  $2950  to 
$3950,  related  to  experience.  Address  Helen 
D.  Cole.  Children's  Home  Society.  1M9 
Osceola  Street,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 


CASEWORKER  in  children's  services  depart- 
ment of  private  multiple  service  agency.  May 
have  preference  as  to  adoptive  home  studies 
or  foster  home  placement.  Previous  experi- 
ence preferred  but  will  accept  full  professional 
training  without  experience.  Good  salary 
range  and  working  conditions.  Child  and 
Family  Agency,  Box  335,  Toledo  1,  Ohio. 


PROTESTANT  CASEWORKER  profession- 
ally trained,  for  Family  and  Children's  Agency 
in  Southern  New  Jersey.  Good  personnel 
practices,  regular  psychiatric  consultant.  Sal- 
ary dependent  on  qualifications  and  experi- 
ence; salary  range  $3000-$3800.  Episcopal 
Service  for  Youth,  118  East  22nd  Street, 
New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


SUPERVISOR— Children's  Agency.  Graduate 
of  accredited  school  with  supervisory  experi- 
ence. Salary  from  $3600.  Apply  to  Director, 
Catholic  Charities  Bureau,  1027  Superior  Ave- 
nue, Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 


CASEWORKERS.  Openings  for  two  profession- 
ally trained  caseworkers  in  multiple  func- 
tion agency  with  developing  family  coun- 
selling program.  One  is  in  Child  Placement 
Unit.  Range  $3,000-$4,500  •  entrance  salary 
dependent  on  experience.  Write  Marcel  Ko- 
varsky,  Jewish  Family  &  Children's  Service, 
15  Fernanda  Street,  ritt~l'urnh  l'.',  Pa. 


NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  ASSOCIA- 
TION is  rfcruitinK,  ""  behalf  of  member 
Traveler-  Aid  Societies  when-  there  are  exec- 
utive and  supervisory  vac.itH'ie-.  candidate* 
who  ;;re  qualified  1'V  graduation  from  an  ac- 
credited school  of  soeial  work  ai> 
in  casework  agency.  F.xpericiice  ihoald  in- 
clude supervision  and  soiue  <!• 
ministrativr  responsibility.  Apply  to:  Na- 
tional Traveler-  Aid  Association,  425  Fourth 
Avenue.  Xeu  York  1''.  New  York. 
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amount  of  tax  and  contributed  money 
being  spent  for  all  the  city's  health,  wel- 
fare, and  recreational  services. 

The  public  rightly  asks  why,  with 
such  a  multiplicity  of  agencies  to  deal 
with  human  needs,  this  comparatively 
large  lump  of  misery  has  not  been  re- 
duced. The  answer,  as  Community  Re- 
search Associates  found,  is  that  our  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies  are  dealing  with 
health  and  welfare  problems,  each  with 
a  separate  blueprint  instead  of  an  inte- 
grated, functional  over-all  design.  Until 
there  is  a  coherent  attack  on  these  prob- 
lems, with  the  single,  overriding,  and 
everlasting  objective,  first,  of  prevention 
of  need,  and  second,  of  rehabilitation  of 
the  indigent,  our  welfare  problems  will 
continue  to  grow. 

Moreover  lip  service  to  this  need  for 
integrated  planning  will  not  be  enough. 
We  might  well  recall  the  words  of 
Francis  Bacon: 

"That  which  man  altereth  not 
For  the  better, 
Time,  the  great  innovator, 
Altereth  for  the  worse." 

HAROLD  C.  OSTERTAG 
Member  of  Congress 
Washington,  D.  C. 

NEGOTIATING  WITH  THE  RUS- 
SIANS, edited  by  Raymond  Dennett 
and  Joseph  E.  Johnson.  World  Peace 
Foundation.  $3.50 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  HOW  TO  LIVE  IN  THE 
same  world  with  the  present  Russian 
regime  is  one  which  has  been  discussed 
from  many  points  of  view.  This  volume 
is  a  highly  intelligent  and  very  practical 
contribution  to  that  discussion.  It  is  a 
record  of  past  experiences  in  negotiat- 
ing with  representatives  of  the  Soviet 
government,  written  by  a  group  of 
prominent  Americans,  each  of  whom 
took  a  leading  part  in  such  negotiations. 
This  account  of  problems  encountered 
in  their  long  and  trying  task  should  be 
an  invaluable  guide  for  all  such  en- 
deavors in  the  future. 

The  contributors  cover  a  wide  range 
of  topics.  John  R.  Deane,  head  of  the 
U.  S.  military  mission  in  Moscow  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  John  N.  Hazard,  an 
official  of  wartime  lend-lease,  reveal  that 
negotiation  did  not  always  run  smoothly 
even  during  the  period  when  we  were 
allies  in  a  common  struggle.  Negotia- 
tions on  Soviet  refugees  and  displaced 
persons  in  Europe,  on  political  democ- 
racy in  the  Balkans,  on  international 
control  of  atomic  energy — all  these  meet- 
ings with  the  Russians  developed  deep 
sources  of  disagreement  arising  from 


differences  in  language,  education,  politi- 
cal systems,  and  in  ultimate  aims. 

The  rigid  behavior  of  the  Soviet 
negotiator,  which  we  have  all  observed 
recently,  is  described  in  these  selections 
with  objective  detail,  and  closely  ana- 
lyzed by  men  with  expert  knowledge 
of  Soviet  history  and  institutions.  A 
constant  characteristic  of  the  Soviet 
representative  is  deep  suspicion  of  his 
"bourgeois"  counterpart,  the  result,  no 
doubt,  of  a  generation  of  political  in- 
doctrination. This  often  has  led,  as 
it  still  does,  to  the  substitution  of  in- 
vective for  argument,  and  the  monoto- 
nous imputation  to  Western  representa- 
tives of  base  and  unworthy  motives. 

Along  with  his  suspicion,  the  Soviet 
negotiator  regularly  brings  to  the  con- 
ference table  a  variety  of  fears.  Frederick 
Osborn,  in  his  discussion  of  the  negotia- 
tions on  atomic  energy,  states:  "It  is 
just  possible  that  the  Politburo  sincerely 
believed  that  the  proposals  of  the  ma- 
jority were  insincere  and  dangerous  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  Nothing  is  impos- 
sible to  minds  so  suspicious  and  so  iso- 
lated, equipped  with  such  limited  in- 
formation." And  Professor  E.  J.  Sim- 
mons, who  encountered  the  most  deter- 
mined hostility  in  1947  in  his  efforts  to 
bring  about  cultural  exchange  between 
the  USSR  and  the  USA,  felt  that  the 
attitude  of  officials  was  in  large  part 
conditioned  by  their  "fear  of  standing 
comparison  with  American  achieve- 
ments." 

A  careful  dissection  of  the  contempo- 
rary Soviet  negotiator  is  performed  by 
Professor  Philip  Moseley  of  the  Russian 
Institute,  Columbia  University,  who 
points  out  that  since  the  purge  of  the 
Soviet  Foreign  Office  in  1938-39,  very 
few  Soviet  diplomats  are  left  who  have 
had  contact  with  Western  society  and 
are  equipped  to  understand  non-Soviet 
viewpoints: 

"The  present-day  Soviet  representative 
can  hardly  be  called  a  'negotiator'  in  the 
customary  sense.  He  is  rather  treated 
as  a  mechanical  mouthpiece  for  views 
and  demands  formulated  centrally  in 
Moscow,  and  is  deliberately  isolated  from 
the  impact  of  views,  interests,  and  senti- 
ments which  influence  foreign  govern- 
ments and  peoples." 

This  book  has  a  value  far  beyond  its 
announced  purpose  of  examining  the 
conduct  of  negotiations  with  the  Rus- 
sians, for  it  provides  a  great  many  in- 
sights into  the  peculiar  workings  of  the 
contemporary  Soviet  mind. 

EDWARD  J.  BROWN 
Division  of  Modern  Languages 
Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


CHILD      WELFARE      SUPERVISOR,      Reno 

district  office,  salary  $3720-$4440.  Entrance 
at  above  minimum  for  additional  qualifica- 
tions. Write  immediately  for  further  informa- 
tion, Nevada  State  Welfare  Department,  Box 
1331,  Reno,  Nevada. 


CASEWORKER— Children's  Agency.  Graduate 
of  accredited  school.  Salary  from  $3000. 
Apply  to  Director,  Catholic  Charities  Bureau, 
1027  Superior  Avenue,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 


CASEWORKERS,  particularly  those  interested 
in  child  placement  and  family  casework  will 
find  real  opportunity  in  recently  reorganized 
multiple  service  program ;  good  supervision, 
student  training  program,  psychiatric  consul- 
tation. Reasonable  case  loads  and  good  per- 
sonnel practices.  Salary  from  $3,000  in  accord 
with  experience.  Family  and  Children's  Serv- 
ice,  410  Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  22,  Pa. 


GROUP  WORKER  (male)  with  M.A.  for  small 
settlement.  Beginning  salary  $3100  to  $3450, 
depending  experience.  Write  to  Family 
and  Children's  Service,  313  S.  E.  Second 
Street,  Evansville,  Indiana. 


WANTED— Social  workers  to  file  their  qualifi- 
cations with  the  Medical  Bureau;  opportuni- 
ties in  all  parts  of  America  including  foreign 
countries  ;  all  negotiation*  strictly  confidential. 
Burneice  Larson.  Medical  Bureau,  Palmolive 
Building.  Chicago. 


UNITED  WORLD  FEDERALISTS  OF  N.  J. 

is  seeking  a  director  for  its  Newark  office. 
Field  work  experience  important.  Write  to 
Louis  B.  Dailey,  39  Broadway,  N.  Y.  6. 
(Phone  Whitehall  4-8585.)  State  qualifica- 
tions and  salary  desired. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  a  medical  social 
worker  in  a  300-bed  city  hospital  with  an 
expanding  program.  Good  working  conditions 
and  opportunities  for  community  work.  Be- 
ginning workers  considered.  Salary  range 
$3,224  to  $3,848.  Please  write  Superintendent, 
McCook  Memorial  Hospital,  2  Holcomb  Street, 
Hartford,  Connecticut. 


OPENINGS  in  institutional  setting  for  fully 
trained  case  workers.  Excellent  supervision. 
Civil  Service.  Salary  range  $230-$360  per 
month.  Close  to  Chicago.  Pleasant  working 
conditions.  Real  opportunity  for  workers  in- 
terested in  adolescent  girls.  9231  Survey. 


CASEWORKER.  Graduate  of  an  accredited 
professional  school,  for  Family  Service  De- 
partment of  a  church-sponsored,  multiple-serv- 
ice agency ;  intake  non-sectarian.  Good  per- 
sonnel practices.  Salary  from  $3000  according 
to  experience.  Write  Miss  D.  Milo  Upjohn, 
Supervisor,  Episcopal  City  Mission,  225  S. 
Third  Street,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 


EXECUTIVE  opening  in  private  non-sectarian 
children's  aid  society  located  in  Michigan. 
Master's  degree  and  executive  or  supervisory 
experience  in  social  work  preferred.  Experi- 
ence in  foster  and  adoptive  home  placement 
necessary.  Starting  salary  range  $4,600  to 
$5,400,  depending  on  experience.  9232  Survey. 


EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR.  Small  casework 
agency.  Scholarship  and  guidance  work  with 
high  school  students.  Two  years  graduate 
training  accredited  s,chool  with  experience  in 
social  work  agency  including  administrative 
experience.  Salary  not  less  than  $6000.  Write 
President  of  Board,  Mrs.  Henry  Ricketts, 
5607  Kenwood  Avenue,  Chicago. 


SUPERVISOR,  woman  with  Master's  degree 
in  social  work  or  at  least  a  major  in  case 
work.  Must  have  experience.  Lutheran  pre- 
ferred. Apply  Lutheran  Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety, 4106  Franklin  Boulevard,  Cleveland  13, 
Ohio. 


CASEWORKER  take  good  job  I  relinquish 
only  because  husband's  employment.  _  Super- 
vision and  agency  policies  provide  satisfying, 
stimulating  experience  for  one  interested  de- 
veloping professionally.  Write  Ruth  Arthur, 
313  S.  E.  2nd  Street,  Evansville,  Indiana. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


PUBLICITY    DIRECTOR,    with    long-   expert- 
ence    in     social    work    interpretation    and    na- 

York   ^v    Co8s  W£rk>   Seeks   P°siti°n   i»    New 
i  oric   t_.ity.   9235   Survey. 


ADMINISTRATOR  with  Doctor's  degree  in 
Counseling  and  Guidance  interested  in  Super- 
intendency  of  State  Training  School  or  Juve- 
nile Hall,  or  position  as  Chief  of  Juvenile 
Bureau  or  Probation  Department.  Now  Ad- 
ministrator m  City  Schools;  formerly  Psy- 
chologist of  State  Training  School.  Highest 
references.  9223  Survey. 

HWL|?ER  ?F  ?EGRgES  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  Social 
Welfare  Teacher.  Red  Cross.  Post  War 
Family  Welfare.  Child  Delinq.  Open  for 
position  in  Private  or  Public  Institutions. 
Live  in  Mature.  No  Dependents,  Widow. 
Preferably  upstate  N.  Y.,  Maine.  9229  Sur- 
vey. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  POSITION  with  com- 
munity organization  or  interpretation  respon- 
sibilities desired  by  mature  man,  34,  M.S.W., 
with  administrative,  supervisory  and  case  work 
experience  in  an  analytical  oriented  psychiatric 
noim.coand  family  and  children's  agencies. 
9233  Survey. 

SOCIAL  WORKER  desires  position  in  Eastern 
Community.  Experienced  in  Community  Or- 
ganization, Group  Work,  Guidance,  Race  Re- 
lations and  administrative  responsibility  for 
™l^,rrvi!ion  of  Professional  and  volunteer  staff. 
MSW  degree.  9230  Survey. 

WOMAN,  case  work  and  departmental  super- 
visor; employed  private  county  agency.  Sev- 
eral years  experience.  Present  salary  $3600. 
Desires  change.  9236  Survey. 


PUBLICITY  RELATIONS— Woman  writer, 
speaker,  fund-raiser.  Some  inter-racial  ac- 
tivities; available  full  or  part  time  (New 
York).  9203  Survey. 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


NEW    DIRECTIONS    AGENCY 

Professional  Agency 

Zalaine  Hull 

Specialists  in  top  personnel 
for  non-profit  organizations. 

By  appointment 


152  W.   42nd   St. 
New  York   18,   N.  Y. 


Wisconsin  7-6636 


Professional  Placement 

in  the  Social  Agencies 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN.INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York,  PL.  7-8590.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework, 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 


RATES' 

Classified  Advertising 


line 
on) 


Display SOc     per 

l\on-<IUplay lOr     per 

Minimum      Charge     .     S2.OO     per     in.rniun 

Closing   date:    8th    of    month 

preceding    publication. 

The     Survey 
112    East    19   Street  New   York    3 


THE  BOOK  SHELF 


NO  LUCK  finding  a  publisher? 

We  are  established  book  publishers  whose  basic 
policy  is  to  encourage  new  or  unknown  authors. 
If  you  are  looking  for  a  publisher  of  your  scholarly 
work,  novel,  short  stories,  play,  poetry,  etc.,  perhaps 
we  can  help  you.  Write  today  to  Florence  Day  for 
Free  Booklet  Y. 

VANTAGE  PRESS.  INC..  230  W.  41  St..  N.  Y.  H 

Classified  Cues 


FREE-LANCE  social  work  publicity  service, 
press,  magazine,  radio,  printed  materials, 
speeches  supplied.  Rates  according-  to  time 
and  research  required.  9234  Survey. 


SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES. 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographies, 
etc.  Over  twenty  years'  experience  serving 
busy  professional  persons.  Prompt  service  ex- 
tended. AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU, 
137  Cottage  St.,  Jersey  City  6.  N.  J. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE.  Books  on 
Social  Work,  Gerontology,  and  Mental  Hy- 
giene. Greeley  Square  Book  Store,  Box  18, 
Tremont  Station,  New  York  57. 


PROTECTIVE  STERILIZATION.  Free  lit- 
erature describing  the  absence  of  undesired 
effects  and  the  protection  surgical  sterilization 
gives  to  this  generation  of  the  insane  and  the 
feebleminded  and  their  potential  children. 
Human  Betterment  League  of  North  Carolina, 
Box  3036,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina. 


McKAY    ASSOCIATES 

112  East  19  Street       New  York  3.  N.  Y. 
Consultants  on  Service  to  the  Blind 

Consultation  service  on  a  fee  basis  for 
Councils  of  Social  Agencies,  Institutions  for 
the  Aged,  and  Family  Service  Agencies. 
Advice  on  program  planning,  case  consult- 
ation service  and  community  organization 
of  service  to  the  blind. 


SEEMAN    BROS.,    INC.,    Groceries.      Hudson 
and   North   Moore   Streets,   New  York. 


ADDRESSOGRAPHING 

PLATE  EMBOSSING 

LIST  MAINTENANCE 

COMPLETE  MAILINGS 


Quick  Service  Letter  Company 

INCORPORATED 
53   PARK   PLACE— NEW   YORK 
Telephone  —  Barclay   7-9633 


MARCH      1952 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY) 
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THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

School  of 
Social  Service  Administration 

TWO  YEAR  PROGRAM 

Leading  to  A.M.  degree  with  specializations 
in  psychiatric  social  work,  medical  social  work, 
child  welfare,  family,  administration,  commu- 
nity organization  and  research. 

ADVANCED  PROGRAM 

For   experienced   workers  with   A.M.   degree. 

A  third  year  planned  as  a  sequence  of  class 

room"  and  field  work  courses. 

A   two   year   program    leading   to   the    Ph.D. 

degree. 

Announcements  on  request 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Case  Work,  Psychiatric  Social  Work,  Medical  Social 
Work,  Croup  Work. 

Summer  term  for  experienced  social  workers 
begins  May  26,  1952. 

Fall  semester  begins  September  17,  1952. 

For  information  and  catalogue,  apply  to  the 
School. 


264  Bay  State  Road 


Boston  15,  Massachusetts 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI 

offers  an 
unusual  opportunity  in 

Social  Work  Education 

leading  to 

Master  of  Science  Degree 

for  further  information,  write 

The  Chairman,  Department  of  Social  Work 

Columbia,   Missouri 


SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Richmond  Professional  Institute 
of    the 

College  of  William  and  Mary 

*  *    * 

Graduate  Professional  Education  Leading  to  the  Degree 
of  Master  of  Science  in  Social  Work 

*  *     * 

Fall  Semester  will  begin  on  September  19,  1952 

Applications  now  being  received.    Catalogue  will  be  sent 
on  request. 

*  *     * 

For  further  information,  write  to 

The  Director,  812  Park  Ave. 

Richmond  20,  Virginia 


SIMMONS   COLLEGE 
SCHOOL   OF   SOCIAL  WORK 

Professional  Education  Leading  to  the  degree  of  M.S. 

Medical  Social  Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 

Family  and  Child  Welfare 

Social  Research 

s 

Catalog  will  be  sent  on  request. 
51  Commonwealth  Avenue  Boston,  Mass. 


For  your  convenience  in  mailing  classroom  subscriptions  to 

THE  SURVEY 


Survey  Associates 


112  East  19  Street 


New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
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Please  send  me copies  at  4  months  for  $1     Payment  herewith  Q 

Please  send  me copies  at  8  months  for  $2     You  may  bill  me  Q 

Please  send  me individual  yearly  subscriptions  at  $3  a  year  (Names  enclosed) 

Name Dept 

Address    .-. City    State 

(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY) 

THE  SURVEY 


"LISTEN!  THERE  IT  Is  AGAIN!  Irs  LOST! 


The  Call  fhat 
Saved  a  Plane 


How  an  alert  telephone  operator 
helped  a  military  transport  plane  land  in 
a  snowstorm  in  the  dead  of  night 


A  heavy  snow  was  falling  in  the 
winter  darkness  when  Mrs.  Lucille 
Wilson,  night  operator  at  Alamosa, 
Colorado,  heard  the  sound  of  a  low- 
flying  airplane.  It  was  well  past  mid- 
night and  Mrs.  Wilson  knew  that  the 
last  scheduled  airliner  had  gone  over 
many  hours  before. 

Then  she  heard  the  sound  of  a  low- 
flying  plane  again  as  it  circled  back 
over  the  town. 


A  light  flashed  on  Mrs.  Wilson's 
switchboard.  Soon  as  she  said  "Num- 
ber please"  an  anxious  voice  said  — 
"This  is  Ralph  Zook,  dispatcher  down 


The  landing  lights  were  turned  on  and 
the  big  C-^6  came  safely  to  earth. 


at  the  railroad  depot.  Did  you  hear  a 
plane?  Didn't  sound  right,  somehow. 
It's  flying  pretty  low." 

"I  heard  it,  too,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson. 
'"And  there's  no  plane  scheduled  this 
time  of  night." 

"That  plane  could  be  in  trouble," 
said  Mr.  Zook.  "We  ought  to  do  sonic- 
thing  about  it." 

"I'll  try  to  reach  someone  to  turn 
on  the  lights  at  the  airport,"  said  Mrs. 
Wilson.  "Listen!  There  it  is  again! 
It's  lost!" 

Quickly  Mrs.  Wilson  went  into  ac- 
tion". She  called  the  airport,  the  gov- 
ernment weather  station, and  a  private 
flying  service.  But  no  one  answered. 


Then  she  reached  Stamy  Edmistcn, 
an  airline  employee,  at  his  home.  lie 
rushed  to  the  airport  and  turned  on 
the  landing  lights.  A  few  minutes  later 
a  C-^6  military  transport  loomed  out 
of  the  snowstorm  and  came  in  for  a 
safe  landing.  Thirteen  men  stepped 
from  the  plane,  none  the  worse  for  the 
experience. 

What  could  have  been  tragedy  was 
prevented  by  quick-acting  Ralph  Took 
and  Stamy  Edmistcn  and  the  alert, 
cool-thinking  operator,  Mrs.  Lucille 
\\  ilson— one  of  about  650,000  tele- 
phone men  and  women  guarding  and 
serving  America,  twenty-four  hours  a 
clav.  in  cvcrv  kind  of  weather. 


BELL   TELEPHONE    SYSTEM 


Plan  NOW  to  attend 

The  79th  Annual  Meeting  of  the 

NATIONAL   CONFERENCE   OF   SOCIAL   WORK 


Chicago,  Illinois 


May  25-30,  1952 


Meet  social  work's  leaders  and  hear  their  views  at  the  — 


SECTION  meetings  on  services  to 

1.  Individuals  and  Families 

2.  Groups  and  individuals  in  groups 

3.  Agencies  and  Communities 


COMMON  SERVICE  meetings  on 

1.  Personnel 

2.  Methods  of  social  action 

3.  Financing  of  welfare  services 


See  and  hear  these  nationally  known  people  discuss  the  Conference  theme: 

"Helping  Achieve  Democracy's  Promise  for  All  People" 


Governor  Adlai  Stevenson  of  Illinois 
Louis  Seltzer,  Cleveland  Press 

Lester  B.  Granger,  President,  NCSW 


Nelson  Rockefeller 
Dr.  Ira  Reid 


And  don't  miss  the  general  session  on  Wednesday  morning,  May  28,  when  a  panel  of  outstanding 
social  workers  will  discuss  "WHAT  WE  BELIEVE  IN"— the  beginning  step  toward  the  adoption  of  a 
platform  for  social  work! 

MAKE  HOTEL  RESERVATIONS  NOW 
For  further  information  write  to 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

22  West  Gay  St.  Columbus  15,  Ohio 


Associate  and  Special  Group  Meetings 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE 

Luncheon   Meeting:  Tuesday,   May  27,  Congress  Hotel,  in 
cooperation    with    Illinois    Child    Labor    Committee 

Topic:  Special  Services  for  the  Potential  and  Actual 
School  Drop-Out 

Presiding:  Dr.  Eduard  C.  Lindeman;  Speaker,  Dr. 
Warren  K.  Layton,  Detroit  Public  Schools. 
Film  showings. 


NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 
AND  NEIGHBORHOOD  CENTERS 

Federation    Conference,    Milwaukee,    May   22-25    noon 
Chicago:  May  27,  4-5:30  P.M.— Hull-House 
Hilton    Hotel,    May    26-30,    Consultation    Booth    and    Per- 
sonnel Conference  Room 

Headquarters:  Hotel  Morrison 


Joint  Sponsorship  with  the   National  Conference  of  Social 
Work    of    the    Combined    Associate    Group    Meetings 

Consultation,    Literature,    and    Exhibit    at    Booth    H    1-2 


PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATION  OF  AMERICA.  INC. 

Tuesday,  May  27,  4-5:30  P.M.,  Red  Lacquer  Room,  Palmer 
House 

Subject;    Planned    Parenthood    in    a    Changing   World 
Speaker.    William    Vogt,    National    Director,    Planned 
Parenthood    Federation 

Discussant:  Miss  Charlotte  Towle,   Professor  of  Social 
Service    Administration,    University    of   Chicago 

SALVATION   ARMY 

Headquarters:  Congress  Hotel 

Open  Meetings:   May  27,   LaSalle  Hotel,   Grand   Ballroom 
4:00  P.M.  "The  Human  Interest  Story" 

May   29,    Palmer   House,    Room    17 
2:00  P.M.  "The  Continuing  Need  for  Maintaining  the 
Traditional  Methods  of  The  Salvation  Army 
in  Relieving  Human  Distress" 

4:00  P.M.  "Responsibility    for    Supplementing    Inade- 
quate Assistance" 

7:00  P.M.  Dinner  Meeting,  Florentine  Room,  Congress 
Hotel 

Speaker:    Mr.  Joseph  Anderson,    Executive 
Secretary,  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers 
SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Presentation  of  THE  SURVEY  AWARD,  May  26 
Monday  Evening  Session  8:30  P.M. 
Exhibit  at  Booth  C  23 
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THE  SURVEY 


The  story  began  in  1940  when 
a  dapper,  Chinese  gentleman 
arrived  in  Washington... 


...and  it  has  been 
getting  more  fantas- 
tic ever  since. 

It  involves  billions 
of  dollars,  the  fate 
of  millions  of  people, 
and  a  shocking  list 
of  famous  names.  It 
has  been  whispered 
at  cocktail  parties, 

in  banking  circles  and  among  government 
employees.  It  has  been  an  open  secret  in 
international  politics— but  it  has  never  been 
told  to  the  American  public. 

Now  — because  THE  REPORTER  understood 
its  historic  importance,  had  the  journalistic 
know-how  to  ferret  out  its  facts,  and  has  the 
courage  to  publish  it— America  can  read  the 
story  of  The  China  Lobby. 

As  you  read  it,  you'll  learn  about  the 
strange  collusion  between  a  group  of  Chinese 
and  a  handful  of  Americans— some  impelled 
by  naive  idealism  and  some  by  naked  crook- 
edness. You'll  learn  how  a  plot  which  was 
born  in  secret  places  of  power  blossomed 
across  the  Pacific,  reached  into  the  highest 
places  in  our  national  Capital,  embraced 
politicians,  and  profoundly  touched  the  very 
core  of  our  foreign  policy. 

You'll  hear  an  influential  Chinese  official 
boast  to  a  State  Department  officer:  "There 
is  practically  nothing  that  goes  on  in  your 
government  of  which  I  do  not  learn  within 
three  days."  You'll  read  secret  messages 
which  passed  in  code  between  the  Chinese. 
Embassy  in  Washington  and  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  on  Formosa. 

You  will  realize  that  you  are  reading  a 
story  which  should  inspire  a  Congressional 


investigation.  It  is  a  story  that  will  shock 
America. 

This  is  THE  REPORTER  reporting.  If  you 
want  to  know  not  only  what  is  happening, 
but  also  why  it  is  happening  and  what  its 
effects  will  be,  count  on  THE  REPORTER  to 
provide  you  with  information-in-depth  about 
the  vital  issues  of  these  vital  times.  As  you 
read  it,  you  develop  an  awareness  and  under- 
standing of  great  events— their  tensions  and 
cross-currents  and  implications  — that  you 
never  had  before. You  read  crisp,  fast-moving 
articles  that  really  clarify  world  affairs  and 
make  them  important  to  you  personally. 

The  regular  price  of  THE  REPORTER  is  25( 
per  copy,  or  $5.00  per  year,  but  if  you  sub- 
scribe now;— in  time  to  start  your  subscrip- 
tion with  the  first  "China  Lobby  issue"— you 
will  receive... 

1.  The  next  18  issues— regularly  $4.50— 
for  only  $2.67. 

2.  The  Political  Yearbook-1951,  just  off 
the  presses,  which  is  a  survey  of  how 
America  and  freedom  are  faring.  THE 
REPORTER  publishes  this  fine  volume 
each  year  exclusively  for  its  subscribers 
and  gives  it  to  them  without  charge. 

3.  Two  ADDITIONAL  copies  of  THE 
REPORTER  free— making  a  total  of  twenty- 
issues  and  The  Political  Yearbook  — if 
you  enclose  the  $2.67  with  your  order, 
which  saves  us  bookkeeping  and  billing 
expense.  And  the  twenty  issues  of  THE 
REPORTER  alone  would  normally  cost 
you  $5.00  at  your  newsstand! 

In  its  April  15th  and  29th  issues,  THE 
REPORTER  magazine  will  present  the  results 
of  its  year-long  investigation  of  The  China 
Lobby.  Reserve  your  copies  of  these  issues 
by  mailing  the  coupon  today. 


SPECIA 
TRIAL  OFI 

18  issues  of  THE  REPOR 
for  only  $2.67 

(a  saving  of  $1.83  from  th 
regular  single-copy  price). 


The 


Be  sure  that  your  subscription  begins  with  the  issue 
that  starts  the  China  Lobby  story.  The  supply  will  be 
exhausted  quickly.  Mail  the  coupon  today. 


rter  (T 
I 


1 

POLITIC 

YEARBOOK-!' 

This  unique,  analytical  h 
of  our  times  tells  betweei 
ers  the  story  of  the  yea 
passed.  The  purpose  o 
Yearbook  is  to  survey 
America  and  freedom  ar 
ing.  Magnificently  bound 
a  rich  source  of  permc 
reference,  a  treasure  hoi 
facts  and  ideas. 


Street,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


MAIL  THIS  SPECIAL  SUBSCRIPTION  COUPON  N( 

THE  REPORTER -A  Fortnightly  of  Fact*  and  Idea* 

220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

Enroll  me  as  a  subscriber  to  THE  REPORTER  at  the  specii 

introductory  rate  of  $2.67  for  18  issues,  and  send  me  m 

copy  of  THE  POLITICAL  YEARBooK-1951  immediately. 

D   Bill  me 

D  I  am  enclosing  $2.61.  Include  2  EXTRA  issues  for  cast 

ment,  making  a  total  of  20  issues. 


NAME- 


ADDRESS- 


More  About  Censorship 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Elmer  Rice's  article  on 
"New  Fashions  in  Censorship"  in  your 
March  issue  was  a  challenge  to  all  think- 
ing citizens.  But  it  also  illustrated  how 
slow  facts  are  in  keeping  up  with  mis- 
statements  in  the  press. 

Mr.  Rice  stated  that  "Under  pressure 
from  Christian  Scientists,  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Regents  this  academic 
year  ordered  that  questions  dealing  with 
the  germ  theory  of  disease  be  omitted 
from  biology  examination  papers." 

That  is  not  the  case.  The  move  to  bar 
teaching  of  the  germ  theory  from  the 
New  York  school  curriculum — because 
of  a  legal  exemption  from  medical  in- 
struction applying  to  the  children  of 
Christian  Scientists — is  deplored  by  the 
Christian  Science  church.  We  do  not 
want  our  views  imposed  on  others. 

There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
between  asking  exemption  from  medical 
indoctrination  for  our  children — which 
we  do  ask  and  which  means  asking  that 
their  religious  training  and  convictions 
be  respected— and  asking  that  our  views 
be  imposed  on  all  the  children  in  the 
public  schools,  which  we  emphatically 
do  not  ask. 

Last  April,  the  Christian  Science  Com- 
mittee on  Publication  for  New  York  spe- 


cifically asked,  in  a  letter  to  the  Regents, 
that  in  applying  the  new  exemption, 
changes  not  be  made  in  the  examination 
questions  given  all  students.  We  regret 
that  this  request  was  not  heeded. 

Please  let  us  clarify  the  point  also  that 
we  do  not  seek  any  exemption  for  our 
children  from  health  education  deemed 
necessary  to  well-being  of  the  com- 
munity. What  we  do  ask  is  exemption 
from  purely  medical  indoctrination 
through  the  teaching  of  symptomology 
and  the  depiction  of  the  terrifying 
processes  of  certain  diseases  in  motion 
pictures,  slides,  or  other  instruction.  The 
New  York  curriculum  itself  makes  the 
distinction  between  medical  education 
and  health  education. 

Medical  indoctrination  tends  to  under- 
mine the  religious  training  of  Christian 
Science  children  and  thus  invalidates  a 
right  of  individual  conscience  priceless  to 
us  all.  GEORGE  CHANNING 

The  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist, 
Boston 

4-         4-         4- 

On  the  points  raised  by  Mr.  Channing, 
Mr.  Rice  commented: 

.  ,  .  Late  in  1950,  the  New  York 
Teachers'  Guild  issued  a  bulletin,  de- 
manding "repeal  of  a  law  permitting  re- 
ligious censorship  of  school  curriculum." 


A  Statement  on  Academic  Freedom 

HE  American  Friends  Service  Committee  is  concerned  at  the  present  trend 
in  the  United  States  toward  restricting  the  independence  of  individual  thought, 
judgment  and  speech.  We  speak  from  the  three  hundred  year  Quaker  testimony 
against  the  curtailment  of  individual  freedom  as  well  as  from  our  efforts  to  reduce 
international  tensions  and  to  aid  young  people  to  play  a  constructive  part  in  that 
work. 

It  is  our  belief  that  God  speaks  to  and  may  speak  through  every  individual, 
and  therefore  each  person  has  the  obligation  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  conscience, 
which  may  lead  him  to  express  dissent,  and  to  take  responsibility  for  constructive 
action. 

Each  citizen  should  be  encouraged  to  enrich  society  with  his  insights. 
Recently  many  Americans,  their  fears  heightened  by  possible  Soviet  aggression, 
seem  to  have  lost  their  faith  in  that  individual  freedom  of  conscience  and  expres- 
sion which  sustains  a  free  society.  There  have  been  many  demands  for  conformity, 
reflected  in  academic  circles  by  demands  that  teachers  sign  non-disloyalty  oaths, 
that  dissenting  speakers  be  denied  platforms,  that  critical  books  be  banned.  These 
seem  to  us  to  be  evidence  of  a  spiritual  "failure  of  nerve." 

We  call  upon  Americans  to  reaffirm  their  faith  in  the  integrity  of  the  indi- 
vidual. We  believe  it  basically  important  for  all  people  to  support  educational 
efforts  which  respect  the  right  of  the  teacher  to  seek  and  teach  the  truth  as  he 
finds  it,  and  of  the  student  to  study  differing  views  in  arriving  at  his  own  judg- 
ments. The  society  toward  which  we  work  thrives  on  creative  diversiy  and  withers 
on  coerced  conformity. 


Here  are  some  quotations  from  it: 

"We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  any 
law  which  gives  the  right  to  a  religious 
group  to  dictate  the  course  of  study  in 
our  public  schools.  Already  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Church  in  the  State  of  New 
York  has  availed  itself  of  this  law.  ... 
The  law  is  a  violation  of  the  scientific 
spirit,  attitude  and  method.  Established 
principles  of  disease  causation,  preven- 
tion, and  control  may  now  legally  be  ex- 
cluded because  of  conflicts  with  religious 
tenets.  American  culture,  with  its 
cherished  traditions  of  free  inquiry,  is 
violated  by  such  a  law." 

Subsequently,  the  New  York  City  Civil 
Liberties  Committee  (an  affiliate  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union)  unani- 
mously recommended  the  repeal  of  the 
law  "on  the  ground  that  this  sets  a  bad 
precedent  for  the  indirect  control  of  pub- 
lic school  curriculum  by  religious  bodies." 

On  January  16,  1952,  The  New  Yor% 
Times  reported: 

"The  law  was  designed  originally  to 
apply  to  the  children  of  parents  in  the 
Christian  Science  faith.  In  interpreting 
the  law,  the  State  Department  notified 
school  officials,  in  August  1950,  that  re- 
quired sections  of  Regents'  examinations 
and  state  scholarship  examinations 
should  be  construed  'so  as  not  to  penalize 
pupils  who  have  been  excused  from  in- 
struction in  the  specified  units  of  study.' 
As  a  result  of  this  interpretation,  all  state- 
wide examinations  have  excluded  ques- 
tions dealing  with  the  prevention  and 
spread  of  bacterial  illness,  public  health 
measures,  the  use  of  medicine  to  check 
disease  and  the  treatment  of  illness." 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  this  fully  justi- 
fies the  statement  in  my  article  to  which 
you  take  exception.  .  .  . 

I  hope  it  is  not  necessary  to  assure 
you  that  I  have  no  hostility  to  the  Chris- 
tian Science  church,  as  such.  On  the 
contrary,  I  would  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port your  right  to  teach  whatever  you 
like  to  the  members  of  your  faith  and  to 
seek  converts  as  well.  It  is  only  when 
you  use  the  power  of  your  organization 
to  interfere  with  the  dissemination  of 
conflicting  ideas  or  beliefs  that  I  feel 
called  upon  to  point  out  the  inherent 
threat  to  freedom  of  speech. 

ELMER  RICE 
Stamford,  Connecticut 
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Among  Ourselves 

THE  NEED  for  land  reform  in  the  Far 
East,  and  especially  for  more  equitable  land 
ownership,  is  emphasized  in  a  recent  report 
of  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Planning  Association.  Like  The  Sur- 
rey's series  of  articles  on  social  welfare  in 
the  Far  East,  the  Association  report  points 
to  agricultural  reform,  supplementing  in- 
vestment and  technical  assistance,  as  neces- 
sary to  higher  standards  of  living  in  Asia 
and  some  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
report,  "Land  Reform  in  Asia:  A  Case 
Story,"  by  C.  Clyde  Mitchell,  draws  on  pre- 
invasion  experience  in  South  Korea,  where 
700,000  plots  of  land  were  sold  to  former 
tenants,  as  holding  lessons  which  might  be 
useful  in  meeting  agrarian  problems  in 
ownership,  is  emphasized  in  a  recent  report 
other  regions.  (The  report  is  available  from 
the  association,  a  nonprofit,  non-political 
agency,  800  Twenty-first  Street,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C.) 

ANOTHER  USE  of  "grass  roots"  programs 
on  democracy,  such  as  was  described  by 
Elmore  McKee  in  the  January  Survey,  is 
announced  by  Station  WMCA,  "first  on 
New  York's  dial."  According  to  an  an- 
nouncement by  Mrs.  Nathan  Straus,  direc- 
tor of  the  station's  education  and  public 
service  division,  the  series  of  six  half-hour 
broadcasts  "will  attempt  to  expose  the  in- 
sidious techniques  being  employed  in  the 
nationwide  campaign  by  enemies  of  the 
public  schools."  As  chief  investigator  for 
the  series,  the  columnist,  Dorothy  Dunbar 
Bromley,  will  be  heard  in  tape-recorded  in- 
terviews with  key  citizens  in  communities 

in  Westchester  County  and  in  New  Jersey. 

i 

KWAME  NKRUMAH  of  the  Gold  Coast 
was  the  hero  of  the  story,  "Building  De- 
mocracies in  Africa,"  told  by  John  Carr- 
Gregg  in  The  Survey,  October  1951.  Last 
month  came  the  announcement  that  this 
graduate  of  Lincoln  University  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  of  the  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics, had  been  named  his  country's  first 
Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Nkrumah  is  the  leader 
of  the  People's  Party  which  was  voted  into 
power  in  the  first  Gold  Coast  election  in 
1951,  on  a  program  of  "self-government 
now." 

KATHRYN  CLOSE  on  page  160,  points 
out  that  in  England  and  Denmark  the  old 
age  insurance  programs  encourage  old  peo- 
ple to  stay  on  the  job  after  retirement  age. 
The  growing  opinion  in  this  country  that 
our  own  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
programs  should  do  likewise  has  been  em- 
bodied in  a  bill  recently  introduced  into 
Congress  by  Representative  Harold  C. 
Ostertag  of  New  York.  The  bill  would 
delete  the  restriction  against  benefit  pay- 
ments to  persons  between  65  and  75  who 
earn  more  than  $50  a  month.  In  introduc- 
ing his  amendment,  Congressman  Ostertag 
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called  this  restriction,  which  does  not  ap- 
ply to  unearned  income,  "both  economically 
unsound  and  socially  unjust." 

Indication  that  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan is  still  playing  a  leading  role  in  efforts 
to  solve  the  problems  of  the  elderly  comes 
with  the  announcement  of  its  Fifth  An- 
nual Conference  on  the  Aging  to  be  held 
at  Ann  Arbor,  July  24-26.  This  year  the 
focus  will  be  on  housing. 

OPENING  RELIEF  LISTS  to  the  public 
has  so  far  failed  to  reduce  the  size  of  assist- 
ance rolls  in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  contrary 
to  the  predictions  of  those  who  successfully 
agitated  for  removal  of  the  federal  restric 


tion  against  such  a  policy.  (See  "The 
Weapon  of  Shame,"  by  George  C.  Stoney, 
The  Survey,  September,  1951,  and  "The 
Needy  Are  the  Scapegoats,"  by  R.  Clyde 
White,  January,  1952.)  Reports  from  the 
Federal  Security  Agency  show  that  these 
two  largest  of  the  three  states  \\hich  so 
far  have  opened  their  assistance  rolls,  lagged 
behind  other  states  in  what  was  a  nation 
wide  caseload  drop  last  December.  In  Indi- 
ana the  change  in  policy,  effective  last 
October,  has  "accomplished  not  much  of 
anything,"  according  to  Maurice  O.  Hunt, 
state  welfare  administrator.  He  recently 
reported  that  very  few  people  were  visiting 
the  countv  auditors'  offices  to  view  the  lists. 
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Claude  Jacoby  from  Black   Star 


Tourists  and  Filipinos  mingle  in  the  colorful  marketplace  at 

Baguio.  Here  the  Igorots,  the  natives  of  northern  Luzon,  sell 

their  widely  famed  woodcarvings.  (See  page  172) 


Labor's  Expanding  Horizon 


The  increasing  part  now  being  played  by  the  American  labor  movement 
in  strengthening  free  nations,  and  spreading  the  concept  of  democracy. 


JOHN  A.  FITCH 


THOUSANDS  OF  FOREIGNERS  HAVE  COME  TO  THE  UNITED 
States  in  the  last  few  years  as  guests  of  the  American 
government.  They  have  come  from  all  over  the  world — 
outside  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  Students,  teachers,  technicians, 
labor  men,  they  have  come  to  look  us  over,  to  test  our 
democratic  procedures,  to  observe  our  methods  of  produc- 
tion, to  get  acquainted  with  our  trade  unions. 

Two  thousand  workers  from  various  European  coun- 
tries are  coming  this  year  to  study  American  industry  from 
the  inside.  Under  a  plan  worked  out  by  the  Mutual 
Security  Agency,  and  with  the  cooperation  of  manage- 
ment men  and  the  unions,  they  are  to  have  jobs  in 
unionized  shops  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  join  the 
unions  and  receive  the  union  scale  of  pay.  Thus  they  will 
become  acquainted  with  American  methods  in  production 
and  in  union-management  relations.  They  will  attend 
evening  classes  in  local  colleges.  After  a  full  year  they 
will  go  home.  Several  hundred  are  already  here  and  at 
work.  The  others,  up  to  a  total  of  two  thousand,  will 
come  over  in  groups  during  the  year. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  ambitious  single  project  of  its 
kind  since  the  United  States  government  launched  the 
plan,  a  few  years  ago,  of  extending  knowledge  of  Amer- 
ican productive  techniques  and  concepts  of  democracy  by 
bringing  foreign  visitors  to  this  country.  The  purpose  of 
such  arrangements,  the  State  Department  has  said,  is  "to 
strengthen  democratic  forces  among  the  free  nations,  ex- 
pose the  fallacy  of  Communist  propaganda,  and  correct 
misconceptions  about  America." 

It  is  all  a  part  of  a  large  program  of  introducing 
America  to  the  world.  Hundreds  of  engineers  and  other 
technicians  are  here  studying  American  methods  of  pro- 
duction. Scientists  and  professional  men  of  all  sorts  are 
conferring  with  their  opposite  numbers  in  universities, 
government  agencies,  and  in  industry.  In  the  academic 
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— At  one  time  industry  editor  of  The  Survey, 
Mr.  Fitch  was  for  some  years  head  of  the  in- 
dustrial department  at  the  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work  and  a  member  of  the  National  Rail- 
way Labor  Panel.  He  now  is  an  extension  lec- 
turer on  the  staff  of  the  School  of  Industrial 
and  Labor  Relations,  Cornell  University. 


year  of  1950-51  nearly  30,000  foreign  students  were  en- 
rolled in  a  thousand  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United 
States — some  of  them  in  every  state  in  the  Union.  At 
the  same  time,  in  addition  to  Marshall  Plan  and  Point  IV 
activities,  "Information  Centers"  have  been  set  up  in  other 
countries.  There  were  170  in  1951  which,  in  addition  to 
providing  books  and  other  reference  and  extension  services, 
"arrange  for  lectures,  discussion  groups  and  'workshops,' 
show  documentary  films,  hold  exhibits  and  assist  local 
agencies,  including  the  lending  of  materials  to  libraries 
and  educational  institutions." 

The  latest  center  to  be  set  up  was  reported  in  a  Wash- 
ing's Birthday  dispatch  from  Essen,  Germany.  It  told  of 
a  building  recently  erected,  to  be  known  as  "America 
Hans."  There  is  a  library  in  one  wing  and  a  theater  in 
another  and  provision  is  made  for  concerts,  lectures,  and 
motion  pictures.  Youth  groups,  trade  unions,  and  discus- 
sion groups  are  invited  to  use  its  facilities  for  their  meet- 
ings. The  principal  speaker  at  its  opening  was  Christian 
Fette,  chairman  of  the  Federation  of  German  Trade 
Unions. 

Organized  labor  in  the  USA  is  cooperating  in  these  ac- 
tivities with  enthusiasm.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  any  other  organized  voluntary  agency  in  the 
United  States  is  as  much  concerned  about  world  affairs 
as  are  the  American  trade  unions.  Hack  in  1920,  thirty- 
two  years  ago,  the  convention  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  endorsed  this  expression  of  its  Executive  Council: 

"There  cannot  be  during  the  coming  year  nor  probably 
ever  again  in  our  future,  a  restriction  of  our  interest  and 
activity  in  relation  to  the  work  and  the  welfare  ot  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Whatever  may  be  our  desires,  the  fact 
is  that  the  course  of  events  and  the  needs  of  people  have 
woven  our  destinies  into  such  a  relation  with  the  peoples 
of  the  world  that  our  attention  cannot  be  withdrawn 
from  what  is  happening  in  other  countries  .nul  on  other 
continents." 

It  was  under  the  sobering  shallow  of  the  first  World 
War  that  that  declaration  was  written.  However,  little  was 
done  in  the  years  immediately  following  to  implement  it. 
It  took  the  impact  of  World  War  II  to  convince  both  <>r- 
gani/.cd  labor  and  the  American  people  as  a  whole  that 
we  are  living  in  a  world  society.  Hut  now  labor  is  not 
only  convinced— it  means  to  translate  its  convictions  into 
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action.  Philip  Murray  has  said,  "Unionism  cannot  stop  at 
the  national  boundaries.  A  drop  in  wages  in  Paris  can 
mean  unemployment  in  Pittsburgh  or  Detroit.  Anti- 
labor  activities  in  Buenos  Aires  can  cause  chain  reaction 
effects  throughout  the  hemisphere  that  could  involve  all 
the  American  people.  And,  of  course,  Communist  in- 
filtration or  aggression — which  always  has  the  trade  unions 
as  a  first  objective — can  at  any  moment  cause  a  world 
crisis." 

Therefore,  both  independently  and  in  alliance  with 
government,  the  American  labor  movement  is  endeavor- 
ing to  strengthen  the  democratic  nations  and  to  spread 
the  concept  of  democracy  throughout  the  world.  In  its 
alliance  with  government,  it  is  cooperating  with  the  pro- 
gram of  "exchange  of  persons."  This  program  was 
launched  shortly  after  the  end  of  the  late  war  when  the 
American  military  authorities  in  Germany  began  sending 
selected  groups  of  trade  unionists,  and  others,  to  the 
United  States.  The  purpose  was,  and  is,  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  Philip  Kaiser  put  it,  to  enable  persons 
"who  have  lived  under  anti-American  propaganda  for 
half  a  generation  ...  to  see  for  themselves  what  America 
is  like,"  and,  further,  to  "demonstrate  the  role  of  free 
groups,  such  as  trade  unions,  employer  groups,  and  com- 
munity groups  in  a  democracy." 


w, 


ITH    TRANSFER    OF    RESPONSIBILITY    IN    GERMANY    FROM 

the  army  to  the  State  Department,  the  program  for  Ger- 
man visitors  was  similarly  transferred.  The  State  Depart- 
ment, therefore,  is  now  the  agency  through  which  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  all  exchange  of  persons,  except  those 
who  are  brought  here  by  the  Mutual  Security  Agency 
(formerly  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration). 
Altogether  it  is  a  tremendous  program.  Congress  has  au- 
thorized the  bringing  of  visitors  to  the  United  States  un- 
der several  categories.  There  is  the  "Occupied  Areas" 
program  under  which  visitors  are  admitted  from  Germany 
and  Japan.  There  is  the  Finnish  War  Debt  program.  Un- 
der this  plan  payments  made  by  the  Finnish  government 
to  liquidate  its  indebtedness  to  the  United  States  incurred 
during  World  War  I  are  used  to  bring  teams  of  workers 
and  others  from  that  country. 

A  broad  authorization  is  set  forth  in  the  Smith-Mundt 
act,  officially  the  U.  S.  Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Act  of  1948.  The  objectives  of  this  act  are  "to  en- 
able the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  promote  a 
better  understanding  of  the  United  States  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  to  increase  mutual  understanding  between  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  other  coun- 
tries." This  involves,  among  other  activities,  an  "inter- 
change" of  "students,  trainees,  teachers,  guest  instructors, 
professors,  and  leaders  in  fields  of  specialized  knowledge 
or  skill." 

Under  this  act,  labor  leaders — persons  of  "specialized 
knowledge  or  skill" — are  given  an  opportunity  to  study 
production  methods  in  the  United  States  through  obser- 
vation, on  the  job  experience,  or  apprenticeship  train- 
ing. Government  administrators  study  our  labor  laws  and 
their  administration  through  the  assistance  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Standards  and  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  or  brush  up  on  statistical  methods  un- 
der the  guidance  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

The  Point  IV  program  provides  authorization  for  bring- 
ing workers  to  the  United  States  from  Latin  America, 


Africa,  the  Near  and  Middle  East,  and  South  Asia.  Un- 
der this  program,  862  training  grants  were  authorized  in 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1951.  This  program  differs  in 
some  respects  from  the  others.  Under  Point  IV  rulings 
projects  have  to  be  requested  by  the  country  involved, 
and  the  projects  are  jointly  financed. 

Under  this  program  thirteen  employes  of  the  Mexican 
government-owned  petroleum  industry — all  but  one  of 
them  members  of  the  Mexican  Petroleum  Workers  Union 
— have  recently  completed  a  six-months  period  in  this 
country  devoted  to  a  study  of  technical  practices  in  the 
oil  industry  and  the  organization  and  functioning  of  labor 
unions.  They  were  assisted  in  their  studies  by  representa- 
tives of  local,  state,  and  federal  governments,  universities, 
oil  companies,  the  American  Oil  Workers  Union,  and 
other  unions.  The  Mexican  Petroleum  Industry  continued 
their  salaries  during  the  period  and  the  United  States 
government  covered  their  traveling  expenses  and  con- 
tributed to  their  maintenance. 

The  EGA  program  (now  MSA — Mutual  Security 
Agency)  is  the  one  program  which  operates  outside  the 
State  Department.  This  agency  apparently  is  bringing 
more  industrial  visitors  to  the  country  than  are  coming 
under  any  other  auspices,  but  as  to  methods  of  selection 
of  visitors  and  the  planning  of  trips  there  is  little  dif- 
ference in  procedure. 

The  visitors  are  brought  here  largely  at  the  expense  of 
the  United  States,  though  there  is  a  good  deal  of  variation 
between  programs  and  sometimes  within  the  same  pro- 
gram. Under  the  Occupied  Areas  program  and  under  the 
Smith-Mundt  act,  as  a  rule,  transportation  expenses  from 
the  point  of  embarkation  and  return  are  covered,  and  in 
the  United  States  the  visitors  have  allowances  covering 
lodging  and  maintenance.  Persons  to  make  the  trip  are 
proposed  by  the  governments  involved  and  are  screened  by 
attaches  of  American  embassies  and  consulates  in  con- 
sultation with  representatives  of  the  Department  of  La- 
bor. An  attempt  is  made  to  choose  persons  who  have 
shown  qualities  of  leadership  and  who  apparently  have  a 
career  before  them  in  the  labor  movements  of  their  own 
countries.  MSA  visitors  are  screened  by  the  European 
labor  advisers  attached  to  that  agency. 
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N  ARRIVAL  IN  THIS  COUNTRY,  VISITORS  ARE  MET  IN  WASH- 

ington  by  representatives  of  the  government  and  then,  if 
under  Point  IV,  are  turned  over  to  the  American  Council 
on  Education,  or,  if  under  Smith-Mundt  or  any  other  pro- 
gram, to  the  Labor  Department,  for  a  brief  period  for  the 
purpose  of  orientation  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  our 
dual  system  of  government,  outstanding  features  of  our 
culture,  and  the  economic  and  industrial  scene  generally. 

After  this  the  Department  of  Labor  takes  over.  The 
Department's  Office  of  International  Labor  Affairs  under 
Philip  M.  Kaiser,  Assistant  Secretary,  and  Arnold  Zempel, 
director,  is  responsible  for  planning  the  programs  of  the 
visitors.  This  is  done  after  consulting  the  particular  de- 
sires and  needs  of  each  group  and  of  the  individuals  com- 
posing it. 

It  is  here  that  organized  labor  comes  most  directly  into 
the  picture.  Both  AFL  and  CIO  leaders  are  consulted 
about  the  program,  and  local  leaders  in  the  cities  visited 
throughout  the  country  become  guides  and  sponsors  for 
the  visitors  as  long  as  they  remain  in  their  particular  lo- 
calities. When  there  are  a  number  of  visitors  traveling 
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A   group   of  visiting  labor  leaders  from   Belgium   discuss  production 
and  union  problems  with  American  workers  at  Knoxville,  Tennessee 


Mutual  Security  Agency 


together  and  particularly  when  the  visitors'  understanding 
of  English  is  scanty,  the  Department  of  Labor  sends  a 
guide  and  interpreter  with  them,  but  even  here  depen- 
dence on  the  local  labor  representative  is  considerable. 

A  twelve-weeks  trip  of  a  German  group  of  ten,  six  of 
whom  were  women,  might  be  briefly  described.  After 
an  orientation  period  of  two  weeks  with  Department  of 
Labor  officials  in  Washington,  the  team  spent  two  weeks 
each  in  Chicago  and  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  three  weeks 
in  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  and  vicinity,  and  about 
ten  days  altogether  on  two  separate  occasions,  in  New 
York  City.  In  addition,  they  had  one  week  of  "free"  time, 
when  they  arranged  their  own  programs.  In  these  various 
places  they  inspected  twenty  industrial  plants,  visited 
union  headquarters  and  attended  union  meetings  and  one 
labor  convention,  visited  several  social  agencies,  museums, 
hospitals,  and  correction  and  penal  institutions,  attended 
a  session  of  court,  and  conferred  with  local  officials  and 
with  the  governor  of  North  Carolina.  They  spent  some 
time  in  sightseeing  and  were  guests  in  workers'  homes 
for  Thanksgiving  dinner  and  over  one  weekend. 

In  contrast  to  this  hurried  trip  of  rather  short  duration 
is  the  Point  IV  group  of  Mexican  oil  workers,  who  were 
in  the  country  six  months.  They  visited  nine  cities  from 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  to  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  in  a 
period  of  about  two  months.  During  this  trip  they  visited 
a  number  of  oil  refineries,  where  they  observed  processes 
and  discussed  technical  matters  with  management  officials. 
They  attended  the  convention  of  the  Oil  Workers  Union, 
had  sessions  with  the  officers  of  other  unions,  and  con- 
ferred with  management  and  labor  officials  together  about 
labor-management  relations.  They  were  guests,  also,  at 
numerous  social  gatherings.  The  last  four  months  were 
spent  in  intensive  study  of  the  oil  industry  in  Texas  and 
California. 


The  programs  are  not  offered  as  typical;  indeed,  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  typical  pro- 
gram, since  each  one  is  tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  par- 
ticular groups  or  persons.  There  have  been  some  ques- 
tionings both  by  union  leaders  and  by  government  officials, 
as  well  as  by  some  of  the  visitors  themselves,  of  the  value 
of  short  and  overcrowded  schedules.  Many  feel  that  visi- 
tors should  stay  for  a  longer  period  in  one  city  or  area, 
instead  of  trying  to  see  so  much  of  the  country.  The  year- 
long plan  referred  to  earlier  in  this  article  was  doubtless 
worked  out  after  taking  some  of  these  criticisms  into  ac- 
count. 

There  is  no  question,  however,  of  the  impact  of  the  pro- 
gram on  the  American  labor  movement.  Not  only  are 
the  leaders,  from  the  top  down  to  the  local  levels  ready 
and  willing  to  give  the  benefit  of  their  experience,  they 
are  eager  to  learn  from  the  foreign  visitors  what  problems 
they  have  encountered  in  their  own  countries  and  what 
methods  had  been  found  effective  in  dealing  with  them. 
But  that  is  not  all.  American  labor  has  a  program  of  its 
own  with  respect  to  international  relations. 

Both  AFL  and  CIO  have  created  a  Department  of  In- 
ternational Labor  Relations,  each  with  a  permanent,  full 
time  staff.  The  operating  agency  for  the  AFL  under  this 
department  is  its  Free  Trade  Union  Committee.  As 
long  ago  as  1944,  with  the  war  still  on,  the  AFL  adopted 
a  resolution  committing  itself  to  assisting  the  labor  organ- 
izations of  dictator-ridden  countries  to  regain  their  free- 
dom. In  1945,  the  AFL  sent  Irving  Brown,  a  member  of 
the  Machinists  Union,  to  Europe,  to  act  as  its  ambassador 
to  the  workers  and  the  re-emerging  labor  movements  of 
the  liberated  countries.  Since  then  it  has  designated  Henry 
Rutz  of  Milwaukee  as  permanent  representative  in  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  and  has  sent  Richard  Deverall  to 
India,  Willis  Etter  to  Formosa,  and  Harry  Goldberg  to 
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-Indonesia,  all  on  a  permanent  basis. 

The  CIO  was  represented  in  Europe  from  1945  to 
1949  through  its  membership  in  the  World  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions.  When  it  withdrew  from  that  body  in 
1949,  its  representative,  Elmer  Cope,  who  had  been  at 
Paris  headquarters  as  assistant  secretary,  resigned  that 
position  and  immediately  opened  an  office  there  as  Eu- 
ropean representative  of  the  CIO.  That  office  is  now  di- 
rected by  Victor  Reuther,  formerly  director  of  education 
for  the  United  Automobile  Workers,  CIO. 

These  ambassadors  from  the  American  labor  movement 
serve  their  organizations  by  keeping  them  in  touch  with 
developments  abroad  through  reports,  articles  in  the  labor 
press,  and  appearances  at  conventions.  They  make  con- 
tact with  the  labor  movements  in  the  countries  to  which 
they  are  assigned  and  give  them  assistance  in  organizing 
and  strengthening  their  unions — a  service  of  especial  im- 
portance in  countries  where  a  labor  movement  is  a  new 
phenomenon.  In  all  countries  they  devote  a  large  propor- 
tion of  their  time  to  assisting  in  developing  the  strength 
of  the  non-Communist  unions.  In  a  sense,  also,  they  act  as 
unofficial  representatives  of  the  American  people  in  com- 
batting anti-American  propaganda.  In  India,  for  example, 
Richard  Deverall  is  effectively  answering  fantastic  rumors 
about  the  status  of  Negroes  in  America.  Perhaps  the  most 
immediately  practical  service  was  that  rendered  in  France 
two  years  ago  by  Irving  Brown.  When  American  ship- 
ments of  munitions  to  European  ports  began,  Commun- 
ists started  a  formidable  movement  to  induce  the  dock 
workers  to  refuse  to  unload  the  ships,  or  to  dump  their 
cargoes  into  the  harbors.  Brown  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  stirring  up  the  counter  activity  that  rendered  the 
Communist  effort  utterly  futile. 

Both  federations  publish  periodicals  devoted  to  the  in- 
ternational scene.  The  CIO  started  its  monthly  World  Af- 
fairs Bulletin  in  October  1951.  The  AFL  publishes  its 
International  Free  Trade  Union  News,  also  a  monthly, 
in  four  languages,  and,1  sends  it  freely  to  thousands  of  per- 
sons in  other  countries.  Both  also  publish  pamphlets  from 
time  to  time  setting  forth  their  respective  views  on  mat- 
ters of  worldwide  concern.  The  CIO  hands  to  delegates 
at  its  conventions  copies  of  an  annually  revised  pamphlet 
entitled  "The  CIO  and  World  Affairs."  For  the  last  five 
years  the  AFL  has  published  a  pamphlet  each  year  under 
the  title  "American  Labor  Looks  at  the  World"  in  which 
the  more  important  aspects  of  the  previous  year's  develop- 
ments are  reviewed.  The  CIO  recently  devoted  an  entire 
issue  of  its  monthly  publication,  Economic  Outloo\,  to  a 
consideration  of  Point  IV.  The  AFL  frequently  publishes 
articles  on  labor's  activities  in  foreign  affairs  in  its  month- 
ly magazine,  The  American  Federationist.  Both  David 
Dubinsky,  chairman  of  the  AFL  International  Labor  Re- 
lations Committee,  and  Michael  Ross,  director  of  the  CIO 
Department  of  International  Labor  Relations,  have  pub- 
lished articles  in  the  quarterly  review,  Foreign  Affairs. 
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'VERSHADOWING  ALL  NATIONALIST  BODIES,  POTENTIALLY  AT 

least,  is  the  International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade 
Unions,  launched  in  1949,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
AFL,  the  CIO,  and  the  British  Trade  Union  Congress. 
This  followed  the  withdrawal  of  the  CIO  and  the  TUC 
from  the  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  organized 
in  1945. 
In  setting  up  the  latter  organization,  CIO  and  TUC  had 


joined  with  representatives  of  the  unions  of  Soviet  Russia. 
The  AFL  refused  to  join,  holding  to  the  opinion  that  co- 
'operation  with  the  Russian  unions — dominated  as  they 
were  by  the  Soviet  government — would  be  impossible. 
The  CIO  and  the  British  workers  were  confident  that 
they  would  get  along  with  their  recent  wartime  allies  on 
matters  of  purely  trade  union  concern,  and  that  where 
nationalistic  interests  clashed,  the  controversies  could  be 
kept  off  the  agenda.  They  were  mistaken.  Difficulties 
emerged  fairly  early.  At  first  these  were  compromised  or 
ignored,  but  when  the  Communist  elements  in  the  official- 
dom of  the  organization  made  use  of  it  to  oppose  the 
Marshall  Plan,  and  denounced  that  plan  as  a  Wall  Street 
conspiracy,  the  cleavage  between  the  labor  organizations 
of  the  Iron  Curtain  countries  and  those  of  the  western 
democracies  became  too  wide  to  be  bridged  over.  In  1948 
the  CIO  convention  authorized  its  executive  board  to  take 
any  action  with  respect  to  the  WFTU  "as  will  best  ac- 
complish CIO  policies  and  objectives."  In  May,  1949,  the 
board  exercised  this  authority  by  announcing  that  the 
CIO  was  withdrawing  from  the  Federation.  At  the  an- 
nual convention  held  the  following  November,  this  action 
was  approved  in  a  resolution  that  declared  the  WFTU  to 
be  "now  no  longer  a  trade  union  organization,  but  entire- 
ly dominated  by  Communists  or  their  puppets  and  little 
more  than  an  instrument  of  the  Soviet  government." 
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LEANWHILE,  IN  THE  EARLY  PART  OF  1948,  AFTER  IT  BE- 
came  clear  that  the  WFTU  was  being  used  to  oppose  and 
if  possible  to  prevent  aid  to  European  recovery,  represent- 
atives of  European  unions  together  with  spokesmen  for 
CIO,  AFL,  and  independent  unions  met  in  London. 
A  Trade  Union  Advisory  Committee  was  formed  for 
the  purpose,  as  David  Dubinsky  stated  in  Foreign  Affairs 
for  January,  1949,  "of  aiding  the  economic  recovery  ot 
the  Continent  and  protecting  and  promoting  labor's 
rights,  interests,  and  standards  in  the  consummation  of 
this  program."  Out  of  this  grew  the  London  conference 
of  December,  1949,  participated  in  by  some  260  delegates 
from  70  national  centers  representing  50,000,000  trade 
unionists.  It  was  here  that  the  new  labor  body,  the  Inter- 
national Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions,  came  into 
being.  This  left  the  WFTU  as  spokesman  for  the  govern- 
ment-manipulated unions  of  Iron  Curtain  and  satellite 
countries,  together  with  scattered  groups  in  the  Near  East 
and  Latin  America,  and  the  ICFTU  as  representative  of 
the  free  labor  organizations  throughout  the  world.  The 
best  estimates  seem  to  indicate  that  in  point  of  claimed 
membership  of  affiliated  or  cooperating  groups  the  two 
international  bodies  are  approximately  equal. 

So,  with  the  slogan  "Bread,  Peace  and  Freedom,"  the 
ICFTU  got  under  way  just  over  two  years  ago.  In  a 
sweeping  manifesto  it  announced  itself  as  opposed  to  all 
dictatorships  whether  of  the  left  or  the  right;  whether 
led  by  a  Stalin  or  by  a  Franco  or  a  Peron.  It  favored  the 
rebuilding  of  the  economies  of  countries  ravaged  by  war. 
the  granting  of  technical  assistance  by  the  industrially  ad- 
vanced countries  to  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world, 
and  the  breaking  down  of  economic  barriers  between  na- 
tions. The  statement  pointed  out  that  "science  and  tech- 
nology have  reached  a  stage  of  development"  such  that 
"an  adequate  and  expanding  standard  of  living"  could  be 
guaranteed  "for  all  the  peoples  of  the  world.  .  .  .  Granted 
the  achievement  of  an  enduring  peace  .  .  .  the  goal  of 
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abundance  is  within  our  reach."  Therefore,  "we  as  work- 
ers reject  any  arbitrary  limits  on  our  right  to  an  ever- 
increasing  standard  of  living." 

"But  we  remember,"  the  statement  continued,  "that 
rights  and  privileges  involve  responsibilities.  .  .  .  We  are 
moving  into  a  new  world  in  which  labor  cannot  be  con- 
tent to  deal  only  with  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of 
work,  but  must  have  an  increasing  voice  in  the  determina- 
tion of  economic  policies."  Moreover,  the  Confederation 
is  not  concerned  with  economic  and  social  justice  for  in- 
dustrial workers  alone;  workers  must  realize  that  while 
the  unions  should  serve  the  interests  of  their  members 
"first  and  foremost,"  they  "must  have  regard  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  whole  community." 
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HE    ICFTU    AT    ITS    SECOND    WORLD    CONGRESS    HELD    IN 

Milan,  Italy,  in  July,  1951,  reaffirmed  these  pronounce- 
ments. Its  executive  board  met  in  Brussels  in  November, 
1951,  with  representatives  present  from  Belgium,  Canada, 
Chile,  Cuba,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
India,  Iran,  Italy,  Japan,  Tunisia,  and  the  United  States. 
There,  it  was  reported  that  good  progress  had  been  made 
in  raising  a  $700,000  fund  for  promoting  the  organization 
of  democratic  trade  unions  in  Asia  and  Africa.  It  was 
stated  that  portions  of  the  fund  would  be  used  not  only 
for  organization  but  for  setting  up  regional  labor  offices 
and  educational  facilities  in  Asia  and  Africa  as  well  as  in 
Latin  America.  A  college  is  to  be  established  in  Asia 
where  emphasis  will  be  on  academic  studies,  and  some- 
where near  headquarters  in  Brussels  a  center  will  be  set 
up  to  train  trade  union  specialists  for  work  in  the  inter- 
national sphere.  A  summer  school  for  workers  was  held 
in  Europe  last  summer  and  another  is  to  be  held  at  Hel- 
sinki, Finland,  in  July  and  August  of  this  year. 

Early  in  1951,  a  regional  organization  of  the  ICFTU  for 
the  Western  Hemisphere  came  into  being  at  a  conference 
held  in  Mexico  City.  Delegates  were  present  from  21 
countries  in  the  Americas,  representing,  it  was  announced, 
over  20,000,000  workers.  After  considerable  debate  the 
Argentine  delegation  was  refused  a  seat,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  controlled  by  the  government  of  that  country. 

A  branch  office  of  the  ICFTU  has  been  set  up  in  New 
York  and  is  manned  by  representatives  respectively  of  the 
AFL  and  the  CIO.  These  representatives  act  in  a  con- 
sultative capacity  to  agencies  of  the  United  Nations  deal- 
ing with  problems  of  especial  concern  to  labor. 

Taken  all  together  these  developments  mean  that  some- 
thing new  is  taking  place  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
Government  concern  about  labor  is  not  new,  but  extension 
of  that  concern  from  domestic  to  the  international  scene 
represents  a  policy  that  would  not  have  been  dreamed 
of  a  generation  ago.  A  number  of  recent  happenings 
indicate  not  only  concern  about  labor,  but  a  new  recog- 
nition of  its  status  and  importance.  Since  1943,  the  State 
Department  has  been  sending  men  with  an  understanding 
of  labor  economics  to  act  as  attaches  of  our  embassies 
abroad.  From  one  representative  in  1943,  the  program  has 
grown  until  there  are  now  thirty-one  persons  occupying 
such  positions,  about  one  third  of  whom  have  a  trade 
union  background.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  these  repre- 
sentatives to  form  an  acquaintance  with  the  labor  organ- 
izations in  the  countries  to  which  they  are  assigned,  to 
study  employer-employe  relations,  and  to  make  reports  to 
the  embassy  and  through  it  to  the  State  Department  and 


the  Labor  Department.  Subjects  covered  in  the  reports 
range  all  the  way  from  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of. 
work  through  activities  and  attitudes  of  labor  organi/a- 
tions  which  have  either  a  political  or  an  economic  impact. 
The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  publishes  from  time  to 
time  a  mimeographed  bulletin  entitled,  "Notes  on  Labor 
Abroad,"  the  information  in  which  is  derived  largely  from 
the  reports  of  labor  attaches. 

A  second  manifestation  of  a  new  relationship  between 
government  and  labor  is  the  presence  of  labor  advisers  in 
the  offices  of  the  administrators  of  the  Marshall  Plan — 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  at  first,  now 
the  Mutual  Security  Agency.  From  the  beginning  there 
have  been  two  top-flight  labor  men  in  the  Washington 
headquarters  of  these  agencies.  Other  labor  men  have 
been  assigned  to  the  offices  of  the  chiefs  of  the  MSA  mis- 
sions abroad.  These  men  have  functioned  not  alone  as 
advisers  to  the  chiefs  of  missions  but  also  as  interpreters, 
to  the  labor  movements  of  the  countries  to  which  they  are 
assigned,  of  the  fundamental  purposes  of  the  Marshall 
Plan  and  the  attitude  of  American  labor  toward  it. 

The  bringing  of  labor  men  from  foreign  countries  to 
study  American  conditions  is  a  third  significant  bit  of 
evidence  of  the  recognition  of  the  importance  of  labor  in 
the  world.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  evidence  of  all,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  found  in  some  congressional  enactments. 
The  Act  for  International  Development  (Point  IV)  pro- 
vides that :  "Participating  countries  shall  be  encouraged  to 
establish  fair  labor  standards  of  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions and  management-labor  relations."  And  the  Mutual 
Security  Act,  approved  October  10,  1951,  which  has  as  its 
purpose  the  authorizing  of  "military,  economic,  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  friendly  countries,"  declares  it  to  be 
"the  policy  of  the  Congress  ...  to  encourage,  where  suit- 
able, the  development  and  strengthening  of  the  free  labor 
union  movements  as  the  collective  bargaining  agencies  of 
labor  within  such  countries." 
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N  CONTRAST  TO  THESE  GOVERNMENT  ATTITUDES  AND  GOVERN- 

ment  action — not  all  of  which  are  new — is  the  position  of 
the  American  labor  movement,  for  whom  the  present  in- 
volvement in  matters  abroad  is  a  departure  from  the  cus- 
tomary pattern.  A  generation  ago  the  interest  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  in  international  affairs  as  a  rule 
went  little  further  than  a  resolution  favoring  freedom  for 
Ireland.  Now,  it  is  possible  for  an  observer  to  report  that, 
in  a  recent  convention,  a  third  of  the  resolutions  dealt  in 
some  degree  with  international  relations. 

What  is  happening  is  bound  to  have  an  effect,  not  on 
labor  alone  and  not  alone  on  those  persons  who  happen, 
for  the  time  being,  to  be  entrusted  with  the  affairs  of  gov- 
ernment, but  on  the  people  as  a  whole.  International  prob- 
lems, unfortunately,  have  not  been,  in  the  past,  among  the 
matters  of  deepest  concern  to  the  average  American.  It  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  therefore  that  organized  labor, 
sixteen  million  strong,  should  now  be  devoting  itself  with 
such  keenness  of  interest  to  their  solution.  The  thinking 
of  so  large  a  segment  of  the  population  is  bound  to  com- 
municate itself  to  a  broader  area.  What  the  AFL  leaders 
said  thirty-two  years  ago  will  tend  increasingly  to  become 
the  expression  of  American  opinion:  "The  course  of 
events  and  the  needs  of  people  have  woven  our  destinies 
into  such  a  relation  with  the  peoples  of  the  world  that  our 
attention  cannot  be  withdrawn.  .  .  ." 
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Starved  for  Affection 


Lack  of  mother-love  can  cripple  a  child's  personality  as  permanently  as  lack 
of  food  can  stunt  his  body.  An  international  authority  presents  the  evidence. 


JOHN  BOWLBY,  M.D. 


TODAY,  IT  IS  COMMON  KNOWLEDGE  THAT  NOTHING  IS  SO 
important  to  the  young  child  as  his  family  relation- 
ship. Most  mothers  know  that  it  is  asking  for  trouble 
suddenly  to  remove  young  children  to  a  strange  place  un- 
der the  care  of  strangers.  Nevertheless  a  great  many  ad- 
ministrators and  agencies,  responsible  for  the  care  of  young 
children,  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  this  will  do  no 
harm.  There  is  public  outcry  at  cases  of  parental  neglect 
or  desertion,  yet  the  small  child  left  in  the  hospital  un- 
visited  or  moved  from  one  foster  home  to  another  suffers 
very  much  the  same  shock  of  fear  and  anxiety. 

Of  recent  years  several  of  the  United  Nations  agencies 
have  been  interested  in  the  problem  of  deprived  children, 
and  the  World  Health  Organization  undertook  to  review 
the  psychiatric  evidence  about  the  ill  effects  of  deprivation 
and  what  should  be  done  about  it.  On  their  behalf  I  was 
invited  to  make  a  survey  of  the  problem,  'and  for  this 
purpose  early  in  1950  I  visited  France,  The  Netherlands. 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States  of  America — meeting  people  concerned  with 
child  care  and  child  guidance,  seeing  something  of  their 
work,  and  examining  the  literature.  Many  of  these  people 
were  unaware  of  similar  work  being  done  in  other  coun- 
tries. Nevertheless,  there  was  an  impressively  high  degree 
of  agreement  both  in  regard  to  the  principles  underlying 
the  mental  health  of  children  and  the  practices  by  which 
it  may  be  safeguarded.  In  completing  my  report,  no  time 
had  to  be  expended  in  reconciling  divergent  views. 

Reviewed  systematically,  the  evidence  leaves  no  room 
for  doubt  regarding  the  general  proposition — that  to  de- 
prive the  young  child  of  maternal  care  can,  in  some  cases, 
have  grave  and  far-reaching  effects  on  his  character.  These 
effects  sometimes  produce  the  affectionless  and  psycho- 
pathic personality — isolated,  indifferent  to  praise  or  blame, 
incapable  of  making  meaningful  relationships,  and  very 
often  persistently  delinquent — which  many  workers  in  this 
field  have  described  so  graphically. 

The  extensive  scientific  evidence  that  maternal  depriva- 
tion is  damaging  to  young  children  falls  into  three  cate- 
gories: direct  studies,  retrospective  studies,  and  follow-up 
studies.  It  has  been  collected  by  a  large  number  of  pedia- 
tricians, psychologists,  and  child  psychiatrists,  many  of 
them  psychoanalytically  trained. 

The  direct  studies — that  is,  studies  by  direct  observation 
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of  the  mental  health  and  development  of  children  in  in- 
stitutions, hospitals,  and  foster  homes — are  the  most 
numerous.  These  make  it  plain  that  the  development  of 
such  children  is  almost  always  retarded — physically,  in- 
tellectually, and  socially — and  that  symptoms  of  physical 
and  mental  illness  may  appear.  All  children  under  about 
seven  years  seem  to  be  vulnerable,  sometimes  the.  effects 
are  clearly  discernible  within  the  first  few  weeks. 

Direct  studies  undertaken  in  the  USA  show  the  adverse 
effects  on  physical  health,  the  institutionalized  baby's 
failure  to  smile,  a  diminished  interest  and  activity  as  early 
as  eight  to  twelve  weeks.  Nearly  twenty  years  ago,  a 
Viennese  study  showed  that  babies  institutionalized  for 
more  than  eight  months  during  the  first  year  showed  such 
severe  psychiatric  disturbances  that  their  D.Q.'s  (develop- 
ment quotients)  could  not  be  tested.  Other  studies  in 
New  York,  Copenhagen,  and  Paris  show  that  retardation 
continues  during  the  second  and  later  years,  and  that  the 
longer  the  child  is  in  an  institution,  the  lower  becomes 
the  D.Q. 
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RETROSPECTIVE    AND    FOLLOW-UP    STUDIES    MAKE    IT    CLEAR 

that  some  of  these  children  are  not  only  gravely  damaged 
at  the  time  but  remain  so  for  life.  This  is  a  somber  con- 
clusion but  one  which  must  now  be  regarded  as  estab- 
lished. During  the  late  1930's,  at  least  six  independent 
workers  were  struck  by  the  frequency  with  which  children 
who  committed  numerous  delinquencies,  who  seemed  to 
have  no  feelings  for  anyone  and  were  very  difficult  to 
treat,  were  found  to  have  had  grossly  disturbed  relation- 
ships with  their  mothers  in  their  early  years.  Since  1937, 
there  have  been  many  papers  on  the  subject,  several  of 
which  originated!  independently  and  some  of  which  were 
completed  in  ignorance  of  the  work  of  others.  The 
unanimity  of  their  conclusions  stamps  their  findings  as 
authentic.  With  monotonous  regularity  each  writer  put 
his  finger  on  the  child's  inability  to  make  relationships  as 
being  the  central  feature  from  which  all  the  other  dis- 
turbances sprang,  and  on  the  history  of  institutionaliza- 
tion  or  of  shifts  from  one  foster  mother  to  another  as 
being  its  cause. 

Retrospective  inquiries  have  inherent  shortcomings  and 
therefore  the  brilliant  follow-up  studies  of  William  Gold- 
farb  of  New  York  (1943-1949)  are  of  special  value,  since 
they  take  a  group  of  children  institutionalized  in  infancy 
and  seek  to  determine  how  they  have  developed.  The  evi- 
dence from  these  follow-up  studies  makes  it  clear  that, 
in  some  cases  at  least,  the  retardation  of  the  institution- 
alized infant  or  toddler  persists. 

Most  of  the  evidence  in  respect  to  long  term  effects  re- 
fers to  grave  disturbances  following  deprivation  and  sug- 
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gests  that  three  somewhat  different  experiences  can  each 
produce  an  affectionless  and  psychopathic  character: 

1.  Lack  of  any  opportunity  for  forming  an  attachment 
to  a  mother-figure  during  the  first  three  years. 

2.  Deprivation    for   a    limited    period — at   least   three 
months  and  probably  more  than  six — during  the  first  three 
or  four  years. 

3.  Changes  from  one  mother-figure  to  another  during 
the  same  period. 

It  is  true  that  a  certain  number  of  children  who  suffer 
these  experiences  seem  to  escape  comparatively  unharmed, 
but  a  sufficient  proportion  are  so  gravely  disturbed  as  a 
result  of  maternal  deprivation  that  if  we  are  wise  we 
would  no  more  expose  them  deliberately  to  such  a  risk 
than  we  would  knowingly  expose  them  to  a  heavy  dose  of 
tubercle  infection. 

Though  the  early  work  was  concerned  with  the  very 
grave  disabilities  to  which  maternal  deprivation  can  give 
rise,  most  workers  in  the  field  now  recognize  the  existence 
of  other  emotional  disturbances  which,  even  if  less  severe, 
are  nonetheless  serious,  and  which  can  be  caused  by  lesser 
degrees  of  deprivation.  Quite  short  periods  in  hospital 
or  residential  nursery  may  turn  a  happy,  easy  toddler  into 
one  who  is  demanding,  jealous,  and  aggressive.  In  later 
life  he  may  either  be  the  sort  of  person  who  finds  it  dif- 
ficult to  maintain  a  love  relationship  or  else  one  who  is 
so  dependent  and  so  greedy  for  love  that  he  is  a  burden  to 
his  friends.  These  less  dramatic  results  are  probably  very 
frequent  and  account  for  a  sizable  proportion  of  all 
psychiatric  disability. 

Although  there  can  be  no  mistaking  the  consistency  of 
the  findings,  they  are  frequently  questioned  on  the 
grounds  that  many  children  in  institutions  are  born  of 
parents  of  poor  stock,  physically  and  mentally,  and  that 
heredity  alone  might  account  for  the  observed  differences. 
In  the  majority  of  the  studies  I  investigated,  however,  care 
had  been  taken  to  insure  that  the  control  groups,  brought 
up  either  in  their  own  homes  or  in  foster  homes,  were  of 
a  similar  social  class  and  sprang  from  similar  stock.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  even  if  heredity  plays  its  part,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  differences  observed  are  due  to 
bad  environment. 


IN    THESE    STUDIES,    DIRECT,    RETROSPECTIVE,    AND    FOLLOW-UP, 

the  emphasis  is  on  the  danger  of  deprivation  in  the  first 
two  or  three  years  of  life.  This  finding  is  in  accordance 
with  the  biological  principle  of  critical  phases  of  develop- 
ment. For  instance,  it  is  during  the  first  three  months  of 
pregnancy  that  the  fetus  is  particularly  vulnerable  to  the 
mother  contracting  German  measles.  Although  some 
babies  are  born  undamaged,  the  proportion  who  are  seri- 
ously harmed  is  so  high  that  some  doctors  consider  it  rea- 
sonable grounds  for  abortion.  This  principle  is  also  illus- 
trated by  the  baby's  special  vulnerability  to  vitamin  de- 
ficiency. If  a  child  has  been  starved  of  vitamins  when 
young,  the  damage  will  not  be  repaired  even  by  mammoth 
doses  in  later  years — it  is  past  repairing.  There  is  nothing 
inherently  improbable  in  the  view  that  a  child  has  vulner- 
able periods  of  emotional  development  as  well  as  of  physi- 
cal development,  and  that  if  he  is  starved  of  his  greatest 
emotional  need — mother-love — during  his  early  years,  the 
damage  can  be  irreparable.  Indeed,  it  is  only  what  every 
perceptive  mother  already  knows. 

Work  in  my  own  field  of  child  guidance  has  convinced 


me  that  it  is  imperative  to  find  measures  which  will  check 
the  continued  creation  of  deprived  children.  At  present 
our  social  institutions,  our  methods  of  care,  and  our  ideas 
on  the  subject  combine  to  produce  a  very  large  number 
of  deprived  personalities  when  there  is  no  necessity  at 
all  for  this  to  happen.  It  is  much  better  (and  incidentally 
much  cheaper)  to  put  a  fence  at  the  top  of  the  cliff  than 
to  keep  sending  ambulances  to  the  bottom.  Mental  ill- 
health  is  very  prevalent —  one  third  of  all  hospital  beds  in 
the  United  Kingdom  are  mental  hospital  ones — and 
psychiatric  help  is  extremely  scanty.  Treatment  for  the 
affectionless  psychopathic  character  is  both  very  uncertain 
and  very  expensive,  necessitating  prolonged  residence  with 
an  adult  with  insight  into  the  problem,  skill  in  handling 
it,  and  unlimited  time.  This  could  never  be  made  avail- 
able to  more  than  a  tiny  fraction  of  cases.  Far  more  prac- 
tical, and  in  the  long  run  far  cheaper,  is  to  arrange 
methods  of  care  for  infants  and  toddlers  which  will  pre- 
vent the  development  of  these  conditions. 

Preventive  measures  have  been  shown  to  be  immensely 
effective  in  safeguarding  physical  health.  Rickets  and 
diphtheria  have  been  virtually  eliminated  in  many  coun- 
tries within  a  generation,  and  it  is  clear  that  in  the  field 
of  mental  health  prevention  can  be  just  as  effective.  But 
preventive  measures  are  only  possible  when  we  have  a 
sound  knowledge  of  causes.  Thus  the  causes  of  family 
failure,  the  reasons  why  children  come  into  institutional 
or  foster  care  at  all,  soon  became  one  of  my  principal  in- 
terests during  my  tour  of  Europe  and  the  USA.  Though 
I  made  many  inquiries,  I  found  these  causes  extraordi- 
narily difficult  to  unearth.  The  whole  picture  seemed 
wrapped  in  obscurity  and  virtually  no  worthwhile  figures 
were  available.  I  confess  that  I  had  started  off  with  the 
naive  idea  that  orphanges  were  full  of  orphans,  but  I  soon 
discovered — what  social  workers  already  know — that  this 
is  far  from  the  case.  These  are  my  main  conclusions,  based 
on  the  few  available  statistics  and  on  discussions  with  ex- 
perienced social  workers  and  others: 

1.  The  death  of  one  or  both  parents  is  no  longer  of 
overriding  importance,  largely  due  to  low  death-rates  of 
adults  of  childbearing  age,  and  schemes  of  assistance  for 
widows  with  children.    Such  cases  probably  account  for 
less   than   25    percent  of  the   children   not  cared   for   in 
their  own  homes. 

2.  Illegitimacy  features  prominently  in  all  sets  of  fig- 
ures, varying  from  about  10  to  40  percent. 

3.  The  natural  home  group  being  existent  but  not  t auc- 
tioning  effectively,   resulting   in   "neglect,"    "destitution/' 
"lack  of  parental  control,"  or  "maladjustment  of  child" 
is  the  greatest  single  cause  today  for  institutional  or  foster 
care. 

4.  Where  the  natural  home  group  is  broken  up,  separa- 
tion  and   divorce   are   common   factors,   varying   from   5 
to  25  percent  of  all  cases. 

5.  Another   important   cause   of   the   break-up   of   the 
natural  home  group  is  prolonged  illness  of  a  parent,  m 
sitating  hospitalization  (or  in  the  case  of  mental  ilfkvtiu-;. 
institutionalization).    Mental  illness  and  defect  predomin- 
ate and   probably  account  for  some   5  to   10   percent  of 
all  cases. 

6.  A  situation   has  arisen  in  the  United   Kingdom   in 
which   it   is   now   legally   possible   for   parents   who   have 
been  evicted  for  not  paying  their  rent  to  leave  the  chil- 
dren in  the  care  of  a  local  authority  and  to  find  accommo- 
dation   for   themselves   where   children   are   not   accepted. 
In   one  area,   this  accounts  for  about  33   percent  of  all 
children  in  care. 
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If  fuller  investigations  show  that  these  are  the  chief 
causes  of  children  becoming  deprived,  we  clearly  ought  to 
ask  ourselves  whether  illegitimacy,  neglect,  maladjustment, 
and  desertion  are  to  be  accepted  as  unavoidable  social 
evils,  or  whether  there  is  some  prospect  of  uncovering 
their  causes  and  controlling  them.  I  believe  that  the 
present  increased  knowledge  of  human  personality  and 
of  the  part  family  life  plays  in  its  development  gives  many 
valuable  clues  to  the  understanding  of  the  forces  at  work. 
In  particular,  it  is  gradually  clearer  that  a  principal  cause 
of  the  deprived  child  is  the  psychopathic  parents  who  were 
themselves  deprived  children.  This  vicious  circle  is  a 
matter  which  requires  much  further  investigation. 
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.AVING   AT   LEAST   SOME   INSIGHT   INTO   CAUSES   OF    FAMILY 

failure,  we  must  ask  ourselves  what  can  be  done  to  prevent 
it.  Both  direct  aid  to  families — economic,  medical,  psychia- 
tric— and  long  term  community  programs  will  be  neces- 
sary. But  it  should  be  emphasized  again  that  measures 
designed  to  support  the  family  will  in  the  long  run  be 
enormously  cheaper  and  more  efficient  than  elaborate 
schemes  intended  to  provide  for  the  care  of  children  out- 
side their  own  homes. 

As  regards  direct  economic  aid  to  families,  the  League 
of  Nations  report  of  1938  laid  it  down  that  "it  may  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  an  axiomatic  principle  of  child  care 
that  no  child  should  be  removed  from  the  care  of  an  other- 
wise competent  parent  when  the  granting  of  material  aid 
would  make  such  removal  unnecessary."  Though  formu- 
lated more  than  a  dozen  years  ago,  it  is  sad  to  reflect 
that  this  principle  has  yet  to  be  applied  in  most  countries. 

Today,  some  governments  are  prepared  to  spend  the 
equivalent  of  $30  a  week  on  the  residential  care  of  infants, 
but  they  would  tremble  at  the  thought  of  giving  half  this 
sum  to  a  widow,  an  unmarried  mother,  or  a  grand- 
mother to  help  her  care  for  the  baby  at  home.  Indeed, 
nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  both  the  public  and  the 
voluntary  agency  attitude  toward  the  problem  than  will- 
ingness to  spend  large  sums  of  money  looking  after  chil- 
dren away  from  their  homes,  combined  with  haggling 
parsimony  in  giving  aid  to  the  home  itself.  Many  examples 
of  this  could  be  cited,  from  the  large  sums  spent  to  keep 
a  child  in  hospital  compared  with  the  much  smaller  sums 
required  to  treat  him  at  home,  to  the  power  of  the  British 
local  authority  to  spend  up  to,  say,  £5  a  week  providing 
residence  for  a  child,  while  being  without  the  power  to 
spend  30  shillings  or  so  on  bedding  to  enable  him  to  live 
at  home.  Difficulties  in  regard  to  differential  treatment  of 
families  there  may  be  (if  Mrs.  Smith  gets  blankets  why 
not  Mrs.  Jones?)  but  these  difficulties  must  not  be  solved 
at  the  expense  of  babies  and  toddlers. 

Essential  though  economic  aid  frequently  is,  it  is  often 
useless  unless  medical  help  is  given  as  well.  In  many 
cases  there  would  be  no  economic  problem  at  all  were 
it  not  for  physical  or  mental  illness,  psychopathic  charac- 
ter, or  conflict  in  the  home.  Marriage  counseling,  the  pro- 
vision of  rest  homes  to  which  mothers  may  go  with  their 
younger  children,  and  child  guidance  services  (which 
nowadays  give  as  much  time  to  the  therapy  of  the  parents 
as  to  that  of  the  children)  are  all  essentials  here. 

Long  term  community  programs  should  include  in- 
creased family  allowances  for  children  under  three,  for 
it  is  at  this  age  that  they  are  at  their  most  dependent  and 
from  a  mental  health  point  of  view  at  their  most  vulner- 


able. No  mothers  of  young  children  should  be  forced  to 
go  out  to  work. 

The  problem  of  illegitimacy  is  closely  allied  to  the  prob- 
lem of  deprivation.  Various  studies  suggest  that  illegiti- 
mate children  who  are  socially  unacceptable  are  produced 
by  emotionally  disturbed  men  and  women;  further,  they 
underline  the  process  whereby  one  generation  of  deprived 
children  produces  the  parents  of  the  next  generation  of 
deprived  children. 

In  several  countries  of  Europe,  for  example,  The  Nether- 
lands, Sweden,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  policy  is  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  unmarried  mother  keeping  her  child.  Yet 
when  one  inquires  in  these  countries  for  studies  of  how 
the  illegitimate  child  who  is  not  adopted  actually  fares, 
none  seems  to  be  available. 

The  picture  in  Canada  and  the  USA  is  rather  different. 
In  the  last  decade  there  have  been  a  few  studies  of  what 
had  actually  happened  to  illegitimates  who  have  not  been 
adopted,  which  in  far  too  many  cases  show  a  sorry  picture 
of  children  changing  their  mother-figures  many  times  and 
frequently  becoming  delinquent  and  unstable  charac- 
ters. This  is  directly  related  to  the  policy  pursued  by  the 
agencies  of  advising  all  these  unmarried  mothers,  irrespec- 
tive of  their  circumstances  at  the  time  of  the  children's 
births,  to  look  after  their  own  babies.  As  a  result  of  evi- 
dence such  as  this,  the  progressive  policy  in  the  USA  in 
regard  to  illegitimates  has  been  changing  in  the  last  ten 
years  and  far  more  adoptions  are  being  arranged. 

As  their  first  duty,  many  social  workers  in  the  USA 
now  try  to  help  the  unmarried  mother  face  the  real,  long 
range  situation,  which  so  often  is  that  of  an  immature 
girl,  on  bad  terms  with  her  family  and  with  no  financial 
security,  having  to  undertake  virtually  alone  the  care  of 
an  infant  for  whom  she  has  mixed  feelings.  If  such  a 
situation  is  put  before  her  in  a  sympathetic  way  by  some- 
one she  has  learned  to  trust,  almost  every  girl  recognizes 
that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  neither  herself  nor  the  baby  to 
attempt  to  care  for  him,  and  is  prepared  to  release  him  for 
adoption. 
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LDOPTION  MAY  NOT  BE  AN   IDEAL  METHOD  OF  CHILD  CARE, 

but  it  is  a  great  deal  better  than  condemning  an  illegiti- 
mate baby  to  the  alternatives  of  being  parked  in  an  end- 
less succession  of  foster  homes  or  being  brought  up  in  an 
institution.  There  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  children 
adopted  in  the  first  few  weeks  of  life  develop  less  well 
than  children  brought  up  by  their  natural  .parents — there 
are  casualties  in  both  settings — and  there  are  fortunately 
long  waiting  lists  of  suitable  parents  wishing  to  adopt 
children.  As  the  Children's  Officer  of  an  English  borough 
put  it :  "The  central  paradox  of  work  for  deprived  children 
is  that  there  are  thousands  of  childless  homes  crying  out 
for  children  and  hundreds  of  homes  filled  with  children 
in  need  of  family  life." 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  job  of  arrang- 
ing adoptions  requires  considerable  technical  skill  and 
training.  The  process  involves  three  sets  of  people — the 
mother,  the  baby  (almost  always  illegitimate),  and  the 
prospective  adopters.  There  is  careful  work  to  be  done 
with  each.  First,  help  must  be  given  to  the  mother  to 
enable  her  to  reach  a  realistic  decision;  second,  there  must 
be  an  ability  to  assess  the  potentialities  of  the  baby,  no  easy 
task  and  one  about  which  there  are  many  ungrounded 
assumptions;  finally,  there  must  be  an  ability  to  predict 
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how  a  couple  will  care  for  children,  often  in  the  absence  of 
any  direct  demonstration  of  their  capacities,  and  to  help 
them  in  their  initial  adjustments.  These  tasks  must  be 
discharged  reasonably  quickly  since  it  is  agreed  that  a 
baby  should  be  adopted  as  early  in  his  life  as  possible. 

All  these  preventive  measures — economic  and  psychiatric 
aid  to  families,  child  guidance  and  marriage  counseling, 
long  term  community  programs  including  a  realistic 
policy  toward  the  adoption  of  illegitimate  babies — will  re- 
quire large  numbers  of  skilled  workers  if  they  are  to  be 
effective.  To  train  and  maintain  such  workers  will  take 
time  and  money,  but  it  is  likely  in  the  long  run  to  be  a 
far  cheaper  and  more  efficient  method  of  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  "homeless  children"  than  the  mere  provision  of 
foster  homes  and  institutions. 


o 


NE  QUESTION  THAT  IS  LIKELY  TO  BE  ASKED  IS  IN  REGARD 

to  the  position  in  this  program  of  professional  personnel 
without  mental  health  training — physicians,  nurses,  social 
workers,  and  others.  The  answer  is  simple  and  clear: 
only  if  all  these  workers  are  specially  trained  for  it  can 
the  work  be  done  on  the  necessary  scale.  In  Western 
countries,  the  stage  has  been  reached  in  preventive  medi- 
cine where  disorders  springing  from  infection  and  mal- 
nutrition are,  to  a  large  extent,  conquered  and  where 
health  workers  are  free  to  give  time  and  energy  to  mental 
health.  This  is  admirable,  but  before  these  workers  can 
be  effective  in  the  newer  field,  extensive  retraining  and 
radical  changes  in  outlook  will  be  necessary.  The  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  psychological  medicine  and  preven- 
tive mental  health  cannot  be  learned  in  a  few  weeks  or 
even  a  few  months  any  more  easily  than  can  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  physical  medicine  and  preventive 
physical  health  care. 

Unless  the  amount  of  training  and  change  of  attitude 
which  are  required  are  clearly  recognized  and  tackled,  the 
devolution  of  this  work  to  the  non-specialist  will  prove 


abortive.  All  those  aspiring  to  work  in  this  field  must  be- 
come thoroughly  familiar  with  the  psychology  and  psycho- 
pathology  of  human  relations,  alive  to  unconscious  motiva- 
tion and  able  to  modify  it.  Such  widespread  profes- 
sional training  and  retraining  is  today  the  foremost  need, 
both  in  mental  hygiene  and  the  preservation  of  the  family. 

Close  on  its  heels  comes  a  second  imperative — the  need 
for  research.  For  around  the  whole  problem  of  the  causes 
of  family  failure  and  the  prevention  of  deprivation  hangs 
a  shroud  of  ignorance.  Here  and  there,  thanks  to  the 
patient  and  painstaking  work  of  an  individual,  there  is  a 
chink  of  light,  but  for  most  of  the  time  the  investigator 
must  fumble  in  the  dark.  These  are  not  the  conditions 
which  make  for  effective  and  economic  measures  for  pre- 
venting deprivation  in  childhood,  nor  are  they  the  condi- 
tions which  have  led  to  the  triumphs  of  the  sister-science 
of  preventive  medicine.  There  will  be  no  triumphs  in 
preventive  mental  hygiene  to  compare  with  diphtheria 
immunization  or  malaria  control  without  sustained  and 
systematic  research  carried  on  over  a  long  period,  and  in 
many  countries. 

For  instance,  the  basic  hypothesis  that  the  grown-up's 
capacity  for  parenthood  is  dependent  in  high  degree  on 
the  parental  care  which  he  received  in  his  own  childhood, 
needs  to  be  tested.  Its  validation  would  greatly  simplify 
our  understanding  of  maladjustment  in  marriage,  of  prob- 
lem parents,  promiscuity,  and  illegitimacy,  with  all  their 
attendant  neglect  and  rejection  of  children.  Surveys  are 
also  required  in  each  community  to  determine  the  num- 
ber of  children  suffering  from  deprivation  and  the  nature 
and  relative  influence  of  each  of  the  known  factors.  Such 
surveys  wou]d  seek  to  elicit  the  causes  of  the  natural  home 
group  being  unable  to  provide  care  for  the  children,  and 
also  the  reasons  why  relatives  are  unable  to  act  as  sub- 
stitutes. The  carrying  out  of  such  research  should  be  re- 
garded as  an  urgent  task  since  on  its  results  will  depend 
our  understanding  of  the  forces  at  work  and  the  ordering 
of  priorities  for  preventive  action. 


Till  All  Walk  Proud  and  Free 


HANNAH  KAHN 


Passively  I  watch  them 
burn  a  cross  for  me  .  .  . 
Once  they  nailed  Him  to  a  cross, 
The  Man  of  Galilee. 

The  fire  spreads  out  quickly 
till  the  wood  is  one  bright  flame, 
Once  He  died  that  men  could  live 
and  worship  in  His  name. 


My  people  walk  on  slowly, 
yet  surely  into  light  .  .  . 
God  be  merciful  to  us 
and  shield  us  from  the  night 

till  all  men  walk  in  freedom, 

till  all  men  come  to  see 

that  while  one  man  must  cringe  in  fear 

that  none  has  liberty. 


Once  they  nailed  Him  to  a  cross 
They  burn  a  cross  for  me  ... 
God  be  merciful  to  us 
Till  all  walk  proud  and  free. 
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Retirement— Boon  or  Menace? 


Must  idleness  for  the  aging — with  its  economic  waste  and  personal  tragedy — 
necessarily  accompany  the  postwar  spread  of  public  and  private  pension  plans? 


KATHRYN  CLOSE 


RETIREMENT  WITH  ENOUGH  MONEY  TO  LIVE  ON,  USED  TO 
be  a  future  to  which  few  who  worked  by  the  sweat 
of  brawn  or  brow  could  look  forward.  With  some  ex- 
ceptions, long  years  of  work  and  service  resulted  in  a  life- 
time pension  only  for  the  big  shots — the  top  executives 
whose  salaries  already  had  given  them  a  much  greater 
opportunity  than  most  people's  to  salt  something  away 
for  the  later  years. 

Times  have  changed.  Today  the  prospect  of  retire- 
ment with  an  income  colors,  more  or  less  rosily,  the  hori- 
zon of  persons  in  every  level  of  employment — executive, 
white  collar,  skilled  and  unskilled  labor. 

The  change  has  come  from  three  directions,  blown  in 
on  the  winds  of  a  depression-born  social  awareness,  the 
modern  power  of  organized  labor,  and  industry's  own 
efforts  toward  efficiency.  While  the  picture  remains  spotty 
and  the  only  retirement  still  facing  many  people  will  bring 
little  or  nothing  a  month,  the  federal  Old  Age  and  Sur- 
vivors Insurance  program,  labor-management  pension  con- 
tracts, private  insurance  policies,  and  company-sponsored 
retirement  systems  are  making  it  possible  for  an  increasing 
proportion  of  the  population  to  anticipate  an  old  age  of 
rest  and  security. 

In  1929,  about  3,750,000  persons,  or  less  than  10  percent 
of  the  employes  in  American  industry,  were  covered  by 
private  pension  plans.  This  number  had  increased  to 
5,150,000  by  1940  and  has  been  more  than  tripled  since 
then  by  organized  labor's  postwar  drive  for  pensions  in 
collective  bargaining  contracts.  These  are  in  addition  to  the 
federal,  state,  and  municipal  civil  service  pensions,  teachers 
pensions,  railroad  retirement  pensions  and,  of  course, 
social  security  benefits,  through  which  government  has 
helped  to  bring  millions  of  persons  at  least  some  income 
after  they  have  laid  aside  their  work. 

Does  this  mean  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  until  we 
can  feel  comfortably  assured  that  our  old  people  are  happy 
people — that  if  the  trend  continues  and  pensions  become 
more  adequate  and  widespread,  the  chief  problem  in  our 
twentieth  century  shift  from  a  young  to  an  aging  popula- 
tion will  be  solved?  Many  keen  observers  of  the  social 
scene  have  grave  doubts.  Among  them  are  some  of  the 
same  community,  industrial,  and  labor  leaders,  and  social 
workers  who  were  the  first  to  push  for  retirement  systems. 

Few  thinking  people  would  reverse  the  trend  and  re- 
trench the  public  and  private  insurance  plans  that  make 
retirement  a  common  possibility.  But  many  are  showing 
a  growing  disposition  to  examine  more  closely  the  bright 
promise  of  retirement  to  see  what  shadows  lurk  behind  its 
rosy  glow.  Already  they  have  spied  enough  to  call  forth 
warnings  of  individual  and  social  danger,  and  in  some 
instances  they  have  taken  steps  to  avert  it. 

The  threat  comes,  they  say,  from  one  ominous  cloud, 


the  tragedy  of  idleness,  which  can  hamper  the  individual 
with  all  the  dreaded  aspects  of  an  unhappy  old  age — 
loneliness,  boredom,  and  rapid  deterioration — and  severely 
strain  the  stability  of  society  by  placing  the  burden  of  pro- 
ductiveness on  a  steadily  decreasing  proportion  of  the 
population,  the  young. 

Some  economists  even  advocate  raising  the  age  at  which 
social  security  and  other  retirement  benefits  become  avail- 
able. Pointing  to  census  figures  which  show  that  the  pro- 
portion of  elderly  in  the  population  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing since  the  turn  of  the  century  and  to  the  rapidity 
of  medical  advance  which  indicates  it  will  continue  to  in- 
crease for  some  time  to  come,  they  are  beginning  to  ques- 
tion any  program  which  encourages  older  people  to  leave 
the  labor  force. 

On  the  other  hand,  along  with  many  social  workers, 
labor  leaders,  industrial  managers,  and  others  who  have 
watched  older  people  try  to  find  employment,  they  tend 
to  regard  retirement  programs  less  as  the  cause  of,  than 
a  compensation  for,  the  idleness  forced  on  the  elderly  by 
employers'  enthusiasm  for  a  young  labor  force.  The  fact 
that  the  majority  of  civil  service  and  industrial  pension 
programs  set  a  fixed  age  for  retirement — usually  65 — re- 
flects this  desire  to  make  way  for  the  young  and  vigorous. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  of  per- 
sons already  retired  showed  that  57  percent  had  left  work 
because  they  had  reached  a  compulsorv  age — that  25  per- 
cent had  left  because  of  poor  health.  How  this  could  be, 
is  indicated  by  a  1948  inquiry  made  by  the  National  In- 
dustrial Conference  Board  in  which  70  percent  of  the  co- 
operating companies  replied  that  they  had  a  set  age  at 
which  retirement  was  compulsory,  though  half  of  these 
commented  that  this  rule  was  not  always  rigidly  applied. 


R 


RETIREMENT  ON   A   PENSION,   OF   COURSE,   NEED   NOT   NECES- 

sarily  mean  idleness,  and  usually  does  not  for  the  person 
with  creative  imagination.  But  with  government  and  in- 
dustry's decided  prejudice  against  hiring  older  persons,  in 
either  a  productive,  clerical,  or  executive  capacity,  retire- 
ment for  most  people  is  bound  to  mean  complete  with- 
drawal from  the  employment  market. 

Estimates  vary  as  to  the  number  of  persons  over  65 
who  could  or  would  be  drawn  into  the  labor  force  if  in- 
dustry would  have  them.  Sumner  H.  Slichter  of  Harvard 
University  makes  a  conservative  guess  of  960,000  and 
maintains  that  more  than  $3,800,000,000  of  production  is 
lost  to  the  country  because  of  their  current  unemployment. 
Others  put  the  figure  as  high  as  1,500,000  without  includ- 
ing any  women.  Of  the  12,000,000  persons  over  65  in 
the  United  States,  about  2,800,000  are  employed  or  looking 
for  work,  representing  slightly  more  than  4  percent  of 
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the  total  labor  force.  This  percentage  gives  the  elderly  no 
larger  place  in  the  labor  force  than  in  1890  when  the  pro- 
portion of  persons  over  65  in  the  population  was  only  half 
what  it  is  today.  The  tendency  for  persons  up  in  years 
to  keep  on  working  is  obviously  declining. 

Though  there  are  116  women  to  every  100  men  over  65 
in  the  United  States,  women  represent  less  than  a  fifth 
of  the  total  labor  force  in  this  age  group.  Most  women 
currently  over  65  have  never  worked  or  worked  so  long 
ago  that  their  re-entry  into  the  job  market  would  be  use- 
less. That  working  women  face  an  even  greater  prejudice 
against  age  than  men  is  indicated  by  the  frequent  prac- 
tice of  setting  60  as  a  compulsory  retirement  age  for  wo- 
men— with  comparatively  lower  pensions — as  against  65 
for  men,  even  though  women  on  the  whole  live  longer. 


N, 


OBODY     REALLY     KNOWS     HOW     MANY     ELDERLY     PERSONS 

would  continue  to  work  if  they  could,  as  no  extensive 
studies  of  retirees  ever  have  been  made.  However,  records 
of  actual  retirement  ages  in  companies  where  a  choice 
exists  indicate  that  most  people  prefer  to  stay  on  the  job 
after  pensions  are  available.  Two  years  ago  Business 
Wee\  conducted  a  survey  among  steelworkers  and  auto- 
workers  in  Pittsburgh  and  Detroit,  finding  that  60  percent 
of  those  eligible  for  retirement  wanted  to  keep  on  work- 
ing. Social  Security  records  show  that  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  OASI  program,  the  average  age  when  its  bene- 
ficiaries have  retired  has  never  been  under  68.  How  much 
continued  activity  after  65  is  prompted  by  economic  need 
is  a  question,  for  retirement,  even  under  an  "adequate" 
pension  system  always  involves  a  reduction  in  income. 

When  the  federal  old  age  insurance  program  was  born, 
in  the  midst  of  the  Great  Depression,  one  of  the  chief  aids 
to  its  delivery  was  the  argument  that  in  making  it  possible 
for  old  people  to  retire,  it  would  clear  the  way  for  the 
young.  Today  economists  tend  to  scoff  at  this  reasoning, 
contending  that  the  country's  economy,  while  limited  in 
its  capacity  at  any  particular  time,  can  in  the  long  run 
always  absorb  a  steadily  expanding  labor  force.  They 
worry  not  so  much  about  the  young  being  without  jobs, 
as  being  burdened  with  the  support  of  the  elderly.  Profes- 
sor Slichter  estimates  that  the  non-institutionalized  per- 
sons over  65  receiving  some  form  of  government  subsidy 
are  depriving  the  rest  of  the  population  of  1.2  percent  of 
the  national  product  and  that  this  burden  may  rise  to  2 
percent.  If  everybody  retired  at  65,  then  4  percent  of  the 
effort  of  the  remaining  labor  force  would  have  to  go  to 
their  support,  according  to  Professor  Slichter's  figures. 

But  Old  Bill  and  Young  Joe  work  not  "in  the  long  run" 
nor  for  "the  national  economy"  but  here  and  now  in  a 
particular  time  for  a  specific  employer.  Graphs  of  long 
term  absorption  of  an  expanded  labor  force  don't  fill  their 
dinner  pails  or  buy  shoes  for  little  Minnie  when  they  get 
caught  in  a  conversion  slump  in  Detroit  or  in  a  gasping 
textile  mill  in  New  England.  And  if  they  both  work  in 
the  same  place,  with  the  ax  hanging  overhead,  Joe  is 
going  to  take  it  mighty  hard  if  it  falls  on  him,  with  three 
other  children  besides  Minnie  to  support,  instead  of  on 
Old  Bill  who  could  get  a  pension  if  he  would  just  stop 
working  and  whose  children  left  the  nest  long  ago.  Bill, 
in  fact,  is  likely  to  feel  the  same  way  as  Joe  and  to  apply 
for  his  retirement  to  save  Joe's  neck.  Or  if  he  doesn't  see 
it  that  way  immediately,  a  certain  coolness  from  his  fellow 
workers  may  bring  him  to  Joe's  point  of  view.  The  cool- 


ness may  even  blow  from  union  officials  who  start  looking 
the  other  way  when  Bill  mentions  his  seniority.  Compul- 
sory retirement  can  exist  without  management  decree. 

What  Joe  fails  to  consider  whei)  he  begins  to  hang 
around  Old  Bill,  dropping  remarks  about  how  he  wished 
he  had  a  pension  waiting  for  him,  is  that  when  Bill  walks 
out  of  the  plant  with  his  first  pension  check  he  is  almost 
certainly  walking  out  of  full  time  employment  for  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

Management,  too,  clings  to  the  belief  that  a  way  must 
be  made  for  the  young,  but  for  a  different  reason.  New 
ideas  and  youthful  energy  must  be  depended  on  to  keep 
the  organization  vigorous,  it  reasons,  particularly  among 
executive  and  white  collar  personnel,  while  speed,  a  youth- 
ful attribute,  is  an  essential  in  many  plant  operations. 
Herein  lies  one  of  the  chief  arguments  for  a  compulsory 
retirement  system.  But  another  also  carries  considerable 
weight.  This  is  an  understandable  reluctance  to  get  mixed 
up  in  personal  problems  and  all  the  misunderstandings 
and  charges  of  favoritism  that  a  selective  system  might  en- 
tail. Old  Bill  may  still  be  going  strong  at  65,  producing 
just  as  much  as  his  40-year-old  neighbor  on  the  job.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  friend  Mike  at  the  same  age  might  be 
hard  put  to  complete  the  day's  work.  But  Mike  is  really 
trying  and  can't  see  why  he  should  retire  if  Bill  is  allowed 
to  continue.  His  union  might  not  either,  management 
fears.  And  what  of  Mike's  feelings?  Is  it  going  to  be  easy 
to  tell  him  that  he  has  aged  more  quickly  than  Bill,  is 
more  worn  out,  and  less  useful?  To  management  it  is  apt 
to  seem  easier  to  retire  Mike  and  Bill  at  the  same  time  and 
"let  in  new  blood." 

Many  a  company  is  frank  to  admit  that  it  adopted  its 
retirement  system  to  free  itself  of  "hidden  pension"  costs, 
the  practice  of  making  work  for  or  "easing  up"  on  old 
employes.  Its  management  chose  an  automatic  system  be- 
cause of  the  belief  that  any  selective  system  which  is  fair 
to  both  Mike  and  Bill  and  to  the  company's  own  needs  for 
efficient  workers  is  bound  to  be  expensive,  and  adminis- 
tratively cumbersome. 


H 


_     JoWEVER  SOME  FIRMS  ARE  SUCCESSFULLY  APPLYING  SELEC- 

tive  retirement  systems  today.  All  these  fix  a  beginning 
age  when  a  man  can  voluntarily  retire  on  a  pension,  but 
they  allow  him  to  stay  on  the  job,  if  he  wishes  to  and  is 
able,  for  several  years  longer,  in  some  instances  with  no 
maximum  time  limit  set.  Having  taken  to  heart  the  scien- 
tific findings  that  chronological  age  and  physical  and  men- 
tal age  and  capacity  do  not  always  jibe,  these  companies 
have  found  ways  of  profiting  by  the  experience  of  older 
men  who  are  still  capable  and  useful  at  retirement  age, 
while  providing  some  means  of  support  for  those  long 
time  employes  for  whom  they  can  no  longer  make  a  place. 

In  order  to  solve  the  problem  of  Mike,  who  wants  to 
continue  working  even  though  he  is  not  able  to  keep  up 
with  the  other  men,  some  companies  insist  that  every  man 
who  wants  to  remain  on  the  job  after  65,  periodically 
must  pass  before  a  retirement  board.  At  a  large  New  York 
utilities  company,  currently  experimenting  with  a  selective 
system,  the  board  is  composed  of  the  personnel  m.m.i-i  r, 
the  company  doctor,  and  the  head  of  the  department  in 
which  the  employe  works.  The  man's  employment  fate 
is  decided  on  the  basis  of  his  performance  record,  the  re- 
sults of  a  medical  examination,  and  other  relevant  factors. 

Some  companies  do  not  bring  up  the  question  of  re- 
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tirement  unless  the  employe  himself  requests  it  or  his 
foreman  or  supervisor  becomes  dissatisfied  with  his  per- 
formance. Such  policies  emanate  from  the  theory  that  men 
beyond  retirement  age  who  are  doing  their  jobs  well 
should  not  be  asked  to  pass  medical  tests  not  required  of 
other  workers.  A  large  tool-making  concern  in  Cleveland 
provides  a  medical  service  for  all  men  over  fifty.  Examin- 
ations, however,  are  voluntary  and  their  results  kept  en- 
tirely confidential  by  the  doctor,  unless  the  employe  re- 
quests their  use  in  support  of  early  retirement.  While  they 
are  never  used  to  force  a  person  to  retire,  often  the  facts 
they  reveal  to  the  man  himself  and  their  interpretation  by 
the  physician  are  persuasive.  Because  the  management 
realizes  that  the  effectiveness  of  this  system  would  be  com- 
pletely undermined  if  its  doctors  were  used  to  "testify"  in 
an  involuntary  retirement  case,  it  asks  for  medical  exami- 
nations from  entirely  different  doctors  when  a  man's  per- 
formance begins  to  indicate  his  inability  to  carry  on. 

Some  firms  with  an  automatic  retirement  age  in  their 
policy  have  waived  it  for  the  time  being,  presumably  be- 
cause of  personnel  shortages.  Thus  the  Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing  Company,  with  68  as  the  compulsory  re- 
tirement age,  has  postponed  the  operation  of  this  provision 
until  January  1,  1954.  Under  the  retirement  program,  cov- 
ering 37,000  people,  provided  for  in  its  fifteen  labor  con- 
tracts with  eight  separate  unions— CIO,  AFL,  and  inde- 
pendent—voluntary retirement  can  begin  at  65,  but  so 
far  few  men  have  taken  advantage  of  this  except  for 
reasons  of  health.  At  one  plant,  however,  2,000  employes 
remain  uncovered  because  of  the  refusal  of  a  local  of  the 
United  Farm  Equipment  and  Metal  Workers,  UE,  to 
accept  the  pension  plan. 


w, 


HATEVER    THIS    UNIONS   REASONS    FOR    ITS    STAND,    IT    IS 

surely  atypical,  for  union  pressure  for  company  financed 
pension  plans  has  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  rise 
in  retirement  programs  since  the  war.  Moreover,  union  at- 
titudes are  frequently  blamed  for  management's  tendency 
to  look  with  favor  on  automatic  systems.  Management 
sometimes  maintains  that  the  unions'  mistrust  of  anything 
smacking  of  individual  preference  in  the  treatment  of  errT- 

A  pre-retirement  seminar  at  an  Esso  Standard  Oil  Company  plant 


ployes  and  their  insistence  on  seniority  rights  put  older 
men  in  line  for  promotions  to  jobs  younger  men  can 
more  suitably  handle,  and  keep  men  with  waning  capac- 
ities on  the  force  when  retrenchment  lay-offs  are  necessary 
—difficulties  which  can  be  somewhat  mitigated  by  the 
establishment  of  an  automatic  retirement  age.  At  the  same 

time,  unions  are  sometimes  accused  of  the  opposite  sin 

indifference  to  work  opportunities  for  their  older  mem- 
bers in  a  preoccupation  with  making  way  for  the  young. 
Such  generalizations  are,  however,  unfair,  for  unions 
like  people  have  individuality  in  approach,  attitude,  and 
aims.    A  specific  union's  reaction  to  a  retirement  plan  de- 
pends on  its  maturity,  leadership,  and  experience;  the  ma- 
turity and  leadership  of  the  management  with  which  it 
is  dealing;  and  the  economic  state  of  the  industry  in  which 
it   is   operating.     Certainly,   instances  have   occurred   in 
which  management  has  abandoned  selective  retirement 
systems  in  favor  of  a  compulsory  age  because  of  becoming 
bogged  down  in  union  grievances  and  arbitration  cases. 
Nevertheless,  some  large  unions  which  have  made  the 
strongest  drives  for  pension  plans  maintain  that  they  have 
little  taste  for  compulsory  systems  and  have  accepted  plans 
with  automatic  retirement  provisions  in  most  of  their 
contracts  only  because  they  regard  them  as  better  than 
nothing.    The  union's  answer  to  the  employer's  fear  of 
having  his  "selective"  decisions  challenged  is  a  joint  labor- 
management  committee  to  decide  all  cases  involving  in- 
voluntary retirement.  The  United  Automobile  Workers  of 
America,  and  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America, 
both    CIO,    report    that    where   such    joint    committees 
exist,  retirement  cases  rarely,  if  ever,  are  sent  to  arbitration. 
They  have  found  through  experience  that  where  both  la- 
bor and  management  are  willing  to  accept  ability  to  per- 
form as  the  criterion  of  whether  a   man  can  continue 
working,  they  can  come  to  agreement  in  individual  cases. 
Both  these  unions  have  achieved  a  pattern  in  the  pen- 
sion provisions  of  their  contracts  which  represents  some- 
thing of  a  compromise  between  a  selective  and  a  com- 
pulsory retirement  system,  as  well  as  between  the  union's 
wish  to  have  a  say  in  all  retirement  cases  and  manage- 
ment's desire  to  have  the  last  word.    Though  there  are 
differences  in  individual  contracts,  under  the  typical  Tex- 
tile Workers'   arrangement,  65  is  the 
age  at  which  a  pension  becomes  avail- 
able if  the  employe  wishes  to  retire. 
From  65  to  68,  he  alone  decides  whether 
or  not  he  will  remain  on  the  job.    Be- 
tween the  ages  of  68  and  72,  however, 
he  must  apply  each  year  for  permis- 
sion to  continue  working,  his  eligibility 
being  determined  in   the  light  of  his 
work  record  by  a  joint  union-manage- 
ment committee.    After  72  the  decision 
is  management's  alone. 

The  autoworkers  have  a  similar  ar- 
rangement and  wider  coverage.  Their 
contracts  also  call  for  early  retirement 
for  disability  only,  with  the  decision 
made  by  the  labor-management  com- 
mittee on  the  basis  of  medical  reports 
from  a  community  diagnostic  clinic. 
Early  retirements  for  reasons  other  than 
total  disability  can  also  be  applied  for 
from  the  age  of  60,  with  the  employe 
receiving  a  reduced  pension  unless 
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the  retirement  was  initiated  by  management. 

While  the  UAW  and  TWU  put  themselves  on  record 
as  against  compulsory  retirement,  they  admit  to  "accepting 
the  facts  of  life" — allowing  a  loosening  of  seniority 
where  pensions  are  available,  and  recognizing  the  social 
pressure  for  retirements  instead  of  lay-offs  in  slack  times. 

Some  other  unions  with  large  proportions  of  older 
workers  in  their  membership  have  taken  a  stronger  stand 
toward  keeping  the  aging  worker  on  the  job  through  spe- 
cial clauses  in  their  contracts.  The  International  Typo- 
graphical Union,  AFL,  egged  on  by  its  own  by-laws,  will 
accept  involuntary  retirement  only  on  the  basis  of  a  com- 
petency test,  while  many  contracts  of  the  building  trade 
unions  require  that  one  out  of  every  five  or  so  men 
be  over  55,  or  some  other  specific  age. 


w, 


HILE  OLD  BILL  MAY  BE  SPRY  AS  A  40-YEAR-OLD  AS  HE 
approaches  70,  the  fact  remains  that  most  people  do  slow 
down  as  they  grow  older,  while  their  sight  and  hearing 
are  apt  to  lose  some  sharpness.  Pointing  out  that  these 
things  happen  sooner  in  some  people  than  in  others  will 
probably  not  alter  an  employer's  preference  for  a  young 
group  of  workers  when  his  output  depends  on  speed  and 
awareness.  But  if  generalizations  are  to  be  made,  special 
attributes  can  also  be  listed  for  the  aging — loyalty,  ex- 
perience, judgment,  stability.  In  fact,  some  employers  re- 
gard these  qualities  as  so  essential  to  their  operations  that 
they  offer  aging  employes  incentives  to  stay  on. 

At  the  Cleveland  tool-making  concern  mentioned 
earlier,  pensions  are  paid  in  addition  to  the  wage  or  salary 
if  the  employe  keeps  on  working  after  he  is  65.  Else- 
where, a  huge  glass-manufacturing  industry,  which  in- 
augurated a  collectively  bargained  pension  plan  three 
years  ago,  allows  pension  credits  to  accumulate  after  re- 
tirement age  at  a  pace  which  encourages  continued  em- 
ployment. In  England  and  Denmark,  where  workers  are 
in  short  supply,  the  governments  have  adopted  incentive 
systems  which  sweeten  old  age  insurance  benefits  for 
eligible  persons  who  keep  on  working. 

Since  voluntary  retirements  for  reasons  other  than 
health  account  for  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  growing 
proportion  of  elderly  persons  who  have  dropped  out  of 
the  labor  market  in  this  country,  the  need  here  for 
dangling  special  prizes  to  persuade  the  aging  individual 
to  stay  on  the  job  might  be  questioned.  Some  economists 
are  beginning  to  wonder  whether  it  would  not  be  more 
effective  to  offer  something  enticing  to  industry,  where 
the  real  reluctance  hampering  employment  among  the 
aging  exists.  Professor  Slichter  has  suggested  a  scheme 
through  which  the  government  would  reimburse  an  em- 
ployer for  the  "loss"  incurred  in  keeping  on  a  man  over 
65  at  a  salary  he  can  no  longer  fully  earn.  This  economist 
points  out  that  the  community  would  be  better  off  paying 
a  company  $500  as  the  difference  between  the  $3,000  an 
old  employe  receives  and  the  $2,500  he  earns,  than  it  would 
in  allowing  him  to  be  retired  to  complete  unproductive- 
ness while  continuing  to  consume  a  $1,500  portion  of  the 
community's  yearly  product.  Because  of  the  difficulty  of 
determining  the  exact  loss  per  person,  he  suggests  a  uni- 
form government  subsidy  to  employers  of  25  percent  of 
the  annual  earnings  of  every  worker  over  68. 

Harland  Fox  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  proposes 
another  form  of  government  incentive  to  employers — the 
provision  of  testing  and  job  analysis  services  incidental  to 


reassignment.  These  services,  he  suggests,  might  be 
offered  to  all  the  industrial  enterprises  of  a  communitv 
through  the  state  employment  service. 

Many  conscientious  employers  have  long  struggled  with 
the  problem  of  where  and  how  to  use  the  "old  faithfuls" 
who  can  no  longer  carry  on  in  their  accustomed  jobs.  In 
some  organizations  janitor  and  maintenance  jobs  are  tra- 
ditionally reserved  for  the  old-timers,  but  difficulties  arise 
when  persons  from  higher  grade  positions  resent,  often 
along  with  their  unions,  the  loss  of  income  and  standing 
incurred  in  such  a  transfer.  Moreover,  management  is 
sometimes  uncomfortably  aware  not  only  that  there  are 
not  enough  janitor  jobs  to  go  around,  but  also  that  the 
older  person  in  question  might  be  able  to  make  a  more 
positive  contribution  in  a  more  responsible  capacity.  A 
man  whose  poor  health  prohibits  his  running  a  giant 
crane  because  the  safety  of  others  is  involved,  might  still 
be  equipped  for  an  equally  responsible  but  less  hazardous 
job  in  another  department,  and  a  switch  with  a  younger 
man  there  might  be  made  unless  departmental  seniority 
provisions  in  the  union  contract  interfere,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case.  Such  transfers,  however,  involve  the  trick  of 
knowing  exactly  what  abilities  are  required  for  each  job 
in  the  plant  in  relation  to  physical  and  mental  condition — 
a  large  order  in  an  organization  employing  thousands  of 
men  on  hundreds  of  different  kinds  of  jobs.  Mr.  Fox 
believes  that  few  companies  can  afford  this  process  with- 
out some  outside  aid,  and  hence  his  suggestion. 

Nevertheless,  some  firms  report  success  in  the  use  of 
large  numbers  of  older  workers.  The  Ithaca  Gun  Com- 
pany in  Ithaca,  New  York,  has  men  in  their  seventies  and 
eighties  carrying  out  responsible  and  necessary  functions, 
in  all  its  departments.  The  Dodge  Division  of  the  Chrys- 
ler Motor  Corporation,  on  the  other  hand,  has  set  up  a 
shop  using  older  workers  exclusively,  where  they  can 
carry  on  at  their  own  pace  without  competitive  pressure. 

Elizabeth  Breckinridge  in  a  recent  University  of  Chi- 
cago survey  of  retirement  practices  found  that  made- 
work  and  special  departments  for  the  elderly  seemed  to 
cause  more  resentment  than  other  types  of  transfer,  be- 
cause old  people  for  the  most  part  do  not  like  to  be 
segregated.  She  reports  that  individual  transfer  agree- 
ments, including  changes  in  job  ratings  are  often  success- 
fully worked  out  with  unions.  Her  inquiries  indicated 
that  companies  seem  to  face  more  difficulty  in  transferring 
executive  personnel  than  hourly  workers,  and  that  many 
firms  with  flexible  retirement  policies  for  production 
workers  make  retirement  at  a  fixed  age  mandatory  for 
executives.  A  few,  however,  do  the  opposite,  retaining 
executives  as  consultants,  but  being  rigid  about  the  retire- 
ment of  other  workers. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Fund  study  bears  out  Mrs. 
Breckinridge's  findings  on  executives,  for  67  percent  of 
the  retired  executives  queried  said  they  had  left  work  be- 
cause of  reaching  a  mandatory  retirement  age,  as  com- 
pared to  48  percent  of  the  production  workers.  Poor 
health,  however,  was  a  greater  factor  in  the  wage  earners' 
retirement,  having  determined  the  retirement  of  35  per- 
cent of  those  covered  in  the  inquiry. 


W, 


HETHER   GOOD   OR  BAD   FOR  THE  ECONOMY   AS   A    WHOLE. 

retirement  is  a  fact  confronting  many  an  individual  to 
whom  it  may  seem  to  have  little  more  reality  than  knowl- 
edge of  how  much  his  pension  will  be.  Even  persons  in 
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companies  with  flexible  retirement  systems  face  the  strong 
possibility  that  whether  or  not  they  safely  pass  retirement 
age,  they  eventually  will  be  "selected"  for  retirement. 
Whether  living  on  even  a  handsomely  adequate  pension 
will  be  a  boon  or  a  menace  to  the  individual  concerned 
depends  in  large  measure  on  that  person's  ability  to  ac- 
cept change  as  opportunity  rather  than  catastrophe. 

Personnel  managers,  labor  leaders,  doctors,  and  others 
who  have  dealt  with  numbers  of  retirees  attest  to  the  fact 
that  too  often  retirement  means  tragedy  to  the  person  who 
has  worked  long  and  hard  most  of  his  life,  because  with- 
out his  job  the  days  hold  nothing  but  emptiness.  To  many 
a  person  who  has  known  for  years  that  he  must  one  day 
retire,  the  actual  fact  of  retirement  still  comes  as  a  shock 
because  inwardly  he  has  refused  to  believe  it. 

While  the  individual  himself  has  the  most  to  do  with 
the  way  in  which  he  will  meet  change,  industries,  com- 
munities, and  educational  organizations  are  beginning  to 
recognize  responsibilities  for  trying  to  avert  personal 
tragedy  in  retirement.  Their  efforts  for  the  most  part 
take  the  form  of  helping  people  to  recognize  the  possi- 
bilities of  life  in  retirement  and  to  prepare  well  in  ad- 
vance for  an  active  and  useful  existence  in  their  retired 
years.  By  personal  and  group  counseling,  formal  educa- 
tional courses,  and  the  distribution  of  literature,  they  try 
to  get  the  approaching  retiree  to  take  a  look  at  the  prob- 
lems of  retirement — living  on  a  reduced  income,  filling  in 
time  with  a  sense  of  purpose,  keeping  up  with  old  friends 
and  making  new  ones,  deciding  where  to  live — in  relation 
to  the  possibilities  of  developing  potentialities  and  carrying 
out  projects  there  was  never  time  for  before.  In  addition, 
a  few  universities  have  undertaken  research  projects  in  an 
effort  to  find  out  what  really  makes  for  happy  retirement. 


T 


HESE    EFFORTS    IN    ANY    DELIBERATE    SENSE    ARE    STILL    IN 

their  beginning  stages.  They  have  appeared  mainly  in 
large  corporations  where  retirement  at  a  set  age  is  ex- 
pected, if  not  entirely  compulsory,  notable  among  them 
the  Esso  Standard  Oil  Company,  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany (N.J.),  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  the  Allis- 
Chalmers  Manufacturing  Company. 

At  the  Allis-Chalmers  home  plant  in  Milwaukee  pre- 
retirement counseling  involves  the  services  of  a  variety 
of  experts — a  lawyer,  a  veteran's  counselor,  a  housing  aid, 
and  a  personal  counselor  ready  to  give  help  on  general, 
psychological,  and  marital  problems.  Welfare  represen- 
tatives call  on  former  employes  regularly  after  retire- 
ment to  keep  them  in  touch  with  the  company  and  to  find 
out  whether  they  need  help  of  any  kind.  An  "Old  Timers 
Club"  meets  at  the  company  clubhouse  with  a  program  of 
movies,  picnics,  speeches,  card  games,  and  "just  talk." 

A  few  companies  are  making  efforts  to  lessen  the  shock 
of  retirement  by  easing  their  old-timers  out  gradually 
through  reduced  work  periods.  At  the  Wrigley  Chew- 
ing Gum  Company  persons  who  continue  on  the  job  after 
65  must  take  a  month's  leave  of  absence  the  first  year, 
two  months  the  second  year  and  so  on. 

The  University  of  Michigan  was  the  pioneer  in  educa- 
tional circles  in  accepting  a  responsibility  for  helping  peo- 
ple to  learn  how  to  retire.  For  the  past  few  years  its  ex- 
tension service  has  offered  a  series  of  discussions  on  the 
subject,  attracting  "students"  from  19  to  90.  A  University 
of  Chicago  course  provides  for  individual  consultation, 
discussion,  and  study  in  problems  of  health,  nutrition,  em- 


ployment, financial  planning,  use  of  leisure  time,  participa- 
tion in  social  and  community  life,  spiritual  resources  and  a 
mature  philosophy.  Cleveland  College  offers  a  similar 
course. 

Los  Angeles,  with  its  high  proportion  of  retired  people, 
provides  an  extensive  educational  program  for  and  about 
older  people  through  evening  courses  in  its  city  schools 
focusing  on  such  topics  as:  foundations  for  enriched  liv- 
ing; health;  managing  personal  affairs;  the  "new  look" 
in  foods;  psychological  aspects  of  aging;  hobbies. 

At  least  one  union,  the  International  Ladies'  Garment 
Workers'  Union,  AFL,  has  been  giving  some  considera- 
tion to  helping  its  members  prepare  for  retirement.  Be- 
fore getting  its  program  under  way,  however,  the  ILGWU 
is  awaiting  the  results  of  a  study  of  its  members  who 
have  already  retired  or  are  approaching  retirement,  being 
conducted  by  the  Institute  of  Psychological  Research, 
Columbia  University. 


UNIONS,  HOWEVER,  TEND  TO  LOOK  WITH  A  JAUNDICED 

eye  on  efforts  to  prepare  people  for  retirement,  particularly 
those  undertaken  by  management.  They  contend  that 
management's  efforts  to  "prepare"  are  sometimes  efforts  to 
"persuade"  and  that  nobody  would  suffer  from  retirement 
shock  if  he  were  allowed  to  keep  on  working.  They  tend 
to  take  the  view  of  those  who  believe  that  the  country 
would  not  have  to  worry  about  a  "retirement  problem" 
in  spite  of  the  growth  of  pension  programs  if  two  major 
problems  could  be  solved  for  the  aging — the  maintenance 
of  health  and  provision  of  employment  opportunities. 

Indications  that  these  problems  will  be  attacked  with 
increasing  vigor  in  the  not  too  distant  future  can  be 
found  in  the  growing  interest  in  the  aging  throughout  the 
country.  Five  years  ago  New  York  State  gave  the  first 
sign  of  recognition  that  the  population's  age  shift  might 
call  for  official  study  and  consideration,  when  it  created 
the  Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Problems  of  the 
Aging.  Gradually  other  states  have  been  following  suit 
either  with  the  creation  of  legislative  committees  or  com- 
missions, or  the  holding  of  governor-sponsored  statewide 
conferences,  among  them:  Illinois,  North  Carolina,  Con- 
necticut, Michigan,  Florida,  and  California. 

Two  years  ago  the  federal  government  gave  a  boost 
to  this  movement  by  calling  a  National  Conference  on  the 
Aging  in  Washington,  D.  C.  (See  "Magna  Carta  for  the 
Aging,"  by  Marion  Robinson,  The  Survey,  September 
1950.)  This  conference  followed  the  New  York  State 
committee's  lead  in  placing  major  emphasis  on  prob- 
lems of  employment.  The  National  Social  Welfare  As- 
sembly's National  Committee  on  the  Aging,  a  voluntary 
committee  representative  of  a  variety  of  interests,  has  also 
put  employment  among  the  top  priorities  for  its  considera- 
tion. Last  January,  along  with  the  MacGregor  Fund  of 
Michigan,  the  committee  sponsored  a  conference  on  re- 
tirement where  75  industrialists,  union  leaders,  and  ex- 
perts in  social  research,  spent  three  days  discussing  the 
pros  and  cons  of  selective  and  voluntary  systems. 

Much  of  the  activity  toward  maintaining  the  aging 
in  the  stream  of  life  is  still  in  the  talk  stage.  But  talk  is  a 
necessary  first  step,  and  shows  an  encouraging  awareness 
that  the  older  person  is  both  a  human  being  and  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  body  social  who  cannot  be  laid  aside 
like  a  piece  of  worn-out  machinery  without  great  detri- 
ment to  himself  and  to  society  as  a  whole. 
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Her  Work  Is  Play 


The  story  of  Grace  Walker,  who  turned  her  dramatic  talent  and  training  from  the 
theater  to  the  more  vital  stage  of  creative  recreation  for  children  and  grown-ups 

MARION  ROBINSON 


IT  WAS  A  COLD  WINTER  EVENING,  AND  THE  THIRTY-ODD  MEN 
and  women  who  straggled  into  the  bare  meeting  hall  in 
a  little  Westchester  County  town  about  an  hour  out  of 
New  York  City  looked  something  less  than  enthusiastic 
about  the  prospect  ahead  of  them.  They  had  spent  their 
working  day  leading  recreation  programs  for  children  and 
teen-agers  in  agencies  and  centers  all  over  the  county. 
Now  these  volunteers  and  professionals  had  come  for 
more  of  the  same,  a  demonstration  of  something  called 
"creative  recreation."  A  busman's  holiday  for  them,  I 
thought  resignedly,  and  a  freak  assignment  for  me. 

But  that  was  the  last  dull  moment  of  the  evening.  Into 
the  room  swept  a  graceful,  laughing  woman  who,  in  the 
next  three  hours,  without  a  prop  or  a  printed  line,  coaxed 
and  lured  us  into  a  dozen  imaginary  situations,  each  an 
emotional  experience  in  which  we  shed  all  the  fatigue 
and  boredom  of  everyday  routines.  I  say  "we,"  for  when 
Grace  Walker  puts  on  a  recreation  evening,  everybody 
participates  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  spectator, 
reporter  or  no. 

"Everybody  on  your  feet,"  she  began  briskly.  "Now, 
being  creative  isn't  anything  highfaluting;  neither  is  act- 
ing. Good  acting  is  just  remembering  well  enough  to 
convey  the  way  people  do  and  say  things.  Most  of  you 
are  commuters,  so  let's  begin  by  remembering  what  you 
do  every  day  in  the  last  five  minutes  before  you  catch 
the  train." 

"No  props,"  she  warned,  when  the  girls  began  to  get 
out  their  compacts.  "Props  take  away  all  the  imagina- 
tion." Looking  into  imaginary  mirrors,  the  men  put  on 
their  ties,  the  women  fixed  their  faces. 

"Now,  you're  walking  to  the  train.  Try  to  remember 
just  how  you  walk  and  hit  the  same  rhythm."  The  bare 
walls  of  the  meeting  hall  resounded  with  hurrying  foot- 
steps as  the  group,  with  no  forward  motion,  set  a  pace. 
Suddenly,  "Stop!"  cried  Miss  Walker,  "you've  forgotten 
your  wallet.  Feel  in  your  pockets.  Look  through  your 
handbag.  No,  it  isn't  there.  .  .  .  Now  you  have  to  run 
back."  The  rhythm  changed  jerkily.  "Now  you're  run- 
ning up  the  steps  at  home.  Where  did  you  leave  it  ?  Is  it 
on  the  bureau,  the  table?  Oh,  here  it  is,  right  where  you 
left  it." 

In  the  swing  of  it  now,  we  actors  and  actresses  sighed 
with  relief  and  clutched  for  the  missing  wallet. 

"Now  you're  going  to  miss  the  train  if  you  don't  hurry. 
Back  down  the  street  as  fast  as  you  can.  Here's  the  sta- 
tion— hurry,  the  train's  in — now  it's  moving,  it's  pulling 

4- 

— By  a  former  member  of  the  staff  of  The  Survey 
who  is  now  a  free-lance  writer  in  New  York  City. 


out.  You're  at  the  steps.  You  can  make  it  after  all. 
Reach  for  it,  reach  for  it!"  Thirty-five  pairs  of  hands 
beat  the  air  frantically.  We  all  sank  exhaustedly  into  our 
seats.  None  of  us  would  have  been  at  all  surprised  to 
find  ourselves  on  the  8:02,  commuter's  pass  in  hand! 

As  the  evening  progressed  we  laughed  at  ourselves  and 
each  other  and  forgot  to  be  self-conscious,  while  our  "crea- 
tive recreation  leader"  had  us  oh-ing  and  ah-ing  at  the 
antics  of  three  birds  (imaginary,  of  course)  that  kept  fly- 
ing away  from  their  perch  and  then  flying  back;  lifting 
pails  full  to  the  brim  with  boiling  water  ("Be  careful  now, 
don't  spill  a  drop,  don't  burn  yourself");  yawning  and 
stretching  to  the  rhythm  of  "The  Black  Cat,"  a  simple 
ditty. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  recreation  leaders'  notebooks,  Miss 
Walker  stopped  from  time  to  time  to  analyze  what  she 
was  doing  or  to  point  up  an  idea.  "We  must  keep  that 
creative  imagination  alive,  especially  in  a  world  like  ours," 
she  told  them.  "We're  all  born  with  it,  but  as  we  grow 
older  we  forget  how  to  use  it.  By  the  time  a  person  gets 
to  our  age,  he's  almost  impossible!  A  good  recreation 
leader  puts  opportunities  in  people's  way  to  bring  out 
this  capacity  to  create." 


T, 


HIS  IS  THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  WALKER,  AND  SHE  HAS 

been  stumping  the  country  with  it  for  eight  years,  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  National  Recreation  Association. 
In  scores  of  cities  and  towns  she  has  helped  groups  write 
and  put  on  their  own  dramatic  productions,  and  to  get 
more  creative  fun  out  of  their  regular  recreation  pro- 
grams. Sheaves  of  fan  letters  and  newspaper  clippings 
pouring  into  the  Association's  offices  in  New  York  City 
mark  her  progress  from  city  to  city  when  she  is  on  the 
road,  for  there  is  something  about  her  simple  philosophy 
that  appeals  alike  to  participants  and  professionals. 

Creative  recreation  is  really  a  point  of  view,  and  recrea- 
tion itself  is  anything  you  enjoy,  says  this  dynamic  young 
woman,  who  adds  that,  for  example,  cooking  can  be  a 
chore  to  many  but  to  her  it  is  a  favorite  recreation.  The 
point  of  the  whole  thing  is  to  have  fun.  "It's  too  bad,  but 
people  in  our  day  and  age  have  forgotten  the  best  ways  of 
having  fun."  She  is  a  one-woman  protest  against  this  re- 
grettable development  in  our  civilization.  In  an  era  of 
grim  reality,  she  throws  all  her  energy  into  making  people 
rediscover  their  childhood  capacity  for  imagination  and 
healthy  fantasy.  In  an  age  of  spectator  entertainment,  she 
manages  somehow  to  get  people  of  every  age,  shape,  and 
size  to  put  their  all  into  an  improvised  drama,  borrowed 
from  the  classics  or  made  up  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
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by  a  group  that  is  "in  the  groove." 

For  all  the  apparent  simplicity  of  her  approach,  there 
are  both  depth  and  soundness  in  her  educational  ideas.  "It 
is  through  experience  that  people  learn,"  she  says,  "there- 
fore in  teaching,  we  must  give  experience.  And  since 
modern  psychology  teaches  us  that  we  tend  to  forget 
the  unpleasant,  let  us  make  the  experience  pleasurable, 
childishly  joyous." 

One  of  her  interesting  ideas  is  that  "everytime  you  lose 
yourself  in  portraying  another  person,  or  in  re-creating 
that  portrayal,  you  broaden  your  own  personality."  A 
gifted  story  teller,  she  uses  this  talent  to  help  her  pupils 
along.  As  she  teaches  the  steps  of  the  stately  procession, 
"Greensleeves,"  which  originated  in  the  court  of  Elizabeth 
I,  she  reproduces  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  life  of  that 
gallant  day — the  dignity  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  court,  the  pride  of  the  English  "whose  ships  on  the 
high  seas  have  now  defeated  the  Spanish  Armada."  As 
she  talks,  one  finds  that  what  seemed  to  a  twentieth 
century  American  a  restrained  conventional  form  has  be- 
come an  experience  in  regal  grace. 

This  attractive  Virginia-born  woman,  daughter  of  one 
of  the  most  famous  "poor-man's"  lawyers  in  the  South, 
still  finds  herself  surprised  at  the  life  her  talents  have 
evolved  for  her.  Hers  is  by  no  means  the  story  of  an 
underprivileged  child  in  a  minority  group.  After  graduat- 
ing from  Emerson  College  in  Boston,  she  studied  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Dramatic  Art  in  London,  and  the 
School  of  International  Studies  in  Geneva,  and  then  em- 
barked on  an  acting  career  in  this  country.  Between  en- 
gagements, she  taught  singing  and  drama  in  a  Boston 
settlement  house.  It  was  here  she  realized  that  her  equip- 
ment for  a  career  as  an  actress  could  be  used  to  help  other 
people  get  more  out  of  life  for  themselves.  Starting  with 
teaching  beauty-starved  youngsters  how  to  develop  their 
own  inner  resources,  she  went  on  to  discover  that  not  only 
the  disadvantaged  need  this  help.  Frankly  influenced! 
by  the  example  of  her  father,  who  very  early  decided  to 
use  his  skill  and  education  for  service  to  others  as  well  as 
for  the  advancement  of  his  own  career,  she  took  the  idea 
more  and  more  seriously  as  she  went  along. 


A      OLLOWING    A    TWO-YEAR    TOUR    OF    DUTY    IN    THE    FORMAL 

academic  surroundings  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  she  re- 
turned to  Boston  and,  deliberately  reversing  career  and 
hobby,  took  a  full  time  job  in  the  Community  House. 
Her  professional  work  with  the  Little  Theater  was  rele- 
gated to  an  after-hours  project. 

Similar  jobs  followed,  and  a  few  years  later,  working 
as  a  staff  member  at  Phyllis  Wheatley  House,  a  neighbor- 
hood center  for  Negro  youngsters  in  Minneapolis,  she  be- 
gan to  put  her  ideas  into  practice  on  a  larger  scale.  With 
the  cooperation  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  agen- 
cies such  as  the  local  YWCA,  she  organized  a  cultural 
program  in  .which  thousands  of  Negro  children  and 
youths  took  part.  After  one  dramatic  performance,  Miss 
Walker's  doors  were  stormed  by  a  delegation  of  white  stu- 
dents from  the  University  who  begged  to  be  admitted  as 
members  of  the  group. 

Miss  Walker  makes  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  she  loves 
to  work  with  children,  because  "they  are  wide  open  to 
creativeness."  The  child  up  to  the  age  of  seven  can 
create  anything  for  himself,  she  says,  for  his  imagination 
is  fluid  and  free.  Then  he  begins  to  need  other  people — 


children  or  adults — to  play  with  him  in  order  to  sustain 
the  imaginative  effect.  "The  truth  is  that  from  the  age  of 
eight  on,  we  begin  to  'jell,'  "  she  sighs,  "and  from  thirteen 
on  we  get  less  and  less  creative,  unless  we're  lucky  enough 
to  have  interests  or  activities  that  keep  our  inner  capacities 
open  and  alive."  She  feels  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
for  every  child  to  establish  early  in  life  a  "channel  of 
creativity,"  through  his  natural  interest  or  skill  in  music, 
art,  dancing,  photography,  or  almost  any  medium.  She 
believes  this  gives  him  a  way  of  expressing  creative  im- 
pulses and  ideas  which  will  stave  off  the  "hardening 
process,"  and  keep  him  a  more  alive  person.  This,  she 
adds  earnestly,  is  education  in  the  best  sense,  for  it  really 
means  growth  of  personality. 

Children  are  emotionally  very  quick  to  understand,  she 

says,  and  to  translate 
that  understanding  in- 
to acting.  Her  plan  is 
to  tell  a  story  first,  so 
that  the  children  know 
the  outline  and  have 
a  feeling  for  the  at- 
mosphere in  which  the 
action  takes  place. 
Then  comes  a  "confer- 
ference  period"  in 
which  children  decide 
how  they  will  act  out 
the  story,  talking 
freely  about  the  feel- 
ings which  various 
characters  have  and 

Chidnoff  and  National  Recreation  Assn.  the    reasons    for    them. 

GRACE  WALKER  ("Always  keep  the 

emphasis  on  feelings 

for  this  is  what  behavior  comes  from,"  she  tells  her  fellow- 
players.)  Cinderella's  jealous  stepsisters,  Snow  White's 
ugly  stepmother,  and  other  colorful  characters  from  child- 
hood literature  come  in  for  analysis  before  the  play 
goes  on.  Children  love  to  discuss  why  people  act  the 
way  they  do,  reports  Miss  Walker.  With  this  kind  of 
preparation,  all  of  which  comes  under  the  head  of  "fun," 
the  acting  is  spontaneous  and  enthusiastic. 

Youngsters  enjoy  making  up  their  own  dramas,  she  has 
found,  so  she  has  sponsored  and  directed  not  only  original 
plays,  but  original  versions  of  old  plays.  She  recalls  a 
group  which  met  on  a  Sunday  evening  in  a  little  town  in 
the  Bible  belt.  "Of  course,  it  had  to  be  a  Bible  story,"  she 
explained,  "and  these  children  had  never  seen  a  play  or 
any  other  kind  of  dramatic  performance  in  their  lives. 
But  their  version  of  Solomon  making  his  decision  be- 
tween the  two  women  who  claimed  the  same  baby,  and 
the  scene  of  Moses  coming  down  from  the  mount  to  find 
the  people  worshiping  a  golden  calf,  both  had  tense  dra- 
matic effect." 

Whether  she  is  working  with  children  or  adults,  Miss 
Walker  leaves  the  choice  of  cast  to  the  group.  She  has 
found  that  on  the  whole  this  works  well,  and  that  a 
group  "is  usually  pretty  honest  and  makes  the  best  choices 
with  a  minimum  of  hurt  feelings."  The  only  serious  in- 
cident she  could  recall  was  that  of  a  young  woman  who 
insisted  on  being  the  leading  lady  and  left  in  a  huff 
when  she  was  voted  down. 

As  an  experiment,  Miss  Walker  has  carried  her  program 
into  many  different  settings.  She  has  enjoyed  work  with 
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retarded  youngsters,  rinding  them  unusually  responsive  to 
rhythm,  but  her  most  thrilling  experience  was  with  a 
group  ot  mentally  ill  patients  at  a  veterans  hospital.  "They 
did  what  others  do,  only  did  it  better,"  she  recalls.  The 
high  point  of  an  evening  there,  she  said,  was  a  group  ren- 
dition of  "The  North  Wind,"  a  mountain-climbing  poem, 
which  combines  choral  speaking  and  "climbing"  while 
seated  in  a  chair. 

There  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  this  kind  of 
program  and  the  widely  discussed  "psycho-drama,"  I 
learned.  The  latter,  according  to  Miss  Walker  "is  con- 
sciously directed  toward  therapy.  Through  discussion  and 
'role  playing,'  people  gain  insight  into  their  emotional 
difficulties.  Creative  drama  is  therapeutic,  in  a  sense,  but 
its  purpose  is  simpler — fun,  relaxation,  and  enjoyment, 
just  for  their  own  sakes." 

Though  this  talented  woman  cherishes  opportunities  to 
put  her  skills  at  the  disposal  of  "my  people,"  she  welcomes 
the  chance  to  work  with  both  white  and  mixed  groups. 
She  does  not  insist  on  interracial  planning,  but  it  pleases 
her  when  a  town  wants  to  organize  things  that  way.  "My 
aim  is  not  to  reform  people  but  to  help  them  enjoy  doing 
things  together,"  she  says.  Besides,  she  believes,  "if  people 
can  be  creative  together,  they  can't  hold  narrowness  with- 
in themselves.  Art  has  universal  feelings  and  beliefs." 
When  she  goes  into  a  town  or  an  agency  she  feels  "people's 
opinions  are  their  own  business — all  I  want  is  for  them  to 
get  as  close  to  being  themselves  as  possible,  for  then  they 
are  really  happy." 


IN  ONE  TOWN  IN  PENNSYLVANIA,  A  GROUP  REPRESENTING  A 
variety  of  races,  religions,  and  nationalities  got  Miss 
Walker  to  help  them  write  a  script  and  put  on  a  show 
which  was  such  a  success  that  it  is  now  repeated  annually. 
In  a  town  in  the  Midwest,  an  annual  interfaith  Christmas 
program  was  the  result  of  an  experiment  with  a  group 
representing  many  creeds.  Although  she  has  worked  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  she  has  never  had  to  face  an 
unpleasant  incident  because  of  her  own  race  or  because 
of  her  work  with  interracial  groups.  The  nearest  thing 
to  it  was  when  a  17-year-old  girl  was  withdrawn  from  an 
interracial  drama  circle  because  of  her  parents'  prejudices. 
The  story  spread  through  the  local  high  school  and  the 
following  day  Miss  Walker  had  a  dozen  volunteers  to  fill 
the  vacant  place. 


It  was  getting  toward  the  end  of  the  evening  when 
Miss  Walker  decided  we  were  nicely  unlimbered  and 
could  take  a  whirl  at  some  real  dramatic  acting.  We  chose 
the  apple-shooting  scene  from  "William  Tell."  Miss 
Walker  began  to  sketch  the  story:  "The  dictator  stands 
arrogantly  in  the  public  square.  You  all  hate  him  and 
everything  he  stands  for,  but  of  course  you  fear  him,  too." 
A  mild-mannered  recreation  leader,  chosen  for  the  part, 
assumed  a  stance,  looking  arrogant  as  all  get-out.  Wil- 
liam Tell,  in  real  life  the  jolly-faced  director  of  a  program 
in  a  neighboring  town,  stood  nearby  raising  and  lowering 
his  crossbow  to  "warm  up"  his  arm.  The  son,  carefully 
holding  the  imaginary  apple  on  his  head,  took  his  place 
across  the  room.  The  rest  of  us  were  townspeople  and, 
said  Miss  Walker,  "People  show  their  feelings  differently. 
Some  of  you  will  be  frightened  and  will  bow  to  the  dic- 
tator subserviently.  Some  will  bow  reluctantly.  Some 
will  pass  him,  refusing  to  bow,  or  perhaps  even  to  look-  at 
him."  Sure  enough,  swept  into  the  spirit  of  the  story, 
we  did  all  these  things.  (I  particularly  admired  the  spon- 
taneous snarl  on  the  face  of  the  townsman  next  to  me.) 
So  tense  was  the  group  that  as  the  imaginary  arrow  sang 
harmlessly  over  the  boy's  head,  splitting  the  apple,  there 
was  a  long,  quivering  sigh  of  relief. 

Crowding  around  Miss  Walker  as  the  evening  ended, 
recreation  workers  asked  rather  doubtfully,  "But  could  I 
do  this  kind  of  thing,  too?"  "Anyone  can  do  it,"  she  re- 
plied confidently,  "but  the  leader  has  to  initiate  it.  If  you're 
too  self-conscious,  the  group  knows  it  and  can't  respond. 
You  have  to  be  willing  to  look  a  little  foolish  in  a  good 
cause."  Later,  in  the  quiet  of  an  interviewing  room,  she 
tried  to  get  at  the  reason  for  self-consciousness.  "Today 
we  are  too  apt  to  judge  an  activity  by  whether  it's  useful 
or  not,"  she  said.  "We  should  take  a  lesson  from  children. 
They  don't  worry  about  things  like  that.  Why  spend 
thousands  of  dollars  having  a  psychoanalyst  help  you  re- 
gain the  self  you  abandoned  in  growing  up?  Keep  the 
child's  secret,  one  we  were  all  born  with — that  to  enjoy 
life  you  must  let  your  imagination  and  feelings  have  free 
play  in  your  everyday  life." 

Grace  Walker  and  the  scores  of  recreation  leaders  she 
trains  each  year  seem  to  be  swimming  against  the  tide  of 
modern  recreational  "inventions" — TV,  organized  sports, 
movies,  tickets  to  this  and  that.  But  take  it  from  this  re- 
porter, who  climbed  on  the  11:02  and  slept  like  a  baby  all 
the  way  back  to  New  York,  they've  got  something! 


Miracle 


DOROTHY  DE  ZOUCHE 


If  men  speak  to  mountains, 

If  they  say, 

"Remove  yourselves," 

They  will  obey. 

The  miraculous  is  born 

From  men's  undeviating  will. 

Pebble  by  pebble 

Men  remove  a  mountain: 

A  splinter  here,  a  fragment  there, 


A  rock,  a  shard,  a  small  persuasion, 
A  wedge  into  the  flint, 
A  fragment  chipped, 
A  scale  ripped  off. 

Mountains  are  removed  by  men 
In  whom  there  is  no  variableness 
Nor  shadow  cast  by  turning 
From  the  discovered  purpose. 
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ml  Martin,  Canada's  Minister  of  Health  and  Welfare, 

•esents     the    first    universal     old    age    pension    checks 

an   81 -year-old   World   War   I   veteran   and   his  wife 


FOURTEEN  MILLION  CANADIANS,  IF  THEY  AREN'T  CAREFUL, 
are  going  to  have  to  change  their  habits  of  talking 
about  social  security  on  the  North  American  continent. 
For  a  decade  or  more,  living  under  the  shadow  of  their 
150,000,000  United  States  cousins,  they  have  instinctively 
thought  of  the  "New  Deal  in  Social  Security"  as  being 
something  typically  American.  To  Canadians,  as  to  most 
Americans,  the  expression  has  been  synonymous  with  the 
monumental  Social  Security  Act  of  1935,  and  its  alpha- 
betic components  OASI,  ADC,  AB,  and  UC  have  long 
been  linked  with  forward-looking  social  welfare  planning 
of  a  kind  that  Canadians  have  wanted  to  see  in  their 
own  country. 

Now,  however,  some  Canadians  are  beginning  to  won- 
der. As  they  watch  the  unfolding  of  Canada's  new  old 
age  security  program  which  came  into  operation  in 
January  of  this  year,  and  reflect  upon  other  step-by-step 
developments  in  the  field  of  social  security  in  their  coun- 
try during  the  past  decade— The  National  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act  (1940),  The  Veterans  Charter,  The  Family 
Allowances  Act  (1944),  The  National  Health  Grants  Pro- 
gram (1948),  and  plans  now  under  way  for  an  intensive 
study  of  Health  Insurance — Canadians  are  beginning  to 
wonder  if  the  "New  Deal  in  Social  Security"  has  not,  dur- 
ing the  past  decade,  moved  northward,  and  slipped  un- 
noticed over  the  49th  parallel  to  take  fresh  roots  in  Cana- 
dian soil. 

True,  the  steps  in  Canada's  social  security  history  dur- 
ing these  past  ten  years  have  been  more  gradual  than  spec- 
tacular. They  have  carried  none  of  the  tradition-shatter- 
ing impact  of  the  all-in-one  Social  Security  Act  of  1935  in 
the  United  States.  But  as  the  pieces  of  the  social  security 
pattern  have  been  fitted  into  place,  it  has  become  apparent 
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that  a  new  deal  in  social  security  has,  in  fact,  been  taking 
place  "north  of  the  border,"  fully  as  significant  for  Canada 
as  the  New  Deal  of  the  1930's  in  the  United  States. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  throughout  his  lifetime  ar 
intimate  friend  and  neighbor  of  Canada.  For  many  year! 
his  summer  home  was  at  Campobello  in  the  Province  oi 
New  Brunswick.  Canadians  in  all  walks  of  life  lovec 
him  and  regarded  him  almost  unanimously  as  theii 
"favorite  President."  He  in  turn  looked  upon  Canada  a; 
"a  second  home."  Perhaps,  therefore,  it  is  not  unfitting 
for  some  Canadian  students  of  social  welfare  to  dwell 
upon  the  thought  that  Roosevelt's  deep  concern  for  socia 
justice,  his  delight  in  bold  imaginative  approaches  to  socia 
welfare  problems  have  in  the  years  since  his  death  founc 
a  second  home  in  that  country  which,  next  to  his  own 
he  probably  loved  better  than  any  other  place  on  earth. 

One  thing  at  least  is  certain.  Canada,  after  lagging  in 
the  formulation  of  social  welfare  plans  adequate  to  the 
lessons  of  the  depression,  has  moved  forward  since  194C 
with  giant  strides. 

Certain  it  is,  too,  that  the  social  welfare  programs  de- 
veloped for  Canadian  conditions  have  not  been  mere 
slavish  imitations  of  established  patterns  in  other  coun- 
tries. Original  in  design,  comprehensive  in  sweep, 
national  in  coverage,  they  represent  efforts  to  profit  from 
the  experience  of  other  countries,  but  to  develop  patterns 
especially  suited  to  Canadian  needs. 
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OST  IMPORTANT  OF   ALL,   THERE  CAN   BE   NO   DOUBT  THAT 

the  major  programs  so  far — Unemployment  Insurance,  the 
Veterans  Charter,  Family  Allowances,  the  National 
Health  Program,  and  Universal  Old  Age  Pensions — have 
met  with  wide  support  and  acceptance.  No  political  con- 
trovery  swirls  around  these  foundation  stones  of  Canada's 
social  security  edifice.  The  records  of  parliamentary  de- 
bates reveal  that  the  newest  undertaking,  universal  old 
age  pensions  for  all  persons  over  seventy,  passed  the  four- 
party  262-member  House  of  Commons  and  102-member 
Senate  with  but  a  single  dissenting  vote.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  family  allowances  program  of  1944  which  now 
issues  2,000,000  checks  each  month  to  families  of  nearly 
4,500,000  Canadian  children.  Each  of  these  programs  costs 
the  Canadian  taxpayer  annually  between  $300,000,000  and 
$400,000,000,  the  United  States  equivalent  in  terms  of  popu- 
lation of  an  expenditure  of  over  $7,000,000,000  a  year. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  the  specific  methods  (and  there 
is  still  the  occasional  lone  voice  in  the  Wilderness  crying 
against  them),  no  one  who  knows  the  Canadian  scene  can 
doubt  that  the  programs  now  in  operation  are  founded 
on  solid  public  support.  Regardless  of  what  political 
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party  may  be  in  power  in  the  future,  Canadians  are  sure 
that  while  each  government  may  tinker  and  amend,  none 
will  alter  their  fundamental  outlines. 

The  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  passed  in  1940, 
represented  the  first  successful  effort,  apart  from  veterans 
egislation,  to  administer  an  important  social  security 
measure  on  a  national  basis.  Up  to  that  time,  constitu- 
tional difficulties,  tradition,  and  set  organizational  pat- 
terns had  laid  responsibility  for  social  welfare  and  health 
almost  exclusively  upon  the  provinces.  By  a  1940  amend- 
ment to  Canada's  Constitution,  the  federal  government 
obtained  for  the  first  time  jurisdiction  in  this  field. 

V^ANADA'S  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  LEGISLATION  DEALS 
essentially  with  the  same  problem  as  the  familiar  measures 
of  the  various  states.  The  difference  is  that  in  Canada  the 
Drogram  is  administered  directly  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment on  a  nationwide  basis.  The  relative  merits  of 
:ederal  versus  state  administration  of  unemployment  com- 
Densation  have,  of  course,  long  been  debated  in  the  United 
States.  Canadians,  after  watching  for  five  years  the  forty- 
eight  or  more  state  unemployment  compensation  programs 
in  the  USA,  came  to  the  thankful  conclusion  that  they 
were  indeed  blessed  in  having  only  ten  provincial  govern- 
ments. Even  at  that,  ten  separate  schemes  did  not  seem 
the  answer.  The  result :  one  nationwide  plan  administered 
through  regional  and  local  offices  across  the  country.  This 
seems  to  Canadians  a  simpler,  tidier,  and  more  flexible 
arrangement  than  that  which  prevails  in  "the  States." 

The  unemployment  insurance  scheme  in  Canada  runs 
along  fairly  orthodox  and  familiar  lines.  It  follows  the  tra- 
ditional social  insurance  pattern  to  a  greater  extent  than 
any  other  program  in  Canada.  Contributions  are  col- 
ected  from  employes  and  employers  in  approximately 
equal  amounts  and  the  federal  government  adds  out  of 
ts  general  revenues,  an  amount  equal  to  one  fifth  of 
these  combined  contributions.  Benefits  are  paid  out  of 
:he  Unemployment  Insurance  Fund  on  a  ratio  roughly 
equivalent  to  one  day's  benefit  for  each  five  days  of  re- 
corded contributions. 

Solidly  established  after  eleven  years  of  operating  ex- 
perience and  protected  by  an  accumulated  reserve  of 
1700,000,000  built  up  in  the  period  of  the  fullest  employ- 
ment in  Canada's  history,  the  Act  stands  today  as  a  bul- 
wark of  economic  security  for  over  3,000,000  workers  and 
their  families.  It  has  passed  the  minor  tests  of  postwar 
demobilization,  industrial  reconversion,  and  sizable  winter 
unemployment.  Each  succeeding  year  of  high  employ- 
ment provides  a  stronger  foundation  of  reserves  and  ex- 
perience to  deal,  should  the  occasion  arise,  with  the  major 


crisis  for  which  it  was  developed— large  scale  economic  de- 
pression and  mass  unemployment. 

The  Veterans  Charter  cannot  be  given  a  specific  legis- 
lative designation,  nor  a  single  date  in  time.  It  represents 
rather  the  sum  total  of  a  series  of  enactments,  mainly  be- 
tween 1943  and  1946,  which  brought  up  to  date  the  pro- 
visions of  earlier  legislation  for  veterans  of  World  War  I, 
rounding  these  out  with  supplementary  measures  to  pro- 
vide a  comprehensive,  balanced  program  of  health,  wel- 
fare, and  economic  security  for  ex-servicemen. 

Administered  by  a  separately  established  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs,  Canada's  program  for  its  veterans 
has  been  acclaimed  as  the  equal  of  any  in  the  world. 
Through  discharge  gratuities,  re-establishment  credits,  as- 
sistance in  land  settlement,  university  or  vocational  train- 
ing, housing,  and  special  life  insurance,  a  major  effort  has 
been  made  to  re-establish  the  ex-serviceman  in  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  country  in  circumstances  at  least  as 
favorable  as  he  would  have  achieved  had  he  not  entered 
military  service. 

These  programs  have  been  reinforced  by  measures  de- 
signed to  benefit  veterans  and  their  families  handicapped 
by  war  service.  Through  medical  and  hospital  treatment 
for  service-connected  disabilities,  special  rehabilitation  and 
job-finding  assistance,  and  a  generous  system  of  military 
pensions,  unemployment  insurance,  and  allowances  for 
the  needy,  many  thousands  of  veterans,  representing  the 
most  serious  problems  of  re-establishment,  have  been 
given  the  protection  designed  specifically  for  their  needs. 

In  the  peak  year  of  operation,  1946-47,  federal  disburse- 
ments for  veterans  rose  to  $605,000,000.  Expenditures  have 
dropped  sharply  since  that  time  as  the  transitional  parts  of 
the  program  have  come  to  an  end.  Expenditures  are  now 
stabilized  at  a  level  between  $200,000,000  and  $300,000,000 
annually,  thus  ranking  the  Veterans  Charter  program  as 
third  in  size  among  Canada's  federal  social  security  under- 
takings. 

In  its  measures  for  veterans  and  unemployment  insur- 
ance, Canada  followed,  in  the  main,  well-established  pat- 
terns. With  the  passage  of  the  Family  Allowances  Act  in 
1944,  however,  Canada  began  to  blaze  a  trail  of  her  own. 
In  that  year  the  federal  government,  with  hardly  a  prod 
from  public  opinion,  suddenly  came  forward  with  a  full 
scale  provision  of  family  allowances  for  every  child  in 
Canada  under  the  age  of  sixteen.  [See  "Dominion  Pay 
for  Every  Child,"  by  Kathryn  Close,  The  Survey,  May 
1949.] 

The  scheme  followed  lines  already  laid  more  modestly 
in  a  number  of  European  countries,  New  Zealand,  Aus- 
tralia, and  elsewhere;  but  up  to  then  nothing  like  it  had 
been  undertaken  or  even  contemplated  on  this  continent. 

\~)  NDER  THE  LAW,  THE  GOVERNMENT  or  ('.\\.\D\  \\  II. I.  PAY 

a  monthly  allowance  to  the  mother  of  every  child  born  in 
Canada,  or  living  in  Canada  for  a  period  of  one  year. 
The  allowance  is  payable  for  each  child  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  the  actual  amount  varying  from  $5  to  $8, 
according  to  age.  There  is  no  means  test.  There  is  no 
contribution.  The  funds  come  out  of  the  general  tax 
revenues. 

From  July  1,  1945,  when  payments  began,  to  January 
31,  1952,  Canada  paid  out  over  $1,800,000,000  in  family 
allowance  benefits.  The  annual  cost  is  currently  running 
around  $325,000,000,  equivalent  in  terms  of  population  to 
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a  USA  expenditure  of  $3,500,000,000 
annually.  Each  month  checks  are  issued 
from  ten  regional  offices  to  approxi- 
mately 2,000,000  families  on  behalf  of 
4,500,000  children— adding  about  $14  a 
month  to  the  income  of  the  average 
family. 

Conceived  in  part  as  an  economic  measure  to  maintain 
consumer  purchasing  power,  family  allowances  were  also 
intended  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  rigid  wage  struc- 
ture and  the  needs  of  larger  and  smaller  families.  Further, 
it  expressed  the  interest  of  the  nation  in  assuring  more 
nearly  equal  opportunities  for  all  Canada's  children. 
Caught  up  in  a  continuing  postwar  inflationary  spiral,  the 
program  has  not  wholly  achieved  its  objectives.  Yet  it 
remains  among  the  most  popular  of  Canada's  social 
security  measures. 

The  success  which  attended  Canada's  first  large  scale 
ventures  in  social  security  gave  powerful  stimulus  to  fur- 
ther planning  in  allied  fields.  This  was  facilitated  by  the 
creation,  at  the  time  the  family  allowances  program  was 
inaugurated,  of  a  full  fledged  Department  of  National 
Health  and  Welfare.  Since  1944,  Canada  has  had  a  full 
time  Minister  of  National  Health  and  Welfare  charged 
specifically  with  the  development  of  plans  and  undertak- 
ings designed  to  promote  the  health  and  social  well-being 
of  the  Canadian  people. 

The  psychological  value  of  such  recognition  on  the 
highest  level  of  government  cannot  be  overestimated.  It 
has  been  recognized  in  the  United  States  where  health  and 
welfare  leaders  have  been  pushing  for  years  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  department — so  far  unsuccessfully. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  in  Canada  the  existence  of  a 
full  fledged  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare  with  a 
Cabinet  post  has  greatly  stimulated  the  development  of 
new  security  measures. 

The  National  Health  Program,  launched  in  1948,  sym- 
bolizes the  new  acceptance  of  a  federal  government  re- 
sponsibility in  the  promotion  and  advancement  of  health. 
According  to  the  Prime  Minister  the  program  was  estab- 
lished as  "a  fundamental  prerequisite  of  a  nationwide 
system  of  health  insurance."  Therefore,  Americans  who 
are  accustomed  to  a  controversy  raging  around  the  sub- 
ject of  health  insurance  will  perhaps  be  surprised  that  the 
president  of  the  Canadian  Medical  Association  referred 
to  the  National  Health  Program  as  "the  most  important 
event  in  Canada's  health  history." 

The  actual  outlines  of  the  National  Health  Program  are 
not  unusual.  The  federal  government  offers  to  the 
provinces,  which  have  the  basic  administrative  responsi- 
bility in  the  field  of  health,  a  series  of  grants  designed  to 
improve,  strengthen,  and  extend  existing  health  services 
and  facilities.  For  the  most  part,  the  grants,  totaling 
$35,000,000  annually,  do  not  have  to  be  matched  by  the 
provinces.  They  include: 

1.  A  full-cost  nonrecurring  grant  to  each  province  suf- 
ficient to  pay  for  a  comprehensive  survey  of  existing  health 
services  and  facilities,  present  needs  and  future  plans. 

2.  Continuing    full-cost    annual    grants    for    approved 
projects  carried   out  under   provincial  auspices  in   public 
health  research,  general  public  health  development,  train- 
ing of  professional  health  workers  of  all  types,  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  of  crippled  children,  venereal  disease  con- 
trol,   tuberculosis    control,    prevention    and    treatment    of 
mental  illness. 


3.  Grants-in-aid  (involving  provincial  matching  funds) 
for  cancer  programs  and  for  all  types  of  hospital  con- 
struction. 

Because  of  bottlenecks  and  delays  caused  by  an  in- 
sufficiency of  trained  personnel  and  facilities,  the  provinces 
have  not  been  able  thus  far  to  use  annually  all  the  federal 
funds  available.  Nevertheless,  in  the  last  four  years  the 
federal  government  has  spent  for  health  purposes  almost 
as  much  as  in  the  70  years  of  Canada's  earlier  history. 

The  Minister  of  National  Health  and  Welfare  recently 
announced  that  Parliament  will  be  asked  to  consider  the 
establishment  this  year  of  a  Committee  on  Health  Insur- 
ance to  study  the  progress  made  to  date  and  to  recom- 
mend what  steps  the  government  should  take  next.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  will  result  in  early  Cana- 
dian action  in  regard  to  health  insurance.  The  govern- 
ment's openly  expressed  view  has  been  that  when  health 
insurance  comes,  it  should  be  developed  by  stages,  rather 
than  in  one  all-embracing,  comprehensive  sweep  as  in 
Great  Britain.  Whatever  the  decision,  the  open-minded, 
cooperative  attitude  of  the  organized  medical  profession 
in  Canada,  in  contrast  to  the  militant  opposition  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  in  the  United  States  makes 
many  Canadians  optimistic  as  to  the  prospect  of  achieving 
health  insurance  before  their  neighbors  to  the  south. 
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'ANADA'S  NEW  OLD  AGE  SECURITY,  BEGUN  ON  JANUARY  1, 
1952,  is  the  latest  and  the  most  ambitious  of  Canada's 
ventures  in  the  social  security  field.  This  new  program 
of  universal  old  age  pensions  represents  a  radical  departure 
from  the  "social  insurance"  type  of  protection  adopted 
in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  It  compares  more 
closely  to  the  pattern  followed  in  New  Zealand  and 
Sweden. 

It  began  with  a  study  made  in  1950  by  a  Joint  Commit- 
tee of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  representing  all 
political  parties.  This  involved  three  months  of  almost 
daily  sessions  and  1,300  pages  of  testimony  including  an 
exhaustive  analysis  of  the  old  age  security  programs  in  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  New  Zealand,  Australia, 
Sweden,  France,  Switzerland,  and  Denmark.  As  a  result, 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  agreed  unanimously  on  a 
twofold  plan  for  old  age  security  in  the  following  terms : 

1.  Universal  "contributory"  old  age  pensions,  free  of  a 
means  test,  payable  to  all  persons  70  years  of  age  or  over 
in  Canada,  subject  only  to  a  twenty-year  residence  quali- 
fication.    The   amount  of  pension — $40   monthly — to  be 
the  same  for  all,  and  to  be  payable  separately  to  men  and 
women  in  their  own  right  on  reaching  70.     No  record  of 
prior  contribution  required.  The  administrative  and  finan- 
cial responsibility  to  rest  solely  on  the  federal  government. 

2.  A  "stop-gap"  system  of  noncontributory  old  age  as- 
sistance based  on  need  for  persons   65  to  69  unable  to 
maintain  themselves  because  of  premature  aging,  ill-health 
or  other  reasons.     Costs  to  be  shared  fifty-fifty  with  the 
provinces.    Maximum  benefits,  $40  a  month — less  generous 
in  amount  than  under  the  United  States  OAA  provisions, 
but  more  generous  in  the  test  of  need. 

Seldom  has  a  Parliamentary  Committee's  report  been 
received  so  favorably  or  acted  on  so  promptly.  It  was 
tabled  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  June  28,  1950. 
Within  six  months  the  federal  government  and  all  ten 
provincial  governments  had  stamped  its  main  outlines 
with  approval.  The  prerequisite  constitutional  amend- 
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ment  to  Canada's  British  North  America  Act  was  ob- 
tained in  record  time.  Parliament  enacted  the  Old  Age 
Assistance  Act  in  June  of  1951,  and  followed  with  the 
Old  Age  Security  Act  in  a  special  session  the  following 
December. 

Since  complete  support  came  from  all  political  parties, 
before  the  end  of  June,  Parliament  authorized  the  Depart- 
ment of  National  Health  and  Welfare  to  conduct  an  ad- 
vance registration  of  all  persons  who  would  be  eligible 
under  the  Old  Age  Security  Act,  even  though  the  Act 
had  not  yet  been  finally  drafted.  Therefore,  the  Depart- 
ment was  able  to  issue  the  first  old  age  security  payments 
at  the  end  of  January  1952— only  six  weeks  after  final 
passage  of  the  legislation— to  617,000  individual  appli- 
cants, leaving  fewer  than  10,000  applications  unprocessed. 
This  first  month's  expenditure  came  to  nearly  $25,000,000. 
On  the  benefit  side,  the  legislation  finally  enacted  by 
Parliament  follows  the  recommendations  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  exactly.  But  the  legislation  departed 
in  some  degree  from  the  Committee's  recommendations 
on  contributions. 

Faced  with  the  problem  of  integrating  a  new  system  of 
old  age  security  contributions  into  the  general  tax  struc- 
ture, Parliament  finally  decided  in  favor  of  adjust- 
ments in  the  rates  of  existing  taxes  instead  of  establish- 
ing new  machinery  for  the  collection  of  a  separate  old 
age  security  contribution.  Accordingly,  the  additional 
revenues  required  were  raised  by  the  imposition  of  an 
additional  2  percent  corporation  tax,  an  additional  2  per- 
cent personal  income  tax  (with  a  ceiling  of  |60  per  year 
on  any  individual's  contribution),  and  an  increase  in  the 
general  sales  tax  from  8  to  10  percent. 

This  policy  of  financing  the  program  through  the  ad- 
justment of  existing  tax  rates  carries  with  it,  of  course,  the 
risk  that  pressures  will  develop  in  the  future  for  the  use 
of  general  revenues  to  increase  the  amount  of  benefit  and 
to  lower  the  age  of  eligibility  for  the  universal  pension. 
It  is  hoped  that  these  pressures  will  be  contained  within 
responsible  limits  by  bringing  the  full  costs  of  the  present 
program  into  the  open  and  that  the  public  may  recog- 
nize that  a  higher  pension  at  a  lower  age  will  call  for  im- 
mediate tax  increases. 
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o  AMERICANS,  SCHOOLED  IN  THE  "SOCIAL  INSURANCE" 
concept  of  the  old  age  and  survivors  insurance  program, 
Canada's  new  venture  may  suggest  at  first  that  the 
Townsend  Plan  has  gained  a  foothold  north  of  the  border. 
A  closer  look  at  the  Canadian  scene  will  show  that  this  is 
not  the  case. 

The  Canadian  plan  represents  first  and  foremost  a  re- 
action against  the  means  test — a  protest  against  penalties 
which  appear  to  be  imposed  upon  thrift  when  benefits  are 
denied  to  aged  persons  who  have  scrimped  to  save  some- 
thing for  their  later  years.  It  also  represents  an  attempt 
to  avoid  what  Canadians  regard  as  the  cumbersome  and 
top-heavy  administrative  complications  of  a  social  insur- 
ance approach  involving  the  collection  of  millions  of  in- 
dividual contributions,  the  maintenance  of  individual 
records  over  a  generation  or  more,  and  the  relation  of  in- 
dividual benefits  received  to  individual  contributions  paid. 

The  Canadian  program  is  based  on  two  simple  prin- 
ciples: first,  that  regardless  of  the  bookkeeping  methods 
adopted,  the  provision  of  old  age  security  in  any  year 
must  in  the  final  analysis  come  out  of  current  national 


production  in  that  same  year;  second,  that  persons  reach- 
ing the  age  of  70,  after  living  twenty  years  in  Canada  can 
be  assumed  to  have  made  in  their  own  way  during  their 
lifetime  a  fair  contribution  to  the  productive  life  of  the 
nation  and  to  the  total  tax  revenues  required  to  carry  on 
the  nation's  business.  These  two  principles— "pay-as-you- 
go  financing"  and  "universality  of  benefit"— lie  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  plan. 


1      OR  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  SPENT  THEIR  LIVES  IN  HUMBLE,  UN- 

remunerative  tasks  and  reached  the  age  of  retirement  with 
nothing  set  aside,  the  old  age  security  benefit  represents  at 
least  a  bare  minimum  of  subsistence.  For  those  in  more 
comfortable  though  modest  circumstances,  it  allows  the 
results  of  patient  thrift  in  earlier  years  without  depriving 
them  of  benefits  accruing  to  others.  For  those  who  are 
still  active  and  desire  to  go  on  working  after  70,  it  pro- 
vides the  chance  for  a  higher  and  more  self-respecting 
standard  of  living.  For  those  who  have  made  their  own 
insurance  provisions  for  retirement,  it  provides  a  worth- 
while supplement.  Finally,  for  those  in  the  highest  in- 
come brackets,  the  pension,  still  subject  to  income  tax, 
provides,  nevertheless,  a  partial  return  of  the  support  they 
have  given  social  security  generally. 

Since  the  family  allowances  and  old  age  security  bene- 
fits are  available  to  all,  rich  or  poor,  the  wealthier  sections 
of  the  Canadian  population  participate  in  and  inevitably 
become  identified  with  social  security.  Therefore,  the 
population  is  not  divided  into  those  who  receive  from 
the  government  and  those  who  don't— a  fundamental 
strength  in  terms  of  popular  support. 

Canadians  were  a  trifle  disappointed,  back  in  1945, 
when  their  brand  new  "baby  bonus"  program  aroused 
little  more  than  idle  curiosity  in  the  great  United  States. 
This  time  they  are  looking  south  of  the  border  once  again 
— a  little  hopefully,  a  little  wistfully — to  see  if  this  time 
"Uncle  Sam"  will  show  any  greater  interest  in  what  they 
are  trying  to  do  in  the  field  of  old  age  security.  They 
gather  the  impression  that  the  United  States  is  moving 
step  by  step  in  the  same  direction  that  Canada  took  in 
a  single  leap. 

The  amendments  to  the  United  States  Social  Security 
Act  in  1950  represented  a  move  in  the  direction  of  greater 
universality  of  coverage,  uniform  minimum  benefits,  and 
pay-as-you-go  financing.  A  congressional  committee  in 
June  1950  recommended  a  two-year  study  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  achieving  to  an  even  greater  extent,  under  old 
age  insurance,  pay-as-you-go  financing  and  universality  of 
coverage.  The  Canadian  program  just  now  getting  under 
way  offers  a  fruitful  field  for  study  of  the  effects  of  these 
concepts  carried  to  their  full  and  logical  conclusion. 

Canadians,  who  have  drawn  so  much  in  the  past  upon 
the  experience  and  venturesome  pathfinding  of  the  United 
States,  would  like  to  feel  that  here  in  these  new  Canadian 
undertakings  they  are  building  not  only  worthwhile  pro- 
grams for  themselves,  but  also  an  experimental  proving 
ground  which  may  provide  some  worthwhile  lessons  in 
the  further  development  of  their  neighbor's  farflung  social 
security  system.  If  this  results,  they  will  feel  that  their 
New  Deal  in  Social  Security,  which  has  drawn  M>  heavily 
on  the  inspiration  and  example  set  by  the  United  States  in 
the  1930's,  has  repaid  in  some  small  way  the  debt  which 
Canadians  in  all  walks  of  life  feel  that  they  owe  to  their 
great  and  friendly  southern  neighbor. 
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THE  THIRD  ARTICLE  IN  A  SERIES 
ON  SOCIAL  WORK  IN  THE  FAR  EAST 


Social  Welfare  in  the  Philippines 


VIRGINIA  A.  PARAISO 


LIKE  ALL  UNDERDEVELOPED  AREAS,  THE  PHILIPPINES  HAS 
been  caught  by  the  wave  of  revolutionary  social  ad- 
justment that  has  been  sweeping  throughout  the  post- 
war world.  To  its  long  time,  backwardness  in  technical  de- 
velopment, it  has  had  added  the  terrible  devastation  of 
war.  It  faces  the  stern  problem  of  having  to  build  from 
the  ground  up. 

The  country  shares  the  complex  upheaval  in  Asia  as  a 
whole.  Like  most  countries  of  this  teeming  continent,  the 
Philippines  has  had  a  long  colonial  background.  Pri- 
marily, and  by  modern  standards  primitively  agricultural, 
its  economic  and  social  structure  bears  evidence  of  the 
weaknesses  and  deficiencies  that  appear  to  be  inherent  in 
colonialism — an  economy  of  low  productivity,  meager  in- 
dividual incomes  among  the  great  masses  of  the  people, 
a  submarginal  living  standard,  a  high  percentage  of 
illiteracy,  and  a  high  death  rate. 

With  these  already  serious  handicaps,  during  World 
War  II  the  country  lost  what  little  it  had.  It  suffered  in- 
vasion, devastation,  and  four  years  of  enemy  occupation. 
Its  agricultural  and  industrial  plants  were  completely  de- 
stroyed, or  dismantled  and  carted  away  by  the  Japanese. 
What  was  spared  by  occupation  forces  was  destroyed  in 
the  battle  of  liberation.  Next  only  to  Poland,  the  Philip- 
pines sustained  the  heaviest  damage  of  the  war. 

Six'  years  ago,  the  national  government  undertook  the 
herculean  task  of  reconstruction.  It  started  with  the 
treasury  practically  empty,  the  whole  nation  hungry, 
countless  people  displaced,  many  of  them  homeless,  and 
prospects  of  immediate  production  impossible  for  lack  of 
work  animals,  tools,  and  seed. 

In  1945,  practically  all  of  the  17  or  18  million  people  in 
the  country  were  in  need  of  help  in  achieving  the  basic 
necessities  of  life.  Early  that  year  a  program  of  relief  and 
rehabilitation  was  organized  by  the  United  States  Army 
through  its  Philippine  Civilian  Affairs  Unit  which  was 
later  taken  over  by  the  Economic  Coordination  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Philippine  government.  About  the  same 
time,  facilities  and  goods  were  made  available  by  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration. 

Following  the  proclamation  of  independence  on  July  4, 
1946,  the  Philippine  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
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tion,  which  handled  UNRRA  supplies,  was  reorganized 
into  a  corporation  called  Philippine  Relief  and  Trade  Re- 
habilitation Administration  (PRATRA),  with  authority, 
as  its  name  implies,  to  engage  in  trade  at  limited  profit. 
For  three  years,  this  organization  operated  a  nationwide 
relief  program  totaling  about  2,000,000  pesos  ($1,000,000) 
a  year,  all  of  which  came  from  the  sale  of  UNRRA  and 
U.  S.  Army  Surplus  inventories.  By  1949,  out  of  income 
derived  from  trade,  it  began  offering  rehabilitative  loans 
to  families  and  liberal  credit  on  agricultural  implements 
to  farmers.  It  also  initiated  and  subsidized  home  indus- 
tries for  relief  families. 

Meanwhile  the  Bureau  of  Public  Welfare,  a  prewar 
government  office,  was  re-established.  To  its  former  func- 
tion of  extending  direct  assistance  to  the  needy,  a  program 
financed  by  $500,000  from  the  National  Charity  Sweep- 
stakes, was  added  the  task  of  administering  aid  to  war  vic- 
tims— the  disabled,  unemployed  veterans,  widows,  and 
orphans.  In  November  1948,  the  Bureau  became  the 
Social  Welfare  Commission  in  the  President's  Office. 


IN  AUGUST  1948,  THE  GOVERNMENT  LAUNCHED  A  LARGER, 
more  significant  effort  at  assumption  of  responsibility  for 
social  welfare  services — in  prewar  days  largely  left  to 
private  initiative — by  organizing  the  Action  Committee 
on  Social  Amelioration  (PACSA).  This  step  marked  the 
transition  from  simple  relief  (charity)  to  organized  wel- 
fare service. 

The  Social  Welfare  Commissioner  became  the  concur- 
rent chairman  of  the  new  organization  with  cabinet  rank. 
Today  this  official  sits  with  the  highest  policy-making 
body  of  the  administration. 

PACSA  was  set  up  to  implement  a  six-point  program 
of  social  amelioration  which  in  its  broad  sweep  embraced 
all  the  significant  fields  of  national  life.  This  included : 

1.  Agricultural  development,  through  the  acquisition  by 
the  state  of  haciendas  or  estates  for  re-sale  to  landless 
farmers,  opening  of  agricultural  colonies,  distribution  of 
seedlings,  implements,  and  working  animals. 

2.  Opening  employment  opportunities  and  incentives  to 
production  and  trade  through  the  launching  of  a  large 
scale  public  works  program,  including  roads  and  bridges. 

3.  Expansion  of  elementary  education,  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  vocational  training  and  adult  education  classes. 

4.  The  arranging  of  crop  and  home  building  loans  from 
the  Philippine  National  Bank. 

5.  Relief  in  kind,  for  the  needy. 

6.  Extension  of  medical  and  health  service  to  the  re- 
motest barrio  (village)  through  the  organization  of  mobile 
health  clinics  and  the  revitalization  of  provincial  and  na- 
tional health  agencies. 

Even  a  cursory  examination  of  the  program  will  show 
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that  it  fs  not  according  to  the  usual  pattern  of  social  wel- 
fare designed  and  operated  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  limited 
minority  of  the  population.  Rather  it  concerned  itself 
with  the  betterment  of  large  masses  of  the  people— virtu- 
ally the  whole  nation.  In  essence,  it  represented  an 
attempt  at  socio-economic  reform,  reaching  to  the  basic 
structure  of  the  social  economy.  It  operated  on  the  theory 
that  a  change  in  feudal  land  management  will  generate 
powerful  incentives  to  a  more  socially  efficient  organiza- 
tion of  production. 

Under  the  Executive  Order  which  created  the  Commit- 
tee, virtually  all  the  departments  and  welfare  agencies  of 
the  government  were  mobilized  in  what  was  designed  to 
be  a  total  national  effort.  The  ministries  of  agriculture  and 
natural  resources,  public  works  and  communications,  edu- 
cation, health,  labor,  justice  and,  later,  national  defense 
were  named  members,  as  were  the  PRATRA,  Social  Wel- 
fare Commission,  National  Land  Settlement  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Rural  Progress  Administration.  The  Philip- 
pine National  Bank  and  the  Philippine  National  Red 
Cross  were  also  drawn  in.  The  Committee  functioned  on 
a  permanent  basis  under  the  Office  of  the  President. 

Principal  targets  of  this  extraordinary  organization  were 
the  rural  areas.  The  Committee  was  empowered  to  re- 
direct and  channel  resources  and  services  of  the  member 
agencies  toward  social  projects  anywhere  in  the  country, 
with  a  noncontinuing  appropriation  of  $2,000,000. 

The  Committee  fell  short  of  fulfilling  all  the  high  hopes 
and  expectations,  but  at  least  it  directed  attention  to  the 
basic  requirements  of  social  welfare  in  the  country.  It 
established  the  principle  of  grounding  a  social  welfare 
program  in  an  over-all  improvement  of  the  social  economy, 
and  of  centralizing  the  planning  and  direction  of  services. 
After  a  budget  of  $750,000  in  1950,  the  Committee  was 
finally  abolished  in  January  1951  by  Executive  Order.  As 
a  substitute,  the  Congress  created  a  Social  Welfare  Ad- 
ministration, with  a  budget  of  $750,000,  and  an  adminis- 
trator holding  cabinet  rank. 

Equally  far-reaching  measures  of  socio-economic  reform 
have  been  introduced  during  the  last  two  years.  In  1950 
the  government  imposed  drastic  import  and  exchange 
controls,  in  an  effort  to  reach  two  significant  objectives: 
first,  to  control  the  outflow  of  dollars,  restore  a  viable 
balance  in  international  trade,  and  prevent  complete  col- 
lapse of  the  Philippine  peso;  second,  to  provide  induce- 
ment for  local  enterprise  to  engage  in  production. 

By  November  1950  both  objectives  were  near  enough  to 
allow  partial  lifting  of  import  controls.  Meanwhile,  a 
number  of  new  industries  and  business  enterprises  had 
sprung  up,  substantially  relieving  what  two  years  ago 
was  a  rapidly  swelling  problem  of  unemployment. 


IN    ANOTHER    BOLD    STEP,    A    SERIES    OF    LAWS    WERE    ENACTED 

levying  taxes  on  both  incomes  and  on  luxury  commodities, 
with  two  ends  in  view:  balancing  the  national  budget;  and 
minimizing  wide  disparities  in  individual  incomes.  As  a 
result  of  these  efforts  and  the  improved  production,  this 
year  there  is  for  the  first  time  since  1945  a  strong  possi- 
bility that  the  national  budget  will  be  balanced. 

More  directly  related  to  the  immediate  problems  of 
social  welfare  are  two  important  laws  enacted  last  year: 
the  Minimum  Wage  Law  and  the  Retirement  Act. 

Among  the  over  8,000  applicants  for  relief  in  the  City 
of  Manila  is  a  factory  worker  who  lives  with  his  wife,  two 


young  children,  and  aged  mother-in-law.  He  earns  an 
equivalent  of  $18  a  month.  For  his  12  square  meter  room 
which  he  calls  home,  he  pays  a  monthly  rental  of  $5.  This 
includes  one  ten-watt  electric  bulb.  Water  is  fetched  from 
a  public  faucet  and  waste  disposal  is  by  pails  collected  by 
the  city  at  a  fee  of  $3  a  month.  He  has  $10  a  month  left 
for  food.  At  current  prices  this  will  buy  280  grams  of  rice 
daily  for  each  of  the  five  members  of  the  family,  and 
nothing  else. 

The  farmer  is  not  any  luckier.  With  a  plow  and  carabao 
and  two  hectares  of  land,  he' produces  somewhere  between 
50  and  60  cavanes  of  palay  (uncleaned  rice)  valued  cur- 
rently at  $270.  This  is  supplemented  with  vegetables, 


Philippine  Association 

This  resettled  family  enjoys  its  new  home  on  Mindanao 

fruits,  and  a  few  chickens,  perhaps  a  pig.  His  meal  is  rice, 
vegetables,  and  an  occasional  dried  or  salted  fish.  Eggs, 
poultry,  and  meat  are  for  "fiestas"  and  when  "fiestas"  do 
come,  the  farmer  will  borrow  on  his  next  year's  crop,  as 
he  will  when  sickness  sets  in  or  when  the  house  needs 
repairs. 

To  the  Filipino,  rice  is  all-important.  When  rice  was 
10  cents  a  ganta  in  1940,  $1.25  a  day  was  considered  a  good 
income  because  then  meat  was  at  13  cents  a  kilo,  fish  8 
cents  a  kilo,  eggs  were  a  half  cent  each  and  printed  cotton 
could  be  bought  for  as  low  as  8  cents  a  yard.  Today,  rice 
is  60  cents  a  ganta,  meat  $1.50,  fish  $1  a  kilo,  eggs  8  cents 
each,  and  the  same  printed  cotton  sells  at  50  cents  a  yard. 

The  Minimum  Wage  Law  sets  a  four  pesos  or  S2  a  day 
floor  for  all  workers  both  in  private  and  public  employ- 
ment. This  represents  the  first  attempt  to  enforce  a  mini- 
mum wage  among  farm  and  agricultural  workers  as  well 
as  in  industry.  What  this  will  mean  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  workers  and  their  families  can  be  judged  by 
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figures  for  1950 — a  year  prior  to  the  act — which  put  the  per 
capita  cash  income  at  $123  a  year.  On  a  national  average 
the  rate  of  wages  for  unskilled  labor  before  the  enactment 
of  this  law  was  less  than  50  cents  a  day.  The  level  in 
agricultural  and  farm  work  was  even  lower. 

The  Minimum  Wage  Law  went  into  effect  in  private 
employment  on  a  graduated  basis  in  August  1951.  Wages 
now  average  87!/2  cents  a  day  for  agricultural  workers, 
$1.725  for  unskilled  industrial  workers,  and  $2.875  for 
the  skilled.  Full  enforcement  in  both  private  and  public 
establishments  will  come  by  1953.  On  July  1,  the  law 
will  cover  government  service,  where  the  minimum  at 
present  is  $47.50  a  month. 

A  step  has  been  made  in  the  direction  of  social  security 
with  the  passage  of  a  law  providing  a  system  of  retirement 
pensions  for  government  personnel,  effective  this  fiscal 
year.  Thus  employes  in  the  public  service  have  had  pro- 
tection for  their  old  age  added  to  their  already  achieved 
privileges  of  sick  and  vacation  leaves,  maternity  leaves, 
and  life  insurance.  Under  the  new  law,  they  can  retire 
at  the  age  of  57  after  having  served  30  years.  At  67,  re- 
tirement is  automatic. 

In  the  broad  field  of  economic  development,  a  number 
of  major  state  projects  have  been  started  during  the  last 
three  years.  Most  important  are  the  government's  hydro- 
electric and  power  development  program  and  the  five-year 
agricultural  assistance  program  jointly  sponsored  by  the 
government  and  the  United  States  Mutual  Security 
Agency,  formerly  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion. 

Two  projects  of  the  multimillion  dollar  hydroelectric 
and  power  construction  program  are  already  under  way: 
one  in  the  rich,  relatively  untouched  island  of  Mindanao 
(second  biggest  in  the  Philippine  group) ;  and  the  other 
in  Mt.  Province,  on  populous  and  restive  Luzon. 


T, 


HE  MSA  PROGRAM,  WHICH  STARTED  LAST  YEAR,  PROMISES 

more  immediate  results  in  injecting  new  vigor  and  hope- 
fulness into  the  national  social  outlook.  It  entails  a  com- 
prehensive plan  to  promote  agricultural  production 
through  the  application  of  fertilizer,  the  installation  of  mo- 
bile irrigation  pumps  in  dry  areas,  and  a  system  of  road 
construction.  The  whole  enterprise  is  designed  to  jibe 
with,  supplement,  and  push  government  plans  and  serv- 
ices. The  main  emphasis  is  on  the  development  of  Min- 
danao, where  MSA  funds  will  lay  out  a  network  of  vital 
roads  to  open  up  the  hinterland. 

In  view  of  the  predominantly  agricultural  economy, 
land  settlement  and  agricultural  development  have  become 
the  foci  of  great  attention.  The  functions  of  two  prewar 
state  agencies,  the  National  Land  Settlement  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Rural  Progress  Administration,  have  been 
merged  in  a  new  organization — the  Land  Settlement  and 
Development  Corporation — to  achieve  greater  integration 
of  effort.  MSA  is  also  providing  badly  needed  funds  for 
the  large  scale  survey  and  subdivision  of  public  lands  pre- 
requisite to  the  program.  Promotion  and  development  of 
home  industries  on  a  nationwide  scale  is  another  impor- 
tant aspect  of  the  MSA  assistance.  According  to  present 
plans,  the  MSA  enterprise  in  national  development  entails 
the  investment  of  $250,000,000  by  the  United  States, 
matched  by  an  equivalent  amount  in  pesos  by  the  Philip- 
pine government. 

Last  year  the  Philippine  Congress  passed  a  law  creating 


a  National  Housing  Commission  which  contemplates  a 
long  range,  countrywide  home  building  program.  Two 
government  financed  low  cost  housing  projects  consisting 
of  about  2,000  family  units  each,  already  have  been 
finished,  partly  financed  by  the  Philippine  Charity  Sweep- 
stakes. As  this  is  being  written,  an  enabling  bill  is  under 
consideration  in  the  legislature  to  set  aside  $50,000,000  to 
implement  the  program.  From  private  capital,  a  local 
American  insurance  company  has  already  embarked  on  a 
similar  venture. 


k-J  UBSTANTIAL  PROGRESS  HAS  BEEN  MADE  OVER  THE  LAST  FIVE 

years  in  the  expansion  of  health,  education,  child  welfare, 
and  subsidiary  services.    In  many  fields,  public  and  private 
initiative  and  resources  have  joined  together  in  the  com 
mon  endeavor  of  relieving  distress. 

In  spite  of  the  chaotic  conditions  immediately  following 
the  war,  no  outbreak  of  any  kind  of  epidemic  has 
occurred.  The  death  rate  has  been  reduced  from  16.50  per 
1,000  in  1940,  to  11.42  last  year.  The  average  life  span 
among  Filipinos  is  now  50  years  as  compared  to  25  in  1918. 
It  is  67  years  in  the  United  States.  The  infant  mortality 
rate  has  dropped  from  165  per  thousand  live  births  in 
1930  to  101  per  thousand.  In  the  United  States  it  is  29. 

This  good  health  record  can  be  credited  largely  to  the 
government  health  service,  the  facilities  of  which  have 
been  completely  rehabilitated.  The  service  now  operates 
80  public  hospitals  in  56  provinces  and  cities  with  a  total 
bed  capacity  of  7,212.  In  addition,  530  free  clinics  offer 
care  in  various  towns.  As  a  postwar  addition  to  its  health 
program  the  government  is  producing  vaccine  and  serums 
in  a  modern  laboratory  at  Alabang. 

More  than  521  maternal  and  child  health  centers  are 
scattered  in  towns  all  over  the  islands.  Before  the  war 
many  such  centers  were  established  by  local  women's 
clubs.  Today  they  are  initiated  by  a  civic  group,  the 
Puericulture  Center  Club,  but  upon  fulfillment  of  certain 
conditions  they  are  given  financial  support  from  the 
municipal,  provincial,  and  national  governments  (includ- 
ing a  percentage  from  the  state  operated  sweepstakes)  to 
supplement  voluntary  contributions.  Other  centers  main- 
tain sick  baby  clinics,  well  baby  clinics,  and  clinics  for  the 
care  of  expectant  and  new  mothers. 

Child  welfare  services  have  received  a  considerable  boost 
with  the  extension  of  the  United  Nations  International 
Children's  Emergency  Fund  which  started  operations  in 
the  Philippines  in  1949.  Utilizing  health  centers  and 
schools  as  distribution  channels,  UNICEF  is  carrying  out 
a  systematic  child-feeding  program  that  may  be  the  Philip- 
pine beginnings  of  the  school  lunch  plan  common  in  some 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Social  Welfare  Administration  operates  welfare  in- 
stitutions where  underprivileged,  neglected,  orphaned,  des- 
titute, mentally  defective  or  delinquent  children  are  given 
supervised  care  and  training.  One  is  Welfareville,  a  train- 
ing school  for  both  boys  and  girls,  where  some  1,500  chil- 
dren receive  academic  instruction  and  vocational  training 
in  a  program  of  education  for  useful  citizenship.  The 
government  also  exercises  supervision  over  nongovern- 
mental child-caring  institutions  and  orphanages,  many  of 
which  are  operated  by  religious  organizations. 

Education  has  progressed  gradually  in  the  Philippines 
since  1901,  when  the  public  school  system  was  introduced, 
but  most  rapidly  since  the  war.  Today  the  literacy  rate  is 
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50  percent — almost  a  third  higher  than  before  the  war. 
Until  two  years  ago,  education  received  the  highest  appro- 
priation of  any  public  service,  taking  as  much  as  one  third 
of  the  entire  annual  national  budget.  Today,  however,  it 
comes  second  in  size  of  government  outlay,  national  de- 
fense now  topping  the  list.  Out  of  a  total  population  of 
20,000,000,  more  than  4,000,000  are  enrolled  in  schools— 
proportionately  highest  in  the  world  except  for  the  USA. 
In  this  important  aspect  of  national  life,  private  partici- 
pation has  been  substantial,  mainly  on  the  higher  levels. 
In  1951,  public  schools  had  an  elementary  enrollment  of 
3,931,059  as  against  134,209  in  private  schools.  On  the 
other  hand,  on  the  secondary  level,  public  schools  had  en- 
rolled only  195,765  as  against  396,890  in  private  schools. 
Nearly  95  percent  of  the  children  of  school  age  are  in 
school. 

In  spite  of  these  impressive  figures,  education  continues 
to  be  a  serious  problem  in  the  country.  Currently  a  con- 
troversy rages  over  charges  of  a  relatively  low  standard  of 
instruction  and  a  generally  unsatisfactory  orientation  of 
the  whole  system.  A  movement  is  under  way  to  revise 
the  entire  structure  to  make  it  more  in  keeping  with  the 
country's  new  political  independence  and  new  social  and 
economic  requirements.  Effective  literacy  is  still  low. 

The  significant  shift  in  state  policy  toward  all-around 
social  improvement  has  been  matched  by  developments  in 
citizens'  voluntary  participation  in  various  fields  of  wel- 
fare. All  ranks  in  the  population  have  exhibited  a  remark- 
able awakening  of  social  consciousness,  which  has  resulted 
in  the  expansion  of  activities  among  the  older  private  wel- 
fare organizations  and  the  establishment  of  new  ones. 

Outstanding  among  recent  developments  are  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Community  Chest  of  Greater  Manila, 
the  opening  of  two  graduate  schools  of  social  work,  and 
the  formation  of  the  Council  of  Social  Welfare  Agencies. 

The  Community  Chest,  established  in  1949,  has  unified 
the  fund  raising  campaigns  and  budget  planning  of  21 
affiliated  agencies  operating  in  Manila.  Last  year  it  col- 
lected and  allocated  among  member  organizations  a  total 
of  $296,301.  Currently  it  is  trying  to  double  that  achieve- 
ment. Its  fund  raising  campaign,  however,  is  limited 
to  the  capital  city  and  suburbs,  known  as  Greater  Ma- 


MSA 


Filipino  and  EGA  (MSA)  officials  visit  a  basket  factory  in 
the  course  of  a  check  on  minimum  wage  law  compliance 

nila  which  includes  approximately  1,200,000  inhabitants. 
The  list  of  the  Chest's  Red  Feather  agencies  indicates 
the  variety  of  services  involved.  Some  provide  care  to 
destitute  and  unprotected  children:  the  Abiertas  House  of 
Friendship;  Asilo  de  San  Vincente  de  Paul;  Association 
de  Dames  Filipinas;  Manila's  Boys'  Town;  Good  Shep- 
herd Convent;  Hospicio  de  San  Jose.  Some  serve  families: 
the  American-Philippine  Guardian  Association;  Free  Le- 
gal Aid  Clinic;  National  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 
Some  offer  rehabilitation  services  to  the  handicapped:  the 
National  Protective  Association  of  the  Blind,  and  the 
Band  of  Mercy.  Health  agencies  include:  Catholic 
Patronator  and  La  Proteccion  de  la  Infanda.  And  there 
are  the  organizations  for  character  building,  citizenship 
training,  and  organized  recreation;  the  Boy  Scouts  of  the 
Philippines;  Catholic  Youth  Organization;  Filipino  Youth 
Symphony  Organization;  Girl  Scouts  of  the  Philippines; 
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Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association.  A  total  of  1,838,000  families,  chil- 
dren, youth,  and  handicapped  persons  were  served  by  Red 
Feather  agencies  last  year,  with  about  two  thirds  of  the 
budget  allocated  to  the  recreation  services. 

The  two  graduate  schools  of  social  work  have  been 
operating  for  the  past  two  years  as  affiliates  of  the  Philip- 
pine Women's  University  and  the  Centro  Escolar  Univer- 
sity. In  its  first  year,  the  former,  now  called  the  Philippine 
School  of  Social  Work,  awarded  masters  degrees  to  17 
students  in  social  administration.  Social  welfare  training 
has  received  a  big  push  from  the  UN  technical  assistance 
programs,  and  also  from  the  American  Association  of 
University  Women,  the  Australian  government,  and 
scholarship  grants  from  schools  and  international  or- 
ganizations. Since  1947,  experts  from  various  agencies 
which  have  technical  assistance  programs  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  growth  of  social  welfare  in  the  Philippines. 
The  Council  of  Social  Welfare  Agencies  was  organized 
in  1949  to  integrate  welfare  activities  and  programs. 

In  addition  to  these  institutions  and  agencies  there  are 
also  such  well-known  organizations  as  the  Philippine  Na- 
tional Red  Cross,  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts,  with  the 
same  activities  of  similar  organizations  the  world  over. 
The  Rotary  Clubs,  Lions  Clubs,  the  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  other  groups  have  recently  shown  interest 
in  helping  to  relieve  human  misery. 


H, 


'  OW  FAR  AND  HOW  ADEQUATELY  DO  ALL  THESE  PUBLIC  AND 

voluntary  efforts  meet  the  country's  welfare  needs? 

Since  1940,  the  country's  population  has  been  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  about  2.2  percent  a  year.  In  10  years — from 
1939  to  1949 — the  number  of  Filipinos  increased  from  16,- 
971,100  to  19,497,700.  Roughly  30  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion falls  between  the  ages  of  20  and  59,  while  about  20 
percent  of  the  entire  population  is  engaged  in  gainful 
occupations.  More  than  60  percent  of  these  work  on 
farms.  Fully  2,000,000  of  the  farmers  do  not  own  their 
land,  but  work  as  tenants.  The  average  Filipino  family 
consists  of  two  adults  and  three  children. 

The  population  is  very  unevenly  distributed,  but  the 
average  density  comes  to  65  persons  per  square  kilometer. 
The  people  speak  eighty-seven  dialects,  though  only  eight 
are  considered  major  languages.  English,  which  became 
an  official  language  after  the  advent  of  American  rule  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  continues  as  the  main 
medium  of  instruction  in  the  schools.  About  one  fourth 
of  the  population  speak  English. 

Three  hundred  years  of  Spanish  colonization  (1521- 
1898)  had  converted  the  majority  of  the  people  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  which  is  the  predominant  religion. 
About  a  million  others  belong  to  the  Independent  Catholic 
Church  (Aglipayan),  a  Filipino  adaptation  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  A  smaller  number  of  Protestants  of 
various  sects  as  well  as  Mohammedans  and  pagans  also 
live  on  the  islands. 

Though  primarily  an  agricultural  country,  the  Philip- 
pines has  never  been  self-sufficient  even  in  rice,  the  staple 
food  of  the  people.  Production  is  comparatively  low, 
averaging  in  1950  about  12  bushels  an  acre.  In  1938  rice 
production  approached  adequacy  but  since  then  each  year 
has  brought  a  shortage  which  reached  disastrous  levels 
during  the  war.  Since  the  war  there  has  been  some  im- 
provement, but  in  1950  production  of  the  vital  grain  was 


short  of  the  national  requirement  by  more  than  4,000,000 
bushels.  This  year  an  even  more  serious  situation  is 
anticipated  due  to  widespread  crop  failure — this  in  spite 
of  a  hoped  for  $1,300,000  crop  increase  as  a  result  of  the 
use  of  MSA  fertilizer. 

The  whole  structure  of  the  Philippine  economy  has 
long  been  geared  to  a  few  money  crops  which  have  en- 
joyed, and  still  enjoy,  preferential  tariff  in  the  United 
States  market.  Sugar,  abaca  (hemp),  copra,  tobacco  are 
the  principal  export  products. 

Before  the  outbreak  of  the  last  war,  the  country  had  a 
favorable  balance  of  trade,  but  as  the  result  of  the  wide- 
spread devastation  imports  now  exceed  exports.  In  1949, 
for  instance,  income  from  exports  came  to  $255,850,352, 
while  import  costs  reached  the  all  time  high  of  $586,375,- 
217.  Some  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  last  two 
years,  mainly  as  a  result  of  the  stringent  import  and  ex- 
change controls. 

The  purchasing  power  of  the  peso  today  is  less  than  a 
third  of  its  prewar  value  with  no  immediate  relief  from 
inflation  in  sight.  In  spite  of  recent  wage  increases,  the 
per  capita  income  is  still  estimated  to  be  under  one  peso 
(50  cents)  a  day.  Unemployment  is  heavy,  affecting  more 
than  1,500,000  members  of  the  labor  force;  2,000,000  if 
seasonal  and  part  time  workers  are  included. 

The  stark  realities  of  the  Philippine  socio-economic 
situation  call  for  boldness  and  sweep  in  efforts  toward 
amelioration.  Fundamental  reforms  are  required  not  only 
in  the  economic  structure  but  also  in  the  social  and  politi- 
cal organization. 

All  the  plans  for  social  solutions  have  to  reckon  with 
huge  backlog  shortages  in  production  in  the  face  of  a 
population  increasing  at  the  rate  of  500  persons  every  day; 
a  lag  in  efficiency  amounting  to  about  50  years  in  tech- 
nological backwardness;  a  50  percent  lag  in  literacy;  a  two 
to  one  disparity  between  cost  of  living  and  income;  and 
a  general  submarginal  standard  of  living.  It  must  reckon 
with  the  fact  of  2,000,000  unemployed  workers  and  2,- 
000,000  landless  tenant  farmers. 


T, 


HE    BLEAK    PICTURE    IS    FURTHER    DARKENED    BY    A    SOCIAL 

upheaval  that  has  been  breaking  out  in  violent  conflict  all 
over  Asia.  For  the  past  five  years  the  Philippines  has 
faced  an  organized  armed  rebellion  against  constituted 
government,  rendering  peaceful  construction  extremely 
difficult.  An  ideological  contest  which  threatens  to  break 
out  in  atomic  explosion  has  charged  the  national  atmos- 
phere with  fear  and  uncertainty. 

Yet  in  a  sense  the  emergency  has  caused  some  social 
betterment  by  putting  an  irresistible  pressure  upon  the 
established  order.  In  fact,  some  of  the  social  ameliora- 
tion undertaken  in  the  past  five  years  has  been  hastened 
by  the  challenge  of  dissident  critics.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  current  threat  to  established  institutions  has  com- 
pelled the  economically  weak  and  still  unstable  Republic 
to  divert  a  major  part  of  its  resources  to  building  up  an 
army  and  to  supplementary  military  programs. 

Last  year,  national  defense  accounted  for  one  half  of 
the  entire  national  budget.  This  year,  an  even  larger 
defense  outlay  will  be  made. 

The  country  is  engaged  in  a  fierce  race  between  the 
forces  of  disruption  and  peaceful  social  construction.  Suc- 
cess of  the  latter  will  require  collective  effort  and  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  material  and  social  resources  of  the  Republic, 
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THE  COMMON  WELFARE 


When  the  Pot  Calls  the  Kettle  Black 


CATHERINE  M.  DUNN 


PUBLIC  WELFARE  HAS,  IN  RECENT 
months,  come  in  for  its  full  share 
of  critical  comment  directed  at  govern- 
mental activities — federal,  state,  and  lo- 
cal. "Investigations"  are  the  order  of 
the  day.  Since  concern  for  the  quality 
of  public  administration  is  an  obliga- 
tion upon  all  the  people,  it  can  be  very 
healthy  to  have  criticism  and  investiga- 
tion where  policy,  program,  and  costs 
are  discussed  and  examined,  toward  con- 
structive ends  and  on  a  factual  basis.  It 
can  only  bring  unnecessary  fear  and  per- 
haps tragedy  to  human  lives  when  in- 
quiries for  political  purposes  are  based 
on  inadequate  evidence. 

Unfortunately,  the  public  can  easily 
find  itself  lost  in  the  confusion  of 
charges  and  counter  charges. 

Too  often  newspaper  editorials  and 
magazine  articles  presume  to  "give  the 
story"  with  distorted  facts  or  interpola- 
tions. For  instance,  an  article  "  'On  the 
County' — Then  and  Now"  in  a  maga- 
zine of  very  large  circulation  in  March 
1952,  calling  for  a  return  to  the  old 
poor  relief  system,  shows  little  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  of  federal-state-local 
relationships  when  it  implies  that  federal 
regulations  are  to  blame  for  the  county's 
failure  to  elicit  support  from  relatives 
or  to  take  property  value  into  account 
in  determining  eligibility  for  assistance. 
That  no  federal  regulations  impede  a 
careful  weighing  of  resources  for  OAA 
or  other  federally-aided  assistance  pro- 
grams is  evident  from  the  number  of 
states  which  require  recipients  to  give 
the  state  liens  on  their  property  and 
which  make  it  mandatory  for  children 
to  support  indigent  parents.  While  the 
author's  regret  that  "the  old  feeling 
of  shame  at  being  on  the  county  is  fad- 
ing" might  not  be  shared  by  those  who 
realize  what  that  feeling  might  mean  to 
a  child  in  school,  or  a  disabled  person 
weighed  down  by  his  handicaps,  or  an 
old  person  whose  choice  is  assistance  or 


hunger,  the  danger  in  such  an  article  is 
not  the  expression  of  opinion  but  the 
misinterpretation  or  ignorance  of  facts. 

Even  greater  confusion,  however,  can 
cloud  the  public's  mind  when  one  level 
of  government  administering  public  as- 
sistance investigates  and  reports  on  an- 
other level  of  government  in  ways  that 
fail  either  to  reflect  social  purpose  or  to 
engender  public  understanding  of  re- 
sponsible administrative  practices. 

Who,  even  with  a  sophisticated  knowl- 
edge of  welfare  purposes  and  practices 
could  fail  to  be  confused  by  the  current 
battle  between  the  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Social  Welfare  and  the  New 
York  City  Department  of  Welfare? 

It  all  began  with  the  state's  report  on 
its  regular  review  of  the  city's  assistance 
administration.  When  the  state  found 
that  the  city  failed  to  document  fully  the 
eligibility  of  824  out  of  1,000  cases,  the 
press  reported  that  the  New  York  City 
"relief  regime"  was  "accused  by  the  state 
of  misapplying  aid."  Ninety  days  later, 


with  280  cases  still  lacking  complete  data, 
the  State  Commissioner  of  Welfare  an- 
nounced "that  the  city  department,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  has  not  got  to  the 
heart  of  the  problem — to  grant  public 
funds  only  to  those  whose  legal  eligibility 
has  been  documented."  The  battle 
was  on. 

According  to  newspaper  accounts,  the 
state  "brought  charges"  of  continuing 
inefficiency  in  the  city's  administrative 
operations  with  "inadequate  case  han- 
dling," "poor  administrative  planning," 
"excessively  high  staff  turnover,"  "low 
morale,"  and  "an  atmosphere  of  confu- 
sion and  desperation"  in  welfare  centers. 
To  this  the  city  countered  that  the  find- 
ings were  "inaccurate"  and  that  "it  is 


significant  that  the  report  is  published 
while  the  legislature  is  in  session."  Its 
administration  maintained  that  the  state 
was  concerned  with  petty  technicalities 
rather  than  the  fact  of  need.  The  city 
further  charged  that  its  difficulties 
stemmed  from  the  state's  "interference  in 
the  city  relief  matters"  and  promised  to 
prove  this  in  forthcoming  reports  from 
the  Mayor's  Management  Survey  Com- 
mittee and  the  State  Legislature's  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Social  Welfare.  It 
pointed  to  recent  large  reductions  in  the 
assistance  rolls  and  maintained  that  "the 
last  three  years  have  seen  the  greatest 
advancement  in  efficiency  the  department 
has  ever  had." 


T, 


HE  STATE  COUNTERED  WITH  THE  THREAT 

of  a  "relief  watchdog  unit"  to  audit  local 
assistance  grants  "in  an  effort  to  elimi- 
nate administrative  deficiencies."  The 
"watchdog  supervisor,"  according  to 
press  reports,  would  "check  on  the  de- 
cision of  the  city's  unit  supervisors  in 
approving  or  rejecting  an  application  for 
assistance."  The  state,  which  has  had 
its  own  squabbles  with  federal  authori- 
ties, righteously  turned  to  Washington 
for  sanction  of  its  actions,  pointing  out 
that  after  a  1947  state  investigation  of 
the  New  York  City  welfare  adminis- 
tration the  "federal  authorities  requested 
the  state  to  take  'radical  action.' " 

When  a  state  official  contended  that 
the  real  issue  was  not  whether  280  per- 
sons were  actually  in  need,  but  whether 
the  city  department's  case  records  showed 
such  need  as  required  by  state  law,  one 
thing  at  least  became  clear:  perspective 
h:ul  become  so  lost  that  administrative 
machinery  had  assumed  more  impor- 
tance than  what  was  happening  to  hu- 
man beings. 

In  New  York,  the  law  divides  the  au- 
thority for  social  welfare  administration 
between  state  and  local  administrators, 
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setting  up  standards  for  local  administra- 
tion to  be  supervised  by  the  state.  There- 
fore both  levels  of  government  share  an 
obligation  to  spend  the  tax  dollar  for 
services  which  bring  a  dollar's  worth  of 
well-being  to  the  person  in  need  of  aid. 
But  the  sense  of  service  seems  lost  in 
the  charges  and  counter  charges  which 
state  and  city  officials  bring  upon  each 
other.  The  fact  that  two  governmental 
administrators  present  themselves  to  the 
public  as  rivals  for  authority,  airing  their 
differences  in  the  press  rather  than  iron- 
ing them  out  through  established  ad- 
ministrative channels,  inevitably  raises 
doubts  in  the  citizen's  mind  as  to  their 
integrity  as  public  servants  and  profes- 
sional social  workers. 

The  taxpayer  really  wants  to  know 
what  his  dollar  purchases  in  public  wel- 
fare and  how  it  is  being  used  to  serve  the 
needs  of  people  at  this  time.  He  will 
never  receive  a  clear  picture  as  long  as 
administrators  wrangle  over  the  num- 
bers of  people  taken  from  the  "relief 
rolls"  as  though  this  were  the  only  true 
measure  of  efficiency.  This  tells  him 
nothing  of  the  actual  needs  of  people, 
the  kinds  of  service  required  to  develop 
their  potentials  for  self-maintenance,  or 
the  methods  through  which  their  self- 
respect  can  be  preserved  or  nurtured 
when  self-support  is  obviously  an  un- 
attainable goal. 

The  quality  of  performance  can  be  the 
only  measure  of  good  public  welfare  ad- 
ministration. The  citizen  can  judge  this 
best  by  looking  for  two  essential  fac- 
tors: first,  the  nature  and  degree  of 
shared  responsibility  between  govern- 
mental units  charged  under  the  law  with 
social  welfare  administrations;  and 
second,  a  statesmanlike  implementation 
of  the  law  through  effective  administra- 
tive policies  and  the  positive  use  of  staff 
members  in  relation  to  the  client  and 
community. 


OTATE  SUPERVISION  OF  LOCAL  ADMINIS- 
tration,  as  under  New  York  law,  puts  as 
much  responsibility  for  policy  and  prac- 
tice upon  the  state  as  upon  local  ad- 
ministration. But  in  its  accusations 
against  the  city  administration,  recently 
and  in  the  past,  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare  ignores 
the  fact  that  it  has  approved  the  policies 
under  which  the  the  City  Department 
of  Welfare  operates;  that  any  construc- 
tive corrections  and  modification  of  them 
can  only  be  achieved  through  joint  ex- 
ploration of  the  current  situation  by  both 
city  and  state.  By  its  crack-the-whip 
methods,  however,  the  state  department 


gives  an  impression  of  a  law  enforce- 
ment body  whose  sole  function  is  to 
initiate  inquiries  at  strategic  times. 

When  the  accusations  are  focused  on 
confusion  in  interpretations  of  regula- 
tions, they  distort  the  picture  as  a  whole 
and  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  the 
strategy  is  not  essentially  concerned  with 
social  welfare  purposes.  Moreover,  when 
the  state  department  shows  that  it  is 
less  concerned  with  meeting  needs  than 
with  defining  the  letter  of  the  law  re- 
garding who  pays  the  bill,  the  citizen 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  know  how  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  real  issues  of  pub- 
lic welfare.  On  the  other  hand,  the  city 
administration,  by  defending  its  short- 
comings as  minor,  misses  the  opportunity 
to  strengthen  the  public's  understand- 
ing of  public  welfare  through  a  presen- 
tation of  facts  relating  to  the  possibili- 
ties and  limitations  in  carrying  out  the 
purpose  of  the  social  welfare  law. 


U 


NQUESTIONABLY,    ACCURACY    IS    IMPOR- 

tant  in  the  determination  of  division  of 
costs  among  federal,  state,  and  local 
units  of  government  under  the  law.  Pub- 
lic assistance  is  a  complex  and  trouble- 
some matter  to  administer,  and  the  sys- 
tem needs  simplification.  However,  for 
the  state  to  propose  setting  a  "watch  dog" 
within  the  local  agency  to  catch  mis- 
takes after  they  are  made  is  a  travesty 
on  good  administration,  and  a  costly 
road  to  ineffectiveness.  A  constructive 
working  relationship  among  staff  and 
between  governmental  units  whether 
state-local  or  state-federal,  is  a  prerequi- 
site for  bolstering  public  support  for  a 
service  now  the  focus  of  bitter  attack 
throughout  the  country. 

There  is  unquestionably  a  close  rela- 
tion between  faulty  administrative  prac- 
tices and  high  staff  turnover,  low  morale 
and  pressures  making  for  ineffectiveness 
in  performance.  Staff  feelings  of  in- 
security resulting  from  lack  of  adminis- 
trative support  or  from  short-sighted  and, 
indeed,  negative  methods  of  exercising 
administrative  controls  is  damaging  both 
to  agency  operations  and  interagency  re- 
lationships. When  public  welfare  agen- 
cies fall  into  ways  of  "the  pot  calling 
the  kettle  black"  resentment,  confusion 
and  deterioration  in  staff  performance 
all  down  the  line  can  be  expected — re- 
sulting in  real  harm  to  the  people  need- 
ing aid  and  to  the  public  pocketbook. 

Any  state  in  its  supervision  of  wel- 
fare services  and  in  its  partnership  with 
the  federal  government  for  a  guarantee 
of  minimum  security  to  the  people  must 
be  accountable  for  its  actions.  Differences 


over  "states  rights"  and  "local  autonomy" 
cannot  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  pur- 
pose of  protection  of  individual  right 
and  social  well-being.  Concern  with 
political  theory  and  legal  prerogatives 
must  not  hamper  the  leadership  neces- 
sary to  effect  social  and  economic  well- 
being  through  methods  which  build 
rather  than  destroy  human  values. 

INSOFAR  AS  POSSIBLE,  AUTHORITY  FOR  AD- 
ministrative  policy  should  be  vested  in 
state  and  local  rather  than  in  the  federal 
government.  But  concern  for  local  and 
state  autonomy  cannot  be  allowed  to 
sacrifice  the  social  gains  made  in  the  past 
fifteen  years  in  overcoming  poor  law 
philosophy  and  practice.  Until  we  can 
rely  on  responsible  action  coming  from 
our  state  and  local  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative bodies  we  must  require  it 
of  them  through  federal  legislation  as  a 
matter  of  sound  public  policy.  The  so- 
cial welfare  of  all  the  people  transcends 
the  "right  to  do  nothing,"  so  often  what 
local  autonomy  in  relief  administration 
has  meant  in  the  past.  Those  who  are 
genuinely  concerned  with  preserving 
states  rights  should  remember  that 
"many  of  the  problems  of  states'  rights 
are  caused  by  states'  wrongs."  Public 
welfare  should,  indeed  must,  be  jointly 
undertaken  and  responsibly  shared  by 
all  units  of  government  with  a  non- 
partisan  focus  on  the  problems  of  im- 
proving operations  for  achieving  the 
maximum  in  human  welfare. 

Miss  Dunn  is  professor  of  social  worT{ 
in  the  fields  of  public  welfare  and  ad- 
ministration at  the  New  Yorf(  School  of 
Social  Wor\,  Columbia  University. 


Southern  Hospital 
Facilities  for  Negroes 

THE  inequality  of  hospital  facilities 
available  to  Negro  patients  and 
doctors  as  compared  with  white  is 
brought  out  in  a  recent  study  in  eighteen 
southern  and  border  states  and  the  Dist- 
rict of  Columbia  made  by  the  Southern 
Conference  Educational  Fund,  New  Or- 
leans, Louisiana.  The  Fund  sent  a  ques- 
tionnaire to  2,414  hospital  administra- 
tors, 711  of  whom  (nearly  30  percent) 
sent  in  usable  replies. 

Of  the  hospitals  replying,  82  percent 
accept  Negro  patients,  but  only  31  per- 
cent extend  staff  courtesies  to  Negro 
physicians.  In  these  hospitals,  there  is  a 
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total  of  102,969  beds,  33,451  of  which 
are  available  to  Negroes.  According  to 
this  study,  406  of  the  711  hospitals  ad- 
mit Negro  patients  on  a  rigid  quota 
basis,  while  125,  with  23,062  beds,  do 
not  admit  Negroes  at  all.  About  6  per- 
cent of  the  hospitals,  while  they  prac- 
tice segregation,  place  no  limit  on  the 
number  of  Negro  patients.  In  68  hos- 
pitals (about  10  percent)  Negro  pa- 
tients are  admitted  on  an  unsegregated 
and  unlimited  basis.  In  several  states,  a 
single  large  hospital  offers  approximate- 
ly half  the  beds  available  to  Negroes  in 
that  state,  leaving  those  in  other  areas 
with  meager  hospital  facilities,  or  none 
at  all. 

Aubrey  Williams,  president  of  the 
Fund,  commenting  on  the  numerical 
showing,  said,  "While  the  number  of 
beds  allotted  to  Negroes  may  seem  to 
be  in  proportion  to  census  figures,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  prejudice, 


not  actual  need,  often  determines  this 
number.  Too  many  times  a  deserving 
patient  is  turned  away  because  the  bed 
space  available  is  not  in  the  ward  desig- 
nated for  his  color." 

The  hospital  administrators  also  were 
asked  what  racial  policy  they  considered 
best  suited  to  the  health  needs  of  their 
communities.  Of  the  641  who  answered 
this  question,  439  were  in  favor  of  the 
admission  of  Negroes  with  segregation; 
125  advocated  admission  without  segre- 
gation; 76  suggested  separate  hospitals 
for  Negroes. 

In  its  report  on  the  survey,  the  Fund 
observes,  "Hospital  space  and  medical 
care  is  one  of  the  major  issues  facing  the 
country  today.  There  is  a  shortage  in  the 
South,  and  in  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
But  surely  the  democratic  way  to  meet 
this  situation  is  to  share  the  existing 
facilities  according  to  need  and  not 
fence  them  off  by  racial  fiat." 


The  High  Costs  of  Social  Work  Training 


IN  THE  WAKE  OF  THE  RECENT  REPORT  FOR 
the  National  Council  on  Social  Work 
Education,  emphasizing  the  need  for 
more  widespread  opportunities  for  train- 
ing in  social  work,  comes  an  announce- 
ment of  the  pending  closing  of  the  Car- 
negie Institute  of  Technology's  thirty- 
eight-year-old  Department  of  Social 
Work,  "due  to  increased  costs."  Since 
1937  the  department  has  offered  a  two 
year  graduate  program,  on  an  accredited 
basis,  ending  in  a  master's  degree.  With 
a  small  capacity  of  twenty-five  students, 
and  the  high  expense  involved  in  the 
correlation  of  field  instruction  and  class 
work  for  the  individual  student,  the  cost 
per  student  enrolled  in  the  graduate  so- 
cial work  program  is  much  higher  than 
that  in  any  of  the  undergraduate  courses 
offered  by  the  college,  according  to  Pres- 
ident J.  C.  Warner.  The  department  will 
remain  in  operation  until  June  1953, 
when  the  contracts  of  faculty  members 
with  limited  tenure  will  expire  and  the 
present  first-year  students  will  have  com- 
pleted their  program. 

In  concurring  with  the  administra- 
tion's decision  to  terminate  a  depart- 
ment she  has  headed  for  the  past  thirty, 
years,  Mary  Clarke  Burnett  has  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  in  order  to  con- 
tinue on  a  sound  basis  the  department 
would  have  to  be  converted  to  a  separate 
and  larger  school  costing  more  than  it 
does  at  present.  Student  fees  do  not 
cover  more  than  29  percent  of  costs,  she 


points  out,  and  in  recent  years  have 
come  largely  from  subsidies  to  indi- 
viduals, many  of  them  from  the  expir- 
ing GI  bill.  Expansion  would  neces- 
sitate raising  a  separate  endowment  fund 
for  the  school,  as  the  administration, 
harassed  by  difficulties  in  raising  its  over- 
all budget,  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
divert  any  of  its  already  inadequate  gen- 
eral resources  to  building  up  a  propor- 
tionately costly  segment  of  its  institu- 
tion. 

"And  where,"  asks  Mrs.  Burnett, 
"would  the  money  come  from?" 

The  question  is  pertinent  not  only  to 
the  fate  of  the  doomed  Carnegie  Tech 
department,  but  to  the  whole  problem  of 
increasing  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
social  work  education.  It  leads  to  others: 
What  proportion  of  the  cost  of  social 


work  training  must  be  assumed  by  pub- 
lic funds?  Will  the  profession  have-  to 
choose  between  producing  a  few  expen- 
sively trained  social  workers  or  a  large 
number  of  social  workers  with  some  less 
costly  training?  Wh^re,  if  anywhere,  can 
a  compromise  between  the  needs  for 
quantity  and  quality  be  drawn? 


These  questions  have  been  discussed 
with  vivacity  by  members  of  the  social 
work  profession  ever  since  the  National 
Council's  formation  and  particularly 
since  the  appearance  of  the  Hollis-Taylor 
report.  The  decision  at  Carnegie  Tech 
underscores  their  importance. 

Supreme  Court  and 
Academic  Freedom 

IN  UPHOLDING  NEW  YORK'S  PEINBERC 
Law,  on  March  3,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  showed  that  it  would 
not  interfere  with  any  procedures  for 
inquiring  into  the  loyalty  of  public  em- 
ployes on  the  ground  that  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  procedures  operated  as  a 
check  on  freedom.  Only  Justices  Black 
and  Douglas  dissented  on  the  merits, 
for  the  dissent  of  Justice  Frankfurter  was 
limited  to  an  unwillingness  to  consider 
any  of  the  issues  in  the  case  until  he 
could  see  how  the  law  actually  worked. 

The  majority  of  the  Court  treated  the 
case  as  if  it  involved  only  the  old  Devany 
Law  which  disqualifies  members  of  or- 
ganizations advocating  the  overthrow  of 
the  government  by  force.  The  justices 
ignored  the  basic  argument  advanced 
against  the  Feinberg  Law  that  its  re- 
quirement of  periodic  surveys  of  all 
teachers  itself  constituted  a  threat  against 
freedom  of  expression  and  association. 
Justice  Minton  held  that  a  state  had  the 
right  to  require  persons  to  choose 
whether  they  wanted  to  continue  as 
teachers  or  be  free  to  express  all  points 
of  view.  Said  he:  "One's  associates, 
past  and  present,  as  well  as  one's  con- 
duct may  be  considered  in  determining 
fitness  and  loyalty." 

Justice  Douglas  criticized  this  as  pro- 
moting guilt  by  association.  He  noted 
that  the  only  escape  for  a  teacher  who 
might  in  the  past  have  joined  a  pro- 
scribed organization  was  to  show  ignor- 
ance of  its  illegal  objectives,  "and  when 
the  witch  hunt  is  on,  one  who  must  rely 
on  ignorance  leans  on  a  feeble  reed.  l>ut 
his  basic  objection  to  the  law  rested  on 
his  recognition  of  its  effect  on  the  com- 
munity, its  trend  to  orthodoxy,  its  en- 
couragement of  snooping. 

Perhaps  the  day  may  yet  come  when 
a  majority  of  the  Court  will  recognize 
that  in  consequence  of  such  laws.  ;is 
Justice  Douglas  put  it: 

"Fear  stalks  the  classroom.  The 
teacher  is  no  longer  a  stimulant  to  ad- 
venturous living;  she  becomes  instead  a 
pipe  line  for  sate  and  sound  information. 
A  deadening  dogma  takes  the  place  of 
free  inquiry." 
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social  welfare  in  terms  of  significant  people 


She  "Retired' 


To 


Inhc 
J  OOS 


[RS.  DOUGLAS  HORTON,  the 
former  Mildred  H.  McAfee,  who  re- 
signed the  presidency  of  Wellesley  to 
retire  to  private  life,  finds  herself  busier 
these  days  than  she  was  as  a  college 
administrator  or  even  in  her  wartime 
post  as  director  of  the  WAVES— the 
86,000  members  of  the  Women's  Reserve 
of  the  U.  S.  Navy.  This,  incidentally, 
is  the  snare  intq  which  so  many  "re- 
tired" people  find  they  have  fallen. 

The   most   recent   responsibility    Mrs. 
Horton  has  undertaken 
is  the  presidency  of  the 
National  Social  Welfare 
Assembly,     a     post     to 
which   she   was   elected 
at   the   annual   meeting 
held  in  New  York  City 
in  December.     But  she 
is    also    a    member    of 
the  board  of  directors  of 
the  New  York  Lir*e  In- 
surance   Company    and 
of  the   Radio  Corpora- 
tion   of    America  —  the 
first   woman   elected   to 
each  —  one  of  the  first 
two  women  trustees  of 
the   New   York   Public 
Library,    a    vice-president    of    the    Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches,  a  director 
of  the  Ford  Foundation's  Fund  for  the 
Advancement  of  Education,  a  member 
of  the  board  of  the  Northfield  Schools 
in  Massachusetts,  and  of  Packard  Junior 
College,  New  York  City. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  she  has  been 
since  their  marriage  in  1945  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Douglas  Horton,  who  is 
the  minister  of  the  General  Council  of 
the  Congregational  Christian  Churches 
and  moderator  of  the  International  Con- 
gregational Council.  Intensely  feminine 
in  appearance  and  manner,  Mrs.  Horton 
at  the  same  time  conveys  the  impression 
of  unusual  energy  and  unusual  compe- 
tence which  explain  her  ability  to  juggle 
a  half  dozen  jobs  simultaneously.  As  one 


of  her  Wellesley  associates  said  of  her, 
"She  gets  less  done  wrong  than  anyone 
I  ever  ran  into." 

Before  she  became  a  college  adminis- 
trator,  Mrs.  Horton  taught  sociology,  the 
field  of  her  postgraduate  study. 

"I  have  had  absolutely  no  social  work 
experience,"  she  said,  as  she  chatted  with 
a  Survey  editor  in  her  sunny  apartment 
on  Gramercy  Park.  "As  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  National  Emergency 
Service,  I  worked  with  members  of  the 
Assembly  when  it  became  time  to  re- 
activate USO,  but  I  can't  imagine  why 
they  asked  me  to  be  president."  How- 
ever, as  she  talked  about  the  Assembly, 
some  of  the  reasons  emerged. 

"I  am  much  interested  in  the  need  for 
closer  connection  among 
all  welfare  organiza- 
tions," Mrs.  Horton 
said.  "And  as  president 
of  the  Assembly,  I  hope 
I  may  be  able  to  help 
tie  the  work  of  the  wel- 
fare organizations  closer 
to  one  another  and  to 
the  work  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of 
Churches.  Since  leav- 
ing my  full  time  ad- 
ministrative job  at  the 
college,  I  have  had  the 
experience  of  touching 
business,  government, 
the  churches,  and  now 
welfare.  There  is  some  virtue,  I  think, 
in  having  a  president  of  the  Assembly 
who  has  practical  knowledge  of  other 
major  community  agencies."  She  added, 
"My  chief  interest  is  in  helping  keep 
community  institutions  and  agencies 
aware  of  one  another.  Each  seems  to 
tend  more  and  more  to  function  -in  its 
own  tightly  defined  'area.'  " 


/\   FTER      A      DISTINGUISHED      CAREER     IN 

American  social  work  spanning  two  dec- 
ades, CHARLES  E.  HENDRY  went 
"home"  to  Canada  in  1946,  to  serve 
as  professor  of  social  work  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto.  In  December  1951, 
he  was  named  director  of  that  institu- 
tion's School  of  Social  Work,  to  fill  the 


Blackstone   Studios 
Mrs.  Douglas  Horton 


place  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  his 
friend  and  associate,  Harry  M.  Cassidy, 
a  few  weeks  earlier. 

Just  before  his  return  to  his  native 
land,  Mr.  Hendry  was  busy  with  three 
major  tasks  in  this  country.  He  was 
director  and  coordinator  of  research  for 
the  Commission  on  Community  Inter- 
relations of  the  American  Jewish  Con- 
gress; he  was  on  the  faculty  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University;  and  he 
was  serving  as  research  associate  of  the 
Research  Center  for  Group  Dynamics 
at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

At  the  University  of  Toronto,  Mr. 
Hendry  was  soon  caught  up  in  a  num- 
ber of  Canadian  organizations  and  move- 
ments. He  was  elected  to  the  board 
of  governors  of  the  Canadian  Welfare 
Council,  and  named  chairman  of  its 
recreation  division.  He  became  chair- 
man of  the  Canadian  Committee  on 
Group  Relations,  jointly  sponsored  by 
the  French  and  English  speaking  Adult 
Education  Associations  of  Canada,  and 
joined  in  the  program  of  the  Canadian 
Council  of  Christians  and  Jews.  In  1948, 
and  again  in  1949  he  acted  as  commen- 
tator on  CBC's  award-winning  network 
.program,  "In  Search  of  Citizens." 

Mr.  Hendry,  who  was  born  and  reared 
in  Ottawa,  was  for  some  years  asso- 
ciated with  Taylor  Statten  in  boys'  work 
in  Alberta,  and  in  his  camps  in  Algon- 
quin Park.  Postgraduate  study  at  Co- 
lumbia University  and  the  University  of 
Chicago  was  the  springboard  for  his 
American  career,  which  began  with  eight 
years  on  the  faculty  of  George  Williams 
College,  and  included  service  as  director 
of  research  for  the  national  council  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  and  director 
of  program  and  personnel  for  the  Boys' 
Clubs  of  America. 

Perhaps  the  best  known  of  Mr.  Hen- 
dry's  publications  is  "Between  Spires 
and  Stacks,"  the  report  of  his  com- 
munity survey  of  the  Tremont  Area  in 
Cleveland.  But  he  has  written  widely 
on  camping,  group  work,  and  com- 
munity organization,  and  his  friends 
of  The  Survey  hope  that  his  new  respon- 
sibilities will  allow  him  to  continue  to 
contribute  occasional  reviews  to  our 
book  pages. 
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LETTERS  and  LIFE 


How  Children  Grow  or  Don't  Grow 


LUTHER  E.  WOODWARD 


ONE  OF  THE  FIRMEST  BASES  FOR  HOPE- 
fulness  regarding  our  American  cul- 
ture is  its  increasingly  broad  and  deep 
concern  for  children  and  their  growth. 
Almost  every  magazine,  almost  every 
newspaper  carries  articles  about  children, 
and  here  are  four  current  books,  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  our  growing  body  of 
knowledge  about  children,  and  the 
changing  concepts  of  their  education. 
They  have  a  special  focus  on  the  feel- 
ings and  strivings  of  children  and  on  the 
kind  of  family  and  other  relationships 
that  make  for  healthy  growth. 

Each  of  these  books  is  distinctive,  and 
yet  there  is  a  common  core  of  awareness 
of  children's  sensitivities  to  the  world 
of  things  and  people  about  them  and 
especially  to  the  emotional  tones  of  those 
with  whom  they  live.  In  all,  there  is 
faith  in  the  potentialities  of  children  to 
grow  to  full  emotional  and  social  stature 
if  only  the  conditions  for  growth  can  be 
established  and  maintained.  There  is  a 
recognition,  too,  that  the  greatest  bar- 
riers to  growth  are  the  blind  spots,  the 
immaturities,  the  compensatory  strivings, 
and  the  thwarting  fears  of  parents, 
brought  about  by  unfavorable  circum- 
stances in  their  own  earlier  lives. 

"OuR  CHILDREN  TODAY"  is  A  COMPEN- 
dium  of  twenty-eight  chapters  by  as 
many  different  authors,  organized  un- 
der six  main  headings:  Our  Children 
Today,  The  Early  Years,  The  Meaning 
of  Discipline,  Growing  up,  Changing 
Roles  of  Education,  The  Impact  of  Our 
World.  Each  chapter  gives  a  descrip- 
tion of  today's  situation  and 
a  summary  of  scientific  find- 
ings, and  the  current  view- 
points of  authors  well  versed 
in  each  particular  phase  of 
the  subject.  It  gathers  up 
the  best  we  know  about 
children  and  the  ways  of 
promoting  their  growth  in 


our  present  world  with  all  its  personal 
and  social  problems.  Hardly  a  book  for 
the  beginning  reader  on  the  subject,  it 
will  serve  as  an  excellent  "refresher"  for 
those  working  professionally  with  chil- 
dren and  for  parents  who  already  have 
read  widely  in  the  field. 

This  book  is  an  appropriate  sequel  to 
a  similar  volume,  "Our  Children,"  pub- 
lished twenty  years  ago.  Comparison  of 
the  two  reveals  strikingly  how  much  our 
knowledge  has  increased,  and  how  much 
our  interest  has  shifted  from  intellec- 
tualized  facts  and  feelingless  regulations 
to  home  atmosphere  of  warmth  and 
trust,  to  awareness  of  the  child's  chang- 
ing needs,  and  to  opportunities  for  ex- 
pression of  fear  and  hate  as  well  as 
the  more  positive  emotions. 

"ALL  IN  THE  FAMILY"  is  A  FRIENDLY, 
chatty  book  packed  with  insight  and 
wisdom  resulting  from  years  of  living 
with  children.  It  discusses  everyday 
problems  that  arise  in  all  families  and 
brings  to  them  a  profound  understand- 
ing of  the  needs  of  children  and  parents, 
including  the  mistakes,  the  unintended 
hurts,  and  the  hostile,  guilty  feelings 
which  children  and  parents  alike  experi- 
ence from  time  to  time.  Undergirding 
these  negative  facts  and  forces  and  rising 
above  them  is  the  strong  power  of  love 
and  trust,  and  the  feeling  of  "belonging- 
ness,"  which  a  majority  of  families  are 
able  to  build  into  their  relationships. 
There  is  no  evading  of  unlovely  nega- 
tives, but  these  are  seen  in  proper  per- 
spective and  as  inevitable  concomitants  to 


OUR  CHILDREN  TODAY,  edited  by  Sidonie  Matsner  Gruenberg 
and  the  Staff  of  the  Child  Study  Association  of  America.  Viking. 
#3.95 

ALL  IN  THE  FAMILY,  by  Rhoda  W.  Bacmeister.  Appleton-Century- 
Crofts.  #3 

ONE  LITTLE  BOY,  by  Dorothy  W.  Baruch.  Julian  Press.  $3.50 

TODAY'S  CHILDREN  AND  YESTERDAY'S  HERITAGE,  by 
Sophia  Lyon  Fahs.  Beacon  Press.  $3 


growth.  To  this  reviewer,  it  seems  likely 
that  the  average  reader  would  find  re- 
inforcement and  discover  in  himself  new 
strength  in  reading  this  book.  The  book 
should  help  parents  guide  children  with 
kindness  and  understanding  and  help 
them  to  think  and  feel  honestly,  and  to 
keep  alive  their  blessed  gifts  of  wonder 
and  of  zest  for  living. 

"ONE  LITTLE  BOY"  is  A  BEAUTIFULLY 
told  story  of  Ken  who  was  in  great 
trouble,  and  of  the  author's  treatment  of 
him  whereby  he  was  helped  to  achieve 
an  amazing  degree  of  insight  and  under- 
standing. As  his  treatment  went  on,  the 
whole  story  of  his  own  striving,  hopes, 
fears,  guilt,  and  hostility  unfolded,  with 
a  clarity  rarely  revealed  in  psychiatric 
literature.  With  Ken's  story  unfolds  also 
the  story  of  his  father  and  his  mother, 
who  had  done  their  best  for  him,  but 
whose  own  problems  had  deprived  him 
of  love  and  understanding.  Throughout 
the  book  there  is  revealed  an  unusual 
sensitiveness  to  the  problems  and  feel- 
ings of  each  member  of  the  family,  and 
such  a  realistic  coming  to  grips  with 
them  that  when  Ken's  treatment  and  his 
parents'  re-education  were  finished  each 
was  able  to  read  the  manuscript  in  full 
and  approve  its  publication  just  as  we 
find  it.  This  is  proof  positive  of  an  un- 
usual degree  and  quality  of  understand- 
ing. 

"One  Little  Boy"  is  without  doubt  the 
most  interesting  case  story  which  has 
ever  come  to  the  attention  of  this  re- 
viewer. It  will  have  more  interest  for 
many  readers  than  do  most 
novels.  More  truth  is  re- 
vealed and  one  learns  more 
and  feels  more  deeply  than 
when  reading  the  average- 
novel.  There  is  a  real  unity 
in  the  book,  underlying  the 
life  stories  of  Ken  and  of  his 
father  and  mother.  One 
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NORTON  BOOKS 

on  Psychiatry 


TRAUMA,  GROWTH 
AND  PERSONALITY 

By  PHYLLIS  SREENACRE.  M.D.  Introduc- 
tion by  Ernst  Kris,  Ph.D.  Psychoanaly- 
tic studies  concerning  the  influence  of 
early  patterns  on  the  structure  of  the 
later  personality.  The  studies  have  an 
organic  connection,  starting  with  birth 
and  neonatal  influences  and  continuing 
through  the  first  five  years  of  life  to 
the  oedipal  period.  They  are  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  child's  personality  structure  and 
its  effect  on  the  mature  personality. 

$4.50 

CASE  HISTORIES 

IN  PSYCHOSOMATIC 

MEDICINE 

By  the  staff  of  the  Psychiatric  Service, 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  Edited 
by  HENRY  H.  W.  MILES,  M.D., 
STANLEY  COBB,  M.D.  and  HARLEY 
C.  SHANDS,  M.D.  Case  histories  which 
reveal  the  various  relationships  be- 
tween physiological  and  emotional  fac- 
tors in  disease.  They  illustrate  many 
problems  in  which  the  psychiatrist's 
participation  is  essential,  and  provide 
a  guide  for  coordinating  all  workers 
in  the  medical  field.  $4  50 


PSYCHOANALYSIS 


A  STUDY  OF 
FREUDIAN  GROUP  PSYCHOLOGY 

By  SAUL  SCHEIDLINSER.This  book  is  a 
study  of  what  Freud  and  his  followers 
have  contributed  to  our  knowledge  of 
group  psychology  and  group  behavior. 
t  places  particular  emphasis  on  the 
emotional  factors  in  group  interaction, 
since  these  often  unrecognized  factors 
play  so  large  a  part  in  group  life.  The 
major  psychoanalytic  concepts  of  group 
behavior  are  brought  together  and 
related  to  Freudian  psychoanalytic 
theory  in  general.  $3.75 

At  all  bookstores 


Write  for  tree  descriptive  catalogue 
or  Norton  Books  on  Psychiatry 


W.  W.  NORTON  &  COMPANY 

"Books  that  Live" 
101    Fifth    Avenue.    New    York    3.    N.    Y. 


literally  sees  three  lives  unfold,  and  gets 
some  open-window  glimpses  into  the 
lives  of  the  previous  generation  of  two 
families. 

Ken's  story  basically  supports  the 
Freudian  view  of  psychodynamics,  but  it 
is  very  clear  that  the  long  succession  of 
psychological  conflicts  which  Ken  ex- 
perienced are  not  inherent  in  human  na- 
ture and  experience  but  resulted  from 
particular  circumstances  and  the  spe- 
cific meanings  which  his  life  came  to 
have  for  him.  Ken's  feelings  and  his 
parents'  feelings,  however  troublesome 
they  were,  nonetheless  were  efforts  at 
adjustment.  The  book  is  convincing  evi- 
dence that  human  nature  and  strivings 
can  be  trusted  if  only  the  stage  can  be 
rightly  set. 

THIS  SAME  CONVICTION  IS  AT  THE  HEART 

of  "Today's  Children  and  Yesterday's 
Heritage."  This  is  a  searching  book  on 
the  religious  education  of  children,  born 
of  more  than  thirty  years'  experience  in 
the  field.  The  author  sets  forth  very 
clearly  the  differences  between  the  natu- 
ral approach  to  religious  development 
and  the  traditional  approach  of  authority 
and  indoctrination.  From  the  author's 
viewpoint,  "one's  religious  belief,  or  one's 
religion  is  the  gestalt  of  all  his  smaller 
specific  beliefs;  one's  faith  is  a  philosophy 
of  life  that  gathers  up  into  one  emotional 
whole — and  sometimes,  although  rarely, 
into  a  reasonable  whole — all  the  specific 
beliefs  one  holds  about  many  kinds  of 
things  in  the  many  areas  of  life." 

The  inherent  conflicts  between  the  au- 
thoritarian-indoctrination method  of  re- 
ligious education  and  the  scientific-ex- 
perimental approach  to  the  world  we  live 
in  are  enlarged  with  unusual  frankness. 
How  different  is  the  story  of  religion 
when  seen  in  the  light  of  biblical  criti- 
cism is  forcibly  brought  out.  The  Jewish 
and  Christian  Bibles  then  become  records 
of  human  experience,  the  strivings  and 
hopes  and  failures  and  successes  of  flesh 
and  blood  people.  Religious  heritage  so 
conceived  and  the  fresh  new  experiences 
of  children  growing  acquainted  with  the 
world  about  them  together  become  a 
content  of  study  and  the  basis  for  re- 
ligious experience.  Religion  then  be- 
comes a  way  of  life,  and  religious  educa- 
tion a  way  of  study. 

The  philosophy  set  forth  is  well  docu- 
mented by  conclusions  from  the  physical, 
biological,  social,  and  psychological  sci- 
ences. There  is  a  convincing  quality 
about  it.  The  reader  shares  the  author's 
challenge  of  a  theology  that  sets  dualism 
and  conflict  at  the  heart  of  things.  And 
the  fitness  of  the  new  view  in  a  world 
(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE 
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which  is  striving  to  be  democratic  and 
to  create  a  society  of  brotherhood  can- 
not be  disputed.  Many  readers  will 
doubtless  turn  away  from  its  truth  be- 
cause it  is  much  easier  to  follow  the  old 
ways.  Unfortunately,  the  old  ways  cease 
to  be  inspiring  for  increasing  numbers 
of  people  who  accordingly  are  left  with- 
out the  entlightenment  and  pull  of  a 
vital  faith.  The  reviewer  shares  the  con- 
viction of  Dean  MacLean,  who  writes 
in  the  introduction: 

"I  do  not  see  how  any  moderately  in- 
telligent teacher  can  read  this  book  with- 
out feeling  the  necessity  of  making  radi- 
cal changes  in  curriculum  and  method 
and  in  his  or  her  own  ideas  of  what  is 
good  for — and  in — children." 

Dr.  Woodward  is  coordinator  of  com- 
munity mental  health  services  of  the 
New  Yor^  State  Mental  Health  Com- 
mission. 


Current  Reading 


CHILDREN  WHO  HATE,  by  Fritz  Redl 
and  David  Wineman.  Free  Press,  Glen- 
coe,  III.  #3.50 

THIS  IS  THE  FIRST  OF  TWO  VOLUMES 
about  the  hyperaggressive,  impul- 
sive, emotionally  disturbed  children  who 
are  the  despair  of  teachers,  social  workers, 
law-enforcement  agencies,  and  psycho- 
therapists, not  to  mention  parents.  The 
present  book  deals  with  an  important 
and  neglected  aspect  of  these  children's 
disorders.  The  second  book,  not  yet  pub- 
lished, is  to  suggest  how  these  children 
might  be  helped. 

The  thesis  of  the  present  volume  is 
that  the  reason  why  nobody  has  been 
able  to  get  very  far  with  these  children 
is  not  that  the  children  hate  so  exces- 
sively but  that  they  do  not  have  the 
same  sort  of  control  over  their  behavior 
that  is  available  to  other  children.  Both 
educational  methods  and  psychothera- 
peutic  methods  of  working  with  emo- 
tionally disturbed  children  presuppose  a 
certain  minimum  of  "ego  functioning" 
in  socially  constructive  ways.  The  kind 
of  children  here  described  either  never 
had  or  have  lost  that  ability;  what  sense 
of  reality  they  do  possess  they  use  to 
manipulate  other  people,  not  to  control 
themselves. 

The  authors  describe  in  fascinating 
detail  the  nature  of  the  ego  disorders 
from  which  these  children  suffer.  The 
disorders  are  of  two  main  kinds.  In 
some  spheres  the  children  are  grossly 
unable  to  handle  their  impulses  and  emo- 
tions. In  others,  far  from  being  help- 
less, they  are  unusually  adept  at  apprais- 
SURVEY) 
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mg  situations  and  manipulating  people 
so  as  to  make  the  gratification  of  their 
desires  possible.  Both  kinds  of  dis- 
orders, the  authors  say,  must  be  recog- 
nized and  understood  in  all  their  par- 
ticularity before  a  strategy  can  be  de- 
vised for  aiding  the  children. 

A  major  section  of  the  book  is  given 
over  to  analyzing  and  classifying  the 
tasks  of  the  normally  functioning  ego,  to 
showing  what  complicated  abilities  are 
involved  in  actions  we  take  for  granted, 
and  to  indicating  very  specifically  the 
failures  in  these  respects  of  the  children 
who  hate. 

Some  readers  may  object  to  so  much 
classification  and  so  much  use  of  termi- 
nology. It  seems  indisputable,  however, 
that  the  writers  have  made  clearer  than 
ever  before  the  specific  characteristics  of 
the  situations  that  provide  these  children 
with  frustrations  or  enticements  too 
strong  to  be  coped  with.  And  they  have 
described  with  a  vividness  seldom 
equaled  the  techniques  such  children  use 
to  influence  people  and  to  excuse  them- 
selves from  blame.  As  the  authors  in- 
sist, these  situations  can  entice  and  frus- 
trate more  stable  children,  and  such 
children  on  occasion  also  will  use  the 
protective  devices  here  described.  Hence 
this  book  is  not  only  about  children 
who  hate;  it  is  about  all  children,  in 
their  hateful  moments. 

HELEN  L.  WITMER 
Consultant  in  Research 
V .  S.  Children  Bureau 


THE  ADOPTED  FAMILY:  Bk.  I,  You 
and  Your  Child;  Bk.  II,  The  Family 
That  Grew;  by  Florence  Rondell  and 
Ruth  Michaels.  Crown.  Set  $2.50 

FOR  A  LONG  TIME  THERE  HAS  BEEN  A 
distinct  need  for  a  book  which  would 
give  the  parents  of  adopted  children 
understanding  advice  on  how  to  explain 
the  facts  of  their  adoption  to  children 
at  various  age  levels.  "You  and  Your 
Child"  and  "The  Family  That  Grew," 
attractive  twin  books  by  Florence  Ron- 
dell  and  Ruth  Michaels,  answer  this 
need  adequately  and  sympathetically. 

The  first  volume  of  the  pair,  "You 
and  Your  Child,"  is  designed  for  the 
adopting  parents  themselves.  As  Dr. 
Viola  Bernard  says  in  her  introduction, 
it  is  "written  with  warmth  and  wisdom, 
without  recourse  to  professional  jargon." 
The  authors  discuss  preparation  for 
adoptive  parenthood.  They  explain  why 
it  is  kindest  for  the  parents  to  tell  a 
child  he  is  adopted  rather  than  let  him 
learn  about  it  from  outsiders  in  a  casual, 
sometimes  cruel,  fashion.  Other  chap- 
ters tell  how  the  situation  can  be  ex- 


What  makes  a 


A  SITTER  kills  a  baby  for  no  apparent  reason  .  .  . 
two  boys  hold  up  a  store  "for  thrills".  .  .  a  teen 
ager  of  good  family  starts  taking  dope.  The  names 
change,  but  the  faces  are  the  same,  defiant,  cocksure 
and  chilling.  Even  the  expert  puts  down  his  newspaper 
and  asks  himself — Why 9 

Why  does  one  boy  go  astray — and  another 
stay  within  the  law? 

To  answer  this  question,  the  authors  matched  500  per- 
sistently delinquent  boys  with  500  truly  non-delinquent 
boys — all  from  the  same  financial,  religious,  and  ethnic 
groups.  Hundreds  of  factors  were  assembled  and 
analyzed — physical,  intellectual,  emotional,  and  social. 
From  the  factors  which  most  markedly  differentiate  de- 
linquent from  non-delinquent,  the  authors  set  up  pre- 
diction tables,  making  it  possible  to  spot  the  future 
"bad  boy" — in  many  cases  when  he  enters  the  first 
grade  of  school. 

A  revolutionary  discovery 

THIS  book  makes  startling  revelations  about  some  of 
the  sociologist's  favorite  scapegoats — erratic  dis- 
cipline, parental  rejection,  the  clash  of  cultures,  the 
alcoholic  parent,  the  slum  area.  It  shows  where  the  roots 
of  juvenile  delinquency  begin,  what  can  be  done  to 
prevent  it,  where  the  delinquent  excels — and  where  he 
fails.  Here  is  a  report  card  for  every  parent,  teacher, 
and  social  worker — for  everyone  interested  in  reaching 
the  delinquent  before  he  hits  the  headlines.  The  authors 
are  pioneer  researchers  in  the  field  of  crime  causation. 
UNRAVELING  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY,  the  re- 
sult of  10  year's  research,  is  the  fruit  of  a  long  series 
of  investigations  of  criminal  careers  which  they  have 
undertaken. 

UNRAVELING  JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 

By  Sheldon  and  Eleanor  C,lueck 

A  COMMONWEALTH  FUND  BOOK 

Second  Printing,  $5.00 

AT  YOUR  BOOKSELLER. 
HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 
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Directory  of  Organizations 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  ON  MENTAL 
DEFICIENCY,  INC.  A  National  Associa- 
tion devoted  to  the  care,  education,  train- 
ing, community  placement  and  supervision 
of  retarded  and  mentally  defective  children 
and  adulti.  Membership  $6.00  per  year. 
Publishers  of  American  Journal  of  Mental 
Deficiency,  quarterly,  $7.00  per  year;  and 
A.A.M.D.  News,  $1.50  per  year;  annual 
Directory  of  members,  including  list  of  pub- 
lic and  private  institutions  for  retarded,  $3 
per  copy.  Applications,  subscriptions  and 
orders  to  P.  O.  Box  96,  Willimantic,  Con- 
necticut. 

AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY,  INC.,  47 
Beaver  Street,  New  York  4,  N.  Y.  Founded 
in  1913  for  the  control  of  cancer.  Has  61 
chartered  divisions  under  which  local  units 
operate.  Raises  funds  annually  to  support 
cancer  research,  education  of  the  public  and 
physicians,  improvement  of  standards  of 
cancer  diagnosis  and  treatment.  New  edu- 
cational materials  include:  films,  "Breast 
Self-Examination"  and  "Man  Alive,"  publi- 
cations, "CA"  (medical  journal)  and  "CAN- 
CER NEWS"  (for  volunteers,  general  pub- 
lic, etc.),  TV  shorts,  radio  transcriptions, 
and  displays,  pamphlets ;  such  material  ob- 
tainable from  the  Society's  divisions  and 
local  units. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND.  INC.— 15  West  16th  Street,  New 
York.  A  national  organization  conducting 
research  and  field  service.  Library.  Me- 
chanical appliances  for  the  blind.  William 
Ziegler,  Jr.,  President;  M.  Robert  Barnett, 
Executive  Director. 


AMERICAN  FRIENDS  SERVICE  COMMIT- 
TEE, Inc.  (Quakers)  (1917);  20  S.  12th 
St.,  Philadelphia,  7 ;  Lewis  M.  Hoskins, 
Executive  Secretary;  Clarence  E.  Pickett, 
Honorary  Secretary.  Activities :  The  Com- 
mittee represents  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
relief  and  social  welfare  services  on  a  non- 
sectarian  basis  and  without  discrimination 
of  race  or  nationality.  Present  activities  in- 
clude the  following:  relief  and  rehabilitation 
?  rejects  in  Austria,  France,  Germany,  India, 
srael,  Italy,  Japan,  Pakistan ;  refugee  aid 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad;  race 
relations,  including  a  job  opportunities  pro- 
gram and  a  visiting  lectureship;  economic 
relations,  including  an  industrial  relations 
seminar  and  youth  projects  of  interneships 
in  industry  and  cooperatives ;  international 
relations,  including  institutes  of  interna- 
tional relations  for  high  school  age  and 
adults  in  ^communities  on  the  United  States 
and  seminars  for  foreign  and  American 
students  in  the  United  States,  Europe  and 
Asia ;  self-help  housing  projects  in  cities 
and  rural  areas ;  and  youth  projects  for 
young  people,  in  addition  to  the  interne- 
ships,  institutes,  and  seminars  mentioned 
above,  including  work  camps  in  the  United 
States,  Mexico  and  Europe,  and  Institutional 
Service  Units  in  state  mental  and  correc- 
tional institutions. 

AMERICAN  HEARING  SOCIETY— 817  14th 
St.,  N.W.,  Fifth  Floor,  Washington  5,  D.C. 
A  national  organization  devoted  to  preven- 
tion of  deafness,  conservation  of  hearing  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  hard  of  hearing. 
Monthly  publication,  HEARING  NEWS, 
$3.00  a  year.  Literature  for  sale.  Infor- 
mation given  concerning  problems  of  the 
hard  of  hearing.  Field  Service,  Thomas  L. 
Tolan,  M.D.,  President;  W.  Earl  Prosser, 
Executive  Vice  President;  Claude  W. 
Kniseley,  Treasurer. 

THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  FAMILY 
RELATIONS  (inc.  1930),  directed  by  Paul 
Popenoe.  Public  education,  personal  service, 
research.  Write  for  list  of  publications, 
5287  Sunset  Blvd.,  Lot  Angeles  27,  Calif. 

THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS. 
Administered  through  national  headquarters 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  four  area  offices 
in  Alexandria,  Va.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  St.  Louis. 
Mo.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  There  are  3,727 
local  chapters,  organized  mostly  on  a  county 
basis.  Services  of  the  Red  Cross  are:  Serv- 
ices to  the  Armed  Forces  and  Veterans  (in- 
cluding Home  Service)  ;  the  National  Blood 
Program ;  International  Activities ;  Disaster 
Services ;  Nursing  Services ;  Food  and  Nu- 
trition Service;  Safety  Services;  Service 
Groups ;  Junior  Red  Cross ;  and  College 
Activities. 


plained  to  a  very  small  child  within  the 
limits  of  his  understanding,  then  how 
the  subject  can  be  more  fully  discussed 
as  the  child  grows  in  age  and  compre- 
hension. There  is  an  excellent  chapter 
on  adolescence,  its  general  needs  and 
problems,  as  well  as  the  special  emo- 
tional difficulties  of  adopted  children. 

The  other  volume,  "The  Family  That 
Grew,"  is  designed  by  the  authors  to 
be  read  aloud  to  young  children.  It  tells 
simply  and  charmingly  the  story  of  a 
childless  couple  and  their  union  with 
their  adopted  child,  starting  with  the 
idea  of  how  all  children  are  born  and 
telling  how  one  child  and  his  adoptive 
parents  came  together.  While  many 
parents  will  read  the  story  aloud,  others 
will  use  it  primarily  as  an  inspiration, 
telling  their  own  child  a  similar  story 
with  modifications  to  fit  his  or  her  par- 
ticular adoption. 

Of  course,  no  book  can  anticipate 
every  question  that  may  arise  in  the 
mind  of  every  reader,  since  situations 
differ  so  widely,  but  "The  Adopted 
Family"  does  answer  wisely  most  of  the 
questions  I  have  heard  literally  hundreds 
of  times  during  my  own  years  of  adop- 
tion work.  Today  the  idea  of  adoption 
is  so  widely  accepted,  and  touches  the 
lives  of  so  many  people  in  different 
ways,  that  this  book  will  find  a  large 
and  deserved  public. 

SOPHIE  VAN  S.  THEIS 
Executive  Secretary,  Child  Placing 
and  Adoption   Committee,  N.  Y.  State 
Chanties  Aid  Association 

ROADS    TO    AGREEMENT,    by    Stuart 
Chase.  Harper.  #3.50 

IN  these  days  when  so  many  people 
are  consigning  the  world  to  perdition 
in  a  handbasket,  it  is  encouraging  to 
read  a  book  which  hopefully  outlines 
areas  where  agreement  can  be  reached 
on  fundamental  issues.  The  author  is 
that  master  of  the  handy  metaphor, 
Stuart  Chase.  Does  any  other  contem- 
porary author  share  his  matchless  talent 
for  reducing  complex  problems  to  simple 
and  lively  terms  that  the  most  dense 
among  us  can  readily  understand? 

Unlike  many  writers  in  the  realm  of 
important  issues,  Stuart  Chase  is  inter- 
ested in  human  beings  as  well  as  in  the 
abstract  complexities  which  seem  to  over- 
whelm them.  He  looks  at  things  in  hu- 
man terms. 

Mr.  Chase  describes  an  angry  civic 
meeting  in  which  people  shout  and  curse 
at  one  another.  "Enough  energy  has 
been  generated  to  run  all  the  washing 
machines  in  the  country,"  and  yet  the 
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ASSOCIATION      FOR     FAMILY      LIVING. 

Professional  leadership  for  discussion  groups 
in  family  life  education.  Counseling  by  psy- 
chiatric social  workers.  Pamphlet  list  free. 
28  East  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  111. 


BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  2  Park  Ave., 
New  York  16,  N.  Y.  Incorporated  1910  and 
chartered  by  Congress  in  1916  to  develop 
character  in  boys  and  train  them  in  citizen- 
ship. Programs:  Cub  Scouting — 8,  9  and 
10;  Boy  Scouting— 11,  12  and  13;  Explor- 
ing— 14  and  upward,  available  locally 
through  sponsorship  by  schools,  churches, 
fraternal  orders,  civic  groups,  etc.  John  M. 
Schiff,  Pres.,  Dr.  Arthur  A.  Schuck,  Chief 
Scout  Executive. 

BOYS'  ATHLETIC  LEAGUE,  INC.,  112  East 
19th  Street,  New  York  3,  Algonquin  4-1753. 
Arranges  invitation  tournaments  in  indoor 
and  outdoor  sports  for  Boys'  Clubs,  Social 
Settlements,  Community  Centers,  Church 
Houses,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  Y.  M.  H.  A.'s,  etc., 
throughout  Greater  New  York.  Gustavus  T. 
Kirby,  Honorary  President ;  Jacob  Eichel, 
President ;  Arthur  Price,  Treasurer ;  Willard 
L.  Kauth,  Director.  Sponsors :  The  Benja- 
min Harrison  Recreation  Center,  657  Tenth 
Avenue ;  Lincoln  Recreation  Center,  20-25 
Seventh  Avenue ;  Theodore  Roosevelt  Rec- 
reation Center,  2077  Second  Ave. ;  Open 
House  Recreation  Center,  1766  Lexington 
Avenue ;  Tot-Lot  Playground,  422  West  49 
Street;  Tot-Lot,  110  East  110  Street ;  Camp 
Sebago,  Camp  Wakonda  and  Camp  Orenda 
in  the  Palisade-Interstate  Park,  Visiting 
Film  Service,  55  West  42nd  Street. 

CAMP  FIRE  GIRLS,  INC.,  16  E.  48  St.,  New 
York  17,  N.  Y.  Founded  1910  by  progres- 
sive educators,  "to  perpetuate  the  spiritual 
ideals  of  the  home  and  to  stimulate  and 
aid  in  the  formation  of  habits  making  for 
health  and  character."  Girls,  7  to  18,  of 
all  races  and  religions,  participate  in  ac- 
tivities related  to  the  Seven  Crafts :  Home, 
Outdoors,  Creative  Arts,  Frontiers,  Busi- 
ness. Sports  and  Games,  and  Citizenship. 
President,  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Blalock;  Na- 
tional Director,  Miss  Martha  F.  Allen. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
—24  West  40  Street,  New  York  18.  A 
league  of  children's  agencies  and  institutions 
to  secure  improved  standards  and  methods 
in  their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also 
cooperates  with  other  children's  agencies, 
cities,  states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and 
other  civic  groups  to  work  out  worthwhile 
results  in  phase  of  child  welfare  in  which 
they  are  interested. 

DIVISION  OF  HOME  MISSIONS  NATION- 
AL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES 
OF  CHRIST  IN  U.S.A.— 297  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City.  The  inter-denominational 
home  mission  body  of  22  denominations. 
Executive  Secretaries,  Edith  E.  Lowry, 
Rev.  I.  George  Nace. 

GIRL  SCOUTS  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  155  East 
44th  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Murray 
Hill  2-2505,  ext.  35.  President:  Mrs.  Roy  F. 
Layton.  Founded  in  1912  to  help  girls  be- 
tween the  ages  of  7  and  17  prepare,  with 
volunteer  adult  leadership,  for  their  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  home  and  as  active 
citizens  in  the  community  and  in  the  world. 
Girl  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A.  offer  activities  in 
eleven  program  fields  covering  international 
friendship,  outdoor  life,  homemaking,  the 
arts,  and  future  vocations. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  CITY  MANAGERS' 
ASS'N.,  1313  E.  60  Street,  Chicago  37,  111. 
To  aid  in  improving  municipal  administra- 
tion (1)  the  Municipal  Year  Book,  (2) 
Public  Management,  monthly  journal  on 
local  government,  (3)  Management  Informa- 
tion Service  for  Cities  on  fee  basis,  (4) 
Eight  correspondence  course*  in  municipal 
management.  Write  for  more  details. 

LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY 

— Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  prob- 
lems of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlets,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups. 
Executive  Director,  Harry  W.  Laidler,  112 
East  19th  Street.  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

MARGARET  SANGER  RESEARCH  BUREAU 

17  W.  16th  St.,  N.  Y.  11,  N.  Y.  Wa  9-6200. 
Abraham   Stone,   M.D.,   Director. 
Daily  9  A.M.   to  5   P.M. 
Saturday  9  A.M.  to   Noon. 
Wednesday  &  Thursday  eve.,  5  to  8  P.M. 
Services — Contraception,    Infertility,    Pre- 
marital and   Marital  Consultation. 
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PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORK  ADMINISTRATOR— NEIGHBOR  ISLAND 


under  Health  Dept. 

Qualification}:  Graduate.  PSW  major,  4  year*  provisional  experience 

2  yean  in  child  guidance,  I  in  tupervition,  or  combination 
Bureau  of  Mental  Hygiene  c/o  University  of  Hawaii 

Department  of  Health  Honolulu.   Hawaii 

Dr.  Y.  T.  Wong.  Chief 

Community  Mental  Hygiene  program,  including  guidance  clinics  for  both 
adults  ?nd  children  under  territorial  auspices. 


WANTED— Social  workers  to  file  their  qualifi- 
cationt  with  the  Medical  Bureau;  opportuni- 
ties in  all  pans  of  America  including  foreign 
countries ;  all  negotiation!  strictly  confidential. 
Burneice  Larson.  Medical  Bureau,  PalmoliTe 
Building,  Chicago. 


NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  ASSOCIA- 
TION is  recruiting-,  on  behalf  of  member 
Travelers  Aid  Societies  where  there  are  ex- 
eceutive  and  supervisory  vacancies,  candidates 
who  are  qualified  by  graduation  from  an  ac- 
credited school  of  social  work  and  experience 
in  casework  agency.  Experience  should  in- 
clude supervision  and  some  degree  of  admin- 
istrative responsibility.  Apply  to:  National 
Travelers  Aid  Association,  425  Fourth  Ave- 
nue, New  York  16,  New  York. 


CASEWORKER — in  progressive,  multiple  serv- 
ice agency — for  supervision  of  children  in 
boarding  homes.  Salary  commensurate  with 
training  and  experience.  Iowa  Children's 
Home  Society,  206  Savings  &  Loan  Building, 
Des  Moines  9,  Iowa. 


CAMP  FIRE  GIRLS,  INC.  is  recruiting  pro- 
fessional workers.  Provides  opportunity  for 
working  in  an  agency  serving  girls  7  to  18. 
College  degree  required.  Croup  or  camp  lead-, 
ership  experience  desirable.  Ability  to  think 
creatively  and  work  with  adult  volunteers 
important.  Openings  various  sections  U.  S.  A. 
In-service  training.  Opportunity  for  advance- 
ment. Write  Personnel  and  Training  Depart- 
ment, Camp  Fire  Girls,  Inc.,  16  East  48th 
Street,  New  York  17,  New  York. 


OPENING  IMMEDIATELY  in  multiple  func- 
tion agency  for  caseworker  with  M.A.  Good 
supervision.  Beginning  salary  $3100  to  $3450 
according  experience.  Write  Family  and 
Children's  Service,  313  S.  E.  Second  Street, 
Evansville,  Indiana. 

CASEWORKERS,  particularly  those  interested 
in  child  placement  and  family  casework  will 
find  real  opportunity  in  recently  reorganized 
multiple  service  program ;  good  supervision, 
student  training  program,  psychiatric  consul- 


ADMINISTRATIVE  POSITION  available  to 
I  head  combined  research  and  accounting,  state 
office.  Reno.  Salary  $4800-$5520.  Write  im- 
mediately for  further  information  to  Nevada 
State  Welfare  Department,  Box  1331,  Reno, 
Nevada. 


SENIOR  CASE  WORKER  for  private  multi- 
ple function  children's  agency.  Graduate  train- 
ing and  foster  home  placement  experience  pre- 
ferred. Salary  up  to  $3600  dependent  upon 
qualifications.  Social  Security.  Challenging  op- 
portunity for  person  with  initiative.  Some  in- 
take r nd  supervisory  responsibilities.  Children's 
Center,  110  W.  McBee  Ave.,  Greenville, 
S.  C. 


CASEWORKER.  Immediate  opening  for  pro- 
fessionally trained  person  with  or  without  ex- 
perience to  carry  general  family  caseload  in 
agency  that  has  child  placing  license  and 
homemaker  service  to  implement  casework 
treatment.  Position  can  be  developed  around 
special  interests  and  ability.  Member  of 
F.S.A.A. ;  good  written  personnel  practices; 
supervision;  attendance  at  conferences  and 
institutes.  Salaries  and  working  conditions 
compare  favorably  with  best  national  stand- 
ards. Write  Roanoke  Family  Service  Asso- 
ciation, 1216-A  South  Jefferson  Street,  Ro- 
anoke, Virginia. 


CHILD  WELFARE  SUPERVISOR,  Reno 
district  office,  salary  $3720-$4440.  Entrance 
at  above  minimum  for  additional  qualifica- 
tions. Write  immediately  for  further  informa- 
tion, Nevada  State  Welfare  Department,  Box 
1331,  Reno,  Nevada. 

DIRECTOR  for  Medical  Social  Service  Depart- 
ment. Qualified  by  medical  social  work  de- 
gree, supervisory  experience,  and  administra- 
tive ability.  Good  personnel  practices.  Write 
the  Administrator,  Charlotte  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, Charlotte  3,  North  Carolina. 


ALASKA 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR 
SOCIAL  WELFARE 

Positions    now    available    for    professionally 
qualified  social  workers: 

Foster  Care  Consultant 

Consultation  and  supervisory  responsibilities  in 
development  of  foster  care  program.  Especially 
interesting  to  experienced  worker  as  licensing 
law  enacted  by  Territorial  Legislature;  also 
special  appropriation  for  subsidized  receiving 
homes.  Opportunity  to  test  your  foster  care 
skills,  and  your  organizational  and  leadership 
abilities. 

District  Representative,  Nome 

Administration  and  supervision  of  public  welfare 
programs  in  the  Second  Judicial  Division,  Arc- 
tic Circle,  Lower  Yukon,  and  Seward  Penin- 
sula, primarily  Eskimo  Country.  Interesting, 
friendly  people,  travel,  adventure,  winters  simi- 
lar to  Minnesota,  comfortable  living  quarters  in 
Nome,  facilities  of  Stateside  towns,  daily  plane 
connections  with  States. 

Child  Welfare  Workers 

Headquarters  in  District  Offices;  Direct  serv- 
ices to  families  and  children. 
Some  of  these  positions  should  appeal  especially 
to  men.  Wives  of  men  who  are  employe^  will 
find  many  interesting  work  opportunities  in 
other  professions  and  in  secretarial  positions. 
Openings  available  all  classifications  from  time 
to  time. 

Beginning  salaries  start  from  $S,382-$5,934 
with  annual  increases. 

Progressive  personnel  policies,  including  staff 
conferences,  educational  leave,  and  30  work  days 
annual  vacation. 

Alaska    Merit    System    provides    for    transfer    of 
comparable  Civil  Service  status. 
For  application  blanks  and  information  write,  via 
airmail,   stating   qualifications,  to: 

ALASKA  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PUBLIC   WELFARE 
Box  2781  Juneau,  Alaska 


GROUP  WORKER  (male)  with  M.A.  for  small 
settlement.  Beginning  salary  $3100  to  $3450, 
depending  experience.  Write  to  Family 
and  Children's  Service,  313  S.  E.  Second 
Street,  Evansville,  Indiana. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  —  WYOMING. 
Field  Supervisors  in  Public  Assistance  and 
in  Children's  Services— $4200  to  $4740.  Child 
Welfare  Workers— $3100  to  $3840.  One  year 
graduate  training  required.  For  information 
write  Director,  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  State  Office  Building,  Cheyenne. 

Wyoming. 


NEW  MEXICO  Merit  System  seeks  applica- 
tions for  the  following:  Field  Representative 
($360-$450)  ;  County  Director  I  ($330-$410)  ; 
Case  Supervisor  I  ($300-$375)  ;  County  Di- 
rector II  ($300-$375)  ;  Case  Supervisor  II 
($280-$350);  County  Director  III  ($280- 
$350)  ;  County  Director  IV  ($260-$325)  ;  Senior 
Child  Welfare  Worker  ($280-$350)  ;  and 
Junior  Child  Welfare  Worker  ($260-$325). 
Periodic  examinations  at  convenient  nation- 
wide centers  as  needed  to  fill  vacancies.  Write 
for  application  blank  to  Merit  System  Su- 
pervisor, Box  939,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 


FRONTIER  NURSING  SERVICE  HAS  TWO 
POSITIONS  available  (Single  Women)  in 
the  Kentucky  Mountains:  (1)  Head  of  Rec- 
ord Department;  (2)  Social  Worker.  College 
Graduate.  Six  weeks'  vacation  a  year  with 
pay.  Send  qualifications  to  Agnes  Lewis, 
Wendover,  Kentucky. 


EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR:  Private  agency 
giving  institution  and  foster  home  care  for 
sixty  to  seventy  children  a  month.  Comple- 
tion of  one  year  graduate  work  in  recognized 
school  desired.  Prefer  person  experienced  with 
institution  and  foster  home  placement.  Write 
giving  age,  experience,  education,  references, 
salary  expected.  Bethany  Home,  220-1 1th 
Ave.,  Moline,  111. 


EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY.  Catholic  gradual* 
of  accredited  school  and  supervisory  experi- 
ence. Multiple  service  agency.  Opportunity  for 
community  leadership.  Salary  range  $3600- 
$4500.  Write  Mary  Vetter,  Catholic  Social 
Service,  701  East  Monroe,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 


CASEWORKER.  Graduate — at  least  three 
years  of  supervised  practice,  for  immediate 
employment  on  staff  of  family  and  children's 
unit  of  multiple  service  agency.  High  stand- 
ards of  personnel  and  case  work  practice.  Ex- 
cellent supervision,  in-service  training.  Psy- 
choanalytic consultation  geared  to  sound  case 
work  diagnosis  and  treatment.  Opportunity 
for  student  supervision.  Salary,  on  schedule 
beginning  at  $3,000,  depending  upon  experi- 
ence. Write  Family  and  Child  Service  of 
Omaha,  1504  Dodge  Street,  Omaha  2,  Ne- 
braska. 


OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  CHILD  WELFARE 
WORKERS.  Salary  $3480-$4200.  One.  year 
graduate  training  and  two  years  experience, 
one  of  which  is  in  child  welfare.  Entrance  at 
above  minimum  for  additional  qualifications. 
Write  immediately  for  further  information, 
Nevada  State  Welfare  Department,  Box  1331, 
Reno,  Nevada. 

CASEWORKER.  Immediate  opening  for  pro- 
fessionally qualified  person  in  small  private 
agency  offering  both  group  and  foster  home 
services  to  children.  Good  personnel  prac- 
tices and  opportunity  for  growth  with  job. 
Member  C.  W.  L.  A.  New  England  com- 
munity. 60  miles  from  New  York  City.  Write 
Executive  Director,  Woodfield  Children's  Vil- 
lage, 1899  Stratfield  Road,  Bridgeport  29, 
Conn. 


FAMILY  AND  CHILD  WELFARE  CASE- 
WORKERS—salary  per  annum  $2904-$4«32, 
set  according  to  training  and  experience ; 
qualified  supervisors ;  psychiatric  consultation. 
Apply  General  Director,  Catholic  Social  Serv- 
ice, 1825  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco  3, 
California. 


PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKER  for  clinic 
team.  Accredited  graduate  training  required, 
AAPSW  preferred.  Intake,  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment duties,  also  community  education.  Sal- 
ary $4,000  to  $5,000  based  on  ability  and  ex- 
perience. Desirable,  progressive  community  2 
hour-  frnin  Chicago.  New  Agency.  Write  Di- 
rector. St.  Joseph  County  Mental  Health  As- 
sociation and  Clinic.  212  Lafayette  Bldg., 
South  Bfiid,  1ml. 


PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKER— CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  HONOLULU 

PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKER:  Minimum  requirement  of  3  years'  experience.   Master's  decree  from  an 
accredited    school   of   social    work   with   specialization   In   psychiatric  social    work   In   an   out-patipnt 
Responsibilities  include  psychotherapy  and  superrision  of  second-year  field  work  students  from  the  University 
of  Hawaii.  Under  City  and  County  of  Honolulu  Psychiatric  Social  Work  Administrator. 

Salary  range  from  f3O7.50  to  $365.42  dependent  on  experience. 

Or.  Y.  T.  Wong.  Chief  Bureau  of  Mental  Hygiene.  Department  of  Health 

e/e  University  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu  14.  T.  H. 
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NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  DEAF, 
121  West  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  1,  111. 
Byron  B.  Burnes,  President;  Robert  M. 
Greenmun,  Secretary-Treasurer.  Organized 
1880.  Incorporated  1900.  Objects:  Edu- 
cational, Social,  industrial  Welfare  of  the 
Deaf,  Quadrennial  National  Conventions. 
Official  Organ,  The  Silent  Worker,  $3.50 
year.  Lists  achievements  of  deaf  in  Indus- 
try, Education,  Sports,  and  Religion.  Sec 
tion  for  Parents  of  Deaf  Children. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  ON  ALCO- 
HOLISM, INC.,  2  East  103rd  Street,  New 
York  29,  New  York.  A  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion serying  as  the  national  voluntary  health 
agency  in  the  field  of  alcoholism.  Its  pro- 
gram is  aimed  at  prevention  of  this  great 
medical  and_  social  problem  through  educa- 
tion, rehabilitation  and  community  services. 
On  a  nationwide  basis  it  serves  as  a  center 
of  information  and  material  on  the  subject 
of  alcoholism.  It  organizes  citizens'  com- 
mittees in  communities  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  guides  these  local  affiliates  in  pro- 
grams of  education  and  action.  Speakers 
and  lecturers  are  provided  to  interested 
groups.  Provides  community  service  for  the 
treatment  of  alcoholics,  and  establishes  In- 
formation Centers  for  guidance  to  alcoholics 
and  their  families. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK,  22  West  Gay  St.,  Columbus  15, 
Ohio;  Lester  B.  Granger,  President.  The 
N.  C.  S.  W.  is  an  association  of  individual 
and  organization  members  to  promote  and 
.  share  in  discussion  of  the  problems  and 
methods  of  social  work  and  related  fields. 
It  holds  annual  meetings  and  publishes  Pro- 
ceedings and  selected  papers.  Any  inter- 
ested person  or  organization  may  join.  Dues 
for  individuals  start  at  $4.00,  for  organiza- 
tions at  $15.00.  Dues  of  $7.50  or  more 
bring  full  benefits,  including  free  Proceed- 
ings. 79th  Annual  Meeting,  1952,  Chicago, 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN,  One  West  47th  Street,  New 
York  19,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Irving  M.  Engel, 
president.  Mrs  Elsie  Elfenbein,  Executive 
Director.  Oldest  organization  of  its  type, 
founded  1893;  membership  94,000  in  240 
Sections,  including  Councilettes  (teen-agers) 
and  Juniors  (young  career  women).  Pro- 
gram includes  EDUCATION  for  social  re- 
form and  international  understanding  for 
peace;  COMMUNITY  SERVICES,  800 
projects  throughout  America  for  service  to 
foreign  born,  hospital  recreation,  old  age 
clubs,  mental  hygiene,  aid  to  underprivileged 
children;  OVERSEAS  support  for  School 
of  Education  of  Hebrew  University  in 
Jerusalem,  scholarships  for  students  of  so- 
cial work  and  related  subjects  in  15  coun- 
tries for  study  in  America,  clothing  and 
work-play  materials  for  children  in  needy 
areas,  and  home  in  Paris  for  unattached 
Jewish  girls. 


THE  NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  FOR  IN- 
FANTILE PARALYSIS,  INC.,  120  Broad- 
way, New  York  5,  N.  Y.  A  non-profit 
organization  pledged  to  lead,  direct  and 
unify  the  fight  against  infantile  paralysis 
and  supported  by  the  March  of  Dimes. 
Through  more  than  2,900  Chapters  serving 
every  county  of  the  nation,  it  helps  pay  for 
the  best  available  care  and  treatment  for 
polio  patients  whose  families  cannot  pay  full 
costs  unaided,  regardless  of  age,  race,  creed 
or  color,  and  assists  in  staffing  and  equip- 
ping local  polio  centers.  It  supports  scien- 
tific investigation  into  the  cause,  prevention, 
cure  and  treatment  of  infantile  paralysis 
and  finances  the  professional  training  of 
scjentific  and  medical  personnel.  It  main- 
tains a  year-round  program  of  public  infor- 
mation and  education  about  the  disease. 

NATIONAL  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 
RETIREMENT  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  10 
East  40th  Street,  New  York  16.  Organ 
ized  1945  to  provide  a  nonprofit  retirement 
program  for  health  and  welfare  agencies  tc 
supplement  Social  Security.  More  than 
2300  organizations  and  agencies  covering 
25,000  workers,  use  the  facilities  of  this 
Retirement  Association.  The  Plan  provides 
transferability  between  member  organiza 
tions.  Write  for  information. 

NATIONAL      TUBERCULOSIS      ASSOCIA 

TION—  1790  Broadway  at  58th  St.,  New 
York.  Dr.  James  E.  Perkins,  managing  di- 
rector. Pamphlets  of  methods  and  program* 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publica- 
tions sold  and  distributed  through  state  asso-' 
ciations  in  every  state.  American  Review  of 
Tuberculosis  medical  journal,  $10.00  a  year; 
and  Monthlr  Bulletin,  house  orsran.  free 


(Continued  from  page  184) 
problem  has  not  been  solved.  A  lot  of 
this  is  due  to  what  the  author  calls 
"human  cussedness."  It  satisfies  our 
frustrations  much  more  if  we  fight  and 
stomp  at  one  another  than  if  we  get 
along  amicably. 

Mr.  Chase  believes  that  disputants  al- 
ways should  "list  all  possible  items  of 
agreement"  before  they  begin  their 
parrying.  The  multiplicity  of  these  items 
invariably  surprises  the  participants. 
Then,  too,  he  warns  us  about  the  use  of 
words  as  banners.  He  mentions  "welfare 
state,"  and  then  adds:  "There  is  wide- 
spread belief  that  it  [welfare  state]  rep- 
resents a  solid  entity.  The  word  is  there, 
so  the  thing  must  be  there  too.  But  a 
little  semantic  reflection  shows  that  it 
is  only  a  label  for  grouping  a  whole 
cluster  of  real  things,  in  this  case  agen- 
cies of  government." 

We  often  throw  up  our  hands  in  hor- 
ror at  the  tensions  and  conflicts  of  our 
time,  but  Stuart  Chase  quotes  a  leading 
lawyer  of  Spokane,  Washington,  Ben- 
jamin H.  Kizer,  to  the  effect  that  90 
percent  of  the  cases  which  come  to  him 
are  settled  peacefully  without  ever  reach- 
ing the  courtroom.  This  surprises  us,  for 
we  take  quarrels  and  irreconcilable  don- 
neybrooks  as  our  natural  lot  in  life. 

I  wish  this  book  could  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  member  of  Congress  and  every 
state  legislator  in  the  land.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  a  typical  American  legislature,  I 
know  that  Stuart  Chase  is  right  when 
he  says  that  many  desperate  contro- 
versies, seemingly  rooted  in  high  prin- 
ciple, actually  grow  only  out  of  "human 
cussedness."  This  book  could  be  a  fine 
political  Thoreau  to  lead  our  warring 
statesmen  beside  still  waters. 

RICHARD   L.  NEUBERGER 
Portland,  Oregon 

THE  FACTS  OF  LIFE— FROM  BIRTH 
TO  DEATH,  by  Louis  I.  Dublin,  Ph.D. 
Macmillan.  $4.95 

HERE  IS  SOMETHING  QUITE  NOVEL  IN 
book  form,  really  a  question  and 
answer  box,  not  a  reading  book.  Some 
of  the  facts  of  human  life,  in  fact  a 
multitude  of  such  as  can  be  expressed 
in  figures  and  opinions  are  most  con- 
veniently arranged  for  the  curious,  the 
inquisitive,  the  teacher,  the  learner,  the 
writer,  and  talker  concerned  with  the 
phenomena  of  contemporary  birthing, 
surviving,  succumbing,  and  completing 
of  lives  in  the  USA. 

Twenty-five      topical      collections      of 
demographic,   social,   economic,   and,   to 
some     extent,     medical     data     comprise 
(Continued  on  page  189) 
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NATIONAL    HOUSING    CONFERENCE, 

1025  Vermont  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  A  citizens'  organization,  working 
to  help  secure  a  better  housed  America, 
promoting  slum  clearance,  public  low-rent 
housing,  urban  redevelopment,  and  housing 
for  families  of  middle  income.  Acts  as 
coordinating  agency  for  housing  informa- 
tion to  labor,  veterans',  religious,  social  wel- 
fare, educational,  minority  and  public  in- 
terest organizations.  Monthly  newsletter, 
special  reports  and  studies  throughout  the 
year,  and  Annual  Meeting.  Lee  F.  Johnson, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

NATIONAL  INFORMATION  BUREAU, 
INC.,  205  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17, 
N.  Y.  A  non-profit  Bureau,  established  in 
1918,  to  improve  standards  in  the  field  of 
philanthropy,  national  and  international, 
and  to  advise  contributors  in  their  giving. 
Some  600  different  philanthropic  agencies 
are  inquired  about  annually.  The  Bureau  in- 
vestigates agencies  and  reports  whether 
eight  essential  standards  as  to  reliability  and 
effectiveness  are  met.  Bureau  members  who 
are  eligible  for  its  confidential  reports  in- 
clude individuals,  corporations,  chambers  of 
commerce,  some  1300  community  chests  and 
councils  and  56  foundations.  Publishes  an- 
nually "Giver's  Guide  to  National  Philan- 
thropy," price  lOc,  and  periodic  newsletters 
to  members.  Inquiries  welcomed. 

NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION 
—315  Fourth  Ave..  New  York  City.  To 
bring  to  everybody  in  America,  young  or 
old,  an  opportunity  to  find  the  best  and  most 
satisfying  recreational  use  of  leisure  time 
through  participation  in  music,  drama,  sports 
and  games,  arts  and  crafts,  nature  activities ; 
and  to  help  secure  adequate  playground, 
recreation  centers,  swimming  pools,  beaches, 
athletic  fields  and  other  recreational  facilities. 

THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS,  INC., 
11  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 
Davis  E.  Geiger,  President;  Lawrence  J. 
Linck,  Executive  Director.  The  -Society 
through  its  2000  state  and  local  member 
units  seeks  to  provide  health,  welfare,  edu- 
cational, recreational,  vocational  and  employ- 
ment services  to  all  types  of  handicapped 
persons,  adjusting  its  services  to  each  com- 
munity and  the  programs  of  other  agencies. 
Maintains  special  cerebral  palsy  services; 
consultation  by  professional  staff ;  loan 
library.  Financed  by  annual  sale  of  Easter 
Seals.  Publishes  "The  Crippled  Child,"  a 
magazine  for  parents  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren, bimonthly.  $2.00  a  year. ^^ 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE,  a  voluntary 
service  agency  organized  in  1910,  is  de- 
signed primarily  to  promote  equal  economic 
opportunity  and  better  race  relations.  Oper- 
ates nationally  through  branches  in  59  cities 
and  30  states.  Conducts  research  and  com- 
munity surveys  as  basis  for  its  services. 
Specializes  in  securing  full  use  of  Negro 
manpower  in  public  and  private  employment. 
Publishes  special  bulletins  on  interracial 
and  community  problems.  Provides  fellow- 
ships in  Social  Work.  Solicits  contributions 
and  gifts.  1133  Broadway,  New  York  10, 
N.  Y.  WAtkins  4-0505. 

THE  NATIONAL  VOCATIONAL  GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION.  Campbell  B. 
Beard,  Executive  Secretary.  1424  16th  St., 
N.W..  Washington  6,  D.  C..  is  the  profes- 
sional organization  for  counselors  and  others 
eneaged  and  interested  in  vocational  guid- 
ance and  the  publishers  of  OCCUPATIONS, 
the  Vocational  Guidance  Journal. 

THE    OSBORNE   ASSOCIATION.    INC..    114 

East  30th  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y.  Tele- 
phone MUrrayhill  5-9720-9721.  Activities: 
— Collect*  information  about  correctional  in- 
ititutions  and  works  to  imnroTe  correctional 
methods  and  standards.  Aids  released  pris- 
oners in  their  problems  of  readjustment  by 
tecuring  employment  and  giving  such  other 
assistance  as  they  may  require.  Austin  H, 
MaeCorrnick.  Exec.  Dir. :  Robt.  R.  Han- 
num.  Dir.  of  Vocational  Placement. 

THE  VOLUNTEERS  OF  AMERICA.  34 
West  28th  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  A 
nationwide  religion-social  welfare  organi- 
zation founded  in  1896  by  Ballington  Bootfc 
and  Maud  Ballington  Booth  to  meet  spir- 
itual and  varied  physical  needs  of  the  un- 
adjusted and  disadvantaged  of  all  nation- 
alities and  creeds  thru  institutions,  posts 
and  departments  in  most  major  American 
cities 
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THE  SURVEY 


WORKERS  WANTED 


MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORKER.  Graduate  of 
accredited  school  of  social  work  for  general 
hospital  with  a  teaching  program.  Experience 
not  required.  Minimum  salary  $2700.  Good 
supervision  and  good  personnel  practices. 
Write  Director,  Social  Service,  Charlotte  Me- 
morial Hospital,  Charlotte  3,  North  Carolina. 


GROUP  WORKERS— Public  Recreation  Pro- 
gram emphasizing  group  work,  delinquency 
prevention.  $3,850  yearly.  Graduate  training, 
two  years  experience.  Apply  Group  Work  Con- 
sultant, Division  Community  Education,  Board 
of  Education,  110  Livingston  St.,  Brooklyn 
2,  N.  Y. 


CASEWORKER — With  Masters  Degree  pre- 
ferred—wanted by  the  Mecklenburg  County 
Association  for  the  Blind,  121  East  Third 
Street,  Room  306,  Charlotte  2,  North  Caro- 
lina ;  starting  salary  $3,400.00  annually.  Case- 
work with  emphasis  on  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness. Write  full  details  regarding  education, 
experience,  etc. 


OPENINGS  in  institutional  setting  for  fully 
trained  case  workers.  Excellent  supervision. 
Civil  Service.  Salary  range  $230-$360  per 
month.  Close  to  Chicago.  Pleasant  working 
conditions.  Real  opportunity  for  workers  in- 
terested in  adolescent  girls.  9231  Survey. 


CASEWORK  POSITIONS— Full  time.  Per- 
sonnel policy  sent  upon  request.  Interviews 
arranged  at  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  in  Chicago,  or  as  desired.  Write  or 
phone  Personnel  Department,  Travelers  Aid 
Society,  R.  60S,  22  W.  Madison  Street,  Chi- 
cago 2,  Illinois — telephone  STate  1-0950. 


USO-TRAVELERS   AID    SERVICE 

Caseworker — Graduates  of  accredited  school 
of  social  work  for  positions  in  communities 
near  large  military  and  defense  industry  es- 
tablishments. Salary  range  $3600-4200  with 
entry  salary  depending  on  experience.  Posi- 
tions of  varying  degrees  of  responsibility, 
some  to  carry  caseload  independent  of  su- 
pervision, other  to  give  supervision. 
Unit  Directors — To  head  small  units  of  one 
or  two  staff  members.  Will  organize  and  ad- 
minister service  program,  supervise  staff, 
recruit  and  train  volunteers,  and  carry  some 
caseload.  Graduation  from  accredited  school 
of  social  work  and  experience  required.  Can- 
didates whose  experience  includes  some  ad- 
ministrative and  community  responsibility 
will  find  this  excellent  opportunity  for  initial 
executive  experience.  Salary  range  $3900- 
5500  depending  on  experience,  size  of  unit. 
Apply  to:  National  Travelers  Aid  Associa- 
tion, 425  Fourth  Avenue,  Xew  York  16, 
New  York. 


SUPERVISOR,  woman  with  Master's  degree 
in  social  work  or  at  least  a  major  in  case 
work.  Must  have  experience.  Lutheran  pre- 
ferred. Apply  Lutheran  Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety, 4106  Franklin  Boulevard,  Cleveland  13, 
Ohio. 


WANTED— Group  worker,  man  with  Master's, 
for  Protestant  children's  home  in  middle  west. 
Salary  open.  9238  Survey. 


CASEWORKER  take  good  job  I  relinquish 
•  only  because  husband's  employment.  Super- 
vision and  agency  policies  provide  satisfying, 
stimulating  experience  for  one  interested  de- 
veloping professionally.  Write  Ruth  Arthur, 
313  S.  E.  2nd  Street,  Evansville,  Indiana. 


PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKER  for  out 
paient  clinic  in  a  general  hospital.  Treatment 
of  adult  pgychoneuroticg  wtih  a  full  clinical 
team.  Graduate  psychiatric  social  work  major 
qualified  to  supervise  worker*.  Salary  open, 
dependent  on  experience.  Write  Edward  1.. 
Brennan,  M.D.,  Director,  Psychiatric  Clinic, 
St.  Francis  Hospital,  114  Woodland  Street, 
Hartford,  Connecticut. 


CASEWORKER  to  supervise  diagnostic  process 
at  progressive  state  school  for  girls,  $  t.Jun.On 
to  $4,800.00.  Maintenance  available.  Apply 
Division  of  Diagonsis  and  Treatment,  Youth 
Conservation  Commission,  117  University 
Avenue,  St.  Paul  1,  Minnesota. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


CASEWORKERS.  Openings  for  two  profession- 
ally trained  caseworkers  in  multiple  func- 
tion agency  with  developing  family  coun- 
selling program.  One  is  in  Child  Placement 
Unit.  Range  $3,000-$4,500 :  entrance  salary 
dependent  on  experience.  Write  Marcel  Ko- 
yarsky,  Jewish  Family  &  Children's  Service, 
15  Fernando  Street,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 

SUPERVISOR  OF  ADOPTION.  Opening  for 
casework  supervisor  in  Division  office  in 
Miami.  Salary  commensurate  with  experience 
offered  and  responsibility  carried.  Address 
Helen  D.  Cole,  Children's  Home  Society  of 
Florida,  1649  Osceola  Street,  Jacksonville, 
Florida. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  a  medical  social 
worker  in  a  300-bed  city  hospital  with  an 
expanding  program.  Good  working  conditions 
and  opportunities  for  community  work.  Be- 
ginning workers  considered.  Salary  range 
$3,224  to  $3,848.  Please  write  Superintendent, 
McCook  Memorial  Hospital,  2  Holcomb  Street, 
Hartford,  Connecticut. 


CASEWORKER.  Graduate  degree  and  experi- 
ence. Immediate  employment.  Salary  to  $4440, 
dependent  on  qualifications.  Private,  multiple 
function  child  placing  agency  offering  foster 
home  care,  institutional  care,  service  to  un- 
married mothers,  adoption  service  and  day 
care.  Annual  increments ;  good  personnel 
practices;  member  CWLA.  Apply  to  Newell 
W.  Ackerson,  Executive  Secretary,  Children's 
Service  League,  730  East  Vine  Street,  Spring- 
field, Illinois. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


MATURE,  well-educated  woman  desires  posi- 
tion in  midwest,  but  prefers  Chicago  area  or 
near  vicinity  or  not  too  far  distant.  Desires 
something  interesting  and  challenging  with 
opportunity  for  building.  Experience:  field 
representative,  fund  raising,  program  building, 
promotion  and  public  relations  work  (contact 
phase),  administiative  duties,  speaking  before 
groups.  Graduated  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Attended  Institute  on  Race  Rela- 
tions at  Fisk  University.  Can  start  work 
April  1st — before  if  desired.  Complete  refer- 
ences on  file  at  the  Medical  Bureau,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  9237  Survey. 


CHILD  WELFARE  WORKER— Woman— M. 
S.  W. — ll/2  years  experience — including  lYn 
as  supervisor  in  public  agency — wants  position 
Washington,  D.  C.,  or  vicinity.  Write  9239 
Survey. 


SOCIAL  WORK  OR  ADMINISTRATIVE 
POSITION  in  Arizona:  Man,  nine  years  ex- 
perience in  Child  Welfare;  Veteran's  and 
Home  Relief  Divisions,  Group  Work ;  plus 
seven  years  top-level  executive  business  ex- 
perience in  food  industry.  B.S.  degree  and 
1  yr.  graduate  social  work  training.  9240 
Survey. 


WOMAN,  case  work  and  departmental  super- 
visor, employed  private  county  agency.  Sev- 
eral years  experience.  Present  salary  $3600. 
Desires  change.  9236  Survey. 


FORMER    EXECUTIVE    national    professional 

organization  desires  part  time  activity  (  Xew 
York")  public  relations  consultant  or  liaison 
capacity.  Race  relations  expert.  Just  com- 
pleted tremendously  successful  community  re- 
lations campaign  for  well  known  organization. 
9224  Survey. 


ADMINISTRATIVE    POSITION    WANTED. 

Mature  male,  M.S.W.,  desires  position  a- 
executive  or  administrative  a-^istant  which 
will  utilize  well  rounded  administrative.  -nper- 
vi-ory  and  ca<e  work  experience.  9233  Smvey. 


SOCIAL  WORKER  (Woman)  :  Master1-  New 
York  School  Social  Work:  10  yrs.  varied 
ea-t-woi  k  experience  in  Medical  and  Multiple 
Service  Agency,  and  Community  Organisation 
and  Con-nltant  to  Lay  Hoard  experience. 
Seeking  employment  in  Arizona.  9241  Survey. 


SOCIAL  WORKER  (maje)  dejires  position  in 
Ka-tern  Community,  Experienced  in  Commu- 
nity Organization,  Group  Work,  (iuulame. 
Race  Relations  and  administrative  re-pon-i- 
hility  for  supervision  of  professional  and  volun- 
teer"-talV.  MSW  degree.  9230  Survey. 


Classified  Cues 


THE  PLACE — To  spend  the  summer  you  have 
wanted  to  take  off  for  writing  or  outdoor 
ivuig.  Log  cabin,  fully  equipped,  overlooking 
bay  and  resort  village,  Ephraim, 
Accommodates  two,  possibly  three.  Ten  week 
season— $600.  Select  your  dates.  Write- 
Apartment  2  1815  N.  Oakland  Avenue,  Mil- 
waukee 2,  Wisconsin. 


FREE-LANCE  social  work  publicity  service, 
press,  magazine,  radio,  printed  materials, 
speeches  supplied.  Rates  according  to  time 
and  research  required.  9234  Su: 


SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES, 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographies, 
etc.  Over  twenty  years'  experience  serving 
busy  professional  persons.  Prompt  service  ex- 
tended. AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU, 
137  Cottage  St.,  Jersey  City  6,  X.  J. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE.  Books  on 
Social  Work.  Gerontology,  and  Mental  Hy- 
giene. Greeley  Square  Book  Store,  Box  18, 
Tremont  Station,  New  York  57. 


PROTECTIVE  STERILIZATION.  Free  lit- 
erature describing  the  absence  of  undesired 
effects  and  the  protection  surgical  sterilization 
gives  to  this  generation  of  the  insane  and  the 
Feebleminded  and  their  potential  children. 
Human  Betterment  League  of  North  Carolina, 
Box  3036,  Winston- Salem,  Xorth  Carolina. 


McKAY    ASSOCIATES 

112  East  19  Street       New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

Consultants  on  Service  to  the  Blind 
Consultation  service  on  a  fee  basis  for 
Councils  of  Social  Agencies,  Institutions  for 
the  Aged,  and  Family  Service  Agencies. 
Advice  on  program  planning,  case  consult- 
ation service  and  community  organization 
of  service  to  the  blind. 


SEEMAN    BROS.,    INC.,    Groceries.      Hudson 
and  North   Moore   Streets,   Xew   York. 


NO  LUCK  finding  a  publisher? 

We  are  established  book  publishers  whose  basic 
policy  is  to  encourage  new  or  unknown  authors. 
If  you  are  looking  for  a  publisher  of  your  scholarly 
work,  novel,  short  stories,  play,  poetry,  etc.,  perhaps 
we  can  help  you.  Write  today  to  Florence  Day  for 
Free  Booklet  Y. 

VANTAGE  PRESS,  INC.,  230  W.  41  St.,  N.  Y.  If 


NEW    DIRECTIONS    AGENCY 

Professional  Agency 

Zalaine  Hull 

Specialists  in  top  personnel 
for  non-profit  organizations. 
152   W.    42nd    St.  By   appointment 

New  York    18,   N.   Y.  Wisconsin  7-6436 


Professional    Placement 

in  the  Social  Agencies 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York,  PL.  7-8590.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework, 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 
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BOSTON  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 


A  GRADUATE  PROFES- 
SIONAL SCHOOL,  OFFER- 
ING  A  UNIQUE  PREPARA- 
TION FOR  THE  MANY 
CAREERS  IN  THE 
SOCIAL  SERVICES 

Family  Counseling 
Child  Care 

Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Public  Assistance 
Community  Organization 
Medical  Social  Work 

Address:  THE  DEAN 

Boston  College  School  of  Social  Work 
126  Newbury  Street,   Boston    16,   Mass. 

CATALOGUE  SENT  ON  REQUEST 


George  Warren  Brown 
School  of  Social  Work 

WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY 

St.  Louis  5,  Missouri 

Master  of  Social  Work 

A  professional  graduate  two-year  curriculum.  A 
generic  first  year;  a  specialized  second  year  in  family 
case  work,  child  welfare,  medical  social  work,  psy- 
chiatric social  work,  social  group  work,  public  wel- 
fare administration,  social  welfare  organization, 
social  work  research. 

Doctor  of  Social  Work 

A  professional  degree  based  on  a  research  concentra- 
tion requires  a  minimum  of  two  years'  work,  after 
three  years  of  experience  following  the  master's 
degree. 

Early  inquiry  and  application  for  either  program 
advised  for  admission  in  fall  or  spring  semester. 

For  further  information,  write  to  The  Dean. 


ADELPHI  COLLEGE 
School  Of  Social  Work 

Two-Year  Graduate  Curriculum 
Leading  to  the  Master's  Degree 

PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING 

for 

Family  and  Child  Welfare 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 

Applications  for  the  Autumn  Semester  1952 
now  being  accepted. 

School  Of  Social  Work 

ADELPHI  COLLEGE 

Garden  City,  Long  Island,  New  York 


THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

School  of 
Social  Service  Administration 

TWO  YEAR  PROGRAM 

Leading  to  A.M.  degree  with  specializations 
in  psychiatric  social  work,  medical  social  work, 
child  welfare,  family,  administration,  commu- 
nity organization  and  research. 

ADVANCED  PROGRAM 

For  experienced   workers  with   A.M.  degree. 

A  third  year  planned  as  a  sequence  of  class 

room  and  field  work  courses, 

A   two   year   program   leading  to   the   Ph.D. 

degree. 

Announcements  on  request 
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MICHIGAN    STATE   COLLEGE 

East  Lansing 
Department  of  Social  Service 

Announces 
A  Two-year  Professional  Curriculum 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of 
MASTER  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

For  further  information  and  application  blanks, 
address  the  Head  of  Department. 


BRYN     MAWR     COLLEGE 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 

GRADUATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  ECONOMY 
Marion  Hathway,  Ph.D.,  Director 

Two-year  program  of  study  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Social  Service.  The  basic  first  year  is  followed 
by  concentration  in  Social  Case  Work,  Medical  Social 
Work,  Social  Group  Work  or  Social  Research. 

The  program  for  the  Ph.D.  in  Social  Economy  is  individu- 
ally planned  for  students  interested  in  research  and 
teaching. 

For  further  information  write  to  the  Director. 


'/T8V 


UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH 
School  of  Social  Work 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 

for  men  and  women 

Leading  to  the  Master  of  Social  Work 
and  to  the  Doctor  of  Social  Work 

Generic  Program  and  Specializations  in 


Social  Case  Work 
Social  Group  Work 


Social  Intergroup  Work 
Social  Work  Research 


The    next   section    of  the   Advanced    Psychiatric    Program   on 
the  doctorate  level  will  begin  September  1952. 

For   further   information   write   to   School   of   Social   Work, 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa. 


(Continued  from  page  186) 
1,100    questions   and    the   inevitable    or 
quite    predictable   paragraphic    answers, 
from  a  few  lines  to  a  half  page  each. 

This  volume  is  an  ingenious  device  to 
extend  in  reading  public,  in  time,  and  in 
informational  influence  the  usefulness  of 
an  encyclopedic  collection  of  statistical 
data  distilled  by  the  senior  author  and 
a  series  of  able  associates  including  the 
latest,  the  present  collaborator,  out  of 
the  industrial  insurance  experience  of 
the  company  they  have  served.  All  the 
statistical  matter  is  worthy  of  generous 
acceptance  and  use. 

Where  prophesy  is  touched  upon  and 
matters  of  medical  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment, use  of  drugs,  and  management  of 
disease  are  dealt  with,  the  reader  will 
have  some  reservations.  The  authority 
that  stands  back  of  the  questions  and 
answers  is  not  that  of  medicine. 

News  reporters,  high  school  students 
and  their  teachers,  radio  quiz  promoters, 
and  all  and  sundry  alert  and  interested 
grownups  will  turn  to  these  424  pages  as 
they  do  in  the  World  Almanac  for  au- 
thentic facts  ready  for  quoting. 

The  answers  are  many  such  as  un- 
derlie current  social  philosophies.  They 
are  not  argumentative  but  often  provoca- 


tive. The  volume  is  handy  in  size  and 
weight.  Proofreading  under  pressure 
may  be  responsible  for  such  unfortunate 
use  of  words  as  tubercular  where  tuber- 
culous should  be  used  (page  120)  and 
track  instead  of  tract  (page  226).  Chap- 
ters XIV  and  XXI  go  rather  beyond  the 
solid  statistical  informational  field  of  the 
authors.  Chapters  VIII  to  XIII  call  for 
conservative  reading  because  of  the  medi- 
cal aspects  of  many  of  the  opinions  and 
conclusions  expressed.  HAVEN  EMERSON 
Professor  emeritus  of  Public  Health 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
Columbia  University 


THE  IMPACT  OF  THE  UNION:  Eight 
Economic  Theorists  Evaluate  the  Labor 
Union  Movement,  edited  by  David 
McCord  Wright.  Harcourt,  Brace.  $4 


B 


lOTH  IN  SEPARATE  PAPERS  AND  IN  DIS- 

cussion,  this  important  volume  rep- 
resents the  thinking  of  eight  leading 
theoretical  economists  as  to  the  economic 
effects  of  unionism — on  wages,  employ- 
ment, investment,  inflation,  and  the  like. 
Non-economic  effects,  inside  the  plant 
on  human  relations  or  grievances,  or  on 
political  action  or  community  relations 
outside  are  not  included. 

The  appraisal  of  unionism   is  almost 


wholly  negative.  Unions,  these  econ- 
omists believe,  have  virtually  no  desir- 
able economic  effects  from  the  point  of 
view  of  society  as  a  whole,  or  even  of 
the  working  class.  Some  of  the  econ- 
omists regretfully  concede  that  collec- 
tive bargaining,  so  long  as  it  is  lim- 
ited to  the  employes  of  a  single  firm, 
may  be  necessary  in  our  society.  Be- 
yond this  they  see  inflation  and  unem- 
ployment as  the  fruits  of  unionism.  The 
unemployment  incident  to  business  de- 
pression they  are  much  less  concerned 
about,  since  it  seems  inherent  in  the 
market  economy  they  all  accept;  indeed, 
at  least  one  of  the  group  prefers  to  have 
a  pool  of  unemployed  large  enough  to 
act  as  a  restraining  influence  on  union 
demands.  The  discussion  as  a  whole, 
it  should  be  apparent,  is  well  to  the 
right  of  Senator  Robert  A.-Taft. 

The  economic  point  of  view  held  by 
the  participants  is  based  on  the  com- 
petitive, self-regulating  market.  They 
seek  to  discover  how  economic  torccs 
would  adjust  themselves  in  a  completely 
free  market,  and  identify  the  results 
with  desirable  public  policy.  Their  \uluc 
judgments,  unfortunately,  never  are 
made  explicit.  For  them  interference 
with  the  market,  by  unionism  or  any 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI 

offers  an 
unusual  opportunity  in 

Social  Work  Education 

leading  to 

Master  of  Science  Degree 

for  further  information,  write 

The  Chairman,  Department  of  Social  Work 

Columbia,   Missouri 


SIMMONS   COLLEGE 
SCHOOL   OF   SOCIAL  WORK 

Professional  Education  Leading  to  the  degree  of  M.S. 

Medical  Social  Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 

Family  and  Child  Welfare 
Social  Research 

Catalog  will  be  sent  on  request. 
51  Commonwealth  Avenue  Boston,  Mass. 


SMITH  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

A  Graduate  Professional  School 

Programs  Leading  to  the  Degree 
Master  of  Social  Science 

Academic  Year  Opens  June  18,  1952 

Program  of  Advanced  Study 

To  Prepare  for  Supervision, 

Teaching  and  Administration 

July  23,  1952  to  July  29,  1953 


Smith  College  Studies  in  Social  Work 
Contents  for  February  1952 

The  Use  of  Reassurance  in  Psychotherapy 

Louise  D.  Laing 

A    Follow-up    Study   of    Adolescent    Girls    Treated    for 
Hysteria  Eleanor  Clark 

Abstracts  of  Theses:   Smith  College  School  for  Social 
Work,  1951 

Research  Newsnotes 


For  further  information  write  to 

THE  DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  HALL  8 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


other  force,  produces  distortion,  to  be 
deplored  in  the  interests  of  a  sound 
economy. 

It  follows  that  they  disapprove  of 
unionism,  which  from  one  point  of  view 
is  a  reaction  by  workers  against  their 
lot  in  an  unorganized  wage  market.  Yet 
any  businessmen,  who  may  welcome  the 
volume  for  its  "scientific"  verification 
of  their  own  prejudices,  should  take 
little  comfort,  for  many  of  the  authors 
would  be  equally  critical  of  the  modern 
corporation  for  the  degree  of  monopolis- 
tic power  it  wields. 

There  is  a  minimum  of  empirical  evi- 
dence in  the  book.  The  authors  pre- 
sent theoretical  arguments,  based  on  de- 
ductive reasoning  starting  from  assump- 
tions as  to  human  behavior  and  the  na- 
ture of  markets,  and  reach  policy  con- 
clusions wholly  unfavorable  to  unions. 
One  suspects  that  they  could  have 
reached  the  same  conclusions  by  a  much 
shorter  route,  starting  simply  from  their 
value  judgments. 

What  the  volume  shows,  more  than 
anything  else,  is  the  need  for  sound  em- 
pirical studies  of  the  economic  effects 
of  unionism.  Such  studies  should  make 
clear  the  viewpoint  of  the  authors,  so 
that  the  reader  can  decide  to  what  ex- 


tent the  conclusions  are  based  on  the 
data,  and  to  what  extent  they  are  merely 
reformulations  of  the  author's  value 
orientation.  JOEL  SEIDMAN 

Associate  Professor  of  Social 
Sciences,  University  of  Chicago 

RUFUS  JONES  SPEAKS  TO  OUR 
TIME.  An  Anthology,  edited  by 
Harry  Emerson  Fosdick.  Macmillan.  $4 

AS  AN  EDITOR,  DR.  FoSDICK  AGAIN  HAS 
shown  his  discernment  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  fundamentals  of  religion 
in  his  selection  for  this  anthology  of 
the  best  in  the  writings  of  a  great 
Quaker  mystic. 

Rufus  Jones  was  voluminous,  and  in 
this  anthology  there  are  quotations  from 
"Studies  in  Mystical  Religion,"  "Preface 
to  Christian  Faith  in  a  New  Age,"  "The 
Luminous  Trail,"  "The  Testimony  of 
the  Soul,"  as  well  as  a  score  of  his  other 
books  and  writings.  Through  them  all 
shine  the  unextinguishable  spirit  and 
radiant  faith  of  Rufus  Jones.  He  writes 
of  the  early  church  fathers,  of  mankind, 
of  conscience,  of  the  meaning  of  prayer, 
of  Quakers,  of  the  Christian  way  of  life 
with  a  freshness  of  spirit  and  a  practical 
approach  as  well  as  deep  religious  feel- 
ing. In  his  writing,  as  in  his  sermons 


and  his  daily  conversation,  Rufus  Jones 
enlivened  his  philosophy  with  his  spicy 
wit  from  his  native  Maine. 

The  editor  has  arranged  his  excerpts 
under  headings  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  our  day.  In  the  chapter  "Is 
Science  Enough?"  there  are  some  very 
stimulating  paragraphs  about  present  at- 
titudes toward  religious  thinking. 

During  his  long  lifetime,  Rufus  Jones 
exercised  a  far  -  reaching  influence, 
through  his  teaching  and  preaching, 
upon  three  generations  of  young  men 
and  women.  In  reading  this  anthology 
one  is  impressed  by  the  modernity  of 
his  message.  As  Dr.  Fosdick,  in  his 
brief  introduction,  says:  "His  message  is 
amazingly  timeless,  but  that  means  that 
it  is  amazingly  timely." 
New  Yor\  City  AGNES  BROWN  LEACH 

FOR  BETTER  OR  WORSE:  A  New 
Approach  to  Marriage  and  Divorce,  by 
Morris  L.  Ernst  and  David  Loth. 
Harper.  $3 

IN  SPITE  OF  ALL  THE  EXHORTATIONS  OF 
moral  and  religious  leaders  and  grow- 
ing research  into  the  causes  and  cure  of 
divorce,  4,000,000  couples  were  divorced 
in  this  country  in  the  last  ten  years.  This 
year  about  400,000  more  will  obtain  de- 
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mis,  95  percent  of  them  uncontestecl. 
In  this  persuasive  little  book  the  sub- 
ject is  dealt  with  by  a  lawyer  with  more 
than  thirty  years'  experience  with  di- 
vorce, and  by  a  publicist.  Both  men 
have  sound  social  and  psychological 
understanding  of  the  many  problems  in- 
volved. Not  a  legal  or  statistical  study, 
this  is  a  review  of  actual  cases  showing 
the  aftermath  of  divorce.  It  is  clearly 
shown  that  "divorce  is  a  painful  busi- 
entailing  suffering  and  loss  to 
many  people,  and  that  the  bitterness, 
loneliness,  and  sense  of  frustration  con- 
tinue long  after  divorce,  especially  for 
the  children — the  most  important  parties 
in  nearly  half  of  all  divorce  actions. 

The  sad  fact,  testified  to  again  and 
again,  is  that  the  state,  under  our  pres- 
ent law  and  court  procedure,  is  not  in- 
terested in  the  real  causes  of  home 
:>reak-up,  is  not  at  all  concerned  with 
the  after-effects,  and  does  little  about  the 
welfare  of  the  children  involved.  The 
courts  are  only  interested  in  establishing 
egal  grounds  for  divorce,  usually  not 
:he  real"  grounds  at  all,  accepting  the 
agreements  arrived  at  by  bargaining 
awyers.  The  most  important  factors  are 
gnored:  the  possibility  of  reconciliation 
or,  when  this  is  impossible,  the  best  ad- 
ustment  of  the  parties  concerned,  espe- 
ially  the  children.  Quoting  from  the 
)ook:  "Society  places  the  responsibility 
or  divorce  upon  judges  and  lawyers, 
itted  neither  by  training  nor  inclination 
o  handle  family  relationships,  and  sel- 
lom  do  they  have  the  advice  or  guid- 
nce  of  professionals  who  are." 
A  clear-cut  program  of  divorce  re- 
orm  is  outlined.  It  is  one  that  is  being 
vorked  out,  slowly  and  experimentally, 
n  a  few  of  our  better  family  courts  and 
s  being  urged  by  the  Interprofessional 
Commission  on  Marriage  and  Divorce 
raws. 

It  is  a  simple,  practicable  program, 
ts  purpose  and  result  would  be  the 
essening  of  divorce  where  an  adjust- 
ment is  possible  and  the  reduction  of 
the  harm  now  done  to  all  concerned  by 
the  antagonistic  methods  used  today. 
HThe  laws  would  have  to  be  changed  to 
do  away  with  false  legal  defenses  and 
varying  arbitrary  grounds,  in  favor  of 
action  based  on  individual  diagnosis  and 
treatment.  Most  important,  the  pro- 
gram calls  for  many  more  trained,  skill- 
ed counselors  attached  to  the  courts, 
using  the  cooperation  of  public  and 
private  agencies  available  for  social,  psy- 
chological, and  psychiatric  counseling. 

CHARLES  L.  Cum: 
National  Probation  and  Parole 
New  Yor%   City 


The  Modern  Family 

KOBKRT  F.  WINCH 

I'liis    important,   original,   and    M-lmlarlv    m-w     Look    pro- 
vides   a    systematic    sociological    frame   of    rrlYr.-n.  .•    for 
the  study  of  tin-  famil>.  It  is  «,m-ise  and  up-to-ilatr.  Tin 
material  on    parent-child  relationship*   i>  \alnahh-  t.»  -.. 
ciologists,    case    workers,    psychologists,   ami    <  .,IMI>,  |,,t-. 
1952,  522  pages,  college  edition  $3.90. 

Predicting  Adjustment  in  Marriage: 
A  Comparison  of  a  Divorced  and  a 
Happily  Married  Group 

HARVEY  J.  LOCKE 

"•  •  •  The  book  is  a  must  for  persons  interested  in  work- 
ing in  family  sociology  as  either  teachers,  counselors,  or 
researchers."    CARLE    C.   ZIMMERMAN,   Harvard    I'ni- 
versity,    in    The   Annals   of  the   American   Academy   of 
Political  and  Social  Science.  1951,  407  pages,  $3.90. 

Childhood  Problems  and  the  Teacher 

CHARLOTTE  BUHLER,  FAITH  SMITTER 
and  SYBIL  RICHARDSON 

A  clinically   and  dynamically  oriented  study  of  p>><lni- 
logical   problems   in   the   school,   this  hook  anal\/<>   tin- 
roles  of  home  and  school  in  a  child's  life.  Includes  mam 
case  studies.  1952,  372  pages,  41  illustrations,  $3.75. 

HENRY  HOLT  AND  COMPANY 

383   Madison  Avenue                            New  York    17 

Mummer  Session 

JUNE  16  to  JULY  26  AND 
JULY  28  to  AUGUST  30 

1200  REGULARLY  ACCREDITED  SUBJECTS 
AND  SPECIAL  PROJECTS  FROM  WHICH 
TO  CHOOSE  AT  ... 

MINNESOTA 

Learning  and  leisure  go  together  at 
Minnesota  Summer  Session  in  the  City 
of  Lakes. 

SPECIAL  COURSES  IN  SOCIOLOGY 
AND  SOCIAL  WORK— ALSO  FEA- 
TURING  PROJECTS  IN  ... 

•  Mass  Media  of  Communication 

•  Modern   Language    Institute 

•  Intensive  Beginning  Greek 

•  Intensive  Russian 

High  School  Dramatic  Workshop 
Renaissance  Seminar 
Efficient  Reading 

•  American  Studies 

•  Business  History 
^  •    Language   Arts 

•  Printed   Media 

•  Scandinavian  Studies 

WRITE   NOW   FOR 

HELPFUL   BULLETIN! 

Dean  Summer  Session 

UNIVERSITY  OF 
MINNESOTA 

768  JOHNSTON    HALL 
Minneapolis    14,    Minn. 


BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL  OF 
SOCIAL  WORK 

Case  Work,  Psychiatric  Social 
Work,  Medical  Social  Work, 
Group  Work. 

Summer  term  for  experienced 
social  workers  begins  Mu>  l2<». 
1952. 

I  .ill    M-mester   begins 
ber  17,  1952. 

For  information  ami  r 

a|)|)l>    tu   tin-  School. 

264  Bay  State  Road 
Boston  15,  Massachusetts 
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presents 


27  'tool-up'  guides  for 


READINGS  in  GROUP  WORK 


Dorothea  F.  Sullivan,  editor 

Ready  in  May  ...  a  selection  from  basic 
articles  and  reports  reviewing  group  work 
and  group  work  processes.  Includes  con- 
tributions from  more  than  forty  social 
workers,  sociologists,  psychiatrists,  psychol- 
ogists, anthropologists,  educators,  and  lead- 
ing practitioners.  The  emphasis  is  on  the 
generic  processes,  what  group  work  knows 
about  the  processes,  what  happens  to  indivi- 
duals, the  relational  aspects  of  the  process. 
READINGS  IN  GROUP  WORK  is  a  pro- 
fessional book  for  professional  people  .  .  . 
a  reference,  text,  and  stimulant  to  good 
practice.  $4.50  (1) 


COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION  and 
AGENCY  RESPONSIBILITY 

Ray  Johns  and  David  De  Marche 

A  detailed  picture  of  the  field,  process,  and  problems  .  .  . 
using  new  research  to  show  the  role  of  direct-service 
agencies. 

Bradley  Buell  in  Tine  Survey  comments  upon  the  "unique 
ability"  of  the  authors  to  "see  the  processes."  Using  the 
actual  experiences  of  over  500  workers  in  30  agencies 
in  nearly  60  communities  they  identify  clearly  steps, 
methods,  patterns  of  relationship,  barriers,  and  goals. 

$3.75     (2> 

INFORMAL  ADULT  EDUCATION 

Malcolm  S.  Knowles 

A  complete,  step-by-step  guide.  Adult  Education  describes 
it  as  "an  important  book,  a  landmark."  Social  Work 
Journal  finds  it  "brief,  non-technical,  detailed,  realistic, 
specific."  For  both  volunteer  and  professional  workers, 
Knowles  shows  how  to  plan  and  conduct  successful  pro- 
grams. He  applies  new  research  and  learnings  to  the 
day-by-day  problems  of  the  leader.  $4.00  (3) 


SUPERVISION  OF  GROUP  WORK 
AND  RECREATION 

Medley  S.  Dimock  and  Harleigh  B.  Trecker 

"This  long  awaited  and  sorely  needed  book  constitutes  a  major  contribution 
to  a  meager  literature."  comments  The  Survey.  "The  material  in  the  book 
is  good,''  agrees  Jewish  Social  Service  Quarterly.  Using  their  own  varied 
backgrounds,  special  studies,  research,  and  surveys,  the  authors  help  all 
supervisors  deal  with  staff  selection,  training,  and  orientation,  recruiting 
leaders,  setting  objectives,  conducting  supervisory  conferences,  records,  pro- 
gram evaluation,  etc.  $4.50  (4) 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  GROUP  WORK 

Louis  H.  Blumenthal 

In  this  blueprint  for  executives,  staff,  and  board  members,  the  administrative 
machinery  of  an  organization  is  integrated  with  its  human  relations.  The 
Survey  points  out  that  it  is  "valuable  to  administrators  of  all  types  of  social 
welfare  agencies."  Widely  used  in  training  courses,  it  deals  with  the  basic 
elements  of  democratic  administration  in  terms  of  the  board,  administrator, 
staff,  membership,  community,  and  the  agency  as  a  whole.  $3.50  (5) 

THE  ART  OF  GROUP  DISCIPLINE 

Rudolph  M.  Wittenberg 

"The  answers  are  sound  .  .  .  methods  are  well  illustrated  with  incidents 
and  excerpts  from  records,"  writes  Erva  Zuckerman  in  The  Group.  The 
Journal  of  Sociology  and  Social  Research  adds,  "a  new  tone  to  the  concept 
of  discipline."  Here,  with  special  reference  to  the  adolescent  years,  is  the 
mental  hygiene  approach  to  achieving  healthy  discipline  in  typical  group 
situations.  $3.00  (6) 

SO  YOU  WANT  TO  HELP  PEOPLE 

Rudolph  M.  Wittenberg 

For  volunteers  and  students  ...  a  leadership  classic.  In  every  day  language, 
Dr.  Wittenberg  translates  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the  specialists  into 
usable  material.  The  Survey  recommends:  "a  must-read  book  of  value  to  all 
persons  concerned  with  human  relations."  Psychiatric  Quarterly  describes 
it  as  "a  complete  guide  and  an  excellent  one."  $3.00  (7) 

LEADERSHIP  OF  TEEN  AGE  GROUPS 

Dorothy  M.  Roberts 

By  a  volunteer  .  .  .  for  volunteers.  From  twenty  years  of  experience,  Mrs. 
Roberts  shares  the  tips  she's  learned  on  effective  adult  leadership  of  young 
people.  Clyde  Mu.Tay,  writing  in  Social  Casework,  comments  that  though 
"not  written  for  the  professional  group  worker,  he  can  learn  from  it  ... 
highly  readable  and  filled  with  carefully  chosen  illustrative  material." 


CREATIVE  GROUP  EDUCATION 

S.  R.  Slavson 


$3.00    (8) 


Now  in  its  fifth  printing,  this  has  become  a  basic  text  on  the  function  of 
the  group  in  personality  development  and  the  ways  in  which  the  leader  fits 
the  individual  into  interacting  relationships.  $3.00  (9) 


THE  BOOK  OF  GAMES 

G.  S.  Ripley.  A  just  published  treasury  of  group 
games  for  boys  and  girls  from  7  up  ...  concise, 
illustrated,  by  a  Boy  Scout  national  staff  man.  Trusted 
favorites  that  are  fun.  $3.00  (13) 


THE  CAMP  PROGRAM  BOOK 

Prepared  for  National  Recreation  Association  by 
Virginia  Musselman  and  Catherine  T.  Hammett.  One 
big,  comprehensive  guide  to  everything  that  goes  into 
camp  life  ...  40  chapters  covering  every  kind  of 
activity.  Based  on  a  sound  philosophy  of  camping,  and 
describing  activities  that  develop  out  of  natural  situa- 
tions. $5.00  (14) 


HANDBOOK  OF  DAY-CAMPING 

Mabel  Jobe.  "A  clear  analysis  of  what  is  meant  by  a 
day-camp  and  how  to  go  about  establishing  one,"  says 
School  Management.  Covers  every  aspect  of  leader 
training,  program,  equipment,  food  service,  evaluation, 
etc.  $3.00  (15) 


ADMINISTRATION  OF 
THE  MODERN  CAMP 

Hedley  S.  Dimock,  editor.  Eleven  top  camp  leaders 
and  teachers  collaborate  to  provide  what  The  Surrey 
describes  as  "a  welcome  synthesis  of  the  best  modern 
thinking  of  what  a  camp  can  do  to  develop  and  so- 
cialize the  camper  and  how  to  do  it."  Detailed  and 
practical  on  all  aspects  of  business  management,  health, 
safety,  housekeeping,  staff,  etc.  $4.00  (16) 


SCHOOL  CAMPING 

George  W.  Donaldson.  The  director  of  Outdoor  Edu- 
cation, Tyler  (Texas)  Public  Schools  writes  a  basic 
statement  of  the  philosophy  and  methods  of  school 
sponsored  year-'round  camps  at  both  elementary  and 
high  school  levels.  Outlines  a  philosophy  of  camping  as 
outdoor  education  as  well  as  helpful  recreation.  Just 
published.  $2.25  (17) 
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THE  SURVEY 


Anxious  calls  for  help,  reassuring  words 

of  comfort-all  have  been  a  part  of  the  lives  of 

The  Doctor  and  the  Telephone 


Dr.  Charles  E.  Birch,  White  Plains,  N.  Y ,  physician,  with  the  telephone  that  served  him  for  54  years. 


In  the  suburban  community  of  White 
Plains,  New  York,  Dr.  Charles  E. 
Birch,  88,  retired  last  year  after  sixty 
years  of  practice. 

Retired  also  was  the  telephone  which 
had  served  him  well  for  more  than  half 
a  century.  One  of  the  old-fashioned 
"goosenecks,"  it  had  been  installed  in 
1897. 

Many  times  over  the  years,  the  tele- 
phone company  had  offered  Dr.  Birch 
a  more  modern  instrument,  but  he 
preferred  to  keep  this  old.  familiar 
telephone  on  the  wall. 

Just  one  telephone  —  but  think  how 
many  different  lives  have  been  deeply 
affected  by  the  thousands  of  messages 
it  carried,  quickly  and  dependably. 

And  think  how  much  your  own  tele- 
phone service  has  contributed  to  safer, 
easier  and  more  pleasant  living  for 
you  and  your  family. 

Surely  there  have  been  times  \\hrn 
no  price  could  have  measured  its  use- 
fulness. Yet  its  cost  is  low  —  just  a 
matter  of  a  few  pennies  a  call. 


lil-I.L    TELEPHONE    SYSTEM 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  ON  MENTAL 
DEFICIENCY,  INC.  A  National  Associa- 
tion devoted  to  the  care,  education,  train- 
ing, community  placement  and  supervision 
of  retarded  and  mentally  defective  children 
and  adults.  Membership  $6.00  per  year. 
Publishers  of  American  Journal  of  Mental 
Deficiency,  quarterly,  $7.00  per  year;  and 
A.A.M.D.  News,  $1.50  per  year;  annual 
Directory  of  members,  including  list  of  pub- 
lic and  private  institutions  for  retarded,  $3 
per  copy.  Applications,  subscriptions  and 
orders  to  P.  O.  Box  96,  Willimantic,  Con- 
necticut. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC.— 15  West  16th  Street,  New 
York.  A  national  organization  conducting 
research  and  field  service.  Library.  Me- 
chanical appliances  for  the  blind.  William 
Ziegler,  Jr.,  President ;  M.  Robert  Barnett, 
Executive  Director. 


AMERICAN  FRIENDS  SERVICE  COMMIT- 
TEE, Inc.  (Quakers)  (1917);  20  S.  12th 
St.,  Philadelphia,  7;  Lewis  M.  Hoskins, 
Executive  Secretary;  Clarence  E.  Pickett, 
npnorary  Secretary.  Activities:  The  Com- 
mittee represents  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
relief  and  social  welfare  services  on  a  non- 
sectarian  basis  and  without  discrimination 
of  race  or  nationality.  Present  activities  in- 
clude the  following:  relief  and  rehabilitation 
f rejects  in  Austria,  France,  Germany,  India, 
srael,  Italy,  Japan,  Pakistan ;  refugee  aid 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad ;  race 
relations,  including  a  job  opportunities  pro- 
gram and  a  visiting  lectureship;  economic 
relations,  including  an  industrial  relations 
seminar  and  youth  projects  of  interneships 
in  industry  and  cooperatives;  international 
relations,  including  institutes  of  interna- 
tional relations  for  high  school  age  and 
adults  in  communities  on  the  United  States 
and  seminars  for  foreign  and  American 
students  in  the  United  States,  Europe  and 
Asia;  self-help  housing  projects  in  cities 
and  rural  areas;  and  youth  projects  for 
young  people,  in  addition  to  the  interne- 
ships,  institutes,  and  seminars  mentioned 
above,  including  work  camps  in  the  United 
Mates,  Mexico  and  Europe,  and  Institutional 
Service  Units  in  state  mental  and  correc- 
tional institutions. 

AMERICAN  HEARING  SOCIETY— 817  14th 
St.,  N.W.,  Fifth  Floor,  Washington  5,  B.C. 
A  national  organization  devoted  to  preven- 
tion of  deafness,  conservation  of  hearing  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  hard  of  hearing. 
Monthly  publication,  HEARING  NEWS, 
$3.00  a  year.  Literature  for  sale.  Infor- 
mation given  concerning  problems  of  the 
hard  of  hearing.  Field  Service,  Thomas  L. 
Tolan,  M.D.,  President;  W.  Earl  Prosser, 
Executive  Vice  President;  Claude  W. 
Kmseley,  Treasurer. 

THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  FAMILY 
RELATIONS  (inc.  1930),  directed  by  Paul 
Popenoe.  Public  education,  personal  service, 
research.  Write  for  list  of  publications, 
5287  Sunset  Blvd..  Los  Angeles  27,  Calif. 

THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS. 
Administered  through  national  headquarters 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  four  area  offices 
m  Alexandria,  Va.,  Atlanta.  Ga.,  St.  Louis. 
Mo.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  There  are  3.727 
local  chapters,  organized  mostly  on  a  county 
basis.  Services  of  the  Red  Cross  are:  Serv- 
ices to  the  Armed  Forces  and  Veterans  (in- 
cluding Home  Service)  ;  the  National  Blood 
Program;  International  Activities;  Disaster 
Services ;  Nursing  Services ;  Food  and  Nu- 
trition Service;  Safety  Services:  Service 
Groups;  Junior  Red  Cross;  and  College 
Activities. 

BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  2  Park  Ave.. 
New  York  16,  N.  Y.  Incorporated  1910  and 
chartered  by  Congress  in  1916  to  develop 
character  in  boys  and  train  them  in  citizen- 
ship. Programs:  Cub  Scouting— 8,  9  and 
10;  Boy  Scouting— 11,  12  and  13;  Explor- 
ing— 14  and  upward,  available  locally 
through  sponsorship  by  schools,  churches, 
fraternal  orders,  civic  groups,  etc.  John  M. 
Schiff,  Pres.,  Dr.  Arthur  A.  Schuck,  Chief 
Scout  Executive. 


ASSOCIATION      FOR      FAMILY      LIVING. 

Professional  leadership  for  discussion  groups 
in  family  life  education.  Counseling  by  psy- 
chiatric social  workers.  Pamphlet  list  free. 
28  East  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  111. 


BIG      BROTHERS      OF      AMERICA,      INC. 

(United  States  and  Canada).  Founded  in  the 
interest  of  prevention  and  correction  .of 
juvenile  delinquency.  An  international  asso- 
ciation of  Big  Brother  agencies  using  volun- 
teer laymen  under  supervision  of  profes- 
sional social  workers  in  guiding  boys.  Its 
membership  is  open  to  Catholic,  Jewish, 
Protestant  and  non-sectarian  Big  Brother 
Organizations.  President,  Charles  G.  Ber- 
wind.  Headquarters,  Broad  Street  Station 
Building,  Philadelphia  3,  Pa. 

BOYS'  ATHLETIC  LEAGUE,  INC.,  112  East 
19th  Street,  New  York  3,  Algonquin  4-1753. 
Arranges  invitation  tournaments  in  indoor 
and  outdoor  sports  for  Boys'  Clubs,  Social 
Settlements,  Community  Centers,  Church 
Houses,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  Y.  M.  H.  A.'s,  etc., 
throughout  Greater  New  York.  Gustavus  T. 
Kirby,  Honorary  President;  Jacob  Eichel, 
President ;  Arthur  Price,  Treasurer ;  Willard 
L.  Kauth,  Director.  Sponsors:  The  Benja- 
min Harrison  Recreation  Center,  657  Tenth 
Avenue ;  Lincoln  Recreation  Center,  2025 
Seventh  Avenue ;  Theodore  Roosevelt  Rec- 
reation Center,  2077  Second  Ave.;  Open 
House  Recreation  Center,  1766  Lexington 
Avenue;  Tot-Lot  Playground,  422  West  49 
Street;  Tot-Lot,  110  East  110  Street ;  Camp 
Sebago,  Camp  Wakonda  and  Camp  Orenda 
in  the  Palisade-Interstate  Park,  Visiting 
Film  Service,  55  West  42nd  Street. 


CAMP  FIRE  GIRLS,  INC.,  16  E.  48  St.,  New 
York  17,  N.  Y.  Founded  1910  by  progres- 
sive educators,  "to  perpetuate  the  spiritual 
ideals  of  the  home  and  to  stimulate  and 
aid  in  the  formation  of  habits  making  for 
health  and  character."  Girls,  7  to  18,  of 
all  races  and  religions,  participate  in  ac- 
tivities related  to  the  Seven  Crafts :  Home, 
Outdoors,  Creative  Arts,  Frontiers,  Busi- 
ness. Sports  and  Games,  and  Citizenship. 
President,  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Blalock;  Na- 
tional Director,  Miss  Martha  F.  Allen. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
—24  West  40  Street,  New  York  18.  A 
league  of  children's  agencies  and  institution? 
to  secure  improved  standards  and  method* 
in  their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also 
cooperates  with  other  children'!  agencies, 
cities,  states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and 
other  civic  groups  to  work  out  worthwhile 
results  in  phase  of  child  welfare  in  which 
they  are  interested. 

DIVISION  OF  HOME  MISSIONS  NATION- 
AL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES 
OF  CHRIST  IN  U.S.A.— 297  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City.  The  inter-denominational 
home  mission  body  of  22  denominations. 
Executive  Secretaries,  Edith  E.  Lowry, 
Rev.  I.  George  Nace. 


GIRL  SCOUTS  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  155  East 
44th  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Murray 
Hill  2-2505,  ext.  35.  President:  Mrs.  Roy  F. 
Layton.  Founded  in  1912  to  help  girls  be- 
tween the  ages  of  7  and  17  prepare,  with 
volunteer  adult  leadership,  for  their  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  home  and  as  active 
citizens  in  the  community  and  in  the  world. 
Girl  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A.  offer  activities  in 
eleven  program  fields  covering  international 
friendship,  outdoor  life,  homemaking,  the 
arts,  and  future  vocations. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CITY  MANAGERS' 
ASS'N.,  1313  E.  60  Street,  Chicago  37,  111. 
To  aid  in  improving  municipal  administra 
tion  (1)  the  Municipal  Year  Book,  (2) 
Public  Management,  monthly  journal  on 
local  government.  (3)  Management  Informa- 
tion Service  for  Cities  on  fee  basis,  (4) 
Eight  correspondence  courses  in  municipal 
management.  Write  for  more  details. 

LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY 

— Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  prob- 
lems of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlets,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city_  groups. 
Executive  Director,  Harry  W.  Laidler,  112 
East  19th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  DEAP 
121  West  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  1,  111. 
Byron  B.  Btirnes,  President;  Robert  U. 
Greenmun,  Secretary-Treasurer.  Organized 
1880.  Incorporated  1900.  Objects:  Kilu- 
cational,  Social,  industrial  Welfare  of  the 
Deaf,  Quadrennial  National  Conventions. 
Official  Organ,  The  Silent  Worker,  $.5.50 
year.  Lists  achievements  of  (leaf  in  Indus- 
try, Education.  Sports,  and  Keligion.  Sec- 
tion for  1'arents  of  Deaf  Children. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  ON  ALCO- 
HOLISM, INC.,  2  East  103rd  Street,  New 
York  29,  New  York.  A  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion serving  as  the  national  voluntary  health 
agency  in  the  field  of  alcoholism.  Its  pro- 
gram is  aimed  at  prevention  of  this  great 
medical  and  social  problem  through  educa- 
tion, rehabilitation  and  community  services. 
On  a  nationwide  basis  it  serves  as  a  center 
of  information  and  material  on  the  subject 
of  alcoholism.  It  organizes  citizens'  com- 
mittees in  communities  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  guides  these  local  affiliates  in  pro- 
grams of  education  and  action.  Speakers 
and  lecturers  are  provided  to  interested 
groups.  Provides  conimunity  service  for  the 
treatment  of  alcoholics,  and  establishes  In- 
formation Centers  for  guidance  to  alcoholics 
and  their  families. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK,  22  West  Gay  St..  Columbus  15, 
Ohio;  Lester  B.  Granger,  President.  The 
N.  C.  S.  W.  is  an  association  of  individual 
and  organization  members  to  promote  and 
share  in  discussion  of  the  problems  and 
methods  of  social  work  and  related  fields. 
It  holds  annual  meetings  and  publishes  Pro- 
ceedings and  selected  papers.  Any  inter- 
ested person  or  organization  may  join.  Dues 
for  individuals  start  at  $4.00,  for  organiza- 
tions at  $15.00.  Dues  of  $7.50  or  more 
bring  full  benefits,  including  free  Proceed- 
ings. 79th  Annual  Meeting,  1952,  Chicago, 
111. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN,  One  West  47th  Street,  New 
York  19,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Irving  M.  Engel, 
president.  Mrs  Elsie  Elfenbein,  Executive 
Director.  Oldest  organization  of  its  type, 
founded  1893;  membership  94,000  in  240 
Sections,  including  Councilettes  (teen-agers) 
and  Juniors  (young  career  women).  Pro- 
gram includes  EDUCATION  for  social  re- 
form and  international  understanding  for 
pence;  COMMUNITY  SERVICES,  800 
projects  throughout  America  for  service  to 
foreign  born,  hospital  recreation,  old  age 
clubs,  mental  hygiene,  aid  to  underprivileged 
children;  OVERSEAS  support  for  School 
of  Education  of  Hebrew  University  in 
Jerusalem,  scholarships  for  students  of  so- 
cial work  and  related  subjects  in  IS  coun- 
tries for  study  in  America,  clothing  and 
work-play  materials  for  children  in  needy 
areas,  and  home  in  Paris  for  unattached 
Jewish  girls. 


THE  NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  FOR  IN- 
FANTILE PARALYSIS,  INC.,  120  Broad- 
way, New  York  5,  N.  Y.  A  non-profit 
organization  pledged  to  lead,  direct  and 
unify  the  fight  against  infantile  paralysis 
and  supported  by  the  March  of  Dimes. 
Through  more  than  2,900  Chapters  serving 
every  county  of  the  nation,  it  helps  pay  for 
the  best  available  care  and  treatment  for 
polio  patients  whose  families  cannot  pay  full 
costs  unaided,  regardless  of  age,  race,  creed 
or  color,  and  assists  in  staffing  and  equip- 
ping local  polio  centers.  It  supports  scien- 
tific investigation  into  the  cause,  prevention, 
cure  and  treatment  of  infantile  paralysis 
and  finances  the  professional  training  of 
scientific  and  medical  personnel.  It  main- 
tains a  year-round  program  of  public  infor- 
mation and  education  about  the  disease. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 
RETIREMENT  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  10 
East  40th  Street,  New  York  16.  Organ- 
ized 1945  to  provide  a  nonprofit  retirement 
program  for  health  and  welfare  agencies  to 
supplement  Social  Security.  More  than 
2300  organizations  and  agencies  covering 
25,000  workers,  use  the  facilities  of  this 
Retirement  Association.  The  Plan  provides 
transferahility  between  member  organiza- 
tions. Write  for  information. 
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NATIONAL  HOUSING  CONFERENCE 
1025  Vermont  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  A  citizens'  organization,  working 
to  help  secure  a  better  housed  America, 
promoting  slum  clearance,  public  low-rent 
housing,  urban  redevelopment,  and  housing 
for  families  of  middle  income.  Acts  as 
coordinating  agency  for  housing  informa- 
tion to  labor,  veterans',  religious,  social  wel- 
fare, educational,  minority  and  public  in- 
terest organizations.  Monthly  newsletter, 
special  reports  and  studies  throughout  the 
year,  and  Annual  Meeting.  Lee  F.  Johnson, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

NATIONAL  INFORMATION  BUREAU 
INC.,  205  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17, 
N.  Y.  A  non-profit  Bureau,  established  in 
1918,  to  improve  standards  in  the  field  of 
philanthropy,  national  and  international, 
and  to  advise  contributors  in  their  giving. 
Some  600  different  philanthropic  agencies 
are  inquired  about  annually.  The  Bureau  in- 
vestigates agencies  and  reports  whether 
eight  essential  standards  as  to  reliability  and 
effectiveness  are  met.  Bureau  members  who 
are  eligible  for  its  confidential  reports  in- 
clude individuals,  corporations,  chambers  of 
commerce,  some  1300  community  chests  and 
councils  and  56  foundations.  Publishes  an- 
nually "Giver's  Guide  to  National  Philan- 
thropy," price  lOc,  and  periodic  newsletters 
to  members.  Inquiries  welcomed. 

NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION 
—315  Fourth  Ave..  New  York  City.  To 
bring  to  everybody  in  America,  young  or 
old,  an  opportunity  to  find  the  beat  and  moit 
satisfying  recreational  use  of  leisure  time 
through  participation  in  music,  drama,  sporti 
and  games,  arts  and  crafts,  nature  activities  ; 
and  to  help  secure  adequate  playground, 
recreation  centers,  swimming  pools,  beaches, 
athletic  fields  and  other  recreational  facilities. 


THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS.  INC., 
11  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 
Davis  E.  Geiger,  President;  Lawrence  J. 
Linck,  Executive  Director.  The  Society 
through  its  2000  state  and  local  member 
units  seeks  to  provide  health,  welfare,  edu- 
cational, recreational,  vocational  and  employ- 
ment services  to  all  types  of  handicapped 
persons,  adjusting  its  services  to  each  com- 
munity and  the  programs  of  other  agencies. 
Maintains  special  cerebral  palsy  services ; 
consultation  by  professional  staff;  loan 
library.  Financed  by  annual  sale  of  Easter 
Seals.  Publishes  "The  Crippled  Child,"  a 
magazine  for  parents  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren, bimonthly,  $2.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL      TUBERCULOSIS      ASSOCIA 

TION— 1790  Broadway  at  58th  St.,  New 
York.  Dr.  James  E.  Perkins,  managing  di- 
rector. Pamphlets  of  methods  and  programt 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publica- 
tions sold  and  distributed  through  state  asso- 
ciations in  every  state.  American  Review  of 
Tuberculosis  medical  journal,  $10.00  a  year; 
and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE,  a  voluntary 
service  agency  organized  in  1910,  is  de- 
signed primarily  to  promote  equal  economic 
opportunity  and  better  race  relations.  Oper- 
ates nationally  through  branches  in  59  cities 
and  30  states.  Conducts  research  and  com- 
munity surveys  as  basis  for  its  services. 
Specializes  in  securing  full  use  of  Negro 
manpower  in  public  and  private  employment. 
Publishes  special  bulletins  on  interracial 
and  community  problems.  Provides  fellow- 
shins  in  Social  Work.  Solicits  contributions 
and  gifts.  1)33  Broadway,  New  York  10, 
X.  Y.  WAtkins  4-0505. 


THE  NATIONAL  VOCATIONAL  GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION,  Campbell  B 
Beard,  Executive  Secretary.  1424  16th  St., 
N.W.  Washington  6.  D.  C.,  it  the  profes- 
sional organization  for  counselors  and  other* 
engaged  and  interested  in  vocational  guid- 
ance and  the  publishers  of  OCCUPATIONS, 
the  Vocational  Guidance  Journal. 


THE  OSBORNB  ASSOCIATION.  INC..  114 
East  30th  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y.  Tele- 
phone MUrrayhill  5-9720-9721.  Activities: 
—Collects  information  about  correctional  in- 
stitutions and  works  to  improve  correctional 
methods  and  standards.  Aids  released  pris- 
oners in  their  problems  of  readjustment  by 
securing  employment  and  giving  such  other 
assistance  as  they  may  require.  Austin  H. 
MacCormick.  Exec.  Dir. ;  Robt.  R.  Han- 
num.  Dir.  of  Vocational  Placement. 


MARGARET  SANGER  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
17  W.  16th  St.,  N.  Y.  11,  N.  Y.  Wa  9-6200. 
Abraham   Stone,   M.D.,   Director. 
Daily  9  A.M.   to  5    P.M. 
Saturday   9  A.M.  to   Noon. 
Wednesday  &  Thursday  eve..  5  to  8  P.M. 
Services — Contraception,    Infertility,    Pre- 
marital and   Marital  Consultation. 


THE  VOLUNTEERS  OP  AMERICA.  34 
West  28th  Street,  New  York  1.  N.  Y.  A 
nationwide  religion-social  welfare  organi- 
zation founded  in  1896  by  Ballington  Booth 
and  Ifaud  Ballington  Booth  to  meet  spir- 
itual and  varied  physical  needs  of  the  un- 
adjusted and  disadvantaged  of  all  nation- 
alities and  creeds  thru  institutions,  posts 
and  departments  in  most  major  American 
cities 
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NEW 


When  Sickness  Strikes  a  Family Helen  Hall 

20c  each 

Toward  Human  Welfare  .  .  . 

The  Eastern  Way Jal  F.  Bulsara 

20c  each 


Available  at  Reduced  Rates 
lOc  a  Copy 

Magna  Charta  for  the  Aging Marion  Robinson 

Report  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 

Report  of  the  Midcentury  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth 


5c  a  Copy 

Who's  to  Pay  for  Social  Work? Leonard  Ma\<> 

Beneath  the  Surface  of  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Kinsey  Report 
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About  Training  Schools 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Quite  recently  I  read  "Chal- 
lenge of  Delinquency"  by  Teeters  and 
Reinemann,  commended  by  Leon  Stern  in 
the  June  1951  Survey.  It  is  a  good  book, 
but  it  has  a  striking  peculiarity.  In  the 
chapters  on  training  schools  written  by 
Professor  Teeters,  an  emotional  tone  hostile 
to  the  subject  matter  is  noticeable.  He  im- 
putes dishonest  motives  to  superintendents 
of  training  schools;  he  sneers  at  the  excel- 
lent Kansas  school,  unable  to  credit  its  im- 
provement in  collaboration  with  the  Men- 
ninger  Foundation;  in  general,  he  condemns 
the  training  schools,  especially  those  oper- 
ated by  the  government. 

As  a  former  superintendent  I  know  that 
conditions  are  not  all  good,  but  for  Pro- 
fessor Teeters  to  refer  to  Albert  Deutsch's 
"investigation"  in  the  same  context  and 
apparent  regard  as  the  studies  of  the 
Osborne  Association  is  really  out  of  order. 
Apparently  in  years  gone  by  he  visited  some 
schools,  but  for  this  book  relies  on  what 
others  have  written.  Perhaps  he  forgot 
that  many  of  the  unfavorable  reports  he 
cites  followed  investigations  made  at  the 
request  of  boards  and  responsible  officials 
who  desired  to  improve  bad  conditions.  Is 
it  ethical  to  present  these  reports  as  pic- 
tures of  static,  or  present,  conditions?  I 
tried  to  learn  what  training  schools  Pro- 
fessor Teeters  has  visited  lately  but  did 
not  succeed. 

It  is  particularly  serious  to  have  teachers 
fed  biased  material.  Quite  recently  one  of 
the  faculty  of  an  eastern  school  of  social 
work  warmly  resented  my  refusal  to  agree 
that  Deutsch  gives  a  fair  picture.  It  is 
misleading  for  instructors  and  an  author 
like  Teeters  to  teach  social  work  students 
that  programs  affecting  some  30,000  chil- 
dren (at  one  time),  are  mainly  in  hands 
that  are  incompetent  or  worse. 

CLINTON  W.  ARESON 

Former  Superintendent,  State  Agricultural 
&  Industrial  School,  Industry,  New 


Hunger 

To  THE  EDITOR:  "The  Geography  of  Hun- 
ger," by  Josue  de  Castro,  reviewed  by  Nor- 
man Jolliffe,  M.D.  in  your  March 
issue,  raises  a  multifaceted,  cosmic  ques- 
tion, but,  unfortunately,  de  Castro  offers 
to  only  one  facet  a  tentative,  inconclusive, 
unintegrated  answer.  No  wonder  Dr. 
Jolliffe  concludes  his  review  with  the 
apposite  remark:  "It  all  is  possible  by  I960, 
but  no  one,  let  alone  the  author,  expects  it." 
I  made  a  study  of  the  subject  for  forty- 
some  years.  "Hunger"  is  only  one  aspect  of  a 
cosmic  problem  of  a  twentieth  century  con- 


ceptual scheme  of  cultural  evolution.  Dr. 
Conant,  president  of  Harvard  University, 
says  that  the  conceptual  schemes  of  our 
social  scientists  are  equivalent  to  what  the 
chemists  and  physicists  were  using  two  hun- 
dred years  ago. 

We  can  no  more  isolate  the  problem  of 
cosmic  hunger  from  a  twentieth  century 
scheme  of  rationalized  cultural  evolution, 
than  a  chemist  or  physicist  can  isolate  the 
problem  of  kinetics  from  the  conceptual 
scheme  of  atomism. 

The  subject  is  too  involved  for  a  letter, 
therefore  I  am  going  to  oversimplify  the 
answer.  The  principle  of  "kinetics"  and 
"atomism"  holds  good  in  cultural  evolu- 
tion: no  cash  nexus  and  no  proxy;  the 
"mechanical"  theory  of  agriculture  is  super- 
seded by  "kinetic"  cultural,  spiritual,  psy- 
chological— principle.  The  "curse"  of  the 
toil  of  tilling  the  soil  is  metamorphosed  into 
creative  recreation;  incidentally  resolving 
the  historic  dilemmas  of  agriculture. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
civilization  the  synthesis  of  the  trends  of 
all  basic  factors  of  cultural  evolution,  en- 
ables, nay  challenges  Man  to  pioneer  pilot 
plants  based  on  a  twentieth  century  con- 
ceptual scheme.  PHILIP  WEISS 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Corrections 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  should  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  several  errors  in  editing  and  print- 
ing in  my  article  "Japan  ...  Its  Children's 
Welfare"  which  appeared  in  your  March 
issue. 

Paragraph  one  should  read  that  Japan  had 
assisted  1,203  children  in  1917  not  1947. 
Early  health  services  to  mothers  and  chil- 
dren, nurseries  and  homes  for  the  handi- 
capped were  not  the  result  of  the  First 
Reformatory  Act  asxit  would  appear  from 
the  way  the  article  was  printed.  These 
were  additional  reforms  made  in  the  early 
1900's. 

The  value  of  the  yen  in  the  first  para- 
graph of  the  first  column,  page  120  should 
read  5.40  yen  not  .72  yen.  The  last  sentence 
in  this  same  paragraph  should  read  as  fol- 
lows: "These  meals  are  furnished  at  less 
than  cost  to  those  able  to  pay  and  free  to 
children  on  public  assistance." 

Last  sentence  of  last  paragraph,  page  121 
should  read:  "Since  the  local  commissioners 
are  volunteers  similar  to  those  utilized  in 
the  welfare  programs,  with  the  same  per- 
son often  serving  in  all  these  (not  three) 
capacities.  ..." 

First  column,  first  paragraph,  page  122 — 
a  comma  was  omitted  between  official  and 
church  and  this  sentence  should  read:  "... 
other  agencies  active  here  are  official, 


church,  etc."  In  second  column  same  page, 
third  paragraph  "daily"  was  omitted  from 
sentence  which  should  read  "...  where 
young  apprentices  worked  fifteen  and  more 
hours  daily  for  two  to  five  years." 

EMILIE  BACA  PUTNAM 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 

German  Social  Work 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  would  like  to  make  some 
comments  on  Dr.  Dybwad's  article  on  Child 
Care  in  Germany  in  the  March  1951  Survey. 
We  discussed  the  family  care  system  (Fami- 
lienjuersorge)  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Dybwad's 
visit  in  Germany  and  also  in  a  conference 
while  I  was  in  America.  It  is  true,  he  has 
seen  some  things  quite  correctly  and  put 
his  finger  on  actual  weaknesses  but  he  has 
overlooked  the  quite  different  historical  de- 
velopment here  and  yonder. 

In  Germany,  modern  social  work  prac- 
tices began  as  field  service  (Aussendienst) 
in  the  area  of  health  care  as  distinguished 
from  financial  assistance  to  the  needy 
administered  by  workers  without  social 
work  training  (Innendienst).  Infant  mor- 
tality and  tuberculosis  were  the  main  prob- 
lems and  therefore  it  was  attempted  to  serve 
the  entire  area,  an  undertaking  that  would 
be  impossible  in  .America  because  of  dis- 
tance. 

The  other  fields  of  service,  financiaj 
assistance,  and  youth  services  were  at- 
tached to  the  health  services.  It  was  pos- 
sible to  check  infant  mortality  and  tuber- 
culosis in  a  large  degree,  and  at  the  same 
time,  the  field  worker  was  able  to  get 
acquainted  thoroughly  with  the  social  and 
other  conditions  in  his  district.  However, 
to  satisfy  the  manifold  needs  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  cut  down  the  size  of  the 
districts  again  and  again.  But  there  was  and 
still  is  a  lack  of  money  and  of  social 
workers  to  accomplish  this. 

This  is  only  part  of  the  story.  The  deeper 
reason  that  the  family  care  system  did  not 
develop  as  it  should  is  the  insurmountable 
competition  of  the  administrators  without 
social  work  training  who  are  the  leaders 
in  welfare  work,  occupy  the  permanent  posi- 
tions and  refuse  to  give  them  up.  Manv 
efforts  have  been  made  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  social  workers,  to  improve  their 
training  and  to  employ  specially  trained  so- 
cial workers;  also  to  replace  untrained  ad- 
ministrators by  professionally  trained  social 
workers.  But  this  is  a  slow  process  and 
there  is  always  the  financial  problem.  How 
difficult  it  is  for  a  woman  to  work  in  a 
major  administrative  position  I  know  from 
daily  experience.  HELENE  HAUSSNER 

Stuttgart,  Germany 
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Among  Ourselves      2    VoL 


THE  FOURTH  ANNUAL  observance  of 
Mental  Health  Week,  May  4  to  10,  has 
enlisted  the  cooperation  of  many  states  and 
cities  in  the  effort  by  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health  of  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  National  Association 
for  Mental  Health,  a  voluntary  organiza- 
tion, to  distribute  widely  the  latest  facts  on 
mental  illness  and  on  the  conditions  that 
make  for  mental  health.  During  the  week, 
widespread  educational  activities  will  em- 
phasize two  major  considerations:  how  well 
people  can  stay  well;  how  communities  may 
organize  mental  health  facilities  to  cope 
with  the  growing  problem  of  mental  ill- 
ness. Efforts  during  the  week  will  include 
free  distribution  of  informational  material; 
special  radio,  TV  and  movie  programs; 
posters;  sermons;  and  the  donation  of  ad- 
vertising space  by  many  commercial  firms. 

FIRST  STEP  toward  a  major  effort  to 
control  bilharziasis,  one  of  the  great  health 
problems  of  the  Philippines,  was  taken  last 
month  when  an  agreement  was  signed  be- 
tween the  government  of  the  Philippines 
and  the  World  Health  Organization, 
putting  cooperative  measures  into  effect. 
(See  "Social  Welfare  in  the  Philippines," 
by  Virginia  A.  Paraiso,  The  Survey,  April.) 
The  menace  of  the  debilitating  disease  bil- 
harziasis (schistosomiasis)  is  widely  recog- 
nized. In  the  Philippines,  it  affects  the 
health  of  some  700,000  people,  most  of  them 
agricultural  workers,  who  are  so  weakened 
by  it  as  to  curtail  the  country's  food  pro- 
duction. Dr.  Brock  Chisholm,  director  gen- 
eral of  WHO,  stressed  the  importance  of 
this  disease  on  a  recent  visit  to  Manila. 

OLDER  WORKERS  can  do  many  jobs 
as  well  as  or  better  than  younger  workers, 
according  to  the  findings  of  a  recent  sur- 
vey made  by  the  Federation  Employment 
Service  in  New  York  City,  an  employment 
and  vocational  guidance  service  affiliated 
with  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Philan- 
thropies. The  study,  which  gathered  em- 
ployers' opinions  of  170  older  men  and 
women  placed  by  the  agency,  provides  evi- 
dence to  bolster  the  growing  opinion  that 
chronological  age  of  itself  is  an  ineffective 
determinant  of  suitability  for  employment. 
(See  "Retirement — Boon  or  Menace,"  by 
Kathryn  Close,  The  Surrey,  April,  1952.) 

On  the  other  hand,  "Retirement  Pro- 
cedures Under  Compulsory  and  Flexible  Re- 
tirement Policies,"  by  Helen  Baker,  pub- 
lished by  the  Industrial  Relations  Section 
of  the  Department  of  Economics  and  Social 
Institutions,  Princeton  University  (price 
$2),  reports  on  a  study  of  fourteen  com- 
panies in  six  major  industries  and  finds 
that  "selective  retirement,  widely  supported 
by  outside  exponents,  is  rarely  practiced 
even  by  companies  which  agree  with  the 
principle."  It  recommends  a  twofold  at- 
tack by  industry  on  the  retirement  prob- 
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lem:  to  give  superannuated  workers  as 
much  prestige,  satisfaction,  and  income  as 
possible;  to  analyze  experience  in  order  to 
be  "intelligently  informed  on  the  possible 
effect  of  changes  in  employment  and  re- 
tirement policies  on  the  efficiency  of  or- 
gani/.ation  and  operations." 

BARRY  C.  SMITH,  for  twenty  six  years 
general  director  of  the  Commonwealth 
Fund,  died  last  month  at  the  age  of  74, 
after  a  long,  distinguished  career  in  social 
work.  His  first  post  after  his  graduation 
from  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 
was  with  the  Associated  Charities  of  Jack- 
sonville, Florida.  As  financial  secretary  of 


the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  New 
York  (later  merged  into  the  Community 
Service  Society)  he  went  to  the  aid  of  the 
victims  of  fraudulent  appeals  for  charity. 
Partly  as  a  result  of  this  experience  ho  or- 
ganized in  1918  the  National  Information 
Hureau  to  encourage  high  standards  in 
philanthropic  administration,  and  to  sup 
ply  information  to  contributors  on  appeals 
for  funds  from  national  organi/ations.  Dur- 
ing his  years  with  the  Commonwealth 
Rind,  he  directed  the  expansion  <i|  the 
fund's  support  of  child  health  and  rural 
health  facilities,  child  guidance  clinics,  and 
agencies  for  the  education  of  psychiatrists 
a  nil  psychiatric  social  workers. 
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Wide   World 


This  camp  for  migrant  farm  workers  was  built  by  the  federal  government 
in  1939  and  is  now  leased  to  "big  growers."  In  space,  cleanliness  and  equip- 
ment it  is  jar  superior  to  most  of  the  ramshackle  housing  provided  for 
the  migrants  who  harvest  the  crops  of  the  bountiful  San  Joaquin  Valley. 


Something  for  the  Joads 


Here  is  an  experiment  which  offers  hope  to  millions  who 
so  far  have  had  a  meager  share  in  the  American  heritage. 


ANNE  ROLLER  ISSLER 


THIS  IS  A  SUCCESS  STORY  IN  A  FIELD  WHERE  FAILURE  HAS 
been  the  rule.  It  is  the  story  of  a  grass  roots  plan  for 
modern  health  care  for  California's  crop  migrants — a  plan 
which  potentially  will  save  hundreds  of  babies  from  death 
due  to  dehydration  because  they  lie  virtually  untended 
under  desert  sun  in  the  cotton  fields  where  their  parents 
toil;  or  from  death  due  to  dysentery  caused  by  flies,  dust, 
contaminated  food  in  the  camp  shacks  and  tents  which  are 
the  "homes"  of  most  migrant  families.  It  can  mean,  too, 
the  immunization  of  children  against  such  killers  as  small- 
pox and  diphtheria,  and  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
the  neglected  health  problems  of  the  families  who  "follow 
the  crops"  and  thus  pile  up  the  wealth  of  many  states' 
"factories  in  the  fields." 

Fresno  County  is  the  hub  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley's 
industrialized  agriculture.  Today,  in  that  mecca  of  root- 
less farm  workers,  doctors,  public  health  nurses,  home 
economists,  Red  Cross  instructors,  "big  growers,"  and 
harvest  families  are  working  together  in  a  project  sig- 
nificant to  every  community  in  the  United  States  which  at 
any  season  plays  host-employer  to  migratory  labor. 

The  project  still  is  in  a  pioneer  stage.  The  one  rural 
child  care  center  and  six  community  clinic  buildings  spon- 
sored by  the  Fresno  County  Rural  Health  and  Education 
Committee  are,  statistically  speaking,  a  demonstration  of 
opportunities  new  to  migrant  agricultural  laborers.  Yet 
already  inquiries  are  coming  from  neighboring  counties 
and  other  states:  "How  did  you  go  about  this?"  When 
one  remembers  that  last  November  at  the  peak  of  the  cot- 
ton harvest,  85,000  hand  pickers  were  at  work  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  and  that  in  January  after  vineyard  prun- 
ing came  in,  as  many  as  102,500  were  employed  there,  the 
potentialities  of  the  project  loom  large.  For  it  is  the  hope 
of  the  Committee  that  eventually  these  services,  and  others 
already  in  the  blueprint  stage,  will  be  available  to  all  who 

need  them. 

• 

— By  a  California  free-lance  writer,  well  known 
to  Survey  readers  for  her  articles  about  the 
migrant  workers  in  the  industrialized  agriculture 
of  the  West  Coast. 


My  story  is  necessarily  a  first  person  account.  No  re- 
porter sitting  with  the  Rural  Health  and  Education  Com- 
mittee (hereafter  RHEC),  as  I  did  on  an  early  spring 
afternoon  this  year,  could  catch  the  significance  of  what  is 
going  on  without  having  seen  the  situation  in  this  county 
during  the  1949-50  crisis.  Present  happenings  are  a  direct 
outgrowth  of  that  grim  winter  when  50,000  workless  peo- 
ple were  stuck  in  the  Valley  (last  stop  of  the  year,  for 
followers  of  California  crops)  because  of  an  unpredictable 
combination  of  circumstances — favorable  fall  weather  and 
an  improved  strain  of  cotton,  the  Valley's  main  crop, 
which  together  cut  the  picking  season  in  half. 


w, 


HEN  I  VISITED  FRESNO  IN  FEBRUARY  1950,  THE  CoiNTY 

Welfare  Department  (see  "Belated  Concern  for  the 
Oakies,"  The  Survey,  May  1950)  was  registering  200  new 
cases  a  day — families  in  immediate  need  of  food.  The 
federal  government  was  making  available  surplus  com- 
modities from  Department  of  Agriculture  warehouses, 
private  funds  were  being  raised  for  other  items,  and  the 
county  was  setting  up  work  relief  projects.  Governor  Earl 
Warren's  second  statewide  conference,  this  one  under  Cali- 
fornia Health  Department  auspices,  had  been  in  session 
in  the  city,  and  Dr.  Donald  Davy  of  the  Division  ot"  Local 
Health  Services  was  organizing  a  team  of  nutritionists, 
sanitarians,  and  nurses,  to  work  with  the  Fresno  Oumty 
Health  Officer,  Dr.  William  F.  Stein,  and  his  stall". 

The  problem  of  "migrant  health"  was  not  new.  For 
three  quarters  of  a  century,  itinerant  harvesters  had  moved 
into  the  Valley  and  out  again.  Of  recent  years  they 
were  largely  Mexicans,  and  southern  tenant  farmers,  white 
and  Negro,  who  brought  with  them  malnutrition  and 
many  neglected  infections  and  other  health  needs.  In  the 
depression  of  the  Thirties,  when  the  -(lustbowl"  migrants 
poured  in  faster  than  California  could  absorb  them,  local 
concern  was  spearheaded  by  organized  Catholics,  Protes- 
tants, and  Jews.  There  was,  however,  no  communit)  wide 
effort  until  1(HS  when  the  Health  Division  of  the  Fresno 
Coordinating  Council,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mrs. 
I.  T.  Teilman,  called  a  meeting  of  agencies  and  individuals 
anxious  to  mobilize  both  professional  skill  and  public 
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California's  first  rural   child  care  center  with  facilities  and 
equipment  to  care  for  forty  children  two  years  old  and  over 


opinion.  Largely  from  this  group,  a  year  later,  came  the 
interagency  committee,  nucleus  of  the  current  sixty-mem- 
ber Rural  Health  and  Education  Committee,  which  met 
weekly  to  supplement  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Davy  and  Dr. 
Stein. 

The  most  urgent  problem,  dramatically  emphasized  on 
a  national  scale  by  newspapers  and  magazines,  was  the 
high  infant  mortality  rate.  Dr.  Anita  Faverman  of  the 
State  Bureau  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health  had  issued  a 
report  in  which  she  called  attention  to  the  number  of 
babies  dying  of  malnutrition  complicated  by  diarrhea  and 
dehydration. 


LOBILE  WELL-BABY  CLINICS  WERE  THE  FIRST  OBJECTIVE  OF 
the  two  public  health  doctors.  The  Fresno  County  Board 
of  Supervisors  had  let  down  the  bars  to  care  of  nonresi- 
dents in  the  county  hospital,  where  among  other  clinics 
were  those  offering  well-baby  care  and  immunization. 
But  Fresno  County  is  larger  than  Massachusetts,  and  most 
of  the  labor  camps  are  on  its  west  side,  forty  or  fifty  miles 
from  the  county  seat.  As  well  expect  residents  of  Spring- 
field or  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  to  attend  Boston  clinics 
as  expect  migrant  cotton  pickers  to  bring  their  babies  to 
the  county  hospital  for  check-up,  especially  as  it  is  the 
custom  for  both  parents  to  work  in  the  field.  In  some 
cases,  the  attempt  to  take  a  sick  baby  on  the  long  ride  in 
the  arid  heat  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  child.  The 
logical  decision  was  to  take  the  clinics  to  the  camps. 

The  first  step  was  a  study  of  causes  and  carriers  of  in- 
fant diarrhea,  held  in  conjunction  with  the  mass  im- 
munization of  some  36,000  preschool  children  in  the 
county.  In  the  spring  of  1950,  the  State  Department  of 
Health  requested  the  assistance  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service,  and  Dr.  James  Watt,  a  nationally  recognized  au- 
thority, was  assigned  to  the  San  Joaquin  counties  for  a  six 
months'  research  project,  examining  all  children  under  ten 


at  the  time  they  were  brought  to  the  camp  immunization 
clinics.  He  had  the  help  of  the  county  public  health  nurses 
under  the  direction  of  their  chief,  Winifred  Erskine,  R.N. 

These  nurses  made  calls  on  mothers  already  known  to 
them  in  the  camps,  explaining  the  importance  of  im- 
munizing children  against  whooping  cough,  diphtheria, 
and  smallpox,  as  well  as  the  whys  and  hows  of  Dr.  Watt's 
research  study.  In  each  camp  the  little  group  of  mothers, 
nucleus  of  today's  highly  successful  camp  health  commit- 
tees, made  cabin-to-cabin  calls,  relaying  information  to  their 
neighbors.  One  usually  offered  her  cabin  as  clinic  head- 
quarters, and  when  the  important  day  arrived,  the  group 
helped  fill  out  record  cards  and  handle  children.  Later 
they  went  again  from  door  to  door  with  a  family  history 
questionnaire.  In  his  report  at  the  end  of  this  study,  Dr. 
Watt  stated  that  the  Fresno  County  scheme  of  using  neigh- 
bors was  the  best  method  he  ever  had  found  for  convey- 
ing information  about  the  causes  and  the  methods  of  con- 
trolling "summer  sickness"  among  babies. 

The  mothers  on  the  Frank  Coit  ranch  at  Mendota  were 
enthusiastic  about  continuing  their  meetings.  They  be- 
came a  "pilot  committee,"  leading  the  way  for  others. 
Their  cooperation  with  Dr.  Watt's  research  had  spot- 
lighted the  fact  that  during  the  cotton  harvest  many 
parents  took  babies  and  toddlers  into  the  fields,  leaving 
them  in  or  beside  parked  cars,  exposed  to  flies  and  dust. 
Often  the  children  went  without  food,  solid  or  liquid,  for 
hours.  The  result  was  malnutrition,  infection,  and  dehy- 
dration. Why  couldn't  there  be  day  nurseries  or  child 
care  centers  for  these  youngsters?  The  committee  visited 
the  child  care  centers  in  Fresno  and  saw  at  first  hand  their 
value  to  parents  and  children.  They  approached  Mr.  Coit, 
who  had  offered  his  home  for  these  meetings  and  often 
participated  in  them.  Would  he  erect  a  building  on  his 
ranch  for  the  workers'  children?  He  agreed  and  made 
plans,  which  have  been  delayed  unavoidably  but  are  still 
pending. 
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The  district  school  superintendent,  Lloyd  Geist,  had 
attended  some  of  the  Coit  ranch  meetings,  which  by  this 
time  were  drawing  men  as  well  as  women  and  cutting 
across  economic  and  social  barriers  heretofore  impregnable. 
Mr.  Geist's  school  board  applied  to  the  State  Department 
of  Education  for  permission  to  set  up  a  child  care  center 
in  the  Mendota  area,  only  to  find  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  law  to  permit  rural  centers.  There  would  have  to  be 
special  legislation.  After  much  hard  work  by  individuals 
and  groups,  the  bill  to  continue  child  care  centers  in  Cali- 
fornia was  passed  by  the  state  legislature  in  June  1951 — 
with  a  clause  permitting  their  establishment  outside  urban 
areas. 


IN  AUGUST,  TOM  O'NEILL,  OWNER  OF  CALFLAX  RANCH  AT 
Five  Points,  and  chairman  of  the  RHEC,  donated  a  large 
one-story  frame  building  to  be  made  over  into  California's 
first  rural  child  care  center.  A  general  contractor  carried 
out  the  necessary  changes  and  installed  standard  facilities 
and  equipment  to  care  adequately  for  forty  children  at  a 
time.  The  result  was  one  of  the  most  complete  and  attrac- 
tive day  care  centers  in  the  state  for  children  two  years 
of  age  and  older. 

After  a  publicity  campaign  including  cabin-to-cabin 
calls  in  many  camps,  posters  in  English  and  Spanish,  and 
use  of  radio  and  ranch  public  address  systems,  the  center 
officially  opened  October  29,  and  remained  open  14  weeks, 
to  the  end  of  the  last  harvest  and  the  departure  of  most 
pickers.  It  is  planned  to  reopen  September  1,  1952,  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  next  picking  season. 

Members  of  the  RHEC  and  the  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare  now  are  working  on  plans  for  day  care  for 
children  under  two.  The  ideal  for  a  baby  is  his  own 
mother  in  his  own  home  but,  failing  this,  the  Committee 
feels  that  a  clean,  well  run  day  nursery  is  better  than  a 
cotton  field  as  a  place  to  leave  the  baby  while  the  mother 
picks. 

At  the  time  the  Calflax  Child  Care  Center  was  being 
planned,  the  mothers  on  the  camp  health  committees, 
backed  by  the  public  health  nurses,  were  requesting  addi- 
tional services.  In  particular  they  wanted  a  permanent 
set-up  for  well-baby  clinics,  preferably  in  buildings  on  the 
big  ranches.  Through  the  County  Health  Department  an 
appeal  was  made  to  the  growers,  several  of  whom  agreed 
to  make  over  barracks  similar  to  the  one  used  for  the  child 
care  center.  Tom  O'Neill's  building  to  serve  twenty-five 
labor  camps  on  eight  ranches,  was  the  first  finished.  Here 
an  initial  well-baby  clinic  was  held  on  February  26,  1951, 
with  medical  staff  from  the  Fresno  County  hospital.  This 
was  followed  shortly  by  clinics  at  five  other  health  centers, 
each  open  to  babies  from  a  wide  area  including  many 
camps. 

Both  the  camp  health  committees  and  the  RHEC  now 
began  looking  forward  to  adding  a  greater  variety  of 
clinics.  The  problem  was  funds  to  pay  staff  salaries  and 
other  expenses. 

A  social  worker  turned  housewife,  Mrs.  Florence 
Wyckoff,  made  a  suggestion  that  led  to  the  answer.  As 
the  health  representative  of  the  Governor's  Youth  Com- 
mittee, advisory  body  to  the  youth-serving  agencies  of  the 
state,  she  had  attended  meetings  of  the  Coordinating 
Council  and  the  RHEC.  She  suggested  that  the  Rosen- 
berg  Foundation  of  San  Francisco  might  "seed"  the  project 
while  local  sources  of  future  funds  were  being  investigated. 


The  request  was  made  to  Mrs.  Leslie  Ganyard,  director 
of  the  Foundation  and,  after  investigation,  a  grant  to 
finance  the  first  year's  work  was  forthcoming.  At  the 
end  of  this  trial  period  it  is  expected  that  the  growers  and 
the  county  will  share  expenses. 

In  all  six  rural  health  centers,  rotating  weekly  evening 
clinics — prenatal  and  general  medical — have  been  added 
to  the  daytime  well-baby  clinics  held  monthly  since 
February,  1951.  The  county  agreed  to  furnish  medicines 
to  a  total  of  $150  a  month.  A  medical  social  worker  was 
assigned  to  look  over  the  record  cards  filled  out  by  the 
patients,  and  to  bill  any  who  were  able  to  pay  for  service. 
A  staff  of  more  than  a  dozen  doctors  was  recruited  from 
among  the  county  hospital  physicians  and  the  private  prac- 
titioners of  the  county  medical  society. 

The  six  centers,  geographically  spaced  to  be  available 
to  migrant  workers  from  all  the  west  side  ranches,  are 
serving  a  rapidly  growing  number  of  patients.  The  adult 
clinics  were  slower  getting  under  way  than  the  baby 
clinics.  The  ranch  workers  at  first  were  shy  and  un- 
informed, many  of  them  unable  to  speak  English.  But 
the  public  health  nurses  adopted  publicity  methods  as 
thorough  as  those  used  in  advertising  the  child  care  center, 
and  week  by  week  the  attendance  climbed,  each  doctor 
handling  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  patients  an  evening. 
When  I  was  there  the  patients  were  chiefly  migrants  win- 
tering in  the  camps.  In  the  fall  of  1952,  when  the  next 
cotton  harvest  begins,  the  rush  is  expected  to  tax  the 
facilities  to  their  limit. 

Miss  Erskine  offered  to  have  a  public  health  nurse  show 
me  some  of  these  health  centers.  I  accepted  eagerly,  and 
on  a  spring  day  exactly  two  years  after  my  previous  visit 
to  Fresno  County,  I  accompanied  Dorothy  Piper  on  her 
rounds,  visiting  the  health  centers  on  the  ranches  of  Tom 
O'Neill,  Jack  O'Neill,  and  Russell  Giffin. 


1     LOOK    PLANS    OF    THE    THREE    CLINIC    BUILDINGS    ARE    VERY 

similar.  Each  has  a  waiting  room,  children's  playroom, 
doctor's  consultation  room,  nurse's  consultation  room, 
baby  examining  room  and  laboratory,  model  kitchen,  and 
space  for  cooking,  sewing,  first  aid,  and  nursing  classes, 
and  group  recreation.  The  growers  installed  electric  ranges 
and  refrigerators  in  the  model  kitchens  and  sewing  ma- 
chines in  the  classrooms,  for  the  use  of  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  and  the  Red  Cross — for  already  the 
health  centers  have  broadened  their  activities  beyond  the 
original  scheme.  When  adult  recreation  and  other  fea- 
tures now  being  planned  have  been  added,  they  will  be- 
come full-fledged  community  centers. 

Mrs.  Piper  proudly  called  my  attention  to  the  interior 
decorating — fresh  paint  in  pastel  colors,  nursery  animals 
on  the  walls  of  a  playroom,  ruffled  curtains  at  all  windows. 
"My  health  committees  helped  with  this,"  she  said.  "At 
Calflax,  after  Mr.  O'Neill  began  work  on  the  building  that 
was  to  become  our  first  health  center,  I  got  together  the 
workers'  wives  in  this  area  who  had  helped  with  im- 
munization and  with  Dr.  Watt's  research.  I  invited  them 
to  a  meeting  to  talk  about  clinics.  Then  I  visited  the 
wives  of  the  more  permanent  employes — for  instance, 
foremen,  irrigators.  traitor  drivers — and  asked  them  to 
come  too.  The  result  was  a  committee  <>|  sixteen  white, 
Mexican,  and  Negro  members. 

"I  explained  (after  they  had  elected  officers)  that  thr 
first  service  in  the  coming  center  was  to  be  a  well-baby 
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clinic.  Would  they  help  get  the  building  ready?  They 
not  only  said  yes  to  that  but  asked  for  other  services  and 
stood  ready  to  help  with  them — prenatal  care,  an  X-ray 
chest  survey,  a  workshop  session  to  learn  how  to  serve  as 
volunteer  health  workers.  I  explained  at  the  second  meet- 
ing there  would  be  plenty  of  jobs,  like  hostessing,  weigh- 
ing and  measuring  babies,  interpreting  for  Spanish-speak- 
ing parents,  and  supervising  the  children's  playroom.  They 
decided  to  have  five  women  work  in  the  morning  and  five 
in  the  afternoon,  every  clinic  day.  They  did  a  splendid 
job  on  the  opening  day,  helping  with  our  first  twenty-five 
babies. 

"They  have  met  monthly  since,  drawing  in  new  mem- 
bers as  others  moved  away.  The  social  contacts  have 
been  valuable  by-products.  We  have  representatives  from 
every  economic  level  in  the  district.  And  the  mothers 
have  gone  steadily  forward  with  plans  for  further  services. 
When  the  county  set  a  date  for  the  local  X-ray  survey, 
they  undertook  the  promotion  job,  dividing  the  area  into 
sections  and  making  house-to-house  visits.  They  arranged 
truck  transportation  for  men  in  the  fields.  At  the  X-ray 
trailer,  they  helped  fill  out  cards  and  acted  as  interpreters. 
In  October,  when  the  prenatal  and  general  medical  clinics 
were  started,  they  offered  the  same  volunteer  services." 

The  work  of  the  home  advisers  of  the  Agricultural  Ex- 


tension Service  goes  back  to  the  program  of  the  first  in- 
teragency  committee  two  years  ago.  Two  home  eco- 
nomists were  employed  by  the  Extension  Service  to  train 
322  volunteers  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  counties  in  the 
use  of  unfamiliar  "surplus"  foods,  especially  dried  milk 
and  eggs.  These  volunteers  took  their  new  skills  to  hun- 
dreds of  workers'  cabins.  Two  home  economists  today, 
with  funds  from  the  Extension  Service  made  possible  by 
a  separate  grant  from  the  Rosenberg  Foundation,  hold 
cooking  and  sewing  classes  twice  a  week  in  each  health 
center.  Looking  toward  the  future,  the  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  recently  authorized  appointment  of  one  full 
time  home  adviser  for  the  rural  centers  of  Fresno  County 
after  Foundation  funds  are  exhausted. 

The  Red  Cross  program  includes  both  home  nursing 
and  first  aid.  An  instructors'  training  course  is  in  prog- 
ress to  provide  local  teachers,  and  Calflax  is  to  have  an 
emergency  first  aid  station  soon.  Several  ranchers  have 
offered  their  private  pools  for  summer  swimming  classes. 

Housing  remains  the  big  unsolved  problem.  As  I  drove 
with  Mrs.  Piper  past  camp  after  camp  (there  are  sixty  in 
her  district),  I  saw  little  evidence  of  improvement  over 
conditions  two  years  ago.  One  camp  for  200  families,  un- 
occupied except  during  the  cotton  harvest,  had  added  a 
sanitary  unit  with  flush  toilets,  showers,  and  washtubs. 


Children  of  migrant  workers  on  the  playground  at  the  Calflax  Child  Care  Center 


Photos  courtesy  of  the  Calflax  Center 
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But  many  camps  still  break  every  sanitary  provision  in  the 
housing  code. 

Their  inhabitants  are  almost  completely  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  humanity.  To  appreciate  the  full  value  of  the 
social  mingling  in  the  camp  health  committees  and  the 
various  centers,  one  needs  only  to  spend  a  few  hours  driv- 
ing about  among  these  camps.  There  is  no  other  land- 
scape in  the  United  States  like  that  of  the  west  side  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley.  In  Fresno  County,  most  growers  live 
"in  the  city."  Consequently  there  are  almost  no  ranch 
houses,  and  almost  no  large  structures  of  any  kind  out- 
side the  widely  scattered  towns.  Instead,  one  sees  the 
checkerboard  workers'  camps — so  many  rows  this  way  and 
so  many  rows  that,  of  tiny,  evenly  spaced  shacks,  set  on 
the  bare  ground.  Sometimes  there  is  a  small  store  run  by 
a  labor  contractor,  sometimes  a  gasoline  pump.  Once  I 
saw  a  "Church  of  God"  sign  over  a  cabin  exactly  like  the 
others  except  for  a  miniature  steeple.  Only  at  the  super- 
vised Firebaugh  Camp,  one  of  the  twenty-two  originally 
run  by  the  Federal  Security  Administration  in  the  Thir- 
ties, did  I  see  a  community  building  of  any  kind.  And 
not  only  are  these  depressing  settlements  many  miles  from 
any  normal  town,  they  are  usually  off  the  main  highways. 
The  roads  look  alike  and  the  cabins  look  alike.  Once  we 
got  lost  and  had  to  go  clear  back  to  the  highway  to  find 
the  trail  we  sought. 

The  ranchers  are  not  unaware  of  the  housing  problem. 
Most  still  shy  away  from  cooperative  private  effort  and  also 
from  public  housing,  but  some  among  the  more  progres- 
sive are  spending  real  money  on  improved  cabins,  modern 
sanitation,  oiled  roads.  A  few  are  thinking  in  terms  of 
what  President  Truman's  Commission  on  Migratory  La- 
bor called  "settling"  the  migrants.  They  are  diversifying 
crops  to  give  the  workers  year-round  employment  or  at 
least  a"  longer  stay  in  Fresno  County.  I  saw  thousands  of 
acres  in  the  Five  Point  district  planted  to  lettuce,  broccoli, 
peas.  On  the  Frank  Coit  ranch  diversification  has  been 
carried  farthest.  A  small  factory  employs  Mr.  Coit's  agri- 
cultural workers  in  the  off  seasons,  manufacturing  fishing 
reels. 
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[ANY   COTTON   GROWERS   EXPECT   IN   A   FEW  DAYS   TO   RAZE 

their  present  camps  permanently.  They  are  substituting 
picking  machines  for  hand  labor.  Last  fall  3,500  ma- 
chines harvested  60  percent  of  the  crop  from  a  million 
Fresno  County  acres. 

Tom  O'Neill,  chairman  of  the  RHEC,  believes  that  total 
mechanization  in  cotton  is  inevitable.  He  harvested 
2,500  acres  in  1951.  "On  my  ranch  we  could  have  done 
it  all  by  machine,"  he  told  me,  "but  the  migrants  turned 
up  as  usual  and  we  hired  about  500." 

"What  do  the  big  growers  think  about  extending  un- 
employment insurance  to  agricultural  labor?" 

"Some  of  us  are  for  it." 

"How  do  you  think  the  recent  inclusion  of  agricultural 
workers  in  federal  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  will 
affect  the  problems  of  these  people?" 

"The  new  law  is  all  right  for  permanent  farm  em- 
ployes, no  good  for  migrants.  Not  one  of  my  cotton 
pickers  last  fall  would  have  qualified." 

"What  will  happen  to  the  workers  when  full  mechani- 
zation comes?" 

"Nobody  knows.  For  some,  the  answer  may  be  work 
on  diversified  farms  or  in  small  rural  industries;  for 


others,  city  jobs.  Farmers  alone  can't  solve  the  problem. 
Mostly,  we  just  hope  that  when  there's  no  more  work  the 
migrants  will  stay  away." 

Don  Jensen,  director  of  the  County  Welfare  Depart- 
ment, believes  that  the  time  to  plan  is  now.  Another  gov- 
ernor's conference  at  the  state  level  might,  he  thinks, 
start  the  ball  rolling,  with  the  state-federal  Farm  Place- 
ment Service  taking  the  chief  responsibility  for  retraining 
and  resettlement. 

"We  have  only  three  or  four  years,"  Mr.  Jensen  said, 
"until  the  big  shift  will  be  upon  us.  There  is  a  tendency 
at  present  to  decentralize  industry.  It  is  quite  the  thing 
to  put  up  a  factory  in  a  rural  area.  In  Fresno  County 
we  have  a  big  potential  labor  force,  for  the  migrants  are 
rapidly  settling  down.  Why  not  attract  industrial  devel- 
opment— now  ? " 


COURSE  NOT  ALL  CROPS  WILL  BE  MECHANIZED  AS  RAPIDLY 

as  cotton.  There  are  still  many  parts  of  the  country  where 
migratory  labor  will  continue  to  be  in  demand.  But  in 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  the  picture  is  changing  rapidly — 
and  the  changes  give  added  significance  to  the  work  of 
the  RHEC.  If  the  migrants  are  to  be  absorbed  into  an 
industrialized  community,  to  mingle  with  the  other  peo- 
ple who  work  and  live  there,  the  new  social  life  they  are 
finding  in  the  camp  health  committees  and  the  developing 
community  health  centers,  will  help  them  make  the 
transition.  Heretofore  they  have  been  outcasts,  rejected 
in  a  literal  sense  once  they  have  harvested  the  crops,  told 
only  to  "Move  on!"  But  in  this  experiment,  the  old  re- 
jection-isolation pattern  is  breaking  down,  and  with  more 
community  activity  will  come  better  social  adjustment. 

As  I  sat  listening  at  the  RHEC  meeting  I  attended,  I 
tried  to  think  what  adjective  might  best  describe  the 
spirit  of  the  group.  The  word  that  came  to  me  was 
dedicated.  Something  imaginative,  original,  brave  is  hap- 
pening here.  Talk  with  the  members  of  that  Committee. 
Let  them  tell  you  about  their  hopes  for  "enough  child 
care  centers  to  keep  every  worker's  child  out  of  the  fields," 
for  innovations  in  medical  care  "that  will  eventually  solve 
health  problems  in  other  rural  areas  of  America,"  for 
community  cooperation  in  helping  those  people  "find  a 
more  adequate  way  of  life."  Pioneers  all,  their  eyes  are 
on  the  future,  and  they  stand  ready  to  serve. 

Winifred  Erskine  told  me  about  one  of  the  growers 
who  wanted  personally  to  visit  "that  ward  in  the  county 
hospital  with  all  the  little  dehydrated  babies."  He  walked 
around  among  the  cribs,  each  with  its  tiny,  wizened  occu- 
pant, then  turned  to  her,  muttering,  "I  can't  stand  this!" 

Bring  the  skeptics  into  such  a  ward,  and  the  continuing 
success  of  the  RHEC  program  would  seem  assured. 

Not  all  the  migrants'  problems  can  be  solved  as  readily 
as  their  health  problems,  nor  can  all  be  solved  at  the  grass 
roots  level.  Some  must  await  state  or  federal  legislation, 
and  here  the  prospects  are  uncertain.  The  California  legis- 
lature in  1951  passed  only  two  of  the  many  bills  recom- 
mended by  Governor  Warren's  Commission,  appointed 
during  that  tough  winter  of  1949-50.  In  Washington  re- 
cently congressional  committees  have  been  holding  hear- 
ings on  similar  recommendations  made  by  President  Tru- 
man's Commission.  Will  federal  legislation  fare  better 
than  the  California  bills?  On  them  depend  the  health 
and  hopes  of  a  million  migrant  farm  workers  and  their 
children. 
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On  the  Labor-    . 
Management  Front 


St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

AT  FULL  BLAST 

THE  LONG  DRAWN-OUT  WAGE  STRUGGLE  IN  THE  STEEL 
industry — in  whatever  stage  it  may  be  when  this  issue 
comes  from  the  press — will  ever  be  noteworthy,  not  only 
for  its  magnitude  (the  great  steel  industry  on  one  side  and 
600,000  workers  on  the  other)  but  also  for  the  implacable 
stubborness  of  the  leading  spokesmen  in  both  camps;  for 
exaggeration,  epithets,  and  the  use  of  questionable  arith- 
metic. Finally,  we  have  the  entrance  of  the  government 
on  the  scene  in  a  manner  that  has  precipitated  a  violent 
controversy  in  which  the  final  word  presumably  will 
be  spoken  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  has  been  notable  also  for  its  exhibition  of  bad  judg- 
ment. Mobilization  Director  Charles  E.  Wilson  did  not 
help  matters  when  he  publicly  denounced  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Wage  Stabilization  Board  before  meeting 
the  parties  to  the  controversy  to  see  whether  a  basis  for 
agreement  could  be  found.  Benjamin  Fairless,  president  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  laid  a  basis  for  the 
union's  charge  that  he  was  refusing  to  bargain  when  at 
the  very  start  of  union-management  conferences  he  an- 
nounced that  the  wage  issue  would  doubtless  be  settled 
in  Washington  (ironic  prediction!)  rather  than  at  the 
bargaining  table.  But  the  impression  given  by  the  union 
that  there  was  a  general  managerial  refusal  to  bargain  is 
refuted  by  available  evidence. 

Most  of  the  argument  has  centered  on  the  union's  wage 
demands.  What  the  union  asked  for  was  an  increase  of 
15  cents  an  hour  in  the  basic  rate  with  additional  in- 
creases in  premium  pay  for  late  shifts  and  increments  in 
differentials  between  job  classifications,  together  with 
"fringe"  benefits  (vacation  and  holiday  pay,  and  so  on) 
which  altogether  were  said  to  add  up  to  an  increase  of 
about  30  cents  an  hour.  The  Wage  Stabilization  Board 
recommended  a  12l/2  cent  increase  in  the  basic  rate,  retro- 
active to  January  1,  1952,  and  two  further  bites  of  2l/> 
cents  each,  on  July  1,  1952  and  January  1,  1953.  This 
would  amount  to,  an  average  over-all  increase  for  the 
year  of  1952  of  13.75  cents,  and  an  actual  increase  as  of 
January  1953  of  17%  cents.  When  recommended  fringe 
benefits  are  added,  the  total  increase  in  1953  has  been 
calculated  by  some  experts  as  amounting  to  25  or  26  cents 
an  hour.  However,  the  steel  companies  figure  that  the 
Board's  recommendations,  like  the  union  proposals,  ulti- 
mately will  reach  30  cents  an  hour. 

The  companies'  final  counter  proposals  were  made  pub- 
lic only  a  short  time  before  President  Truman  took  over 
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the  industry.  Clarence  B.  Randall,  president  of  the  In- 
land Steel  Company,  announced  on  April  9  that,  instead 
of  an  offer  of  9  cents  an  hour,  previously  made,  the  com- 
panies were  proposing  "12%  cents  of  increase  per  hour, 
plus  all  the  costly  fringe  benefits  previously  offered." 

On  the  question  of  the  impact  upon  the  steel  industry 
of  the  proposed  wage  increase  the  parties  are  in  deep 
disagreement.  The  arguments  are  complex,  and  the  sta- 
tistical data  presented  by  both  parties  are  formidable. 
This  is  an  arena  that  may  be  fearlessly  trod  only  by  the 
experts.  But  the  layman  may  well  have  his  doubts  over 
the  width  of  the  gap  in  the  conclusions  reached. 

The  President  said  in  his  broadcast  of  April  8,  "The 
steel  companies  are  now  making  a  profit  of  about  $19.50 
on  every  ton  of  steel  they  produce."  If  they  "absorbed 
every  penny  of  the  wage  increase,  they  would  still  be 
making  profits  of  $17  or  $18  a  ton.  .  .  ."  Next  day  Mr. 
Randall,  speaking  for  the  steel  companies  said,  "The  truth 
is  ...  the  steel  companies  made — per  ton — less  than  one 
third  of  the  $19.50  that  the  President  talked  about."  Mr. 
Randall  was  speaking  of  net  profits,  after  taxes.  The 
President,  apparently,  had  reference  to  profits  before  taxes. 
But  even  with  that  explanation  the  degree  of  difference  in 
the  estimates  is  startling. 

But  there  are  other  elements  in  the  steel  companies'  case 
that  must  leave  the  observer  puzzled.  Mr.  Randall  said, 
"The  actual  cost  to  the  steel  companies  of  the  package 
recommended  by  the  Wage  Board  is  30  cents  per  man- 
hour.  But  even  this  is  only  half  of  the  ultimate  cost. 
When  steel  wages  go  up  the  cost  of  things  that  steel  com- 
panies buy  goes  up  in  the  same  degree.  Every  business 
man  who  hears  my  voice  knows  that  this  is  true.  That 
makes  the  full  cost  $12  per  ton  of  steel." 

Despite  this  appeal  to  the  knowledge  of  business  men, 
the  matter  does  not  seem  quite  as  certain  as  Mr.  Randall 
believed.  For  one  thing,  the  supporting  evidence  pre- 
sented before  the  Wage  Board  by  the  companies  indi- 
cated that  their  bill  for  goods  and  services  is  not  as  great 
as  their  wage  bill.  An  identical  increase  in  the  two  bills, 
percentagewise,  would  not  therefore  increase  the  dollar 
cost  of  the  former  as  much  as  it  would  the  latter.  Nor 
would  a  wage  increase  in  steel  certainly  be  followed  by  a 
precisely  similar  rise  in  the  wages  paid  by  all  suppliers. 

Another  matter  that  must  trouble  the  onlooker  is  a  fail- 
ure of  different  steel  company  witnesses  to  agree  with 
each  other  as  to  the  total  cost  of  the  Wage  Board's  recom- 
mendations. There  appear  to  be  several  ways  of  making 
the  computations.  At  $12  a  ton  the  cost  to  United  States 
Steel,  on  the  basis  of  last  year's  output,  should  be  $411,- 
876,000  (34,323,000  tons  of  ingots  and  castings  times  12). 
But  President  Fairless  told  the  Wage  Stabilization  Board 
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that  the  union  demands  (which  the  companies  say  are  not 
far  different  from  Board  recommendations)  "call  for  a 
total  pay  increase  averaging  something  more  than  $1,000 
a  year  per  employe."  U.S.  Steel  employed  last  year  some- 
thing over  300,000  workers.  Multiply  that  number  by 
1,000  and  you  get  $300,000,000;  double  it  to  allow  for  in- 
creased cost  of  materials  and  the  total  is  $600,000,000.  But 
perhaps  Mr.  Fair  less  was  speaking  extemporaneously  and 
didn't  have  the  exact  figures  before  him,  or  perhaps  they 
had  not  been  completely  assembled  at  the  time  of  his  ap- 
pearance. Anyway  ten  days  later,  R.  C.  Tyson,  vice- 
president  and  comptroller  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  filed 
a  37-page  document  with  the  Board  entitled,  "U.S.  Steel 
Financial  Facts  in  Relation  to  Union  Demands."  In  it  he 
presented  an  analysis  intended  to  show  that  the  "total 
employment  costs"  of  union  demands  would  be  $354,700,- 
000,  that  the  additional  cost  of  "purchased  goods"  would 
be  an  identical  amount,  and  that  the  total  cost,  therefore, 
would  be  $709,400,000. 

Here  you  have,  then,  three  estimates  of  the  cost  to 
United  States  Steel  of  the  proposed  wage  increase;  $412,- 
000,000  (approximately)  based  on  tonnage;  $600,000,000, 
as  estimated  by  President  Fairless,  and  $709,400,000  as 
estimated  by  Mr.  Tyson.  Since  U.  S.  Steel  represents 
about  a  third  of  the  country's  steel  production,  similar 
estimates  for  the  whole  industry  could  be  calculated  by 
multiplying  the  above  figures  by  three.  Thus  we  obtain 
$1.236  billion;  $1.800  billion  and  $2.128  billion. 

But  these  figures  are  all  in  excess  of  what  the  industry 
itself  declares  to  be  the  correct  figure.  A  statement  given 
to  the  press  on  the  day  after  the  Board's  report  was  made 
public,  representing  the  entire  industry,  stated  that  the 
total  cost  of  the  proposed  wage  increase  would  be  $1,000,- 
000,000.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  either  the  industry 
figures  are  too  low,  or  the  Steel  Corporation  figures  too 
high — or  that  all  are  wrong. 


T, 


HE  UNION  ARGUES  THAT  A  WAGE  INCREASE  IS  JUSTIFIED  TO 

compensate  for  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  to 
enable  steel  workers  to  catch  up  with  workers  in  other 
industries. 

The  average  hourly  pay  in  the  steel  industry  is  about 
$1.88.  That  is  what  it  was  in  November  1951,  when 
negotiations  began.  At  that  time  the  steel  industry  stood 
twentieth  in  a  list  of  190  manufacturing  industries  whose 
rates  of  pay  were  reported  on  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics.  Automobile  workers  were  getting  seven 
cents  an  hour  more  than  steel  workers.  The  tire  and  tube 
industry  paid  10  cents  more,  oil  refining  21  cents  more. 
Printers  in  newspaper  offices  were  ahead  to  the  extent  of 
44  cents  an  hour.  If  the  steel  workers  get  what  the  Wage 
Board  recommended,  and  the  November  rates  in  other  in- 
dustries remain  unchanged,  the  steel  industry  will  stand 
second  in  the  list  of  manufacturing  industries,  with  the 
printers  still  at  the  top. 

To  compare  averages  with  averages  is  not  enough. 
Approximately,  half  of  the  steel  workers  get  less  than 
$1.88  cents  an  hour;  approximately  half  get  more.  Hence, 
if  $1.88  cents  an  hour  is  too  low  to  permit  a  worker  to 
earn  a  living,  those  below  the  average  are  in  a  sorry  plight. 
What  are  the  facts? 

To  help  answer  this  question  the  Bureau  ot  Labor  Sta- 
tistics has  estimated  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  family  of 
four  persons  in  accordance  with  a  "modest  but  adequate 


American  standard  of  living,"  in  34  cities,  based  on  prices 
in  October  1950.  The  Bureau  of  National  Affairs— a  pri- 
vate research  organization— has  worked  out  an  average 
for  these  cities  and  brought  the  figure  down  to  November 
1951,  by  adjusting  it  for  changes  in  the  Consumers  Price 
Index.  That  figure  multiplied  by  twelve  indicates  an  an- 
nual cost  of  the  estimated  budget  of  $4,132.  Assuming 
that  every  steel  worker  has  full  employment  during  52 
weeks,  or  2,080  hours  (52x40)  in  a  year,  the  average 
worker  getting  $1.88  an  hour  will  earn  in  a  year  $3,910— 
exactly  $222  less  than  the  cost  of  the  "modest  but  ade- 
quate" standard.  An  increase  of  11  cents  an  hour  would 
bring  the  average  pay  up  to  $1.99,  which  would  just  enable 
the  average  worker  to  reach  the  standard  budget.  But  in 
January  1951,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
only  about  a  fifth  of  the  steel  workers  were  getting  more 
than  $1.99  an  hour. 

The  conclusion  that  logically  could  be  drawn  from  this 
is  that  more  than  half  of  the  steel  workers  need  to  have 
more  money  in  their  pay  envelopes.  Those  toward  the 
lower  end  of  the  scale  need  it  very  badly  indeed.  What 
those  in  the  upper  half  of  the  scale  require  is  not  so  clear. 
Yet  the  union  demands,  if  accepted,  will  put  more  addi- 
tional dollars  in  the  pockets  of  the  highly  paid  workers 
than  in  those  of  their  less  fortunate  brothers. 


T, 


HE  PRESIDENT,  AT  THIS  MOMENT,  is  UNDER  A  TREMENDOUS 
barrage  of  criticism  for  his  seizure  of  the  steel  industry. 
He  did  this,  said  Mr.  Randall,  speaking  for  the  industry, 
"without  the  slightest  shadow  of  legal  right."  It  was  an 
"evil  deed,  without  precedent  in  American  history"  by 
which  the  President  "discharges  a  political  debt  to  the 
CIO."  With  somewhat  less  vehemence  newspaper  editors 
have  blamed  the  President  for  not  making  use  of  the 
emergency  provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

The  latter  criticism  has  little  justification.  The  purpose 
of  the  80-day  injunction  provided  for  in  that  Act  was  to 
create  a  "cooling-off"  period  during  which  government 
mediators  would  have  an  opportunity  to  try  to  bring  the 
parties  to  an  understanding.  In  the  present  case  both 
regular  and  extraordinary  agencies  have  been  working 
overtime  in  attempts  to  mediate,  and  without  success. 
Moreover,  the  atmosphere  engendered  by  a  Taft-Hartley 
injunction  would,  in  this  case,  have  been  about  as  inimical 
to  prospects  of  settlement  as  anything  that  could  be  imag- 
ined. After  postponing  a  strike  four  different  times,  for 
a  total  of  100  days,  a  forced  postponement  for  another  80 
days  would  have  done  nothing  but  engender  ill  will. 

As  to  the  course  the  President  did  take — seizure  of  the 
industry — the  question  of  its  wisdom  or  unwisdom  will 
depend  on  what  happens  from  here  on.  Few  who  are  in 
a  mood  to  consider  the  situation  objectively  will  call  the 
act  in  itself  an  "evil  deed."  It  prevented  a  tie-up  of  an  in- 
dustry manufacturing  a  product  essential  to  the  carrying 
on  of  the  war  in  Korea — essential  therefore  to  the  safety  of 
our  soldiers  in  the  field.  Whether  there  was  a  legal  basis 
for  the  seizure  will  be  determined  by  the  courts. 

However,  in  retrospect,  the  basic  question  may  turn 
out  to  be  something  other  than  whether  the  President, 
confronted  by  a  crisis  of  extraordinary  proportions,  used 
specifically  authorized  means  in  dealing  with  it.  It  m.iv 
involve  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  offense  com- 
mitted when  powerful  men  in  the  face  of  public  need 
refuse  to  yield  an  inch. 
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Predicting  Juvenile  Delinquency— 


Not  by  a  crystal  ball,  but  by  a  new  scientific  tool  that  indicates  which 
"bad  boy"  is  just  feeling  his  oats,  which  is  a  criminal-in-the-making. 


ELEANOR  T.  GLUECK 


A  BOY  OF  FOURTEEN  ENTERS  A  DRY  CLEANING  ESTABLISH- 
ment,  holds  up  the  cashier,  is  refused  money,  and 
shoots  to  kill.  It  is  his  first  offense.  He  has  been  a 
"good  kid,"  well  thought  of  in  the  neighborhood.  Now 
he  is  serving  a  life  term  in  prison.  Could  his  violent  out- 
break have  been  predicted  years  before,  the  life  of  an 
innocent  victim  spared,  and  the  boy  set  on  a  path  that 
would  have  avoided  this  blow? 

Two  sets  of  brothers  ranging  in  age  from  six  to  nine 
years  enter  a  school  building,  smash  up  a  grand  piano, 
spatter  the  walls,  floors,  and  drinking  fountains  with  paint 
and  iodine,  damage  phonograph  records,  flood  the  gym- 
nasium floor,  scatter  physical  education  films  and  equip- 
ment—all "just  for  fun."  Are  these  children  on  the  road 
to  crime  or  is  this  an  irresponsible  lark,  to  be  punished, 
to  be  sure,  but  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously  ? 

Many  will  say  that  in  the  case  of  the  young  murderer, 
it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  have  foretold  at  the 
age  of  six  that  he  would  become  a  serious  delinquent. 
Many  will  feel  that  the  four  boys  who  committed  so 
much  destruction  in  the  school  are  "hell  bent"  for  crime. 
I  suggest  that  it  would  have  been  possible  to  predict  the 
criminalism  of  the  young  murderer;  and  three  out  of 
the  four  young  vandals  are  hardly  likely  to  continue  in 
their  delinquencies;  but  that  one  of  the  four  very  probably 
will  become  a  serious  offender.  This  statement  may  be 
greeted  with  skepticism.  Yet  a  promising  technique  for 
spotting  potential  delinquents  actually  has  been  evolved. 
The  method  of  prediction,  or  as  I  prefer  to  call  them, 
diagnostic  tables,  usable  with  children  as  young  as  six  is 
not  the  result  of  any  magic  formula.  Rather  it  is  the 
crystallization  of  long,  painstaking  research,  carried  out 
over  a  ten-year  period  under  the  auspices  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School  with  a  considerable  staff  of  social  investiga- 
tors, psychologists,  a  physician,  a  psychiatrist,  and  an 
anthropologist,  all  working  under  the  direction  of  Profes- 
sor Sheldon  Glueck  and  myself. 

Some  readers  may  be  familiar  with  our  prior  work  in 
this  field,  but  the  book  describing  the  first  fruits  of  the 
vast  project  just  mentioned,  "Unraveling  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency," may  not  be  generally  known  both  because  it  was 
published  only  a  year  ago  and  because  it  contains  so  much 
tabular  material,  footnotes,  and  appendices  that  it  is  not 
exactly  bedtime  reading.  Here  I  am  attempting  a  brief 
and  simple  resume  of  the  purposes  and  design  of  the  re- 
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— By  a  distinguished  criminologist,  who  since 
1930  has  been  with  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
•where  she  has  helped  direct  outstanding  surveys 
and  studies  in  her  field. 


search,  which  I  hope  will  show  that  the  diagnostic  or  pre- 
diction tables  have  a  solid  basis  of  scientifically  gathered 
data  and  can,  therefore,  be  relied  upon  to  accomplish  in 
the  hands  of  highly  skilled  social  workers,  probation  of- 
ficers, teachers,  psychologists,  and  psychiatrists  two  vitally 
important  tasks:  to  "spot"  children  likely  to  develop  into 
serious  offenders  unless  they  are  deflected  from  their 
course;  and  to  distinguish  from  among  children  "in 
trouble"  in  or  out  of  school  those  who  are  true  delinquents 
from  those  who  are  merely  trying  their  wings  in  the 
process  of  growing  up. 

The  research  reported  upon  in  "Unraveling  Juvenile 
Delinquency"  was  undertaken  mainly  as  an  inquiry  into 
the  causes  of  juvenile  crime.  A  search  for  causes  in  this 
field  is  not  new.  There  have  been  many  able  investiga- 
tors, but  as  we  examined  their  writings,  we  became  con- 
vinced of  the  need  of  a  more  extensive  and  all-inclusive  re- 
search than  any  yet  carried  out.  None  of  the  American 
and  English  inquiries,  for  example,  had  given  adequate 
consideration  to  a  possible  biological  basis  of  delinquency. 
None  had  made  a  systematic  study  of  the  character  struc- 
ture of  delinquents,  and  there  were  other  lacks  and  gaps 
which  we  sought  to  fill.  Basically,  the  fault  of  past  re- 
searchers has  been  that  of  the  blind  men  and  the  elephant 
of  the  fable,  in  concluding  that  the  piece  of  the  causal 
whole  that  they  happened  to  have  touched  was  sufficient 
to  explain  delinquency.  Further,  few  prior  studies  used 
control  groups  of  non-delinquents,  and  where  they  were 
used  at  all  they  were  not  sufficiently  reliable  to  make  it 
certain  that  the  characteristics  of  delinquents  were  or  were 
not  markedly  similar  to  or  different  from  those  of  non- 
delinquents. 


T, 


HE  STUDY  OF  CRIME  CAUSATION  WE  CARRIED  OUT  AT  HAR- 

vard  Law  School  was  made  up  of  500  persistently  delin- 
quent boys  selected  from  correctional  schools,  and  500 
non-delinquent  boys  selected  from  public  schools.  As  a 
basis  for  the  detailed  examinations  and  investigations  to 
be  made  of  these  thousand  youths,  the  delinquents  and 
non-delinquents  were  first  matched,  case  for  case,  by  age, 
intelligence,  and  ethnic  derivation;  and  all  were  selected 
from  slum  areas.  A  basic  question  to  be  answered  was: 
Why  do  some  boys  growing  up  in  underprivileged  areas 
become  delinquent,  while  others,  similarly  disadvantaged, 
do  not  develop  persistent  antisocial  behavior? 

Detailed  comparison  of  the  delinquents  with  the  non- 
delinquents  in  respect  to  some  four  hundred  factors — 
biologic,  psychologic,  psychiatric,  and  sociologic — enabled 
us  to  determine  exactly  in  what  respects  the  two  groups 
differ.  From  this,  there  followed  logically  the  question: 
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Is  it  possible  to  devise  some  means  by  which  these  definite 
traits  and  characteristics  might  serve  as  a  basis  for  an  earlv 
diagnosis  of  delinquency? 

This  is  what  I  believe  we  have  been  able  to  do.  But  be- 
fore describing  this  instrumentality,  let  me  describe  briefly 
the  examinations  carried  out  in  order  to  discover  the  fac- 
tors which  really  distinguish  delinquents  from  non-delin- 
quents. 

First  came  a  standard  medical  examination  covering  all 
external  portions  of  the  body  and  any  obvious  defects  and 
malformations.  Full  length  photographs  of  each  of  the 
boys  were  taken  (front,  side,  and  rear)  for  the  purpose  of 
ultimate  classification  into  type  of  physique  (an  indication 
of  the  boys'  biological  constitution).  The  Wechsler-Belle- 
vue  Test,  which  includes  not  only  verbal  but  also  perform- 
ance material,  makes  it  possible  to  look  behind  the  I.Q.  to 
learn  something  about  the  quality  and  the  constituents 
of  the  intelligence  of  the 
delinquents  as  compared 
with  the  non-delinquents. 
To  get  at  the  basis  of 
personality  and  character 
structure,  we  decided  to 
apply  to  all  these  1,000 
boys  the  Rorschach  Test, 
one  of  the  most  penetrat- 
ing "projective  tests"  yet 
devised  if  it  is  compe- 
tently administered  and  in- 
terpreted. To  supplement 
the  Rorschach  Test,  each 
boy  was  interviewed  by  a 
psychiatrist  who  inquired 
into  school  interests,  em- 
ployment, and,  more  espe- 
cially, family  relations. 
From  these  data,  the  psy- 
chiatrist made  his  own  es- 
timate of  the  child's  per- 
sonality and  emotional 
problems. 

In  addition  to  all  these  tests  and  examinations,  we  un- 
dertook an  intensive  social  history  of  the  family  and  per- 
sonal background  of  each  youngster.  It  took  a  highly 
trained  staff  of  social  investigators  eight  years  to  compile 
and  verify  these  1,000  case  histories. 

The  scale  of  the  enterprise  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  the  medical  schedule  comprised  30  items,  the 
physique  schedule  55,  the  psychological  56,  the  Rorschach 
57,  the  psychiatric  examination  55,  and  the  social  inves- 
tigation 149,  making  a  total  of  402  factors  all  carefully 
gathered,  verified,  and  checked,  on  which  the  500  per- 
sistently delinquent  and  the  500  non-delinquent  ultimately 
were  compared  item  by  item.  The  data  in  each  field  were 
gathered  independently,  to  avoid  possible  "infection"  of 
the  information  gathered  by  one  expert  through  the  "read- 
ing in"  of  data  obtained  by  another. 


Proof  of  the  Pudding 

After  this  article  was  in  type  there  came  word  from  the 
author  of  two  independent  validations  of  the  Social  Pre- 
diction Table  here  described.  One  of  these  validations  has 
been  carried  out  by  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  of  New 
York  City  in  connection  with  a  study  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  treatment  of  delinquent  boys  at  the  Hawthorne- 
Cedar  Knolls  School. 

The  second  validation  has  been  made  by  a  Harvard 
senior,  Richard  Thompson,  in  an  Honors  Thesis  written 
in  the  Department  of  Social  Relations  of  Harvard  Univers- 
ity on  cases  that  were  included  in  the  research  generally 
known  as  the  Cambridge-Somerville  Youth  Study. 

In  the  first  mentioned  validation  it  is  reported  that  91 
percent  of  the  delinquents  would  have  been  accurately 
selected  by  the  Social  Prediction  Table;  and  in  the  second 
instance,  87  percent  of  the  boys,  largely  non-delinquents, 
would  have  been  accurately  selected  had  the  table  been 
applied.  Both  groups  are  from  different  cities  and  are  boys 
of  entirely  different  ethnic  origin  from  the  original  group 
on  which  the  table  was  constructed. 
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T  IS   IMPOSSIBLE   HERE  EVEN  TO   OUTLINE   ALL  THE   FINDINGS 

of  this  research.  But  I  am  happy  to  report  that  what  has 
been  learned  about  the  differences  between  delinquents 
and  non-delinquents  offers  encouragement  to  the  formu- 
lation of  communitywide  preventive  programs  which  can 
now  be  directed  toward  more  specific  targets;  and  to  social 


workers,  psychiatrists,  teachers,  religious  leaders,  correc- 
tional workers  certain  clues  that  promise  improved  thera- 
peutic results.  More  research  and  more  experimentation 
are  needed,  but  at  least  we  have  passed  the  stage  of  blind 
"trial-and-error." 

Laying  aside  the  detailed  findings,  the  purpose  of  this 
presentation  is  to  focus  attention  on  an  instrumentality 
which  makes  it  possible  to  diagnose  delinquency  before 
marked  signs  are  apparent,  and  to  distinguish  the  true  de- 
linquent from  among  children  who  are  already  showing 
signs  of  what  appears  to  be  anti-social  behavior.  Such  an 
instrumentality  can  serve  as  the  cornerstone  of  an  inclusive 
plan  to  cope  with  juvenile  delinquency. 

Instruments  of  prediction  are  fairly  new  in  the  field  of 
delinquency.  The  first  were  devised  almost  simultane- 
ously, although  by  different  methods,  by  Professor  Ernest 
W.  Burgess  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  by  our  group 

at  Harvard  in  the  late 
1920's.  However,  these  and 
others  that  followed,  dealt 
with  predicting,  in  the  case 
of  youths  already  delin- 
quent or  criminal,  their 
subsequent  behavior  dur- 
ing and  following  various 
forms  of  correctional  treat- 
ment. The  story  of  the 
progress  of  predictive  de- 
vices is  too  long  to  tell 
here.  But  the  entire  em- 
phasis in  our  work  was  on 
predicting  the  future  be- 
havior of  those  already 
criminal.  It  is  only  as  a 
result  of  our  present  in- 
quiry that  predictive  tables 
have  been  developed  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  the 
true  /^-delinquent;  to  dis- 
tinguish those  who  are 
very  probably  headed  for 
criminal  careers  unless  early  and  adequately  treated,  from 
those  whose  childish  peccadilloes  will  be  outgrown  along 
with  water  pistols  and  bubble  gum. 

The  theory  behind  these  tables  is  the  theory  underlying 
any  kind  of  actuarial  work:  objective,  tabulated  experi- 
ence based  upon  numerous  cases.  Insurance  companies 
have  built  up  actuarial  tables  from  which  they  can  deter- 
mine the  chances  of  longevity  for  persons  of  various  ages, 
physical  conditions,  occupations,  and  so  on.  The  theory 
has  worked  satisfactorily  in  calculating  insurance  risks. 
It  is  very  new  in  the  administration  of  justice,  but  methods 
have  been  sufficiently  analyzed  and  tested  to  demonstrate 
their  feasibility  in  the  field  of  parole,  and  suggest  their 
practicability  in  the  imposition  of  sentence. 

Each  of  our  own  diagnostic  tables  is  made  up  of  five 
weighted  factors  that  highly  differentiate  true  delinquents 
from  true  non-delinquents.  The  result  is  an  instrumen- 
tality by  which  a  youngster  can  be  scored  as  to  each  factor, 
thus  showing — at  a  stage  in  his  life  when  preventive  efforts 
are  likely  to  be  most  fruitful — what  his  chances  are  of 
future  delinquency  and  non-delinquency. 

Three  predictive,  or  diagnostic,  tables  were  constructed 
from  among  the  factors  of  most  marked  difference  be- 
tween the  500  delinquents  and  500  non-delinquents:  traits 
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of  basic  character  structure  as  derived  from  the  Rorschach 
Test;  personality  traits  as  derived  by  psychiatric  interview; 
early  family  history  as  derived  from  social  investigations. 
(At  least  three  additional  predictive  tables  could  have  been 
constructed  from  the  available  data — one  based  on  the 
medical  findings,  another  on  the  psychological,  and  a  third 
on  the  physique  data,  but  there  were  good  reasons  why 
these  were  not  attempted.) 
The  first  table  is  made  up  of  these  five  factors :  assertive- 

CHART  A 

Five  Predictive  Factors  from  Social  Background  with 
Delinquency  Score  of  Each  Subcategory 

PREDICTION  FACTORS  AND  DELINQUENCY 
SCORES 

1.  Discipline  of  Boy  by  Father 

71.8  Overstrict  or  erratic 

59.8  Lax 

9.3  Firm  but  kindly 

2.  Supervision  of  Boy  by  Mother 

83.2  Unsuitable 

57.5  Fair 
9.9  Suitable 

3.  Affection  of  Father  for  Boy 

75.9  Indifferent  or  hostile 

33.8  Warm  (including  overprotective) 

4.  Affection  of  Mother  for  Boy 

86.2  Indifferent  or  hostile 

43.1  Warm  (including  overprotective) 

5.  Cohesiveness  of  Family 

96.9  Unintegrated 

61.3  Some  elements  of  cohesion 

20.6  Cohesive 


CHART  B 

PREDICTION  TABLE  DERIVED  FROM 
FACTORS  OF  SOCIAL  BACKGROUND 


Weighted 

Failure 

Score  Class 

Under  20 
200-249 
250-299 
300  &  over 


Chances  of 

Delinquency 

(per  100) 


Chances  of  Non- 
Delinquency 
(per  100) 


8.2 
37.0 
63.5 
89.2 


91.8 
63.0 
36.5 
10.8 


ness,  defiance,  suspiciousness,  destructiveness,  and  emo- 
tional lability.  The  second,  the  outstanding  differences 
in  personality  traits,  rests  upon  adventuresomeness,  extro- 
version in  action,  suggestibility,  stubbornness,  and  emo- 
tional instability.  The  third,  based  upon  the  relationship 
of  the  child  and  his  family,  compares  the  quality  of  dis- 
cipline of  the  child  by  the  father,  supervision  of  the  child 
by  the  mother,  affection  of  the  father  for  the  child,  affec- 
tion of  the  mother  for  the  child,  and  the  cohesiveness  of 
the  family  group  (Chart  A,  above). 

The  predictive  value  of  each  of  these  tables  is  roughly 
the  same,  ranging  from  about  a  1  in  10  likelihood  of  de- 
linquency for  a  boy  having  the  lowest  "failure  score,"  to 
an  almost  9  in  10  chance  for  a  boy  who  falls  in  the  highest 
failure-score  category. 

However,  further  exploration  on  our  part  revealed  that 
the  tables  are  not  entirely  interchangeable  because  in  a 
small  proportion  of  cases,  roughly  13  percent,  although 


a  boy  is  identified  as  a  delinquent  by  one  of  the  tables,  he 
is  not  necessarily  so  identified  by  one  or  both  of  the 
others.  This  in  no  way  nullifies  the  value  of  these  devices 
— if  anything,  their  usefulness  is  enhanced. 

For  example,  if  a  boy  is  shown  to  have  a  high  chance 
of  potential  delinquency  as  determined  by  his  social 
background,  but  a.  low  chance  according  to  his  basic 
character  structure  or  the  dynamics  of  his  personality, 
this  would  indicate  to  us  that  because  his  misbehavior  is 
not  deeply  rooted  the  chances  of  success  in  early  preven- 
tive treatment  are  excellent,  provided,  of  course,  the 
necessary  attention  is  directed  toward  improving  the  home 
conditions  revealed  by  the  social  data.  In  such  a  situation 
we  seem  to  be  dealing  essentially  with  an  environmental 
offender,  where  the  influences  toward  delinquency  have 
been  so  recent  or  superficial  that  their  impact  has  not 
crystallized  into  the  more  recalcitrant  traits  of  basic  per- 
sonality or  character  structure.  But  if  the  opposite  is  true, 
it  should  indicate  to  a  clinician  that  he  may  be  dealing 
with  an  individual  who  could  be  diverted  from  a  delin- 
quent career  by  nothing  short  of  a  basic  reorganization  of 
his  character  structure  and  temperamental  make-up.  Here 
the  problem  is  deeply  rooted,  and  it  is  in  this  area  that 
the  most  important  pioneering  with  new  types  of  charac- 
ter therapy  must  be  undertaken. 


1  WANT  TO  CONSIDER  IN  SOME  DETAIL  THE  PREDICTION  TABLES 

shown  in  the  adjoining  column  based  on  the  five  factors 
in  the  social  background  of  the  boys. 

Let  me  illustrate  briefly  how  these  work.  The  social 
investigation  shows  that  Johnny's  father  is  overstrict  in 
his  discipline  of  the  boy.  The  boy  is  therefore  scored  71.8 
on  this  factor,  because  it  was  proved  that  of  all  1,000  boys 
studied  (500  delinquent  and  500  non-delinquent)  whose 
fathers'  disciplinary  practices  were  overstrict  or  erratic, 
71.8  percent  were  delinquent  boys.  As  to  supervision, 
(Chart  A)  the  mother  leaves  him  to  his  own  devices, 
allows  him  to  run  about  the  streets,  and  does  not  know 
what  he  does  or  where  he  goes.  On  this  he  is  scored  83.2. 
Regarding  paternal  affection,  the  father  dislikes  the  boy, 
expressing  his  hostility  in  no  uncertain  terms.  The  score 
here  is  75.9.  In  respect  to  maternal  affection,  the  mother 
is  indifferent  to  her  son,  with  little  warmth  of  feeling  for 
him.  This  score  is  86.2.  As  regards  the  cohesiveness  of  the 
family  unit,  this  has  to  be  regarded  as  unintegrated  because 
the  mother  spends  most  of  the  day  away  from  home,  giv- 
ing little  if  any  thought  to  the  doings  of  the  children,  and 
the  father,  a  heavy  drinker,  spends  most  of  his  leisure  in 
bars  and  cafes  with  his  own  friends.  The  boy  is  there- 
fore scored  96.9.  Addition  of  the  scores  results  in  a  grand 
total  of  414.  The  prediction  table  (Chart  B)  places  this 
boy  in  the  group  whose  chances  of  delinquency  are  9  out 
of  10.  This  is  so  high  that  preventive  treatment  is  urgently 
indicated. 

Another  instance  is  a  boy  of  eight  whose  teachers  com- 
plain that  he  is  beginning  to  play  truant,  that  he  is  very 
stubborn,  and  that  he  is  known  to  have  stolen  a  few 
trifles  from  the  local  dime  store.  Is  he  on  the  road  to  a 
criminal  career  ?  Investigation  into  the  five  factors  of  the 
prediction  table  reveals  that  although  the  boy's  father  is 
firm  and  kindly  in  his  discipline  (score  9.3)  the  mother 
gives  the  boy  scant  supervision  (score  57.5) ;  both  parents, 
however,  have  a  warm  affection  for  him  (score  33.8  and 
43.1),  and  the  family  ties  are  close  (20.6).  The  total 
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"potential  delinquency"  score  is  164.3.  Reference  to  the 
Prediction  Tables  (Chart  B)  shows  that  there  is  less  than 
one  chance  in  10  that  this  boy  is  headed  for  serious  diffi- 
culty. Suggestions  to  the  mother  about  planning  suitable 
leisure  time  activities  for  the  boy  promise  fruitful  results. 

There  are  innumerable  illustrations  available  showing 
how  these  tables  work  and  how,  in  doubtful  cases,  the 
application  of  the  other  two  prediction  tables  provides  the 
answers  and  serves  as  a  guide  to  psychotherapy. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  these  diagnostic  instru- 
mentalities are  ready  for  adoption  on  a  wholesale  scale. 
They  need  testing,  experimental  application,  and  use  in 
connection  with  other  prediction  tables  developed  in  our 
prior  researches.  As  stated,  these  earlier  tables  deal  not 
with  identifying  delinquents  but  with  predicting  responses 
to  various  forms  of  correction  (probation,  parole,  correc- 
tional schools,  reformatories,  prisons,  and  so  on) ;  with  the 
chances  of  ultimate  reformation,  and  even  with  determin- 
ing the  age  span  during  which  reformation  is  likely  to 
occur.  Such  a  network  of  predictive  devices  would  pro- 
vide clues  to  the  kind  of  treatment  most  likely  to  give 
effective  results. 

Professor  Sheldon  Glueck  and  I  are  seeking  opportuni- 
ties to  validate  these  tables.  We  have  reason  to  think  that 
they  will  stand  the  rigid  test  of  application  to  samples  of 
cases  other  than  the  ones  on  which  they  were  built,  as 
did  a  table  which  we  developed  some  years  ago  in  connec- 
tion with  the  volume,  "Criminal  Careers  in  Retrospect" 
(The  Commonwealth  Fund,  1943) .  That  table  dealt  with 
the  conduct  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  young  men  who  had 
been  delinquents  in  civilian  life.  An  opportunity  presented 
itself  during  World  War  II  to  apply  that  prediction  instru- 
ment to  200  soldiers  who  had  seriously  misconducted 
themselves  in  the  service  and  who  also  had  been  civilian 
offenders.  The  question  posed  to  us  was,  "In  what  pro- 
portion of  these  particular  cases  could  you  have  foretold 
at  the  time  these  men  were  being  screened  for  induction 
that  they  were  poor  risks  for  the  Army?"  The  results 


demonstrated  that  the  predictive  device  would  have 
screened  85  percent  of  the  200  men  as  being  poor  army 
risks  and  showed  in  another  10  percent  that  the  chance  of 
satisfactory  adjustment  in  the  service  was  only  50-50.  In 
only  5  percent  of  the  cases  would  the  predictive  device 
have  been  in  clear  error.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
validation  of  this  table  was  made  on  a  series  quite  different 
in  ethnic  origins  and  geographic  distribution  from  the 
group  on  which  it  was  originally  constructed. 

T 

X    HERE    ARE   THOSE   WHO   ARE   SKEPTICAL   OF   THE   VALUE   OF 

prediction  tables.  They  argue  that  "no  two  human  beings 
are  alike"  and  that  "such  different  elements  enter  into 
their  conduct"  that  they  cannot  be  "spotted"  with  the 
same  series  of  factors.  But  this  is  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
people  are  far  more  alike  than  they  are  different  and  that 
it  is  only  the  elements  of  resemblance  of  a  particular 
group  (here,  true  delinquents)  as  contrasted  with  an 
opposite  group  (here,  true  non-delinquents)  on  which  an 
adequate  predictive  device  is  constructed. 

A  prediction  table  is  not  to  be  applied  mechanically 
and  as  a  substitute  for  clinical  judgment.  It  should,  how- 
ever, help  the  therapist  see  the  individual  in  the  perspec- 
tive of  organized  experience  with  hundreds  of  other  boys 
who  in  many  crucial  respects  resemble  the  boy  before  him. 

Used  properly,  this  instrumentality  will  open  the  way 
for  dealing  more  directly  with  the  root  causes  of  delin- 
quent behavior  than  has  thus  far  been  possible,  and  for 
applying  the  kind  of  therapy  most  suitable  for  the  in- 
dividual case.  True,  in  their  present  state  of  refinement 
these  tables  may  cause  the  clinician  to  miss  some  potential 
delinquents  and  label  as  delinquents  some  non-delinquents. 
But  we  should  be  able  to  spot  85  percent  of  potential 
young  criminals.  Here  on  our  doorstep,  out  of  every  100 
youngsters  really  headed  for  criminal  careers,  are  these  85 
that  we  can  now  recognize. 

We  are  challenged  to  do  something  about  them. 


Earth's  Ends  Are  Here 


if  freedom  is  ordained  for  men 

At  earth's  far  ends, 

It  must  be  proved  at  home, 

In  Waynesville. 

If  men  have  dignity, 

They  have  it  here. 

To  stop  the  piteous  mouths, 

The  soul's  wracked  cry, 

To  feed  the  famished  heart, 

Or  testify 

Against  the  instancy  of  fear 

One  need  not  travel  far. 

Earth's  ends  are  here. 

The  heart's  invisible  supply, 

The  substance  drawn  upon 


To  nourish  the  impoverished  will 

One  can  distill 

From  the  bright  air  of  Waynesville. 

If  freedom  is  the  unassailable  decree, 

Men  must  be  free 

At  home,  upon  the  streets 

Of  Waynesville. 

If  the  Kingdom  is  to  come, 

It  will  not  be 

Beyond  the  heart's  periphery, 

But  by  the  righteous  will's 

Invincible  power 

In  Waynesville's  stony  heart 

This  day,  this  hour. 

Dorothy  De  Zouche 
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Welfare  in  India  •  •  • 


A  GROUP  OF  ARTICLES:  PART  FOUR  IN  THE 
SERIES  ON  SOCIAL  WORK  IN  THE  FAR  EAST 


Village  Life  and  Social  Work 


DOROTHY  MOSES 


INDIA  IS  ON  THE  EVE  OF  GREAT  BEGINNINGS.  HER  LEADERS  ARE 
pledged  to  promote  the  welfare  of  her  people,  "by  secur- 
ing and  protecting  as  effectively  as  it  may  a  social  order  in 
which  justice — social,  economic,  and  political — shall  in- 
form all  the  institutions  of  the  national  life." 

This  extract  from  her  Constitution  states  clearly  the 
objectives  of  the  new  independent  India,  which  she  hopes 
to  attain  through  democratic  and  peaceful  means. 

Four  years  have  passed  since  this  state  of  independence 
was  achieved — too  short  for  any  certain  assessment,  yet 
long  enough  to  reveal  the  stirrings  of  new  life  in  a  country 
which,  in  spite  of  a  great  and  glorious  past,  had  sunk  to 
extreme  depths  of  poverty  and  ignorance. 

Because  the  changes  are  as  yet  almost  imperceptible,  the 
feeling  may  arise  that  only  herculean  efforts  could  lift  the 
country  from  an  overwhelming  burden  of  social  ills.  But 
each  contains  a  spark  of  vitality  bright  enough  to  ignite 
the  fire  of  hope. 

Since  partition,  the  country  has  reawakened  its  long 
dormant  sense  of  national  unity.  Moreover,  in  the  recent 
elections,  the  first  after  independence,  the  Indian  people 
have  shown  that  they  not  only  take  their  political  rights 
seriously  but  also  that  they  have  enough  maturity  to 
choose  for  their  government  the  one  political  party  which, 
in  spite  of  its  many  weaknesses,  can  bring  about  a  measure 
of  stability  and  progress. 

First  steps  toward  advancement  also  have  been  taken  in 
other  directions.  They  can  be  seen  not  only  in  the  many 
blueprints  for  social  and  economic  recovery,  but  also  in 
the  way  the  country  is  trying  to  implement  them.  Many 
innovations  have  been  made  possible  with  aid  from  the 
United  States,  both  financial  and  technical.  In  the  giving 
and  accepting  of  such  aid  the  governments  of  both  coun- 
tries have  emphasized  certain  priorities  of  need.  Village 
reconstruction  has  topped  the  list,  and  already  many  proj- 
ects to  promote  rural  welfare  have  been  started. 

This  emphasis  on  rural  areas  is  not  new.  The  villages, 
where  70  percent  of  India's  400,000,000  people  live,  have 
long  figured  prominently  in  the  plans  of  India's  leaders, 
even  in  the  days  when  the  country  was  concentrating  all 
its  energies  in  fighting  for  its  political  freedom. 

Gandhi,   one   of   the   greatest    leaders    that    India    has 
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Work,  University  of  Delhi.  A  native  of  India, 
Miss  Moses  received  her  own  professional  train- 
ing at  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work, 
Columbia  University. 


known,  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and  energy  in  preparing 
his  followers  for  the  struggle  that  was  to  follow  freedom — 
the  rebuilding  of  the  country.  In  doing  so  he  tried  to  make 
his  countrymen  aware  of  the  rural  nature  of  most  of  In- 
dia's problems.  He  based  his  reconstruction  plans  on  a 
"back  to  the  village"  movement,  which  was  intended  to 
draw  people  away  from  the  false  glamour  and  ugly  slums 
of  the  towns  and  cities. 

For  a  time  after  Gandhi's  death,  people  in  India  seemed 
to  forget  his  emphasis  on  national  reconstruction.  But 
current  plans  aiming  to  revitalize  rural  life  have  revealed 
a  revival  of  interest  in  the  500,000  villages  in  this  pre- 
dominantly agricultural  country.  Patterns  of  living  in  the 
villages  have  changed  little  for  generations.  They  are 
similar  throughout  the  country,  though  the  size  of  the  vil- 
lages vary  from  small  hamlets  of  ten  or  twenty  houses  to 
communities  of  a  thousand  homes.  In  most  of  them  the 
people  live  mainly  by  agriculture,  though  various  other 
occupations  have  arisen  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  cultiva- 
tor. In  some  villages,  however,  the  people  live  by  hunt- 
ing or  fishing.  In  others  in  the  remoter  sections  of  the 
country,  the  inhabitants  are  nomadic  tribes  whose  villages 
exist  only  temporarily. 

Some  villages,  situated  near  a  town  or  city,  have  a 
"suburban"  character  in  that  the  villagers  depend  on  the 
city  for  their  livelihood — selling  milk,  vegetables,  and  even 
their  labor  to  the  city  folks.  Like  true  suburbanites  the 
people  go  to  the  towns  or  cities  early  in  the  morning  and 
return  to  their  village  homes  in  the  evening,  and  their 
habits  of  living  are  influenced  by  this  close  urban  contact. 


w, 


HILE  THE  MAIN  OCCUPATION  OF  THE  VAST  MAJORITY  OF 

village  people  is  in  agriculture,  many  people  must  carry 
on  subsidiary  activities  because  the  plots  they  own  are  too 
small  to  produce  enough  food  for  their  needs.  Some  vil- 
lagers do  not  possess  any  land  at  all.  They  usually  belong 
to  one  of  the  many  lower  castes  and  subcastes  that  are  to 
be  found  in  the  country,  and  earn  their  livelihood  by  serv- 
ing the  needs  of  the  cultivator. 

Today,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  especially  in  urban 
areas,  a  person's  caste  is  no  longer  an  indication  of  his 
occupation  as  it  was  in  the  past.  But  in  a  village,  caste 
still  denotes  vocation  and  continues  to  bear  great  meaning 
for  rural  folks.  Each  caste  fits  into  the  agricultural  economy 
by  following  a  function  allotted  it  ages  ago. 

The  various  services  rendered  by  the  different  caste 
groups  may  be  roughly  classified  into  the  functions  of 
priests,  physicians,  teachers,  musicians,  watermen,  barbers, 
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potters,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  tanners,  and  scavengers. 
The  tanners  and  scavengers  belong  to  the  lowest  caste  and 
usually  live  on  the  fringes  of  the  village  since  their  work 
involves  touching  dead  animals  or  performing  some  other 
"unclean"  job. 

Long  ago  people's  natural  dislike  of  menial  and  un- 
pleasant work  gradually  turned  to  an  abhorrence  of  those 
associated  with  such  tasks.  This  attitude  toward  the  lower 
castes  has  now  existed  for  so  many  centuries  and  genera- 
tions that  the  prejudice  is  hard  to  destroy  overnight.  The 
most  respected  caste,  the  Brahmin,  includes  the  priest,  the 
physician,  and  the  teacher. 

Since  each  occupation,  whether  the  province  of  a  higher 
or  lower  caste,  was  hereditary,  it  remained  in  the  family 
and  its  members  served  the  whole  community,  the  rich 
and  the  poor.  In  return  they  were  entitled  to  an  annual 
share  in  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  cultivator.  With 
the  coming  of  the  British  and  a  money  economy,  the  old 
barter  system  slowly  fell  into  disuse.  Consequently  today, 
while  persons  still  serve  the  cultivator  according  to  their 
caste  vocations,  they  usually  expect  a  money  payment. 

Down  through  history  the  strength  of  the  village  lay 
in  every  individual  realizing  the  interdependence  of  the 
occupations  and  the  importance  of  the  contributions  of 
each  to  the  wholesomeness  of  the  group.  This  ability  tc 
put  group  interests  before  individual  desires  and  am- 
bitions was  carefully  nurtured  by  the  joint  family  system 
which  is  still  strong  and  effective  in  most  rural  areas.  Un- 
der this  system  the  family  is  a  social  unit,  including  father, 
mother,  and  children,  the  children's  wives  and  their  chil- 
dren, so  that  several  generations  usually  live  under  one 
roof.  The  eldest  male  member  of  the  family  is  the  man- 
ager of  the  common  property  and  common  purse  and  his 
decisions  are  like  law  to  the  rest  of  the  members.  No  one 
becomes  absolutely  destitute,  except  in  time  of  disaster, 
for  the  joint  family  looks  after  even  the  most  remotely  con- 
nected relative. 


T, 


HE  Gram  Panchayat  OR  VILLAGE  COUNCIL  OF  FIVE,  is 
an  age-old  device  of  local  government  which  the  present 
Indian  government  is  trying  to  revive.  Very  old  in  concept 
and  function,  the  institution  had  its  greatest  force  in  the 
days  when  means  of  communication  and  transportation 
between  villages  were  so  poor  that  self-sufficiency  was  a 
necessity.  The  five  elders  who  were  elected  to  the  council 
were  given  great  powers  and  their  decisions  on  all  kinds  of 
daily  problems  were  accepted  with  unquestioned  obedi- 
ence. In  this  way  village  units  in  one  part  of  the  country 
were  able  to  look  after  themselves  when  other  areas  were 
being  invaded  or  prostrated  by  natural  calamities. 

Each  caste  also  had  its  own  group  of  five  elders  called 
fat  Panchayat,  which  looked  after  the  welfare  of  that  par- 
ticular group  and  acted  as  arbiter  in  disputes.  When  a 
problem  arose  involving  other  castes,  representatives  from 
the  various  fat  Panchayats  would  assemble  to  consider  it 
and  come  to  a  decision. 

As  a  rule,  the  village  homes — usually  built  of  mud — 
are  grouped  together  without  any  planning,  with  narrow 
lanes  between  them.  This  huddled  living  is  supposed  to 
protect  the  inhabitants  from  wild  animals,  especially  the 
women  left  at  home  during  the  sowing  and  harvesting. 
It  was  also  a  protection  from  dacoits  or  robbers  in  the 
days  when  the  arm  of  central  or  state  governments  was 
neither  long  enough  nor  strong  enough  to  protect  the 
citizens  of  isolated  communities. 


Each  village  has  a  Gram  Panchayat,  or  council 

Why,  then,  should  there  be  any  need  for  social  work 
or  reform  when  such  a  self-sufficient,  well-balanced,  com- 
pact social  structure  has  existed  for  so  many  centuries  in 
India?  If  people  have  been  happy  and  contented  in  a 
social  pattern,  where  everyone  belongs  somewhere  and 
everyone  is  economically  secure,  what  purpose  in  trying 
to  change  it?  Isn't  there  a  danger  that  change  in  the 
village  structure  can  only  mean  loss  of  some  of  the  basic 
human  values? 

These  questions  would  be  pertinent  if  the  foregoing  pic- 
ture of  Indian  rural  life  were  not  already  rapidly  chang- 
ing and  the  strength  of  its  social  structure  drastically  de- 
clining. Today,  constructive  changes  must  be  introduced 
before  more  damage  is  done  to  the  social  and  moral 
fabric  of  the  country. 

The  most  important  factor  behind  the  breakdown  of 
village  cohesiveness  has  been  the  steady  impoverishment 
of  land  under  the  pressure  of  an  ever  increasing  popula- 
tion. The  process  has  been  accelerated  by  a  system  of 
land  tenure  and  inheritance  rights  which  has  produced 
a  large  number  of  landless  peasants  and  reduced  the  hold- 
ings of  others  to  such  small  lots  that  it  is  no  longer  eco- 
nomical to  cultivate  them  or  even  to  possess  them. 

Then  again,  though  the  200-year  British  rule  introduced 
some  far-reaching  changes,  they  were  not  by  any  means 
an  unmixed  blessing.  For  instance,  while  the  centraliza- 
tion of  government  brought  a  desirable  unification  of  the 
country,  it  also  resulted  in  the  breakdown  of  the  village 
Panchayats  and  of  the  self-government  of  rural  folks. 

Unplanned  industrialization  within  the  country,  along 
with  the  dumping  of  manufactured  articles  from  English 
factories,  caused  a  breakdown  in  cottage  crafts  and  wide- 
spread unemployment  among  villagers,  when  people  be- 
gan to  buy  the  cheaper  machine-made  goods.  As  the  un- 
employed rural  folks  drifted  to  nearby  towns  and  cities  in 
search  of  work,  increased  social  problems  also  arose  in  the 
urban  areas. 

Village  economy  became  caught  in  what  seems  like  a 
vicious  circle.  As  rural  folk  turned  to  the  cities  to  make 
a  living  because  of  the  decreasing  productivity  of  the  land, 
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the  land  was  lett  with  insufficient  labor,  fodder  for  cattle, 
and  therefore  manure,  and  so  became  subject  to  a  greater 
and  greater  deterioration.  What  is  worse,  the  people  re- 
maining in  the  village  settled  into  an  atmosphere  of  de- 
jection and  apathy  close  to  an  overwhelming  fatalism. 
This  mental  attitude  has  hampered  many  of  the  programs 
for  rural  improvement  introduced  over  the  years. 

While  village  communities  in  the  past  have  been 
flourishing  centers  of  wholesome  group  living  and  the 
support  of  ancient  Indian  culture,  today  they  present  a 
very  gloomy  picture.  The  mud  huts  with  their  crumbling 
mud  walls  and  leaking  roofs  cry  out  for  repairs.  Their  small, 
dark,  unventilated  interiors  provide  no  privacy  to  an  in- 
dividual, for  the  whole  family,  and  sometimes  even  the 
cattle,  usually  live  together  in  one  room.  The  open  fields 
provide  the  only  substitute  for  non-existent  latrines.  Out- 
side, the  narrow  winding  lanes  are  usually  littered  with 
refuse  from  huts.  Because  of  a  complete  lack  of  drainage 
a  slight  rainfall  converts  them  into  stagnant  pools. 


T, 


HOUGH  THE  RAINY  SEASON  CAN  BE  VERY  UNCOMFORTABLE 

and  bring  the  many  epidemic  diseases,  it  is  awaited  with 
great  eagerness  by  rural  people  because  of  the  dire  need 
of  water  for  their  crops.  Irrigational  facilities  are  ex- 
ceedingly rare. 

When  the  rains  fail  the  villager,  he  usually  gets  into 
debt  to  make  a  fresh  start  during  the  next  season.  The 
exorbitant  interest  charged  by  the  village  bania  or  usurer 
traps  him  into  another  awkward  situation.  Sometimes 
the  debt  is  handed  from  father  to  son,  while  the  creditor 
and  his  family  live  for  generations  on  the  interest.  The 
loss  of  small  holdings  by  villagers  who  can  pay  neither 
their  debts  nor  the  interest  on  them  has  contributed  to 
the  large  number  of  landless  peasants  who  roam  the 
countryside  in  search  of  work.  In  this  way  over  the  years 
most  of  the  land  has  gradually  come  into  the  hands  of  a 
few  wealthy  owners  while  millions  of  peasants  own  noth- 
ing at  all  or  holdings  so  small  that  they  are  useless. 

All  these  difficulties  have  resulted  in  a  reduced  incen- 
tive to  cultivate  the  land  in  order  to  increase  food  pro- 
duction. Consequently,  a  mass  desertion  of  rural  areas 
has  been  taking  place  in  many  parts  of  India.  The  poor 
leave  to  look  for  work.  The  well-to-do,  attracted  by  urban 
life,  also  migrate  to  the  city,  thus  depriving  the  village  of 
the  vital  kind  of  leadership  that  those  who  are  educated 


and  have  had  outside  contacts  might  be  able  to  give. 

Modern  advances  in  every  field  of  knowledge,  especially 
in  technology  and  human  relations,  make  suffering  of  the 
kind  we  see  in  India,  unnecessary.  Consequently,  there 
has  been  a  growing  demand  in  the  country  for  the  mini- 
mum decencies  of  living  for  everyone. 

Much  is  being  done.  But  the  problem  that  confronts 
India's  leaders  is  one  of  devising  a  plan  which  will  carry 
the  people  along  with  the  reforms  it  envisages.  Changes 
cannot  be  wrought  overnight,  nor  can  they  be  so  drastic 
that  they  will  terrify  the  people  they  intend  to  serve.  So 
far,  a  considerable  time  lag  always  seems  to  occur  between 
the  initiation  of  a  new  social  experiment  and  the  people's 
ability  to  use  its  benefits,  not  only  for  material  improve- 
ment but  also  for  growth  of  the  mind  and  spirit. 

The  tendency  to  think  of  progress  only  in  material  terms 
may  be  largely  responsible  for  this  unhappy  state  of  affairs. 
The  importance  of  educating  people  for  change  in  atti- 
tude, as  well  as  habit,  so  far  has  not  been  recognized  by 
most  social  planners  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

Gandhi,  on  the  other  hand,  emphasized  the  spiritual 
and  moral  values  of  the  changes  envisaged  in  his  plans  for 
national  reconstruction.  Disliking  mechanization  and 
large  scale  industrialization,  he  discouraged  the  growth  of 
towns  and  cities  and  aimed  at  making  villages  the  centers 
of  national  activity.  This  was  the  reason  he  emphasized 
hand  spinning,  now  almost  a  cult  with  his  followers,  who 
use  it  as  a  symbol  of  self-sufficiency.  If  the  villager  could 
achieve  independence  he  would  be  free  of  the  modern 
gadgets  which  enslave  urban  dwellers,  he  said. 

This  theory  attracted  many  simple  hearted  Indians  who 
appreciate  the  fundamentals  of  sound  living.  However, 
a  growing  desire  is  being  expressed  lately  for  the  com- 
forts to  be  derived  from  the  application  of  modern  science. 

The  new  plans  for  reconstruction  evince  an  apprecia- 
tion of  both  the  material  and  spiritual  needs  of  the  popu- 
lace and  a  recognition  that  change  must  be  introduced 
slowly.  For  instance,  though  India's  food  production  is 
very  low,  the  planners  maintain  that  the  mechanization 
of  the  instruments  of  production  should  not  be  introduced 
as  an  end  in  itself  lest  it  result  in  increasing  rather  than 
diminishing  problems.  They  point  out  that  if  a  machine 
that  does  the  work  of  twenty  men  is  introduced  without 
plan  for  absorbing  those  it  displaces,  it  will  dislocate  the 
economy  and  bring  about  large  scale  unemployment. 
The  new  approach  emphasizes  the  primary  need  of 


Cattle  live  close  to  the  family 


Cakes  of  cow  dung  provide  the  only  fuel 


teaching  the  cultivator  a 
few  basic  principles  of 
good  agricultural  prac- 
tice as  well  as  the  funda- 
mentals of  as  healthy  and 
clean  living  as  is  possible 
within  his  setting.  Those 
who  are  working  for  vil- 
lage welfare  have  found 
they  can  be  more  effec- 
tive when  they  move  at 
the  pace  of  the  people 
themselves,  giving  them 
a  chance  to  understand 
and  accept  every  sug- 
gested change. 

Such  an  approach  aims 
at  permanent  rather  than 
speedy  change.  As  land 
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reform,  better  irrigation  facilities  and  more  knowledge 
of  crop  cultivation  lead  to  an  increase  in  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  land  and  in  family  income,  more  persons 
must  be  equipped  to  help  the  family  translate  this  eco- 
nomic gain  into  better  sanitation,  cleaner  and  healthier 
homes,  and  more  educational  opportunities  for  themselves 
and  their  children.  Conscious  and  skilled  aid  also  will 
be  necessary  to  help  people  to  attain  those  finer  points  of 
living  that  differentiate  human  beings  from  brutes. 


^J  O  FAR,  THE  SCHEMES  INCLUDE  FIVE  MAIN  LINES  OF  ACTIVITY 

to  promote  rural  welfare:  agriculture  and  rural  develop- 
ment; cottage  and  small  scale  industries;  education,  in- 
cluding vocational  training;  health;  communications. 

Many  social  planners  are  aware  that  neither  govern- 
ment aid  nor  aid  from  abroad  will  be  of  any  lasting  value 
unless  the  villagers  are  assisted  to  develop  the  spirit  of 
self-help  and  cooperative  effort,  and  the  sustained  en- 
thusiasm necessary  to  rebuild  their  communities.  They 
hope  that  this  can  be  nurtured  through  the  aid  of  a  new 
type  of  multipurpose  and  multiskilled  social  worker,  pre- 
pared through  training  for  work  in  every  kind  of  situa- 
tion, however  impossible  and  difficult  it  may  at  first  seem. 
In  addition  to  training,  this  social  worker  needs  maturity, 
ingenuity,  resourcefulness,  a  deep  sense  of  service,  and 
dedication  to  his  country. 

The  current  work  toward  social  and  economic  change 
in  Indian  villages  is  the  culmination  of  a  series  of  experi- 
ments inaugurated  by  several  groups  of  people.  Gandhi 
and  his  followers  were  the  first  to  focus  their  efforts  on 
improving  rural  living.  Their  work  lives  on  through  the 
Gandhigram  and  Kasturba  centers  throughout  the  coun- 
try, which  train  many  men  and  women  along  Gandhian 
lines  for  work  in  the  villages.  In  South  India  the  Firka 
Development  Board  of  the  Madras  government  has  in- 
cluded much  of  this  kind  of  work  in  its  program,  repre- 
senting the  first  attempt  to  incorporate  Gandhian  prin- 
ciples of  rural  uplift  at  a  government  level. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Uttar  Pradesh  government  in 
the  North  has  experimented  with  a  different  pattern  of 
activities  for  improving  village  life.  There,  a  group  of 
ninety-seven  villages  in  Etawah,  an  area  of  some  90,000 
acres  containing  about  79,000  people,  have  joined  together 
in  an  improvement  project.  This  experiment  has  not  only 
caught  the  attention  and  interest  of  the  central  Indian 
government,  but  also  of  the  outside  world,  and  plans  are 
under  way  for  establishing  similar  centers  throughout  the 
country  with  financial  aid  from  the  United  States  Mutual 
Security  Agency,  Technical  Cooperation  Administration, 
and  the  Ford  Foundation. 

Much  of  the  inspiration  of  the  work  done  here  has 
come  from  an  American,  Albert  Mayer,  appointed  by  the 
Uttar  Pradesh  government  to  start  a  pilot  project  for  rural 
development  in  the  state.  Before  getting  under  way,  Mr. 
Mayer  spent  much  time  in  the  selection  of  personnel  for 
the  project.  Its  rapid  success  indicates  the  measure  ol 
his  wisdom  and  judgment.  Among  his  colleagues  is  an- 
other American,  Horace  Holmes,  who  came  to  India  alter 
years  of  experience  as  a  county  agricultural  agent.  The 
rest  of  the  staff  are  Indian  men  and  women. 

Mr.  Mayer  and  his  colleagues  incorporated  the  Indian. 
principles  of  rural  improvement  with  a  few  other  ideas 
that  have  given  a  special  twist  to  their  project.  Unlike 
the  followers  of  Gandhi  they  have  not  scorned  the  use 


of  simple  mechanical  and  technological  aids,  nor  new 
methods  of  teaching  rural  people.  They  have  laid  great 
store  on  the  work  of  a  "participation  officer,"  Mr.  Baij 
Nath  Singh. 

The  participation  officer  works  with  the  agricultural 
extension  workers  or  "village  level  workers"  to  stimulate 
interest  among  rural  folks  in  the  new  schemes.  He  is 
assisted  by  a  woman  responsible  for  training  other  women 
to  take  the  "new  teaching"  of  healthy  homemaking  right 
into  the  village  huts. 

The  village  level  worker  is  usually  a  student  from  an 
agricultural  school.  His  main  function  is  to  demonstrate 
improved  methods  of  cultivation  and  the  use  of  better 
seeds.  He  also  helps  the  cultivator  with  his  many  prob- 
lems regarding  the  health  of  his  cattle  and  the  sanitary 
improvement  of  his  own  environment.  In  his  spare  time, 
if  there  is  any,  the  village  level  worker  also  conducts 
literacy  classes. 

The  women  workers  live  in  the  villages  in  teams  of 
three,  one  working  as  a  midwife,  another  teaching  crafts 
and  general  social  education,  and  another  working  with 
children,  especially  those  of  toddler  age.  The  team  occu- 
pies a  home  very  similar  to  the  others  in  the  village,  but 
the  members  demonstrate  in  their  own  way  of  living  what 
can  be  done  toward  improvement.  Once  the  demonstra- 
tion has  convinced  rural  women  that  a  better  way  of  life 
is  possible,  they  soon  demand  reforms  for  themselves. 

As  the  ideas  in  this  project  spread  throughout  the  coun- 
try the  need  for  more  trained  personnel  to  guide  and  in- 
spire the  village  level  worker  and  their  women  counter- 
parts becomes  apparent.  If  this  kind  of  work  is  to  be 
carried  on  throughout  India,  the  qualified  supervisors 
must  be  multiplied  a  thousandfold.  Here  is  where  the 
multipurpose  social  worker  can  play  a  major  role  in  the 
reconstruction  of  the  country. 


IN   THE    FOUR   YEARS   SINCE    ITS   ESTABLISHMENT,    THE   DELHI 

School  of  Social  Work  has  emphasized  this  kind  of  train- 
ing in  an  effort  to  turn  out  young  men  and  women  who 
will  not  only  be  willing  to  serve  the  village  at  its  most 
elementary  level,  but  who  also  will  be  able  to  grow  with 
the  people  and  be  sensitive  to  all  the  new  heeds  that  will 
arise  as  changes  occur.  A  comprehensive  training  not 
only  in  the  "know-how"  but  also  in  the  "whys"  of  the 
various  programs  conceived,  helps  them  achieve  a  per- 
spective of  their  responsibilities  and  the  vital  role  they 
will  be  expected  to  play. 

While  these  social  workers  must  begin  by  finding  the 
spark  that  will  ignite  people's  enthusiasm,  they  must 
also  find  some  way  to  keep  the  flame  burning.  This  re- 
quires a  broadly  based  training,  firmly  grounded  in 
principles,  rather  than  the  development  of  any  special 
technique  or  method.  Since  most  Indian  social  workers 
are  pioneering,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  graduates  from 
the  three  graduate  schools  of  social  work  in  India,  carry- 
ing on  functions  in  the  fields  of  health,  education,  and 
labor,  that  would  not  lie  considered  "pure"  social  work 
in  many  Western  countries. 

The  young  Indian  turns  to  social  work  training  not  for 
professional  status,  but  in  search  ot  a  tool  to  be  bent  ac- 
cording to  the  needs  ol  his  countrymen.  He  is  dedicated 
not  so  much  to  the  building  of  a  profession  as  to  the  re- 
building of  a  country,  and  his  eyes  are  turned  toward  the 
villages  where  the  foundations  must  he-  laid. 
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Welfare  in  India  •  •  • 

The  Birth  of  a  Community 


A.  S.  RAMAN 


ONLY  A  FEW  YEARS  AGO  NlLOKHERI,  EIGHTY-FIVE  MILES 
north  of  Delhi  on  the  Delhi-Ambala  railway  line, 
was  hardly  more  than  a  section  of  swampland  and  jungle. 
Today  it  is  a  thriving  cooperative  community  inhabited 
by  displaced  persons  from  Western  Pakistan.  The  con- 
version came  as  a  result  of  an  experiment  in  rehabilitation, 
financed  by  a  $1,500,000  capital  loan  from  the  New  Delhi 
government  and  conducted  by  and  for  the  displaced  per- 
sons themselves. 

Sometimes  called  the  Mazdoor  Manzil  or  "Worker's 
Haven"  by  its  proud  citizens  today,  Nilokheri  received  its 
somewhat  prosaic  name  from  its  legendary  owner,  a  man 
named  Nilo.  It  was  once  the  site  of  historic  battles,  but 
none,  in  the  present  government's  eyes,  more  important 
than  the  struggle  which  has  been  going  on  there  in  the 
past  few  years  to  wrest  a  new  life  from  the  wilderness. 
Similar  economic  battles  are  also  being  waged  at  Fulia 
in  Nadia  district,  West  Bengal,  where  displaced  persons 
from  Eastern  Pakistan  have  resettled. 

Success  at  Nilokheri  has  emerged  from  a  fourfold  em- 
phasis: earned  income;  social  ownership;  full  employ- 
ment; and  integration  of  individual  liberty  and  collective 

— By  a  staff  member  of  the  Publications  Division 
of  the  Indian  Government. 
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responsibility.  The  citizens  have  adopted  the  emblem, 
Nataraja,  the  symbol  of  movement,  and  the  motto: 
"Muscle  can  do  it."  Every  man  in  this  colony  is  absorbed 
in  his  work.  No  one  has  time  for  nostalgic  memories  of 
his  former  Pakistan  home,  nor  for  any  "isms,"  not  even 
Gandhism.  Work  is  the  only  dogma. 

When  they  first  came  to  India,  these  refugees  of  Parti- 
tion lived  on  the  dole  at  a  refugee  camp  at  Kurukshetra. 
There  the  idea  for  the  cooperative  colony  was  born.  The 
emigration  of  Muslim  labor  after  Partition  resulted  in  an 
acute  shortage  of  skilled  artisans.  Once  independent 
traders,  the  Kurukshetra  refugees  saw  in  this  shortage 
their  chance  for  winning  their  way  back  to  self-support. 
They  demanded  and  got  a  vocational  training  center, 
set  up  by  the  Ministry  of  Rehabilitation  in  1947,  with 
facilities  for  training  in  weaving,  dyeing,  calico-printing, 
and  other  skilled  occupations.  When  Nehru  visited  the 
center  a  year  later  he  expressed  the  desire,  "to  see,  spring- 
ing across  the  expanse  of  India,  a  thousand  townships 
humming  with  the  music  of  the  muscles  as  at  this  center." 
In  July,  1948,  the  center  was  transferred  to  Nilokheri  to 
serve  as  the  nucleus  of  such  a  township. 

Then  came  the  transition  period — the  cleaning  of  jungle 
and  swamp  to  reclaim  the  land  and  prepare  the  ground  for 
further  operations.  When  the  land  was  ready  construc- 
tion began.  Roads  were  laid,  worksheds  built  for  the  vo- 
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cational  training  center,  offices  organized.  Industrial 
plant  was  obtained  from  the  government  disposal  and  sal- 
vage depots  and  set  up  in  the  township.  Electric  supply 
facilities  were  installed.  Tube  wells  were  sunk.  The 
nuclei  of  a  dairy,  a  poultry  farm,  and  a  piggery  were 
established. 

The  experiment  is  now  in  a  stage  of  consolidation.  The 
colony  has  a  population  of  7,500  with  a  reasonably  com- 
fortable standard  of  living.  Activities  are  divided  into 
three  sections:  construction,  rehabilitation,  and  welfare. 

Construction  is  responsible  for  sanitation  and  the  like, 
and  employs  most  of  the  colony's  unskilled  labor.  By  or- 
ganizing into  cooperatives  the  workers  have  eliminated 
the  need  for  a  contractor  and  have  thus  reduced  costs. 

Rehabilitation,  the  most  important  of  the  three  sections, 
is  subdivided  into  production,  administration,  and  train- 
ing sectors. 

Welfare  is  concerned  with  education,  health,  and  local 
institutions  such  as  the  Consumer's  Cooperative,  and 
the  Panchayats  (village  councils). 


T, 


HE    MORE    YOU    WORK,   THE    MORE    YOU    EARN;    THE   MORE 

you  earn,  the  more  the  community  earns:  this  is  the 
governing  principle  at  Nilokheri.  It  is  made  possible  by 
the  Central  Producers'  Association  which  will  ultimately 
own  the  means  of  production.  At  the  apex  of  the  produc- 
tion sector  CPA  controls  the  cooperatives  representing 
various  trades  and  industries — farms,  engineering  work- 
shops, cottage  industries,  printing  press,  power  house, 
water  supply,  tannery,  woodworking  shop,  and  others. 
Direction  is  under  a  works  manager,  with  several  assistant 
managers,  some  of  whom,  called  monitors,  have  been 
elected  from  among  the  workers  themselves.  A  percent- 
age of  the  workers'  earnings  is  set  aside  for  meeting  the 
expenses  of  the  CPA  as  well  as  for  welfare,  expansion, 
and  emergency  purposes. 
The  engineering  workshop  casts  ferrous  and  non-ferrous 


machinery,  makes  sheet  metal,  and  does  welding  work. 
Among  its  various  products  are:  letter  boxes,  locomotive 
spare  parts,  plumbing  fixtures,  wheel  valves,  and  agricul- 
tural implements.  Currently,  the  foundry  is  being  mecha- 
nized with  modern  equipment  for  the  mass  production 
of  wheel  valves. 

Cottage  industries  produce  textiles,  hosiery,  soaps,  and 
shoes.  In  addition  there  are  the  products  of  artistic  crafts, 
considerably  in  demand,  even  from  abroad — woodcarvmu. 
batik  work,  embroidery,  and  ornamental  leatherwork. 

A  farms'  cooperative  manages  the  200-acre  farm,  the 
dairy,  the  poultry  farm,  and  the  piggery.  The  farm 
workers  use  tractors  and  tube  wells  as  well  as  indigenous 
implements.  Four  hundred  more  acres  soon  will  be 
brought  under  cultivation.  The  goal  is  to  produce  at  least 
half  the  food  grain  and  all  the  vegetables  needed  at  the 
colony. 

The  colony's  printing  press,  one  of  the  biggest  in  the 
Punjab,  handles  the  bulk  of  the  Punjab  government's  jobs. 

Local  soil  rich  in  niter  is  being  exploited  to  produce 
potassium  nitrate  and  other  chemicals  in  the  niter  series. 
Oils  and  bone  meal  are  also  being  prepared,  while  plans 
are  afoot  to  manufacture  fertilizers. 

The  Nilokheri  community  hopes  eventually  to  be  self- 
sufficient  except  for  such  commodities  as  iron,  steel,  ce- 
ment, and  petrol.  Certain  industries  which  have  access  to 
a  local  supply  of  raw  material  and  specialized  labor  are 
already  producing  a  surplus. 

The  training  sector,  with  seating  accommodation  for 
600  trainees,  has  two  divisions,  one  for  technical  training 
and  the  other  for  vocational  training. 

Trainees,  as  a  rule,  receive  free  board  and  lodging  in 
addition  to  a  pocket  allowance  of  three  rupees  a  month. 
The  polytechnic  division  offers  instruction  in  carpentry, 
blacksmithing,  tinsmithing,  foundry  work,  motor  me- 
chanics, electroplating,  and  commerce.  A  technical  high 
school  provides  young  people  with  opportunities  for  tech- 
nical education. 


Old  methods  and  new  were  put  to  use  in  reclaiming  the  land  at  Nilokheri 


'There  is  a  glow  on  the  faces 


Women  learn  home  industries  at  the  vocational  training  center 


The  print  shop  in  Nilokheri  handles  the  bulk  of  the  Punjab  Goven 


The  vocational  training  center  offers  primary  and 
secondary  courses  in  weaving,  dyeing,  calico-printing,  soap 
making,  and  printing.  It  also  has  a  section  for  women. 

The  administration  sector  has  various  divisions:  estab- 
lishment and  coordination,  sales,  supply,  accounts,  and 
statistics. 

The  Welfare  Section's  main  task  has  been  to  introduce 
democratic  methods  into  the  colony.  It  established  the 
Panchayats  and  the  Consumers'  Cooperative  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  educational  facilities,  from  nursery  school  to 
adult  education.  The  whole  colony  is  divided  into  five 
mohallas,  or  districts,  each  with  a  Mohalla  Panchayat.  The 
top  council  is  the  Nagar  Panchayat  with  seven  members, 
two  of  whom  are  women.  Ultimately,  the  Nagar  Pan- 
chayat will  administer  all  the  welfare  work. 

The  Consumers'  Cooperative,  which  adopts  the  same 
pattern  as  the  CPA,  operates  on  $2  shares.  The  colony 
buys  nearly  all  its  requirements  from  its  Cooperative. 

The  Town  Council  will  comprise  representatives  of  the 
Central  Producers'  Association,  the  Nagar  Panchayat,  and 
the  Consumers'  Cooperative.  Eventually  the  Town  Coun- 
cil will  function  through  the  chief  administrative  officer. 
But  at  the  present  time,  at  Nilokheri  the  highest  execu- 
tive authority  is  an  administrator  appointed  by  the  Cen- 
tral Government  of  India. 


Workers,  organized  into  cooperatives,  build  permanent  houses  to  replace  tent  homes 


The  colony's  hospital 
provides  medical  care 
tor  all  who  need  it 


The  colony  has  a  post  and  telegraph  office,  a  railway 
station,  a  hospital  with  special  arrangements  for  women 
patients,  a  library,  an  open  air  theater,  a  nature  cure 
solarium,  a  shopping  center,  a  high  school,  with  about 
500  boys  and  girls  on  the  rolls,  and  a  police  station.  The 
last,  the  people  complain,  is  out  of  place,  for  there  are  no 
courts  of  law  as  such.  The  Panchayat,  however,  serves  as 
a  channel  for  justice.  Its  most  extreme  punishment  is  ex- 
pulsion from  the  colony.  Though  religious  institutions 
are  absent,  the  citizens  gather  into  congregational  groups 
according  to  their  beliefs. 

When  Nilokheri  achieves  self-sufficiency,  expected  in  the 
near  future,  the  colony  will  begin  paying  back  the  gov- 
ernment's investment  with  interest,  in  installments  spread 
over  twenty  years.  Current  plans  look  toward  a  total 
population  of  40,000,  including  all  villages  within  a  five- 
mile  radius.  About  a  fourth  of  the  inhabitants  will  be 
workers  engaged  in  various  crafts  and  industries.  The 
focus  is  on  a  composite  economy  for  the  township  and 
the  neighboring  villages. 

A  sense  of  fellowship  animates  this  colony.  A  fitter,  an 
administrator,  and  a  domestic  servant,  all  treat  one  an- 
other as  members  of  a  fraternity,  and  their  children  meet 
as  equals.  There  is  a  glow  on  the  faces  at  Nilokheri 
which  seems  to  say :  "Our  dreams  have  come  true." 
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Women,  Children,  and  Families 


KATAYUN  H.  CAMA 


INDIA  IS  A  LAND  OF  CONTRADICTIONS  AND  PARADOXES.  IN  FEW 
countries  is  the  woman  so  highly  revered  politically, 
socially,  and  spiritually  on  the  one  hand,  and  so  merci- 
lessly neglected,  overlooked,  and  degraded  on  the  other; 
or  the  child  so  overpampered  with  affection,  attention,  and 
care  on  the  one  hand,  and  so  much  neglected,  rejected, 
and  uncared  for  on  the  other.  The  cultured  and  educated 
woman  in  India  has  not  only  played  a  prominent  part 
among  the  leaders  of  the  political  struggle  for  freedom 
and  the  social  reform  movement,  but  she  has  also  held 
highest  positions  in  the  land — minister  of  central  and  state 
governments,  ambassador  to  foreign  lands,  and  key  roles 
in  the  fields  of  medicine,  education,  law,  social  welfare, 
and  health.  The  illiterate  woman  of  the  urban  slums  and 
rural  areas  of  India,  however,  is  the  bearer  of  an  endless 
number  of  children  and  a  worker  in  the  home,  field,  and 
factory.  As  such,  she  carries  burdens  for  which  she  is 
neither  trained,  nourished,  nor  physically  fit. 

The  realization  is  rapidly  spreading  that  such  an  amaz- 
ing disparity  can  no  longer  be  allowed  to  exist;  that  the 
child  and  the  mother  are  the  greatest  assets  of  the  nation; 
and  that  upon  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  child,  the 
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mother,  and  the  family,  depend  not  only  the  greatness  of 
a  nation  but  the  claim  of  a  nation  to  civilization  itself. 
Dr.  Jivraj  Mehta,  in  his  presidential  address  at  the  Indian 
Conference  of  Social  Work  at  Jemshedpur  in  December 
1950,  said:  "The  standard  of  life  of  the  people  can  hardly 
be  raised  unless  women  are  prepared  and  educated  to  play 
their  role  in  the  life  of  the  community,  as  preservers  of 
the  home  and  culture,  and  the  builders  of  the  new  race." 

To  give  practical  shape  to  these  views  in  terms  of  recent 
social  trends  in  India,  Dr.  Mehta  has  suggested  the  cre- 
ation of  a  National  Children's  Bureau  and  a  Ministry  or 
Department  of  Social  Affairs. 

There  is  nothing  new  or  startling  about  this  suggestion. 
The  creation  of  a  Ministry  of  Social  Affairs  has  been 
urged  at  each  annual  session  of  the  Indian  Conference  of 
Social  Work  since  its  inception  in  1947  and  at  almost 
every  conference  of  its  state  branches,  at  the  All  India 
Women's  Conference  and  the  National  Council  of  Wo- 
men in  India.  However,  it  is  certainly  a  matter  for  re- 
joicing that  after  five  years  of  effort  by  various  social  wel- 
fare organizations,  a  Ministry  of  Social  Service  has  been 
established  in  the  State  of  Hyderabad  this  year.  Although 
other  highly  progressive  states  like  Bombay  and  Madras 
may  feel  a  little  piqued  at  Hyderabad  having  stolen  a 
march  on  them,  this  augurs  well  for  the  eventual  creation 
of  central  and  state  Social  Affairs  Ministries,  each  with  a 
section  for  coordination  of  voluntary  and  state  efforts. 

The  legal  abolition  of  polygamy,  and  the  raising  of  the 
marriageable  age,  the  holding  of  property  and  a  propor- 
tionate share  of  inheritance  by  women  in  their  own  right, 
and  the  recent  Hindu  Code  Bill  now  pending  in  Parlin- 
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ment  at  New  Delhi,  are  but  faint  glimmerings  of  the 
great  social  revolution  that  is  changing  the  face  of  India. 
While  many  reforms  have  not  gone  beyond  the  paper 
stage,  India's  social,  economic,  and  religious  creeds  and 
customs  are  undergoing  a  tremendous  upheaval. 

Nevertheless,  behind  these  spectacular  changes  and 
modifications  in  social  patterns  is  the  grim  story  of  a 
ceaseless  struggle  against  almost  insurmountable  prob- 
lems, frustration,  and  disappointment  in  nearly  every 
venture.  The  staggering  question  confronting  every  so- 
cial worker  is:  "How  can  we  build  a  new  and  greater 
India  upon  the  foundations  of  hungry,  illiterate,  un- 
healthy, poverty-stricken  parents  and  children?" 


B 


Y  FAR  THE  LARGEST  NUMBER  OF  INDIAN  FAMILIES  LIVE  IN 

rural  areas.  The  percentage  of  urban  population  to  the 
total  is  only  12.3  in  the  nine  states  of  the  Indian  Union 
where  somewhat  reliable  statistics  are  available.  Almost 
82  percent  of  the  population  is  illiterate.  Infant  mortality 
and  maternal  mortality  rates  are  among  the  highest  in  the 
world.  These  facts  indicate  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
ahead.  Yet,  slowly  but  surely  the  problems  are  being 
tackled  by  governmental  and  voluntary  bodies. 

In  ancient  times  the  family  in  India  was  both  a  consum- 
ing and  a  producing  unit  which  was  self-sufficient  and 
met  the  cultural,  religious,  and  simple  health  needs  of  its 
members.  Over  the  centuries  population  increase,  worn 
out  land,  primitive  agricultural  methods,  and  the  slow 
process  of  urbanization,  have  changed  the  picture.  The 
rural  family,  no  longer  self-sufficient,  is  losing  its  functions 
one  by  one.  This  is  the  background  against  which  the 
builders  of  a  new  India  must  try  to  develop  an  under- 
standing of  the  Indian  child  and  what  he  needs  as  well 
as  of  the  ability  of  his  family  to  meet  his  needs. 

An  adequate  income,  economic  and  emotional  security, 
health,  education,  and  recreation  are  the  basic  minimum 
needs  of  tvery  family  and  child  everywhere.  In  India 
some  services  to  meet  these  needs  have  developed  haphaz- 
ardly, others  through  the  trial  and  error  method,  and  still 
others  through  planned  social  action. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Health  Survey  and  De- 
velopment Committee,  we  need  ten  times  as  many  doctors 
as  we  have  now,  fifty  times  as  many  nurses  and  midwives, 
and  seventy  times  as  many  health  visitors  (visiting  nurses 
who  have  received  short  term  training).  The  report  of 
the  public  health  commissioner  for  the  year  1946  shows 
the  number  of  maternity  and  child  welfare  centers  as  1,007 
with  a  total  of  305  health  visitors.  Yet  India  is  a  sub- 
continent with  a  population  of  about  360,000,000.  Eng- 
land and  Wales  with  a  combined  population  of  only  41,- 
000,000  have  326  centers  and  2,877  health  visitors.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  in  India  200,000  mothers  and  nearly  2,- 
000,000  babies  die  annually— that  this  infant  mortality  rate 
is  131  per  thousand  live  births  as  compared  to  30.0  in 
England  and  Wales. 

Yet,  individual  states— among  them  Bombay,  Madras, 
Bengal,  Hyderabad,  Mysore,  Uttar  Pradesh,  Madhya 
Pradesh— are  doing  all  they  can  to  improve  this  sorry  state 
of  affairs.  As  a  result,  the  death  rate  has  decreased  mark- 
edly within  the  last  decade,  although  compared  with 
other  countries  it  is  still  very  high.  In  these  states,  the 
mortality  rate  has  dropped  concomitantly  with  a  rise  in 
the  popularity  of  maternity  hospitals.  In  Bombay  State, 
maternity  hospitals  have  proved  so  popular  in  urban  and 
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rural  areas  that  the  state  is  now  the  proud  possessor  of 
the  highest  record  of  hospital  deliveries — 85  percent — in 
its  urban  areas.  While  sulfa  drugs  and  penicillin  have 
helped  eliminate  puerperal  infections  to  a  large  extent,  ex- 
pert care  by  trained  midwives  has  played  a  much  greater 
role  in  the  lowering  of  maternal  sickness  and  maternal 
mortality  rates.  Curiously  enough,  puerperal  sepsis  is  com- 
paratively low  in  rural  areas,  but  the  ignorant  practices  of 
the  untrained  dais  (midwives)  result  in  the  serious  dam- 
age to  maternal  and  child  health. 

As  women  in  larger  cities  have  begun  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  prenatal  care,  instrumental  interference  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  eclampsia  becomes  a  rare  compli- 
cation, and  such  other  worries  of  the  obstetrician  as  high 
blood  pressure,  kidney  complications,  maldevelopment 
and  malpositions  of  the  fetus  are  on  the  downward  grade. 
Moreover,  since  the  labor  population  of  Indian  cities  is 
largely  migratory,  with  one  foot  in  the  city  and  the  other 
in  the  native  village,  the  lessons  learned  in  the  cities  spread 
to  the  rural  areas.  In  the  Bombay  maternity  homes  and 
hospitals,  the  average  weight  at  birth  among  the  children 
of  laborers  has  risen  from  5  pounds,  2  ounces  to  5  pounds, 
9  ounces  during  the  last  seven  years.  This  may  seem  a 
small  gain  but  it  is  important  in  a  land  where  superstition, 
ignorance,  and  belief  in  primitive  methods  of  handling 
pregnancy  and  delivery  prevail,  and  where  religious  cus- 
toms and  conventions  die  hard. 


A, 


.N  IMPORTANT  EXPERIMENT  HAS  TAKEN  PLACE  IN  BOMBAY 

where  the  Mothers  and  Children  Welfare  Society  has 
transformed  its  maternity  and  child  welfare  center  into 
a  consolidated  health  unit.  After  twenty-eight  years  of 
hard  work  this  society  has  shown  what  can  be  achieved 
by  a  band  of  selfless  workers  with  small  financial  re- 
sources but  with  a  friendly  and  understanding  approach. 
The  unit  is  located  in  the  very  heart  of  the  industrial 
and  slum  area  of  Bombay,  in  the  chawls  or  tenements 
where  not  one  but  two  or  three  families  live  together  in 
each  dark,  dingy  room.  The  maternity  home  is  the  hub 
or  pivot  round  which  revolves  the  entire  machinery  of  the 
prenatal  clinic,  the  family  planning  clinic,  the  antivenereal 
clinic,  the  little  mother's  classes,  sewing  classes,  the  post- 
natal clinic,  the  infant  and  child  clinic,  the  creche  and  the 
balwadi  or  primary  school. 

Thus,  this  centralized  health  unit,  supervised  and  man- 
aged by  a  woman  medical  officer,  and  staffed  by  trained 
health  and  welfare  workers,  provides  with  a  minimum  of 
expenditure  a  comprehensive  program  of  education  of 
mother  and  child.  It  conducts  baby  weeks,  health  weeks, 
health  and  nutrition  surveys  and  exhibitions,  nutrition 
research,  midwifery  training,  a  combined  medical  and 
public  health  service,  training  schools  for  health  visitors 
and  welfare  guides,  dai  training  in  village  maternity 
homes.  It  also  translates  health  textbooks  into  the  ver- 
nacular. Its  program  has  been  considered  so  successful 
that  it  has  been  copied  by  the  Bombay  government  in 
modified  form  as  the  pattern  for  some  100  combined 
medical  and  welfare  centers  throughout  the  state.  The 
Bombay  government  has  also  laid  the  groundwork  for 
opening  up  schools  for  training  health  visitors,  one  for 
Gujrat  and  the  other  for  Kanara,  which  will  be  started 
when  trained  personnel  for  teaching  becomes  available. 

Similar  efforts  are  being  made  in  Hyderabad  by  the 
state  Bureau  of  Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  and  the 
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voluntary  Women  and  Children's  Medical  Aid  Associ- 
ation. Other  states,  particularly  those  containing  large 
cities  like  Calcutta,  Lucknow,  Delhi,  Nagpur,  and  Madras, 
also  have  made  advances  in  maternal  and  child  health  pro- 
grams under  government  and  voluntary  auspices  and  co- 
operation. 

The  weakest  link  in  the  chain  of  Indian  child  welfare 
programs  is  service  to  children  in  the  first  five  years  of 
life — the  most  formative  period  of  life,  according  to  psy- 
chologists. True,  in  this  period  the  child's  development 
depends  more  on  the  mother's  intelligence,  education,  un- 
derstanding, and  care  than  on  the  help  of  outside  agencies 
however  efficient.  Nevertheless,  the  high  maternal  mor- 
tality rate  and  the  traditional  taboos  and  educational  lacks 
among  the  large  majority  of  Indian  mothers  make  pro- 
grams to  improve  the  care  of  the  small  child  an  urgent 
but  largely  unmet  necessity.  Encouragement  that  greater 
efforts  may  soon  be  made  in  this  direction  comes  from  the 
recent  appointment  of  Dr.  B.  H.  Mehta,  professor  of  so- 
cial administration  of  the  Tata  Institute  of  Social  Sci- 
ences, as  officer  on  special  duty  in  the  social  service  sec- 
tion of  the  central  government's  planning  commission. 

The  central  government's  Health  Survey  and  Develop- 
ment Committee  has  already  recommended  a  five  year 
program  to  build  up  both  institutional  and  home  services 
for  mothers  and  children.  This  would  establish  a  health 
unit  for  every  40,000  population  in  areas  of  about  100 
square  miles  with  a  medical  officer  and  two  assistants,  a 
public  health  nurse,  four  health  visitors,  four  midwives, 
and  four  trained  dais.  One  medical  assistant  would  be 
in  charge  of  a  small  hospital  at  headquarters,  containing 
six  maternity  beds,  six  children's  beds,  and  eighteen  beds 
for  general  use;  and  of  three  subcenters,  each  with  two 
maternity  beds  and  a  home  visiting  staff  of  one  health 
visitor,  one  midwife,  and  a  trained  dot.  The  other  medi- 
cal assistant  would  conduct  prenatal,  postnatal,  infant, 
and  children's  clinics  at  each  of  the  four  centers.  The 
public  health  nurse  and  health  visitors  would  pay  regular 
visits  to  the  mothers  and  children  in  the  area  and  plan  and 
conduct  the  health  education  program.  The  recommenda- 
tion calls  for  doubling  the  number  of  units  in  ten  years 
so  that  the  population  to  be  served  by  the  unit  would  be 
20,000  instead  of  40,000.  This  plan  obviously  can  only  be 
carried  out  with  the  speed  with  which  the  necessary  peTr- 
sonnel  can  be  recruited  and  trained. 


T, 


HOUGH  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  INTELLECTUAL  EDUCATION  AND 

organized  recreation  for  pre-adolescent  children  still  leave 
much  to  be  desired,  the  country's  school  system  is  under- 
going a  vital  change  in  outlook.  There  is  a  growing  opin- 
ion that  the  present  scheme  of  education  is  completely 
divorced  from  Indian  life  and  thought  and  is  imparted 
by  harmful  methods.  Accordingly,  the  Central  Advisory 
Board  of  Education  is  developing  plans  for  an  educational 
program  that  is  Indian  in  character  and  more  relevant  to 
India's  needs.  This  involves  a  system  of  universal,  com- 
pulsory, and  free  education  for  all  boys  and  girls  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  as  well  as  a  provision  for 
nursery  schools  in  both  rural  and  urban  areas.  It  also 
includes  plans  for  adult  education — important  in  view  of 
the  current  high  percentage  of  illiteracy — and  for  the  edu- 
cation of  physically  and  mentally  handicapped  children. 
An  efficient  system  of  technical  education  also  is  en- 
visaged in  view  of  the  country's  dire  need  for  skilled  tech- 


nicians both  in  agriculture  and  industry,  and  of  the  great- 
er aptitude  of  some  children  for  practical  rather  than 
theoretical  courses.  The  need  for  technical  improvement 
is  illustrated  by  figures  which  show  that  although  80  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  India  is  engaged  in  agriculture, 
the  country  is  dependent  for  food  on  other  countries; 
while  the  United  States,  where  only  15  percent  of  the 
people  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  produces  60  percent 
of  the  world's  export  of  food  grains. 

The  educational  planners  hope  to  see  these  schemes  in 
operation  within  twenty  to  thirty-five  years. 

Plans  are  also  under  way  for  raising  physical  well-being 


Boy  peddler  on  a  Bombay  Street 

through  government  training  institutes,  aggressive  propa- 
ganda on  nutrition  and  health,  inauguration  of  school 
lunch  canteens,  periodical  health  examinations,  and  fol- 
low-up service.  Playgrounds  and  other  recreational  facil- 
ities also  will  be  provided  where  vigorous  and  easily  im- 
provised Indian  sports  can  be  carried  on,  as  well  as  music, 
drama,  and  dancing  derived  from  the  rich  folklore  of 
India.  Many  progressive  schools  have  already  started  pro- 
grams to  encourage  participation  in  these  native  activities. 

One  of  the  outstanding  organizations  for  children  in 
India  is  the  Bal^an-ji-Bari,  Sindhi  for  "Children's  Gar- 
den." Its  headquarters  are  in  Bombay,  but  it  has  twenty- 
five  branches  in  Bengal,  East  Punjab,  Delhi,  Uttar 
Pradesh,  Bihar,  South  India,  and  elsewhere,  with  nearly 
25,000  members.  It  has  two  children's  libraries  and  issues 
four  monthly  journals — -Pitshpa  in  English  and  Gujarati, 
Hamare  Bala{  in  Hindustani,  and  Gulistan  in  Sindhi.  It 
also  prepares  a  column,  "Children's  Corners,"  for  local 
daily  newspapers  in  English,  Gujarati,  and  Tamil. 

The  organization  raises  money  for  a  children's  fund 
which  provides  scholarships  for  poor  children  and  con- 
tributes to  relief  in  emergencies. 

In  addition  to  these  services,  the  Bd^an-ji-Bari  has  am- 
bitious plans  for  the  future  involving  periodical  excur- 
sions and  a  camp  for  workers;  a  national  children's  volun- 
teer corps  to  increase  the  children's  physical  and  mental 
efficiency;  a  children's  mutual  aid  center  in  each  unit; 
propaganda  for  unity  among  children  irrespective  of  caste, 
color,  or  creed;  a  children's  museum;  a  network  of  for- 
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ward-looking  schools;  an  All-India  Children's  University. 
It  will  take  some  time  to  realize  this  program  in  its  en- 
tirety. Nevertheless,  it  is  significant  that  a  movement  has 
already  started  with  the  stated  purpose  of  making  children 
"patriotic  and  self-reliant  Indian  citizens  with  enough 
power  of  endurance  and  self-sacrifice." 

Economic  distress  and  ignorance  among  the  vast  num- 
ber of  Indian  families  present  the  country  with  its  most 
serious  problems.  Most  industrial  workers  are  in  debt 
not  only  for  their  entire  lives  but  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  the  indebtedness  of  the  agricultural  labor- 
er is  similarly  chronic  and  hopeless.  In  a  land  where  the 
annual  per  capita  income  is  only  .fo.228-10  annas  (about 
$48),  the  burden  of  this  age-old  rural  and  industrial  in- 
debtedness is  aggravated  beyond  all  conception  by  the  ex- 
orbitant rate  of  interest  charged  by  moneylenders,  rang- 
ing from  25  to  75  percent  a  year  and  at  times  even  more. 

Industrial  and  rural  cooperatives  have  developed  as  one 
way  of  combatting  this  sad  situation.  While  the  World 
YMCA  and  other  Christian  missionaries  have  been  active 
in  their  introduction,  legislative  and  governmental  action 
have  given  the  movement  both  driving  power  and  guid- 
ance. The  cooperatives  have  tried  to  tackle  the  agricul- 
tural problems  of  credit,  production,  and  marketing,  and 
the  production  of  consumers'  goods  through  cottage  in- 
dustries, with  varying  degrees  of  success.  The  movement 
received  considerable  momentum  during  the  war,  reach- 
ing a  total  of  21,000  multipurpose  cooperative  societies  in 
1948.  Nevertheless,  it  has  only  touched  the  fringe  of  the 
country's  vast  problem  of  economic  distress. 

For  a  long  time  to  come,  family  aids  will  be  needed. 
In  the  absence  of  a  national  council  of  family  welfare 
agencies,  the  Indian  Conference  of  Social  Work  in  coop- 
eration with  the  All-India  Women's  Conference  must 
shoulder  the  responsibility  of  promoting  such  services. 
It  is  already  sponsoring  one  small  family  welfare  agency, 
which  opened  in  Bombay  in  1951,  with  a  staff  of  trained 
social  workers.  Within  one  year  the  agency  has  re- 
ceived referrals  from  the  neighborhood,  the  hospitals,  the 
juvenile  court,  and  other  social  service  agencies.  Cur- 
rently it  has  an  active  caseload  of  about  70  families. 


T, 


HE  CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT  IS  PLAYING  A  VITAL  PART  IN  THE 

far-reaching  social  changes  in  the  country.  Only  this  year 
it  inaugurated  the  Employees  State  Health  Insurance 
Scheme,  which  will  take  over  the  operation  of  the  exist- 
ing Maternity  Benefit  and  Workmen's  Compensation 
Acts,  and  provide  for  free  medical  aid  and  cash  benefits  in 
cases  of  industrial  injury  or  illness.  By  July  1954,  the 
scheme  will  cover  3,000,000  workers.  Another  measure, 
the  Employees  Provident  Fund  Act,  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  contributory  Provident  Fund  Scheme 
starting  with  six  industries — steel,  paper,  textiles,  and  elec- 
trical, mechanical,  and  general  engineering — covering  1,- 
600,000  workers.  Another  very  welcome  feature  of  this 
Act  is  its  provision  of  about  Rs.  120,000,000  ($25,200,000) 
annually  for  industrial  housing. 

Perhaps,  one  of  the  most  baffling  of  all  the  social  ills  in 
India  is  the  problem  of  the  neglected  child.  Innumerable 
begging,  destitute,  ill-nourished,  half-naked  or  naked, 
homeless  children  throng  the  streets. 

Early  marriage,  ill-spaced  births,  and  an  inordinate  de- 
sire for  male  offspring  accelerate  the  rate  of  maternal  mor- 
tality. The  great  need  is  for  family  planning  as  well  as 


for  family  casework  and  guidance.  Although  the  child 
welfare  and  maternity  centers  throughout  India  give  ser- 
ious attention  to  spreading  information  about  planned 
parenthood,  so  far  their  campaigns  and  efforts  have  met 
with  the  most  disappointing  failures.  Hope  that  they 
may  meet  with  more  success  in  the  future  may  be  derived 
from  the  government's  recent  show  of  interest  in  the 
planned  parenthood  movement  when  it  requested  the 
World  Health  Organization  to  send  it  an  expert  on  the 
subject,  and  on  his  recommendations  set  up  experimental 
projects,  based  on  the  rhythm  method,  in  five  areas.  (See 
The  Survey,  February  1952,  page  86.) 


IN  MOST  FAMILIES  BOTH  PARENTS  GO  OUT  TO  WORK  SO  THAT 

the  older  children,  instead  of  being  sent  to  school,  must 
remain  at  home  to  look  after  the  babies.  Often  these 
"older  children"  are  very  young  themselves  and  wander 
out  into  the  streets  to  play,  leaving  their  tiny  brothers  and 
sisters  unattended.  Sometimes  they  get  lost  or  are  picked 
up  by  disreputable  characters  or  by  the  police.  Creches 
and  day  nurseries  are  an  obvious  necessity  but  very  few 
factories  and  mills  provide  them. 

Child  labor  is  common.  Most  Indian  parents,  not  realiz- 
ing the  value  of  education,  put  their  children  to  work  at 
a  very  tender  age.  Because  of  the  lack  of  parental  super- 
vision juvenile  delinquency  is  a  serious  problem  in  indus- 
trial areas. 

Children's  Acts  in  the  large  states  of  Bombay,  Bengal, 
Hyderabad,  and  Madras  provide  the  requisite  machinery 
for  dealing  with  delinquents — probation  officers,  certified 
schools,  probation  and  after-care  associations,  children's 
aid  societies,  remand  homes,  rescue  homes,  children's 
homes,  and  inspectorates  of  certified  schools.  The  Bom- 
bay Juvenile  Court,  with  a  magistrate  trained  in  social 
work  and  a  child  guidance  clinic,  compares  quite  favor- 
ably with  some  of  the  most  progressive  juvenile  courts 
in  the  West. 

However,  the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  is  a 
countrywide  problem  and  needs  to  be  tackled  on  a  coun- 
trywide basis.  Some  states  like  Madhya  Pradesh  have  a 
Children's  Act  but  no  machinery  to  implement  it.  Others 
have  the  probation  system  but  no  act  or  juvenile  court. 
A  model  All-India  Children's  Bill,  drafted  two  years  ago 
still  has  not  become  an  Act.  If  passed  it  would  assure  a 
Children's  Act  in  every  state. 

Another  grave  area  of  need  is  for  special  treatment  in 
school  for  children  with  lowered  vitality,  those  in  danger 
of  becoming  tuberculous,  those  with  heart  trouble,  the 
anemic,  the  malnourished,  the  epileptic,  the  cardiopathic, 
and  the  encephalitic.  Such  care  as  is  provided  for  the 
children  in  Indian  institutions  today  is  custodial  rather 
than  remedial  and  educational,  except  in  some  of  the 
schools  for  the  blind  and  deaf-mutes,  an  orthopedic  hos- 
pital, and  the  specialized  schools  founded  by  some  public 
spirited  women  of  the  city  of  Bombay.  Very  meaner  facil- 
ities exist  for  the  treatment  of  maladjusted  children  other 
than  the  Tata  Child  Guidance  Clinic  in  Bombay. 

The  needs  are  many  and  the  magnitude  of  the  task  in 
bringing  welfare  to  the  Indian  family  and  child  is  almost 
inconceivable.  Real  headway  depends  on  bold  leadership 
and  action  from  the  government  and  the  legislators.  So- 
cial workers  can  light  the  way  by  educating  public  opin- 
ion to  a  realization  of  what  might  be  done.  Already  they 
have  raised  their  torches. 
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Review  of  an  Irresponsible  Season 


JOHN  GASSNER 


NOTHING  THAT  APPEARED  AFTER  THE  EARLY  MONTHS  OF 
the  Broadway  season  quite  displaced  "I  Am  a 
Camera"  and  "Point  of  No  Return"  as  the  strongest  con- 
tenders for  importance  among  new  American  plays.  That 
the  present  decade  has  not  started  out  with  any  promise 
of  vitality  in  the  arts  is  now  an  established  fact;  and,  in- 
deed, from  what  source  would  strength  flow  to  the  com- 
poser, poet,  novelist,  and  playwright  while  the  springs  of 
creative  mind  and  spirit  are  as  turbid  and  feeble  as  they 
appear  in  this  age  of  anxiety?  It  was  symptomatic  that 
both  of  the  above-mentioned  plays  were  dramatizations 
of  novels  rather  than  works  of  independent  inspiration, 
and  that  both  dramatizations  were  made  by  John  Van 
Druten  and  Paul  Osborn,  men  who  have  been  writing  for 
about  a  quarter  of  a  century,  rather  than  by  dramatists  of 
more  recent  vintage.  It  is  especially  significant  that  both 
plays  presented  varying  degrees  of  spiritual  entropy;  in 
"I  Am  a  Camera,"  the  tendency  to  lead  lives  of  self-in- 
dulgence and  passivity  while  the  world  is  afire,  and  in 
"Point  of  No  Return"  the  inclination  of  men  and  women 
to  put  materialistic  values  ahead  of  spiritual  ones,  to 
scramble  for  little  places  in  the  sun  of  economic  success, 
and  to  stage,  at  the  most,  small  rebellions  and  then  sub- 
side with  inconsequential  gestures  of  independence  when- 
ever good  fortune  comes  their  way. 

The  structure  and  texture  of  these  works  betray  their 
limitations  as  much  as  do  their  content  and  resolution  or 
lack  of  resolution.  "I  Am  a  Camera"  meanders  in  a  maze 
of  unresolved  tensions  in  the  case  of  the  major  characters, 
a  footloose  minor  actress  and  a  hypochondriacal  writer-to- 
be,  both  English  and  both  stranded  in  Berlin  at  the  start 
of  the  National  Socialist  terror.  "Point  of  No  Return" 
squeaks  with  the  anxiety  of  a  married  couple  that  has 
designs  upon  the  vice-presidency  of  a  small  bank,  erupts 
into  a  sequence  of  second-act  vignettes  of  the  New  Eng- 
land life  that  filled  the  husband  with  zeal  for  material 
success,  and  concludes  as  a  rueful  success-story  when  he 
gains  the  vice-presidency  after  he  has  all  but  decided  that 
the  pursuit  of  wealth  at  the  cost  of  personal  integrity  is 
worthless.  "I  Am  a  Camera"  presents  the  futility  of  an 
artistic  and  intellectual  temperament  that  has  only  ego- 
centric compulsions,  and  the  play  succumbs  to  the  irresolu- 
tion of  the  very  way  of  life  it  depicts.  "Point  of  No  Re- 
turn" takes  note  of  the  career  of  compromise  and  medioc- 
rity that  has  become  the  norm  in  our  times,  and  itself  suc- 
cumbs to  some  compromise  and  to  considerable  medioc- 
rity. Still,  both  plays  prevail  in  the  theater  by  virtue  of 
their  honest  insistence  upon  the  shortcomings  and  failure 
they  set  before  us. 

Certainly  the  productions  that  were  anxiously  awaited 
during  the  rest  of  the  season,  which  started  to  wane  be- 
fore April,  brought  forth  no  new  work  of  comparable 
power  and  significance.  Truman  Capote's  "The  Grass 
Harp"  introduced  a  poetic  element  with  its  tale  of  a 


group  of  small-town  rebels  against  stalemate  who  seek 
refuge  in  the  woods  and  take  up  residence  in  a  tree-house 
much  to  the  consternation  and  indignation  of  respectable 
townspeople.  This  delicate  stage  piece,  based  by  the  author 
on  one  of  his  own  novels,  possessed  considerable  tender- 
ness and  beauty  well  realized  by  the  talented  Mildred 
Natwick  and  other  members  of  a  company  sensitively  di- 
rected by  Robert  Lewis.  Unfortunately,  Truman  Capote 
could  not  sustain  his  fable  and  allowed  it  to  dribble  out 
into  a  recurring  status  quo  (the  rebels  return  home)  after 
availing  himself  of  machine-made  melodrama  about  an 
absconding  criminal  and  an  accidental  shooting.  It  so 
happens  that  Robert  Lewis  had  triumphantly  staged  an- 
other fragile  drama,  William  Saroyan's  "My  Heart's  in 
the  Highlands,"  thirteen  years  before.  Comparisons  with 
Saroyan's  playwriting  in  1939  and  during  the  early  1940's 
were  inevitable,  and  it  was  obvious  that  the  difference  be- 
tween Saroyan  and  Capote  was  the  difference  between 
vigor  and  lassitude,  optimism  and  resignation,  health  and 
morbidity.  Although  Saroyan  was  anything  but  an  accom- 
plished and  disciplined  playwright,  he  was  an  avatar  of 
what  we  may  call,  with  I  hope  pardonable  rhetoric,  the 
American  spirit.  Our  art  and  literature  have  been  gener- 
ally at  their  best  when  suffused  with  the  vigor  and  vivacity 
that  Mark  Twain  and  Walt  Whitman  made  the  touch- 
stone of  American  letters. 

Little  of  this  elemental  power  remains  today,  and  it  has 
become,  indeed,  quite  unfashionable  in  the  literary  and 
academic  circles  of  so-called  New  Criticism  to  feel  any- 
thing but  embarrassment  in  the  presence  of  naked  emotion 
or  conviction.  Nowadays,  the  latter  has  to  be  veiled  in 
the  "Seven  Types  of  Ambiguity,"  to  which  a  "new  critic," 
William  Empson,  devoted  an  entire  book.  Verily,  the 
stock  of  American  liberalism  and  democracy  is  being  sold 
short  these  days. 


IN    THE    MEANTIME,    IT    IS    WORTH    NOTING    THAT    ONLY    IN 

England,  where  T.  S.  Eliot  and  Christopher  Fry  are  in  the 
ascendant,  is  ultrarefined  drama  more  or  less  successfully 
produced.  This  was  apparent  when  Fry's  comedy  "Venus 
Observed"  was  brought  to  Broadway.  It  is  a  brilliantly 
executed  fantasia  about  a  noble  Englishman's  encounters 
with  his  cast-off  mistresses,  and  about  his  competition  with 
his  grown-up  son  for  the  affections  of  an  American  girl. 
Fry's  gift  of  language  is  remarkable,  and  Rex  Harrison 
managed  to  shape  a  captivating  character  out  of  the  role  of 
Fry's  amorous  duke.  Symbol  hunters  (and  their  name 
is  legion  today  in  academic  circles)  will  no  doubt  find 
"Venus  Observed"  rewarding.  With  the  best  will  in  the 
world,  however,  we  must  ask  ourselves  whether  the  Em- 
peror is  wearing  any  clothes  at  all.  Most  discerning  play- 
goers will  wonder  whether  the  game  of  verbal  acrobatics  at 
which  Fry  is  so  adept  is  worth  the  candlepower  of  the 
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spotlights.  "Venus  Observed"  is  dazzling  rather  than 
illuminating;  and  if  it  is  often  entertaining,  it  is  also 
often  strenuously  and  aridly  arch.  One  thing  is  certain: 
the  American  theater  cannot  follow  currently  fashionable 
British  playwriting,  the  coteries  of  which  this  is  a  product, 
and  the  coteries  that  play  the  same  gambit  of  recherche 
refinement  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

At  most  it  can  be  said  that  there  is  always  a  place 
here  for  intelligent  drawing  room  comedy  such  as  S.  M. 
Behrman  compounded  in  "Jane"  out  of  a  short  story  by 
Somerset  Maugham,  and  for  the  engaging  Theater  Guild 
production  which  is  enlivened  by  the  well  oiled  perform- 
ances of  Edna  Best,  Basil  Rathbone,  and  others.  It  is  note- 
worthy, however,  that  Behrman's  play  graduates  from 
small  talk  and  mere  comedy  of  manners  based  on  a  dowdy 
middle-aged  woman's  marriage  to  a  youth  who  makes 
her  the  belle  of  Mayfair  society.  Without  sacrificing 
verve  and  wit,  Behrman  has  connected  this  Maugham 
trifle  with  larger  values.  Thus,  the  marriage  founders 
when  the  heroine  Jane  rocks  Mayfair  with  her  appalling 
candor,  asks  who  shall  walk  up  the  magnificent  stairways 
her  young  husband  will  design  for  the  social  set,  and  finds 
him  "too  old"  for  her  when  he  betrays  an  extreme  in- 
difference to  a  prisoner  in  a  Nazi  concentration  camp. 
There  is  a  considerable  point  in  this 
brittle  play  when  it  reminds  us  that 
youth  is  a  matter  of  heart  and  ideals 
rather  than  years.  Unlike  Fry,  Behr- 
man, in  fact,  never  quite  loses  sight 
of  the  world  outside  the  precincts  of 
elegant  living.  "Jane"  is  limited  by  the 
society  upon  which  Behrman  lavishes 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  attention, 
and  by  his  disinclination  to  get  out  of 
the  drawing  room  for  which  he  offered 
a  defense  in  The  New  Yorf(  Times  of 
March  30.  One  longs  for  ventilation  from  the  outside  in 
"Jane."  But  in  all  conscience  we  cannot  accuse  its  author 
of  a  wanton  mind  and  a  sterile  heart. 

/~\LSO    IT  MAY   BE   NOTED   OUR   PLAYWRIGHTS    ARE   QUITE  AT 

ease  on  the  playground,  as  Mary  Chase  has  shown  with 
her  fresh  and  pleasant  play  for  children,  "Mrs.  McThing," 
which  probably  will  be  produced  in  every  school  after  con- 
cluding the  ANTA-sponsored  Broadway  run  graced  by 
some  of  the  best  acting  Helen  Hayes  has  delivered  in  her 
career.  That  adults  would  find  the  play  equally  entertain- 
ing was  a  foregone  conclusion  when  Mary  Chase  decided 
to  apply  her  antic  disposition,  already  apparent  in  "Har- 
vey," to  a  parental  problem.  A  mother  who  has  been 
harassed  by  her  little  son's  natural  misbehavior  acquires  a 
model  son  when  a  witch  substitutes  an  animated  stick  for 
the  boy.  The  substitute  article  proves  to  be  such  an  in- 
tolerable prig  that  the  mother  is  immensely  relieved  when 
she  recovers  her  real  son,  who  has  been  having  a  wonder- 
ful time  in  a  dive  in  the  company  of  comic  strip  gangsters. 
We  haven't  had  a  play  of  this  kind  since  "Peter  Pan"  and 
"The  Blue  Bird";  it  ameliorates  a  well  known  shortage  in 
the  field  of  children's  theater.  Still,  "Mrs.  McThing"  is 
an  uneven  play  when  measured  by  critical  standards,  since 
Mrs.  Chase  has  failed  to  make  a  sufficient  distinction  be- 
tween a  fantasy  and  a  comic  strip  cartoon. 

We  often  forget  that  it  is  just  as  difficult  to  write  fantasy 
as  it  is  to  create  any  other  kind  of  drama.    In  Capote's 


"The  Grass  Harp,"  for  example,  none  of  the  writing 
was  as  satisfactory  as  Cecil  Beaton's  beautiful  settings  and 
Virgil  Thomson's  exquisite  incidental  score.  Even  in 
"Three  Wishes  for  Jamie,"  the  best  if  only  half  satisfactory 
musical  comedy  of  the  season,  the  authors  of  the  "book," 
based  on  the  Christopher  Award  novel  by  Charles  O'Neal, 
failed  to  make  the  most  of  the  Celtic  imagination;  and 
their  lumbering  dramaturgy  apparently  also  routinized 
portions  of  the  musical  score  by  Ralph  Blane.  Only  the 
veteran  Bert  Wheeler's  comic  performance  as  an  Irish 
matchmaker  captured  the  fey  qualities  intrinsic  to  the 
story.  The  second  part  of  this  musical  is  fortunately  quite 
effective;  but  primarily  as  sentiment,  not  as  fancy.  Finesse 
is  a  quality  hard  to  come  by — especially  in  an  activist 
society  like  our  own,  where  even  religious  bodies  produce 
many  more  pragmatists  than  mystics  and  poets. 


T, 


HAT  EVEN  EUGENE  O'NEILL,  INDISPUTABLY  OUR  GREATEST 
playwright,  lacked  any  notable  talent  for  finesse,  was 
made  apparent  by  revivals  of  "Anna  Christie"  at  the  City 
Center  and  of  "Desire  under  the  Elms"  at  the  ANTA 
playhouse.  Both  revivals  were  long  overdue,  and  the  lat- 
ter proved  especially  memorable.  They  reminded  us  that 
power  is  what  the  American  drama  lives  by,  and  once 
more  O'Neill  made  most  of  our  playwrights  seem  dabblers. 
Unfortunately,  neither^  play  had  a  long  run  on  Broadway. 
Like  most  modern  masters,  O'Neill  wrote  for  a  theater  in 
the  1920's  that  was  free  from  the  necessity  of  achieving 
"smash-hit"  proportions  in  order  to  survive.  At  this  writ- 
ing, another  ANTA  revival,  Clifford  Odets'  "Golden 
Boy,"  written  in  1937,  is  more  successful.  This  study  of 
a  youth  who  is  drawn  from  music  to  prize  fighting  in  an 
insecure  and  materialistic  milieu  proves  to  be  a  sturdy 
drama  that  reveals  real  tensions  now  as  before.  This  play, 
too,  points  in  a  direction  in  which  our  drama  made  a  con- 
tribution to  the  expression  of  native  strength — social 
realism.  It  is  a  direction  not  greatly  in  vogue,  now  that 
critical  liberalism  is  on  the  defensive;  and  defensiveness 
has  never  been  an  attitude  productive  of  exciting  theater. 
This  season  only  two  plays  have  displayed  some  of  the 
animating  force  of  social  idealism;  one  is  the  journalist 
George  Tabori's  "Flight  into  Egypt,"  the  other  is  Sig 
Miller's  "One  Bright  Day."  The  former  describes  the 
anguish  of  a  family  fleeing  from  Vienna  to  the  United 
States  but  stalemated  in  Cairo  by  rapacious  Egyptian  of- 
ficials and  the  husband's  paralysis;  the  latter,  reminiscent 
of  Ibsen's  "An  Enemy  of  the  People,"  presents  a  business- 
man's struggle  with  his  conscience  and  his  colleagues 
when  he  discovers  that  the  drug  he  has  been  selling  is  in- 
jurious. Both  plays  were  excellently  staged,  and  each  had 
powerful  acting — by  Paul  Lukas  and  Gusti  Huber  and  by 
Howard  Lindsay  respectively.  Unfortunately,  "Flight  into 
Egypt"  never  coalesced  its  griefs  into  a  meaningful  experi- 
ence; it  lacked  a  cohesive  passion,  without  which  there 
can  be  no  dramatic  idea  capable  of  completely  sustaining 
a  play.  And  "One  Bright  Day"  flared  up  into  strong 
drama  only  in  its  second  act.  in  which  the  issue  of  social 
morality  was  drawn.  The  exposition  in  the  first  .ict  \\.is 
good  but  less  than  overwhelming,  and  the  resolution  in 
the  third  act  failed  to  rise  above  elementary  uprightness 
when  the  businessman  withdraws  his  product  from  the 
market.  Still,  it  was  heartening  to  have  Lindsay  and 
Grouse  produce  "One  Bright  Day."  It  was  .1  responsible 
play  in  a  generally  irresponsible  season. 
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KATHRYN  CLOSE 


THE  WORD  "PREVENTION"  IN  THE  CHILD 
guidance  field  usually  means  spot- 
ting and  treating  disturbed  children  so 
that  they  will  not  grow  up  to  be  dis- 
turbed adults.  But  in  Jerusalem,  Israel, 
a  unique  experiment  is  being  carried 
out  to  discover  ways  of  preventing  chil- 
dren from  becoming  seriously  disturbed 
in  the  first  place.  There  the  Lasker 
Mental  Hygiene  and  Child  Guidance 
Center,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Ger- 
ald Caplan,  has  been  working  through 
the  well-baby  clinics  in  efforts  to  make 
mental  hygiene  an  integral  part  of  the 
public  health  program.  Proceeding  on 
the  theory  that  the  "pathogenic  factors" 
or  the  conditions  which  tend  to  create  a 
pathological  state,  can  be  recognized 
and  nipped  in  the  bud,  the  Center  is 
focusing  its  attention  on  mothers  who  in 
their  clinic  visits  show  evidence  of  dis- 
turbed relationships  with  their  children. 
Its  experience  with  about  200  such 
mothers  has  shown  that  through  fifteen 
or  twenty  interviews  with  a  psychiatric 
social  worker,  dangerous  parental  atti- 
tudes can  often  be  set  aright. 

"It  is  easier  to  break  a  mother's  habit 
of  using  her  child  to  satisfy  her  own 
neurotic  needs  when  it  is  just  begin- 
ning to  form  than  after  it  has  become  a 
set  pattern,"  said  Dr.  Caplan  to  a  Survey 
editor  in  New  York  recently.  In  his 
three  weeks  in  this  country  on  his  way 
back  to  Israel  from  the  World  Congress 
on  Mental  Health  in  Mexico  City  he  had 
been  besieged  by  so  many  requests  for 
information  that  he  made  more  than 
twenty-five  speeches  on  the  subject. 

"We  realize,"  Dr.  Caplan  explained, 
"that  because  a  disturbance  in  mother- 
child  relationship  is  but  one  of  many 
possible  reasons  for  unhealthy  develop- 
ment, we  will  have  difficulty  in  evaluat- 
ing what  we  have  done.  But  we  have 
singled  this  out  for  our  experiments  be- 
cause we  believe  it  is  amenable  to  adjust- 
ment. And  we  have  a  plan  of  periodic 


follow-up  interviews  to  help  us  judge 
how  effective  we  have  been.  An  addi- 
tional point  is  to  develop  techniques  for 
helping  psychologically  untrained  public 
health  workers  identify  potential  trouble 
as  early  as  possible  and  to  take  steps  im- 
mediately to  divert  it." 

Dr.  Caplan  hopes  that  in  ten  years  the 
Center  will  have  accumulated  enough 
significant  data  to  know  what  the  in- 
cidence of  disturbed  mother-child  rela- 
tionships is  in  the  general  population  of 
Israel  and  to  make  fairly  accurate  pre- 
dictions on  the  kinds  of  women  that  can 
be  treated  successfully.  Already,  he  said, 
the  Center  has  learned  something  about 
the  factors  behind  the  "pathogenic  fac- 
tor"— that  is,  what  specific  circumstances 
are  likely  to  lead  to  the  mother's  react- 
ing to  her  child  in  an  unhealthy  way. 
Since  many  of  these  occur  in  the  prenatal 
period,  the  Center  hopes  to  help  doctors 
and  nurses  become  aware  and  cope  with 
the  danger  signs  even  before  the  birth 
of  the  child.  These  specific  circum- 
stances— such  as  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
at  abortion — have  more  bearing  on  the 
development  of  disturbance  between 
mother  and  child,  experience  has  shown, 
than  a  marked  degree  of  instability  in 
the  mother's  personality.  In  fact,  one 
of  the  Center's  most  surprising  dis- 
coveries has  been  that  there  is  no  abso- 
lute correlation  between  neurotic  mothers 
and  neurotic  children. 


IN     OUR    TREATMENT    WE    CONCENTRATE 

entirely  upon  the  mother-child  relation- 
ship," Dr.  Caplan  explained.  "We  do 
not  treat  the  mother's  neurosis,  for  that 
is  a  long,  involved  process  that  no  com- 
munity could  afford  as  part  of  a  preven- 
tive program." 

He  explained  that  it  is  perfectly  pos- 
sible for  a  mother  to  be  neurotic  and 
not  involve  her  child  in  her  neurotic  solu- 
tion of  her  inner  conflicts.  But  if  she 


does,  helping  to  untangle  her  attitude 
toward  her  child  from  the  emotional 
conflicts  she  had  long  before  the  child 
was  born,  usually  takes  only  short  term 
treatment,  and  thus  remains  within  the 
realm  of  possibilities  for  a  community 
program. 


T, 


HE  LASKER  CENTER  WAS  ESTABLISHED 
more  than  two  years  ago  by  the  medical 
arm  of  Hadassah,  the  Woman's  Zionist 
Organization  of  America,  with  funds 
from  the  Albert  and  Mary  Lasker  Foun 
dation,  New  York.  It  has  from  the  be- 
ginning sought  ways  of  heading  off  the 
development  of  emotional  disturbances. 
Among  its  early  projects  was  work  with 
kindergarten  teachers  to  help  them 
recognize  incipient  disturbances  in  chil- 
dren and  to  handle  each  child  according 
to  his  individual  needs.  Another  sought 
to  prepare  the  ground  for  good  mother- 
child  relationships  through  individual 
and  group  therapy  with  pregnant  wo- 
men. From  its  inception  the  Center  has 
also  provided  consultative  and  treatment 
service,  on  a  refund  basis,  to  Youth 
Aliyah  (Immigrant  Children's  Organiza- 
tion) in  connection  with  the  personality 
difficulties  which  arise  in  adolescents  who 
have  had  concentration  camp  experience 
and  other  horrible  tragedies  in  their  back- 
grounds. About  4  percent  of  the  young 
immigrants  in  Youth  Aliyah's  group  liv- 
ing program  have  exhibited  symptoms  of 
severe  emotional  disturbances. 

Though  the  work  with  Youth  Aliyah 
continues,  the  Lasker  Center  has  given 
up  both  the  kindergarten  and  prenatal 
projects  in  order  to  concentrate  on  its 
research  efforts  in  the  well-baby  clinics. 
Three  clinics  are  involved  covering  a 
total  neighborhood  of  3,000  families. 

The  project,  according  to  Dr.  Caplan, 
has  gone  through  four  stages.  In  the 
first  stage,  the  staff  of  the  well-baby 
clinics  was  invited  to  send  mothers  of 
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children  with  obvious  but  mild  emotional 
disturbances  to  the  Center.  In  the  second 
stage,  the  clinic  staff  was  asked  to  refer 
the  mothers  of  children  with  even  milder 
disturbances  but  whose  handling  of  the 
children  in  the  clinic  gave  evidence  of 
unhealthy  relationships.  In  the  third 
stage,  the  clinic  staff  invited  the  psy- 
chiatrically  trained  personnel  of  the  Cen- 
ter to  sit  in  on  the  well-baby  conferences 
as  spectators  and  "on  the  basis  of  their 
greater  sensitivity"  to  single  out  mothers 
whose  disturbed  relationships  to  their 
children  were  even  less  obvious  but  still 
potentially  dangerous.  The  fourth  stage 
involved  the  establishment  of  a  control 
study  at  the  clinics  through  which  it  is 
hoped  to  distinguish  criteria  for  deter- 
mining the  quality  of  a  mother-child  re- 
lationship from  brief  observation  of  a 
mother's  handling  of  her  child  during 
her  routine  clinic  visit. 

One  of  the  practical  problems  that  the 
Center  had  to  solve  was  how  to  induce 
mothers  whose  children  show  no  overt 
symptoms  of  emotional  upset  to  seek 
treatment  that  will  redirect  a  relationship 
that  has  started  off  on  the  wrong  track. 
The  solution  was  found  in  the  practice 
of  having  Dr.  Caplan  himself  available 
at  the  clinics  for  consultation,  and  re- 
ferring the  selected  mothers  to  him  as 
"one  of  our  doctors"  for  individual  dis- 
cussions of  the  problems  bothering  them 
about  their  children.  The  mothers  re- 
spond, Dr.  Caplan  observed,  because  "all 
mothers  of  small  children  have  some- 
thing they  want  to  take  up  with  the 
doctor." 

In  the  course  of  a  half-hour  interview, 
Dr.  Caplan  gives  each  mother  so  referred 
an  opportunity  to  express  whatever  guilt 
feelings  she  may  have  about  her  child. 
This  helps  him  decide  whether  or  not 
she  needs  or  could  profit  by  a  short  series 
of  interviews  with  a  psychiatric  social 
worker.  If  he  thinks  she  can,  he  warns 
her  of  the  future  difficulties  her  child 
may  have  in  school  and  in  other  aspects 
of  life  unless  her  feelings  and  attitudes 
change  and  of  the  comparative  ease  with 
which  skilled  treatment  can  redirect 
them  before  they  have  had  a  chance  to 
jell.  If  he  thinks  she  is  not  likely  to  re- 
spond to  treatment  or  does  not  need  it,  he 
merely  gives  her  advice  in  how  to  handle 
her  child  and  a  few  words  of  encourage- 
ment. 

The  majority  of  mothers  selected  for 
treatment  accept  the  doctor's  offer  of  an 
appointment  with  the  psychiatric  social 
worker,  referred  to  only  as  an  "expert  in 
child  care."  Because  people  who  have 
not  come  for  treatment  on  their  own 


initiative  scare  easily  at  the  very  word 
"psychiatry,"  the  social  worker  meets 
the  mother  in  the  familiar  atmosphere  of 
the  well-baby  clinic  for  the  first  few  in- 
terviews and  sedulously  avoids  the  use 
of  psychiatric  terms.  After  the  mother 
gets  to  know  the  social  worker  as  a  per- 
son before  whom  she  can  air  her  guilts 
and  fantasies  without  fear  of  criticism, 
the  interviews  are  held  in  the  Lasker 
Center. 

The  therapy  follows  similar  methods 
to  those  carried  out  in  psychoanalytically 
oriented  child  guidance  clinics,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Caplan,  though  efforts  are  be- 
ing made  to  modify  techniques  with  the 
view  of  developing  shortened  procedures. 


While  Dr.  Caplan  is  a  great  admirer 
of  the  methods  of  working  with  mothers 
and  children  developed  in  such  clinics  as 
the  Judge  Baker  Child  Guidance  Center 
in  Boston,  and  in  the  Tavistock  Clinic 
in  London,  he  believes  his  experiments 
at  the  Lasker  Center  come  closer  to  real 
prophylaxis  than  any  currently  being  un- 
dertaken anywhere.  All  the  children  at 
the  well-baby  clinics  are  under  three,  he 
pointed  out,  so  that  even  those  living 
under  the  most  unfavorable  circum- 
stances have  hardly  had  time  enough  to 
develop  severe  personality  disturbances. 

"One  of  our  main  purposes,"  he  said, 
"is  to  develop  material  that  can  be  used 
by  psychologically  untrained  workers  in 


Hazel  Grecmi-ald,  Jerusalem 
Dr.  Caplan  with  a  visitor  to  the  well-baby  clinic 


Some  cases,  particularly  those  in  which 
the  child  has  been  caught  in  the  web 
of  his  parents'  marital  discord,  involve 
joint  interviews  with  mother  and  father. 
In  these  the  mere  release  of  tensions 
often  produces  changed  attitudes.  Others 
bring  the  child  into  treatment  more  di- 
rectly through  group  activity.  The  ma- 
jority, however,  involve  casework  treat- 
ment of  the  mother  alone,  with  the  view 
not  of  resolving  all  her  emotional  con- 
flicts, but  of  freeing  her  from  the  neces- 
sity of  entangling  her  child  in  them. 

Actually,  the  child  in  all  instances  is 
the  patient,  for  his  well-being  is  the  sole 
goal  of  treatment.  But  the  project's  com- 
munity purpose  is  always  kept  in  view — 
to  devise  techniques  whereby  mental 
health  can  be  spread  as  widely  as  pos- 
sible with  the  minimum  number  ot  pro 
fessional  psychotherapists.  Caseworkers 
try  to  avoid  upsetting  the  mother's  own 
way  of  dealing  with  her  inner  conflicts 
to  a  point  where  she  might  demand  com- 
plete therapy  for  herself. 


all  kinds  of  public  programs  to  recognize 
and  deal  with  danger  signals." 

The  Lasker  Center,  however,  has  not 
felt  it  necessary  to  wait  until  all  its  find- 
ings are  in  to  educate  public  health  per- 
sonnel to  ways  of  alleviating  some  of  the 
tensions  that  frequently  accompany 
motherhood.  Its  personnel  discuss  each 
case,  formally  and  informally  but  with- 
out revealing  confidential  disclosures, 
with  the  doctors,  nurses,  and  social 
workers  who  have  seen  the  mother  at 
the  clinic.  The  clinic  personnel  is  also 
consulted  when  new  ideas  for  conduct 
ing  the  project  are  under  discussion. 
As  a  result,  a  real  sense  ot  team  work 
has  developed  between  the  Center  and 
clinic  staffs.  Both  have  benefited,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Caplan — the  public  health 
workers  in  a  softening  of  rigidity  .nul 
t  h  e  clinic's  psychiatrically  trained 
workers  in  a  better  understanding  <>t  the 
"range  of  normality"  in  parents'  ami 
children's  behavior. 

Dr.  Caplan  is  quick  to  admit  that  a 
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faulty  mother-child  relationship  i*  not 
the  only  factor  which  can  lead  to  emo- 
tional disturbance  in  a  child.  He  be- 
lieves that  the  father  also  plays  an  im- 
portant role  in  child  development,  and 
looks  forward  to  the  time  when  the 
Lasker  Center  may  contribute  to  the 
much  needed  research  on  the  importance 
of  disturbed  father-child  relationships  in 
developing  emotional  instability. 

A  young  father  himself,  still  in  his 
thirties,  Dr.  Caplan  shows  in  even  the 
briefest  conversation  an  unbounded  en- 
thusiam  for  his  work  and  a  deep  con- 
cern for  the  well-being  of  children.  He 
began  his  professional  career  in  his 
native  England  as  an  adult  psychiatrist, 
doing  special  research  on  shock  therapy 
and  epilepsy,  but  was  drawn  to  work 


with  children  after  studying  under  Drs. 
Kate  Friedlander  and  Anna  Freud  at 
London's  Institute  for  Psychoanalysis 
and  working  at  the  Tavistock  Clinic 
with  Dr.  John  Bowlby  (see  "Starved 
for  Affection,"  by  John  Bowlby,  The 
Survey,  April,  1952).  He  first  went  to 
Israel  in  1948  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Israeli  government,  to  organize  the  De- 
partment of  Mental  Hygiene. 

Mental  hygiene  workers  and  others 
interested  in  the  prevention  of  mental 
illness  in  the  United  States  may  soon 
have  an  opportunity  to  learn  something 
at  first  hand  of  Dr.  Caplan's  theories  of 
what  he  calls  "prophylactic  child  guid- 
ance," for  he  is  returning  to  this  coun- 
try next  September  on  a  two-year  leave 
of  absence,  to  be  spent  in  Boston. 


Toward  a  Clear  Immigration  Policy 


Two  "OMNIBUS"  PROPOSALS,  CURRENT- 
ly  pending  in  Congress,  represent 
attempts  to  bring  some  order  into  the 
current  hodge-podge  of  laws  and  regu- 
lations concerning  immigration  and 
naturalization.  Though  both  would 
make  our  immigration  policy  more  clear- 
ly discernible  to  ourselves,  and  to  those 
who  would  join  us  here,  by  untying 
some  of  the  knots  in  the  entanglements 
of  red  tape  that  have  accumulated 
around  our  gates  since  1924,  they  differ 
in  the  degree  and  form  in  which  they 
would  shape  that  policy  itself. 

The  companion  measures  known  as 
the  McCarran-Walter  Bill,  which  have 
been  reported  out  favorably  by  the 
House  and  Senate  Judiciary  Committees, 
would  stick  to  the  closed  door  policy 
first  set,  back  in  1924,  when  the  quota 
system  and  its  proportioning  according 
to  the  prevalence  of  the  various  ethnic 
origins  of  our  population  in  1920  were 
adopted.  The  proposal,  however,  makes 
a  break  with  the  prejudices  of  the  past 
by  eliminating  the  racial  restrictions  on 
naturalization,  thus  bringing  citizenship 
onto  the  horizon  for  the  many  thousands 
of  Japanese  long  resident  in  this  country 
and  thus  far  cut  off  from  the  possibility 
of  becoming  Americans.  It  also  provides 
a  gesture  of  hospitality  to  persons  of 
oriental  background  by  allowing  them 
to  be  included  within  the  quota  for- 
mula— a  provision  that  has  so  far  ap- 
plied only  to  the  Chinese,  Filipinos  and 
Indians.  Except  for  Japan  which  would 
have  a  quota  of  185,  and  China  with 
105,  the  quotas  for  each  of  the  Asiatic 
countries  would  be  100.  While  extending 


this  hand  of  hospitality  to  the  Eastern 
races,  the  bill  slaps  them  with  another 
by  requiring  that  immigrants  of  oriental 
ancestry  be  charged  to  the  quotas  of 
places  of  "ethnic  origin"  rather  than 
country  of  birth  as  are  all  other  immi- 
grants. The  bill  incorporates  a  new  quota 
formula  for  all  countries — one  sixth  of 
one  percent  of  the  nationality  origins  of 
our  population — but  still  bases  it  on  the 
1920  census. 

The  Humphrey-Lehman  Bill  in  the 
Senate  would  reshape  the  policy  of  the 
past  quarter  century  by  opening  the 
gates  somewhat  wider  and  doing  away 
with  provisions  which  tend  to  discrim- 
inate in  favor  of  those  who  do  not  want 
to  emigrate  to  this  country  as  against 
those  who  do.  It  would  accomplish  these 
ends  by  basing  the  new  quota  formulas 
on  our  1950  rather  than  our  1920  census 
and  allowing  'unused  quotas  (such  as 
that  of  Great  Britain,  which  has  the 
largest  quota  but  sends  few  immigrants 
to  this  country)  to  be  assigned  to  coun- 
tries where  quotas  are  filled  and  waiting 
lists  long.  It  would  prohibit  the  charging 
to  future  quotas  of  persons  who  have 
come  into  this  country  under  the  Dis- 
placed Persons  Act  of  1948 — a  current 
requirement  that  will  cut  off  normal 
immigration  from  many  countries  for 
many  years  to  come.  This  bill  would  also 
make  a  cleaner  sweep  of  the  racial  dis- 
criminations in  the  immigration  and  nat- 
uralization laws  by  ignoring  race  as  a 
factor  of  consideration  in  either  instance. 

Both  the  McCarran-Walter  and  the 
Humphrey-Lehman  proposals  would 
change  the  present  law  to  make  it  possi- 


ble for  Asiatic  relatives  of  American 
citizens  to  have  the  same  non-quota  or 
preference  status  as  do  American  citi- 
zens' relatives  from  other  countries. 

Both  proposals  also  would  clear  away 
some  of  the  obvious  injustices  or  un- 
workable provisions  of  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act,  while  reaffirming  the  Con- 
gress's intention  of  keeping  potential 
"subversives"  away  from  these  shores. 
They  would  allow  entrance  to  one-time 
totalitarians  whose  actions  over  the  past 
five  years  have  shown  that  they  have 
mended  their  ways.  While  the  same 
provision  holds  true  in  regard  to 
naturalization  under  the  Humphrey- 
Lehman  Bill,  the  McCarran-Walter  Bill 
requires  ten  years  of  reform  on  the  part 
of  the  would-be  citizen.  The  Humphrey- 
Lehman  Bill  goes  further  in  providing 
excluded  aliens  with  the  right  to  take 
an  appeal  from  the  Attorney-General  to 
a  three-man  Board  of  Immigration  Ap- 
peals. 

The  McCarran-Walter  proposal,  on 
the  other  hand,  contains  some  provisions 
that  would  tighten  rather  than  loosen 
restriction  on  immigration.  Its  most 
startling  provision,  perhaps,  is  the  one 
empowering  the  President  to  suspend 
all  entry  of  aliens  "at  any  time,"  a  privi- 
lege he  now  holds  only  in  time  of  war. 
Another  provision  would  prohibit  charg- 
ing back  immigrants  from  countries 
with  colonial  status  to  the  quotas  of  their 
mother  countries.  This  would  particu- 
larly affect  immigration  from  the  West 
Indies,  which  would  drop  from  about 
1,000  a  year  to  100. 

Other  backward  steps  in  the  McCar- 
ran-Walter Bill  are:  the  dropping  of  cur- 
rent exception  of  "persecutees"  from  the 
requirement  to  exclude  illiterates;  re- 
moval of  the  statute  of  limitations  on  de- 
portations and  of  the  limit  on  time  in 
which  aliens  are  subject  to  deportation 
for  becoming  public  charges;  provision 
that  the  new  deportation  proceedings  be 
made  retroactive;  and  requirement  of 
compulsory  neighborhood  investigations 
of  applicants  for  naturalization.  Some 
of  the  provisions,  however,  are  not  in 
the  House  version,  the  Walter  Bill,  and 
might  be  eliminated  in  Conference. 

While  both  proposals  would  provide 
for  some  selectivity  in  immigration,  giv- 
ing first  preference  to  persons  with  the 
kinds  of  skills  needed  in  this  country, 
the  Humphrey-Lehman  Bill  recognizes 
this  country's  moral  obligation  to  the 
harassed  by  reserving  25  percent  of  the 
regular  quotas  for  persons  not  entitled 
to  occupational  or  relative  preference 
and  by  alloting  25  percent  of  the  pooled 
left-over  quotas  to  "persecutees"  and  25 
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percent  to  "hardship"  cases. 

Because  the  politically  wise  hold  out 
little  chance  for  passage  of  the  Humph- 
rey-Lehman Bill,  still  in  committee, 
some  of  the  agencies  and  persons  whose 
work  has  made  them  keenly  aware  of 
the  need  for  improvement  in  our  immi- 
gration laws  believe  that  the  McCarran- 
Walter  Bill  is  "better  than  nothing." 
Their  hope  is  that  before  passage  it  can 
be  amended  to  eliminate  some  of  its 
more  distasteful  provisions,  and  to  pro- 
vide some  of  the  more  liberal  features 
of  the  Humphrey-Lehman  Bill. 

Fearful  that  too  much  insistence  on 
the  Humphrey-Lehman  Bill  will  mean 
that  both  bills  will  die  in  Congress, 
leaving  the  immigration  and  naturaliza- 
tion laws  in  their  present  chaotic  state, 
they  maintain  that  even  a  few  steps  for- 
ward now  may  lead  to  the  evolution  of 
a  sound  and  humane  immigration  policy. 

On  the  other  hand,  others  do  not 
want  the  McCarran-Walter  Bill  at  all. 
They  see  hope  for  good  immigration 
legislation  from  the  next  Congress  if  in- 
complete steps  taken  now  do  not  give 
the  impression  that  the  goal  has  been 
achieved. 

In  the  midst  of  this  controversy  a  pro- 
posal made  by  President  Truman  has 
provided  a  way  of  opening  our  doors 
quickly  to  more  of  the  world's  homeless 
without  awaiting  agreement  on  a  perma- 
nent immigration  policy.  Already  intro- 
duced into  the  House  in  the  form  of  a 
bill  By  Emanuel  Celler,  the  proposal 
would  admit  300,000  European  refugees 
during  the  next  three  years,  outside  cur- 
rent quotas,  through  similar  arrange- 
ments as  those  provided  in  the  expired 
Displaced  Persons  Act. 

With  the  twofold  purpose  of  provid- 
ing a  haven  for  some  of  the  thousands  of 
refugees  from  behind  the  iron  curtain, 
and  a  channel  for  draining  off  some  of 
Europe's  excess  population,  the  bill 
would  allow  for  annual  entry  during 
the  period  to:  7,000  religious  and  politi- 
cal refugees  from  communism;  7,500 
Greeks;  7,500  Dutch;  39,000  Italians 
from  Italy  and  Trieste;  and  39,000  Ger- 
mans or  persons  of  German  ethnic 
origin. 

Nurses  Plan 

For  Reorganization 

PLANS  FOR  A  NEW  ORGANIZATIONAL 
structure  for  this  country's  nursing 
profession  were  announced  last  month 
by  the  Joint  Coordinating  Committee  on 
Structure  of  the  Six  National  Nursing 
Organizations.  The  need  to  facilitate 


closer  cooperation  among  the  various 
nursing  fields  has  been  increasingly  ap- 
parent for  twenty-five  years,  and  became 
acute  in  World  War  II,  when  the  nurse 
shortage  made  necessary  the  more  ef- 
ficient use  of  available  personnel.  Recent 
studies,  notably  that  completed  in  May 
1951  by  the  Health  Resources  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mo- 
bilization, indicate  an  increasing  need 
for  nursing  service  both  by  civilians  and 
by  the  armed  forces.  By  1954,  the  find- 
ings of  this  study  show  the  present  total 
of  322,500  professional  registered  nurses 
actively  engaged  in  nursing  should  be 
increased  to  at  least  404,500. 

Under  the  new  structural  plans  for 
the  profession,  by  the  autumn  of  1952 
the  present  six  national  organizations 
will  be  replaced  by  two,  the  American 
Nurses'  Association  and  the  National 
League  for  Nursing. 

The  former  will  continue  to  be  an 
all-professional  body,  its  over-all  purpose 
to  promote  the  "professional,  general, 
and  economic  welfare  of  professional 
nurses."  To  this  end,  it  will  define  the 
functions  of  nurses  and  promote  stand- 
ards of  practice;  define  the  qualifica- 
tions for  the  various  nursing  specialties; 
speak  for  nurses  in  regard  to  proposed 
legislative  programs;  provide  profession- 
al counseling  on  vocational  and  educa- 
tional opportunities;  represent  nurses 
with  allied  professional  and  govern- 
mental groups  and  with  the  public. 

The  new  organization,  the  National 
League  for  Nursing,  will  replace  four 
existing  bodies  and  carry  forward  the 
essentials  of  their  programs:  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Industrial  Nurses, 
the  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of 
Nursing,  the  National  League  of  Nurs- 
ing Education,  and  the  National  Organ- 
ization for  Public  Health  Nursing.  It 
will  include  in  its  membership  nurses 
(professional  and  practical)  in  all  occu- 
pational fields  and  positions,  educators, 
administrators,  board  members,  allied 
professional  workers,  and  consumers  of 
nursing  service.  The  NLN  thus  will  be 
a  community-centered  agency  through 
which  numerous  points  of  view  will  be 
pooled  "to  bring  about  coordinated 
action  in  nursing,  for  the  common  good." 

Those  whose  intensive  work  has 
shaped  the  plans  for  this  re-alignment 
of  national  nursing  organizations  believe 
that  the  new  structure  will  make  pos- 
sible a  closer  coordination  of  effort,  at 
the  same  time  preserving  "the  diversity 
which  stimulates  the  growth  of  various 
phases  of  nursing."  It  also  will  make  it 
possible  for  members  of  other  profes- 
sional groups  and  for  interested  civic 


leaders  to  work  with  the  nursing  pro- 
fession toward  the  common  goal  of  bet- 
ter service  for  all  Americans  who  need 
nursing  care. 


Shock  Absorbers  for 
Mobile  Americans 

A  GRAPHIC  REALIZATION  OF  WHAT  IT 
means  to  be  a  person  "in  flight" 
whose  movements  are  arrested  by 
"crisis,"  was  afforded  more  than  a  dozen 
executive  secretaries,  volunteers,  and 
board  members  of  the  National  Travelers 
Aid  Association  on  their  way  to  their 
biennial  convention  in  San  Francisco  at 
the  end  of  March.  Their  train,  blizzard- 
stalled  in  High  Sierra  drifts,  held  the 
group  snowbound  for  twenty-four  hours, 
all  except  the  president,  Mrs.  George 
Hamlin  Shaw  of  New  York  City — re- 
elected  at  the  end  of  the  convention — 
who  got  to  San  Francisco  by  auto  and 
airliner  in  time  to  open  the  meeting 
March  20. 

This  solemn  prologue  was  in  keeping 
with  the  ensuing  discussions  of  some  200 
conferees  which,  under  the  guidance  of 
Conrad  Van  Hyning,  general  director, 
were  geared  to  the  grim  realities  of  to- 
day's world.  The  spotlight  of  attention 
focused  on  the  national  emergency  serv- 
ices— the  reactivated  USO,  which  by  the 
end  of  1951  was  aiding  some  322,000  in 
the  armed  forces;  and  the  one-year-old 
United  Community  Defense  Services,  a 
federation  of  15  organizations,  each  with 
a  special  skill  for  meeting  the  human 
needs  of  our  military  and  civilian  popu- 
lations in  defense  impact  areas. 

"Defense  mobilization,"  said  John  B. 
Moore,  executive  director  of  the  UCDS, 
"cannot  be  achieved  successfully  without 
attention  to  human  relations  problems 
such  as  morale-satisfying  living  condi- 
tions, enough  hospitals,  efficient  youth- 
serving  programs." 

Noteworthy  at  this  convention,  mark- 
ing the  thirty-fifth  anniversary  of 
NTAA's  founding,  was  the  high  propor- 
tion of  lay  participation.  Well  over  a 
third  of  the  delegates  and  visitors  from 
108  TA  societies  in  32  states  were  board 
members  and  volunteers.  Designating  the 
latter  as  a  Travelers  Aid  Society's  "high- 
way to  community  understanding," 
Katherine  S.  Moore,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Akron  organization,  listed  the 
many  services  which  lay  workers  can 
perform  for  the  traveler.  But  there  were 
reminders,  such  as  that  of  Elizabeth  C. 
Johnston,  the  Wilmington  TA  director, 
that  the  volunteer  must  know  when  a 
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query  indicates  a  need  for  service  be- 
yond her  skill.  In  acquiring  the  skill 
of  the  professional,  added  Kenneth  D. 
Johnson,  dean  of  the  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work,  "there  are  no  short-cuts; 
a  professional  knows  his  job,  and  his  col- 
leagues know  he  knows  it." 

At  the  session  on  migrants,  Marian  B. 
Smalley  reported  that  51  percent  of  the 
Travelers  Aid  clients  moving  through 
Oklahoma  City,  where  she  heads  the  TA 
Society,  show  serious  personality  prob- 
lems. She  called  for  repeal  of  antiquated 


laws  against  aid  to  nonresidents,  and  for 
the  use  of  enough  imagination  on  the 
part  of  the  professional  worker  to  en- 
able her  to  see  "beyond  the  grease  of 
the  ornery  jalopy"  to  the  distress  of  the 
family  within.  Mrs.  Agnes  A.  Jackson 
of  Detroit  asked  for  workers  "with 
warmth  and  friendliness"  who  "accept 
the  fact  that  their  own  mores  are  not 
universal."  Many  times,  she  said,  "to- 
day's hill-billy  becomes  tomorrow's 
stable,  taxpaying  Detroiter,"  thus  en- 
forcing the  point  made  by  Miss  Smalley, 


that  the  migrant  is  a  person  "with  hope," 
moving  to  improve  his  position. 

The  idea  that  free  mobility  is  desir- 
able in  restless  America  was  brought  out 
again  and  again,  and  especially  in  a  letter 
from  President  Truman  read  at  the  open- 
ing meeting.  Said  he:  "Every  stage  in 
America's  progress  as  a  nation  has  been 
marked  by  people  on  the  move,  and  the 
philosophy  of  a  helping  hand  to  the  way- 
farer is  deeply  rooted  in  American  tra- 
dition." 
San  Francisco  ANNE  ROLLER  ISSLER 


PERSONALITIES  and  PROJECTS 


A  Protagonist 

/or  the  Aging 

OUTSTANDING  AMONG  THE  FIGURES  IN 
current  efforts  to  make  life  more 
livable  for  the  aged  is  DR.  THEODORE 
G.  KLUMPP,  physician  and  business- 
man who  for  nearly  ten  years  has  been 
carrying  an  urgent  message  to  the  Amer- 
ican public — something  must  be  done  to 
increase  the  chances  for  well-being  in 
old  age.  He  began  with  a  speech  before 
the  American  Public  Heath  Association 
back  in  1943,  when  he 
called  on  the  medical  pro- 
fession to  take  more  in- 
terest fn  the  physical  proc- 
esses and  problems  of 
aging,  then  an  almost 
virgin  field  of  research. 
This  catapulted  him  into 
an  endless  round  of  ac- 
tivities for  the  aged, 
which  have  made  increas- 
ing inroads  on  his  time 
as  president  of  Winthrop- 
Stearns,  Inc.,  New  York, 
and  practicing  physician 
in  his  suburban  home 
town.  Dr.  Theodore 

He  has  served  from  the 
start  on  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
New  York  State  Joint  Legislative  Com- 
mittee on  the  Problems  of  Aging,  a  pio- 
neer among  the  statewide  organizations; 
the  New  York  City  Mayor's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Aging;  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency's  Committee  on  Aging;  the  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Aging  of  the  Na- 
tional Social  Welfare  Assembly.  He  was 
one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  National 
Conference  on  Aging,  held  in  Washing- 
ton under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal  Se- 


curity Agency  in  the  summer  of  1950, 
and  more  recently  was  chairman  of  the 
three-day  Conference  on  Retirement,  at 
Arden  House,  Harriman,  New  York, 
sponsored  by  the  National  Committee  on 
the  Aging  and  the  McGregor  Fund. 

In  all  these  capacities  Dr.  Klumpp  has 
hammered  away  at  his  favorite  theory — 
the  only  way  to  stay  young  is  to  stay 
active.  He  derives  this  from  his  observa- 
tion as  a  physician  that  unlike  machines, 
the  human  mind  and  body  are  more  apt 
to  break  down  from  non-use  than  use. 
"One   sure   road   toward    death   is   to 
withdraw  from  life,"  he  recently  told  a 
Survey  editor. 

"The  whole  pattern  of 
endocrine  secretions  tends 
to  keep  you  alive  if  you 
call  on  your  glands  for 
activity,"  he  said.  This 
can  be  done,  he  asserts, 
only  through  continued 
physical  and  mental  func- 
tioning. 

Dr.  Klumpp's  own 
youthful  appearance  at  49 
and  his  apparently  cease- 
less activity  offer  con- 
vincing evidence  of  the 
validity  of  his  theories. 
When  he  is  not  immersed 
in  the  affairs  of  his  busi- 
ness, profession  or  community  interests 
he  is  apt  to  be  playing  tennis,  horseback 
riding,  woodchopping  or  gardening  in 
Sands  Point,  Long  Island,  where  he  and 
Mrs.  Klumpp  live  with  four  of  their 
six  children. 

In  his  philosophy  an  idle  life  is  a 
wasted  life,  and  from  this  stems  his  ef- 
forts to  persuade  the  public  to  help  not 
only  the  aging  but  also  the  chronically 
ill  and  the  handicapped  to  live  as  nor- 
mally as  possible.  As  chairman  of  the 
Office  of  Defense  Mobilization's  Task 


G.  Klumpp 


Force  on  the  Handicapped,  he  was  chief- 
ly responsible  for  the  recent  report  rec- 
ommending community,  state,  and  na- 
tional action  to  expand  the  use  of  the 
handicapped  in  industry.  He  has  also 
participated  in  studies  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Chronic  Illness,  of  which  he  has 
been  a  member  since  its  organization 
two  years  ago. 

Dr.  Klumpp's  awareness  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  chronically  ill  and  aging 
grew  out  of  his  earlier  medical  practice 
and  researches.  He  became  impressed 
with  the  wide  variations  in  the  rate  of 
"slowing  down"  among  older  people 
while  doing  research  in  the  Harvard  Fa- 
tigue Laboratory  as  a  student  at  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School.  Later  as  a  specialist 
in  internal  medicine  in  Cleveland  and 
New  Haven  he  was  in  a  position  to  ob- 
serve the  correlation  between  "with- 
drawal" and  illness.  His  other  interests 
emerged  from  the  same  medical  specialty 
which  demanded  a  wide  knowledge  of 
Pharmaceuticals  and  led  in  1936  to  his 
appointment  as  chief  of  the  drug  divi- 
sion of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, and  five  years  later  to  the 
opportunity  to  become  president  of  the 
large  drug  manufacturing  company  he 
now  heads. 

Currently,  Dr.  Klumpp  serves  as  vice 
president  of  the  United  States  Pharma- 
copoeial  Convention,  the  scientific  body 
that  determines  the  standards  for  offi- 
cially recognized  drugs. 

In  his  concern  for  the  elderly,  Dr. 
Klumpp  exhibits  the  optimism  of  a 
crusader  rather  than  the  pessimism  of  a 
Jeremiah.  Enthusiastic  about  the  medi- 
cal profession's  increasing  efforts  to  find 
out  more  about  the  processes  of  aging 
and  the  diseases  of  later  life,  he  believes 
that  we  have  already  entered  "a  golden 
age  of  research  in  the  medical  problems 
of  aging." 
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THE  SURVEY 


LETTERS  and  LIFE  .  .  .  Spring  Books 
Seven  Novels  for  Today 


MARGARET  JUST  BUTCHER 


THE  BASIC  ASSUMPTION  IN  A  DEMO- 
cratic  society  is  that  every  individ- 
ual member  is  vitally  important  because 
he  is  endowed  with  reason,  conscience, 
and  innate  goodness  or  perfectibility. 
This  is  the  core  of  the  ideological  con- 
flict between  democracy  and  commun- 
ism. 

The  function  of  creative  literature  in 
time  of  crisis  is  and  has  been  debat- 
able: Should  the  creative  writer  aim  to 
produce  a  book  for  the  times  or  for  all 
time?  The  modern  novel  has  tended  in- 
creasingly to  reflect  the  social,  economic, 
and  spiritual  problems  of  modern  times. 
In  the  past  decade,  we  of  the  demo- 
cratic world  have  given  more  and  more 
attention  to  the  reconciling  of  demo- 
cratic principles  with  domestic  prac- 
tices. It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to 
recognize  in  each  of  several  current 
novels  variants  of  the  thesis  that  in  the 
individual  man,  and  in  him  alone,  are 
the  seeds  of  society's  salvation  or  de- 
struction. 

RICH  MARIA  REMARQUE'S  "SPARK  OF 
Life"  creates  a  memorable  picture  of  the 
individual's  capacity  for  resistance  to 
physical  tyranny.  Persistent  within  "Skel- 
eton 509"  and  other  inmates  of  the  Small 
Camp,  the  "mercy  sector"  of  a  German 
concentration  area,  is  the  will  to  survive, 
to  keep  alight  the  spark  of  life.  Actually 
most  of  the  134  men  were  not  striving 
for  life;  they  were  passively  resigned  to 
their  fate,  immune  to  any 
salvation,  even  freedom. 
Remarque  is  preoccupied 
with  a  little  band  among 
them  whose  determination 
to  survive  was  stronger 
than  the  beatings,  the  star- 
vation, and  the  tortures 
that  had  characterized  their 
lives  for  months  and  years. 
They  had  devised  countless 
ways  to  get  extra  food, 


to  share  what  was  available,  to  help 
each  other.  The  unsuccessful  handling 
of  these  and  comparable  problems  meant 
death;  the  successful  resolving  of  them 
protected  the  life  spark. 

Faith  in  human  will,  in  the  intrinsic 
distinction  between  man  and  beast  as 
reflected  in  509's  dying  conviction  that 
lacking  universal  respect  for  the  indi- 
vidual human  spirit,  the  world  would 
be  destroyed,  is  the  thesis  of  Remarque's 
novel.  Remarque  is  in  accord  with  Wil- 
liam Faulkner  who,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  receiving  the  Nobel  Prize,  declared 
his  belief  that  "man  will  not  merely  en- 
dure, he  will  prevail." 


IS  A  TRAGEDY  OF  THIS  AGE   OF   SCIENCE 

that  those  who  would  destroy  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  individual,  reducing  him 
to  an  obeisant  animal,  have  devised  al- 
most unbelievable  horrors  to  achieve 
their  ends.  Paul  Gallico's  "Trial  by 
Terror"  is  primarily,  as  the  publishers 
announce,  "a  hair-raising  story,"  but  in 
spite  of  the  brisk,  frankly  popular  style, 
the  novel  carries  significant  message  and 
warning.  The  message  is  that  the  com- 
munists will  utilize  every  opportunity 
to  discredit,  embarrass,  and  persecute 
legitimate  agents  from  the  West  to 
communist  countries.  The  warning  is 
that  those  who  are  convinced  that  phys- 
ical violence  and  torture  could  never 
bring  them  to  the  point  of  personal  or 
national  betrayal  must  understand  that 
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the  communists  use  not  physical  tor- 
ture but  "wonder  drugs"  and  what  has 
been  termed  "reverse  psychoanalysis." 

Jim  Race,  the  figure  about  whom  the 
story  revolves,  is  an  American  news- 
paper reporter  working  in  Paris.  Young, 
ambitious,  healthy,  he  is  convinced  that 
he  could  get  into  Hungary  illegally,  and 
that  he  could  resist  physical  affronts 
should  he  run  into  danger.  Race  does 
get  into  Hungary,  where  he  is  immedi- 
ately picked  up  by  the  police.  Subjected 
to  no  physical  violence,  but  rather  to 
hours  of  questioning,  often  as  he  squat- 
ted, naked,  on  his  knees,  to  sleeping  in 
a  tiny  space  under  glaring  lights,  to 
denial  of  lavatory  privileges,  to  darkness 
and  soul  splitting  noises,  and  finally  to 
drugs  designed  to  produce  a  conviction 
of  guilt,  Race  broke.  His  ultimate  pub- 
lic confession  was  a  triumph  of  scien- 
tific manipulation. 

A  bitter  reminder  of  the  fact  that 
democracy's  adversaries  have  no  regard 
for  individual  integrity  or  dignity,  "Trial 
by  Terror"  warns  men  and  women  of 
the  free  world  that  they  can  no  longer 
depend  on  righteous  conviction  or  in- 
tegrity as  armor  against  destruction. 

1   III-    INDIVIDUAL   SEARCH    FOR   HAPPINESS 

or  at  least  adjustment  in  the  world  to- 
day, is  reflected  in  Frank  G.  Slaughter's 
"East  Side  General."  The  hospital  milieu 
is  always  dramatic.  Essentially,  the 
story  concerns  the  strange  emer^ciu\ 
cases  of  two  men  who  ap- 
parently have  been  burned 
by  exposure  to  atomic 
radioactivity.  The  FBI  is 
called  in  and,  in  an  effort 
to  determine  the  source  of 
the  injuries,  the  agents  see 
the  potential  danger  of  a 
bomb  explosion  near  the 
hospital.  It  is  during  the 
twenty-tour  hour  search 
tor  the  bomb  that  we  see 
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a  galaxy  of  characters  whose  problems 
and  ambitions  are  intensified  by  the 
common  danger.  Each  character  comes 
to  a  point  of  decision,  and  each  ac- 
quires something  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Jewish  physician  Maimonides,  who  de- 
clared nearly  a  thousand  years  ago  that 
each  day  man  "can  discover  his  errors 
of  yesterday,  and  tomorrow  he  may  ob- 
tain a  new  light  on  what  he  thinks  him- 
self sure  of  today." 

V  OUR  CURRENT  NOVELS  DEAL  WITH  THE 

education  of  the  individual.  James  Gould 
Cozzens'  "Ask  Me  Tomorrow"  was 
originally  published  in  1940,  a  date  so 
fateful  as  to  eclipse  this  novel,  among 
so  many  other  things.  The  story  is  of 
Francis  Ellery,  an  American  who,  with 
his  mother,  leads  an  economically  pre- 
carious existence  in  Italy  and  France. 
But  Ellery's  lack  of  attunement  with  the 
world  is  based  on  something  far  more 
important  than  material  poverty.  The 
young  man  is  self-centered,  cynical, 
arrogant.  Every  action,  every  gesture  is 
calculated  and  the  calculations  are  in- 
variably for  his  personal  convenience 
and  pleasure. 

Ostensibly  conscientious  about  the 
child  he  is  tutoring,  he  actually  is  on 
the  alert  to  use  his  professional  time  for 
his  own  interests.  A  man  completely 
without  honesty  or  sensibility,  he  is  to 
his  employer  most  notably  lacking  in 
loyalty  and  personal  responsibility.  The 
education  of  Francis  Ellery  "by  human 
crisis"  comes  with  the  tragic  nearness 
to  death  of  the  child  because  of  the 
tutor's  characteristic  failure  to  look  be- 
yond his  own  interests.  Realizing  at 
last  that  his  recoil  from  human  beings 
and  his  utter  disregard  of  their  views 
have  made  for  him  an  existence  devoid 
of  love,  friendship,  or  respect,  Francis 
essays  a  fresh  start. 


T 


HE   EDUCATION    OF    PETER   JuSTIN,   THE 

hero  of  Philip  Gillon's  "Frail  Barrier," 
is  of  a  different  nature.  For  Justin,  a 
young,  able,  upper  class  South  African 
lawyer  is  portrayed  by  the  author  as  a 
social  rebel  because  of  his  concept  of 
civil  rights  as  applicable  to  all  men, 
whites  and  natives  alike.  Young  Justin 
discovers  that  his  conscience  is  a  terrible 
handicap  to  the  "realistic"  practice  of 
law  in  a  tense  South  African  commun- 
ity, and  he  learns,  too,  that  the  greed, 
ambition,  and  hatred  of  those  who  ex- 
ploit and  terrorize  the  natives  are  im- 
plicit in  the  law  that  is  "the  crystallized 
will  of  the  people,"  even  though  the 
will  is  opposed  to  that  of  80  percent  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Justin's 


implacable  decision  never  to  betray  a 
client,  white  or  black,  brings  him  to 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy  and  social  and 
professional  ostracism.  Only  because  he 
treated  a  native,  Daniel  Mokwena,  as  a 
man  and  friend  does  he  survive.  Mok- 
wena sacrificed  his  own  interests  to 
save  the  one  honorable  white  man  he 
knew. 

It  is  Peter's  ultimate  creed  that  "laws 
imposed  by  terror  to  protect  the  privi- 
leges of  the  few  should  be  fought  and 
abolished"  in  favor  of  "law  that  stands 
for  government  with  the  consent  of  the 
governed — a  glorious  and  free  concept." 
His  forthright  conviction  that  not  grad- 
ualism but  immediate  end  to  abuses  is 
South  Africa's  only  salvation  marked 
Peter  Justin's  true  coming  of  age  as  a 
citizen  of  the  freedom-loving  world. 

1  AUL  MORGAN'S  TINY  NOVEL,  "THE 
Devil  in  the  Desert"  reminds  us  once 
more  that  each  man  must  come  to  terms 
with  himself  as  to  the  nature  and  prob- 
lem of  evil.  The  story  concerns  the  final 
adventure  of  a  traveling  missionary, 
Father  Louis  Bellefontaine,  who,  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  went  into  the  brush 
country  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande  to 
minister  to  his  people.  Baptisms,  the 
last  sacrament,  sometimes  merely  frat- 
ernizing, occupy  his  days,  with  long 
stretches  of  lonely  travel  by  horseback 
between  human  contacts. 

Although  old  and  increasingly  infirm, 
Father  Louis  is  as  eager  as  ever  to  start 
what  is  to  be  his  last  trip.  Dying  of 
snake  bite,  Father  Louis  talks  with  the 
snake — evil  incarnate.  He  concedes 
power  to  Evil  but  power  with  limita- 
tions, for  "the  materialist  can  see  only 
destruction  as  the  logical  end  of  his 
powers."  The  priest  declares  his  faith 
in  spirit  beyond  matter,  "where  answers 
are  found,  and  truths  become  common- 
place." But  more  important,  the  old 
man  insists  to  his  increasingly  disturbed 
foe,  is  the  fact  that  evil  is  always  known, 
be  it  in  the  guise  of  a  "snake,  a  whisper, 
a  daydream,  a  lump  in  the  blood,  a 
sweet  face  or  an  ambition,"  and  al- 
though goodness  is  often  unacknowl- 
edged, "someone  there  is  who  always 
sees." 

This  is  a  simple  little  document,  but 
no  reader  can  fail  to  be  moved  by  the 
serenity  and  the  logical  conviction  which 
characterize  the  dying  priest's  testimon- 
ial of  his  faith  in  the  face  of  Evil. 


J 


OSEPHINE  LAWRENCE,  WHO  FOR  so 
many  years  has  translated  modern  prob- 
lems into  fiction,  has  answered,  with  her 
new  novel,  "Song  in  the  Night,"  the 


questions  that  every  mother  is  posing 
today:  What  can  I  do  to  protect  my  son 
from  the  brutality  of  war?  How  can  I 
work  toward  peace?  With  her  charac- 
teristic simplicity  and  forthrightness, 
Miss  Lawrence  presents  her  thesis 
squarely.  In  the  opening  pages  we  see 
Lissa  Miller  waiting  for  Mass  to  begin 
on  Christmas  Eve,  1950.  Lissa  finds 
prayer  difficult,  because  of  bitterness 
over  the  death  of  a  son  in  World  War 
II,  and  anxiety  about  her  living  son, 
soon  to  be  drafted.  In  the  dim  church, 
Lissa  makes  a  solemn  vow:  "There  is 
nothing,  God,  that  I  will  not  do  to 
contribute  toward  peace."  But  what  can 
she  do? 

As  if  in  direct  answer  come  the  words 
of  the  priest:  "As  long  as  there  is  one 
hate,  one  single  misunderstanding  or 
resentment  in  your  heart,  you  have  no 
right  to  pray  for  peace."  This  is  an  en- 
tirely new  thought.  Lissa  begins  to 
examine  herself,  her  family,  the  people 
with  whom  she  comes  in  constant  con- 
tact. She  looks  more  clearly  at  her  hus- 
band's family,  and  old  irritations  yield 
to  her  understanding.  She  teaches  her- 
self to  love  her  son's  fiancee,  and  to 
purge  herself  of  the  tendency  to  domi- 
nate her  son's  life.  Eventually  she  is  able 
to  meet  with  sympathy  and  friendliness 
the  girl  her  dead  son  had  loved  and 
whom  she  resented  and  thwarted.  In 
the  end  we  see  not  universal  peace,  but 
its  potentiality  because  of  the  spread  of 
individual  tolerance  and  the  genuine  ful- 
fillment of  love  between  individuals. 
Lissa's  life  and  the  lives  of  many  she 
can  influence  are  dedicated  to  the  wise 
old  priest's  insistence  that  "as  we  fail 
in  our  own  small  lives  to  demonstrate 
the  power  of  love,  we  become  the  weak- 
est link  in  a  chain  that  must  be  unbreak- 
able; and  we,  you  and  I,  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  ruin  of  our  hopes." 

A  professor  of  English  at  Howard  Uni- 
versity, Dr.  Butcher  was  last  year 
lecturer  on  American  literature  at  the 
Universities  of  Lyons  and  Grenoble. 


CONFLICT  OF  LOYALTIES,  edited  by 
R.  M.  Maclver.  Harper.  #2 

PROFESSOR  MAC!VER  SETS  THE  STAGE  BY 
recounting  the  ancient  story  of  Anti- 
gone. Her  brother  lay  outside  the  city 
wall  slain  in  a  traitors'  uprising.  Re- 
ligious duty,  viewed  both  as  a  command 
of  God  and  the  law  of  the  kin,  required 
that  she,  as  the  next  of  kin,  observe 
burial  rites  for  her  brother.  Her  uncle, 
the  king,  forbade  it.  But  Antigone  could 
not  give  in,  and  the  king  did  not  give  in 
till  too  late  to  avert  tragedy.  The  story 
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ends  with  trie  words,  "Reverence  to  the 
gods  should  be  inviolate."  The  same 
dilemma  or  series  of  dilemmas  is  here 
brought  to  us  in  modern  dress  with  the 
reflections  of  a  dozen  distinguished 
dealers  in  ideas. 

The  little  book  is  bigger  than  you 
might  think,  for  it  grapples  effectively 
with  the  crucial  problem  of  how  to 
achieve  security  with  freedom.  Matters 
of  public  responsibility  and  private  aims, 
the  "higher  law"  and  patriotism,  insti- 
tutionalism  versus  anarchy,  the  nature 
of  truth,  conflicting  theories  of  educa- 
tion, the  pros  and  cons  of  civil  dis- 
obedience and  related  matters  are 
handled  without  gloves.  No  resolutions 
are  drawn  up  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
material  that  ought  to  help  formulate 
an  intelligent  creed  for  a  democratic 
society. 

For  me  the  impact  of  the  book  sharp- 
ened a  conviction  that  the  central  prob- 
lem in  today's  conflict  of  loyalties  re- 
volves around  the  concept  of  risk. 
Genuine  freedom  involves  perils,  but  at 
bottom  it  is  a  question  of  whether  the 
risks  are  a  luxury  or  a  necessity.  A  great 
many  people  shrink 
from  the  latter  view. 
I  take  it  that  two 
classes  of  people 
would  impose  limits 
on  freedom.  First, 
there  are  those  who 
do  not  believe  in 
equal  rights  for  all, 
regardless  of  race, 
color,  creed,  or  national  origin.  A  second 
group  would  limit  freedom  at  any  point 
where  it  diverges  too  far  (in  their  judg- 
ment) from  general  acceptance,  and  thus 
advances  dangerous  ideas  or  proposals. 
But  can  there  be  any  such  thing  as  real 
freedom  if  the  point  of  view  of  either 
group  prevails? 

The  fundamental  law  of  this  land  de- 
clares that  a  man's  freedom  is  not  to  be 
curbed  on  the  basis  of  his  political 
opinions.  Is  not  this  an  essential  part  of 
that  newness  which  was  to  make  the 
United  States  a  new  nation?  Where  is 
the  difference  from  the  opinion  that  has 
usually  prevailed  if  we  add,  "unless  the 
political  ideas  and  ethics  are  bad  and 
dangerous?"  Yet  is  not  that  the  pre- 
cise argument  used  for  outlawing  the 
Communist  Party,  or  denying  com- 
munists employment,  or  the  right  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools?  Would  not 
the  framers  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  have 
been  astonished  by  any  hint  that  the 
freedoms  of  conscience  and  speech  are 
only  for  those  whose  patriotism  meets 
the  prevailing  loyalty  tests  of  a  particular 


day,  and  who  can  never  be  suspected  of 
revolutionary  tendencies? 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  central 
problem  in  the  conflicting  loyalties  of  to- 
day is  the  finding  of  ways  to  meet  "sub- 
versive" ideas  without  resort  to  intimi- 
dation and  suppression.  Otherwise  it 
may  turn  out  that  freedom  in  the  USA 
has  made  no  signal  advance  over  the 
limited  freedoms  which  so  irked  our 
forefathers.  JOHN  PAUL  JONES 

The  Union  Church  of  Bay  Ridge 
Brooklyn,  New 


CHANGING  THE  ATTITUDE  OF 
CHRISTIAN  TOWARD  JEW:  A  Psy- 
chological Approach  Through  Religion, 
by  Henry  Enoch  Kagan.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press.  #2.75 

RABBI  HENRY  ENOCH  KAGAN  STATES  IN 
this  book  that  "one  cannot  over- 
simplify the  complex  phenomenon  of 
anti-Semitism  by  attributing  it  to  any 
single  factor.  All  these  factors,  the  eco- 
nomic, the  socio-political,  and  the  psy- 
chological reinforce  each  other  to  create 
a  field  of  forces  in  which  hostility  against 
Jews  grows." 

From  this  position  the  author  goes  on 
to  state: 

"Yet,  these  interlocking  factors  alone 
are  insufficient  to  account  for  the  particu- 
lar selection  of  the  Jews  as  the  target  for 
aggression.  Any  factor,  including  the 
economic,  if  it  is  to  have  any  effect  upon 
group  prejudice  must  presuppose  the 
existence  of  the  psychological  prior  divi- 
sion into  an  in-group  and  an  out-group. 
The  Jews  have  always  been  differen- 
tiated. They  stand  out  because  they  are 
the  only  non-Christians  of  appreciable 
number  in  a  Christian  culture.  Against 
them  there  has  been  a  long  established 
religious  habit-system  of  antipathy.  .  .  . 
It  is  this  religious  characteristic  which 
first  defines  the  Jew  as  an  out-group 
member  in  the  dominantly  Christian 
society,  and  there  is  something  unique  in 
this  religious  differentiation.  The  Jew 
has  a  religion  which  is  strikingly  dif- 
ferent from  Christianity  and  at  the  same 
time  he  has  a  religion  which  is  the  in- 
dispensable foundation  of  Christianity. 
Because  Judaism  both  resembles  Chris- 
tianity and  differs  from  it,  the  Chris- 
tian's attitude  toward  the  religion  of  the 
Jews  is  ambivalent.  He  accepts  the  com- 
mon religious  ideology  and  rejects  the 
Jew  for  insisting  on  his  distinctive  re- 
ligious identity." 

Accepting  the  role  of  frustration-ag- 
gression in  intergroup  tensions  and 
recognizing  the  contributions  of  eco- 
nomic and  socio-political  factors  and 
early-life  traumatic  experiences  in  pro- 


COMMUNITY  PLANNING 
FOR  HUMAN  SERVICES 

BRADLEY  BUELL  and  ASSOCIATES. 
"Authorities  are  hailing  this  study  as  one 
of  the  most  significant  in  the  field.  They 
say  that  not  only  does  it  show  the  need 
for  all  social  welfare  agencies — public 
and  private  —  to  work  together  more 
closely  so  that  the  philanthropic  dollar 
is  used  in  the  best  way  but  that  also  it 
is  one  of  the  first  times  that  the  deep  re- 
lationship between  welfare  and  physical 
and  emotional  health  has  been  docu- 
mented."— New  York  Times 

Based  on  a  three-year  research  project 
that  studied  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  this 
report  gives  data  on  a  family-by-family 
basis  and  examines  the  interrelation  of 
the  problems  of  ill  health,  dependency, 
maladjustment,  and  recreational  need. 
Stress  is  laid  on  integrating  services  to 
help  the  family  as  a  unit.  $5.50 


SOCIAL  WORK 
EDUCATION  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

THE    REPORT    OF    A   STUDY    MADE    FOR    THE 

NATIONAL     COUNCIL     ON     SOCIAL    WORK 

EDUCATION 

ERNEST  V.  HOLLIS  and  ALICE  L. 
TAYLOR.  A  milestone  in  the  history  of 
social  work,  this  evaluation  of  profes- 
sional social  work  education  summarizes 
the  evolution,  status,  and  probable  future 
of  social  work  and  provides  a  sound  base 
from  which  to  chart  a  program  of  educa- 
tion. Professionals  from  all  fields  of  so- 
cial work  and  laymen  took  part  in  group 
discussions  that  shaped  the  conclusions 
and  proposals  of  the  report.  $5.50 


THE  SOCIAL  WELFARE 
FORUM   1951 

OFFICIAL       PROCEEDINGS,      78th      ANNUAL 

MEETING.       NATIONAL      CONFERENCE      OF 

SOCIAL  WORK,    1951 

Papers  of  practical  value  that  contain 
new  and  significant  information.  The 
subjects  range  from  "The  Midcentury 
Conference  on  Children  and  Youth"  to 
"The  American  People  in  the  World 
Grin."  $5.00 
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DUKE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

Sociological  Series, 
No.  8 

By  Clarence  H.  Patrick        $3.00 

The  special  significance  of  this 
book  lies  in  its  demonstration  that 
the  question  of  alcohol  must  be 
studied  in  its  cultural  context  if  it 
is  to  be  properly  understood;  and 
so  the  author  examines  the  influence 
of  society  on  the  use  of  alcohol,  and 
he  also  reviews  the  basic  effects  of 
alcohol  on  society  as  well  as  on  the 
individual. 

Duke  University  Press 

Box  6697,  College  Station   Durham,  N.C. 
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ducing  and  maintaining  irrational  hos- 
tility, the  author  confines  his  particular 
study  to  the  effect  of  three  methods  of 
interfaith  education  upon  prejudice. 

His  subjects  were  teen-age  students 
voluntarily  attending  religious  seminars 
under  the  auspices  of  either  the  Episco- 
pal or  Methodist  churches. 

The  "indirect  group  method"  con- 
sisted in  five  daily  one-hour  seminars 
wherein  the  Jewish  origins  of  Chris- 
tianity were  presented  but  there  was  no 
direct  discussion  of  anti-Semitism.  In 
the  "direct  group  method"  the  major 
emphasis  consisted  in  the  "dynamic  par- 
ticipation of  the  group  and  the  instruc- 
tor [rabbi]  in  the  direct  expression 
and  evaluation  of  the  group's,  hostility 
toward  Jews."  The  third  method,  the 
"focused  private  interview,"  consisted  of 
a  thirty-minute  session  with  each  stu- 
dent who  previously  had  participated  for 
five  days  in  an  "indirect  method  group." 

Rabbi  Kagan  states  that  he  found  that 
in  five  one-hour  seminars  or,  less  effec- 
tively, in  a  single  thirty-minute  inter- 
view he  could  bring  about  significant 
and  lasting  improvement  in  the  attitude 
of  Christian  toward  Jew. 

This  claim  seems  rather  amazing  since 
actually  much  more  deep  and  prolonged 
therapy  is  required  to  eliminate  the 
pathological  basis  for  prejudice.  How- 
ever, Rabbi  Kagan  makes  no  claim  for 
the  effectiveness  of  his  method  in  deal- 
ing with  deeply  prejudiced  people.  It  is 
rather  the  professing,  teen-age  Christian 
whose  prejudices  are  superficial  who 
seems  to  benefit  by  the  special  technique 
employed  by  Rabbi  Kagan. 

JULIUS  SCHREIBER,  M.D. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

TONGUE    OF    THE    PROPHETS,    by 
Robert  St.  John.    Doubleday.  $4 

IT  IS  A  UNIQUE  FACT,  INCREDIBLE  BUT 
true,  that  it  was  the  fanatical  zeal  of 
one  man  which  transformed  the  classic, 
scholastic,  literary  Hebrew  language  into 
a  living  spoken  tongue  of  a  modern 
people.  That  man  was  Eliezer  Ben 
Yehuda.  Robert  St.  John  smilingly  ad- 
mits that  his  own  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
is  lacking.  Yet  with  the  cooperation  of 
Hemda,  the  widow  of  Eliezer  Ben 
Yehuda,  and  their  daughter  Dola,  he  has 
succeeded  in  portraying  an  engrossing 
drama  of  life  against  the  background  of 
the  remarkable  linguistic  development 
which  Ben  Yehuda  fathered. 

His  book  sets  out  to  tell  the  story  of 
Ben  Yehuda.  Its  sharply  concentrated 
biographical  focus  tends  to  blur  the 
broader  perspective  that  would  have 
given  more  place  to  the  earlier  Haskalah 


Hebraists  and  to  many  of  the  early  crea- 
tive Zionists.  Moreover,  the  story  of 
the  numerous  zestful  controversies  into 
which  Ben  Yehuda  repeatedly  plunged 
inevitably  reveals  more  of  his  point  of 
view  than  that  of  his  opponents.  But 
the  resultant  vivid  and  often  poignant 
story  leaves  the  reader  asking  for  more. 

Those  who  knew  Eliezer  Ben  Yehuda 
constantly  marveled  how  that  frail  little 
man  for  whom  the  doctors  expected 
death  from  advanced  tuberculosis  in  his 
student  days  could  in  his  later  years 
with  uncompromising  and  single-minded 
idealism  still  work  for  sixteen  or  eigh- 
teen intense  hours  each  day.  He  was 
the  father  of  eleven  children.  He  had 
an  unending  idealistic  struggle  with 
poverty.  He  had  known  life  from  the 
inside  of  a  Turkish  prison.  He  had 
been  excommunicated.  And  yet  single- 
handedly  he  had  done  the  work  of  a 
whole  academy  of  philological  scholars 
devoted  to  setting  up  the  standards  of  a 
national  language.  Those  who  knew 
Hemda,  his  wife,  understood  her  share 
in  this  .miracle. 

The  story  is  told  by  Robert  St.  John 
in  crisp,  vivid  sentences.  His  book  also 
recalls  the  little  remembered  fact  that 
though  Ben  Yehuda's  life  was  synony- 
mous with  the  revival  of  Hebrew  as  a 
spoken  language,  the  linguistic  research 
worker  was  yet  one  of  the  pathfinding 
proponents  of  many  basic  achievements 
of  practical  Zionism.  Early  in  life  he 
left  Europe  to  settle  in  Jerusalem.  He 
was  an  ardent  advocate  of  agricultural 
settlement  in  Palestine  by  Jews  and  of 
establishing'  cooperative  relations  with 
the  Arabs  in  the  land.  As  editor  of  a 
Hebrew  newspaper  he  fought  battles  on 
Zionist  political  issues,  on  what  should 
be  the  content  and  methods  of  Jewish 
education  in  the  Holy  Land,  on  the  rela- 
tion of  religion  and  state  in  the  develop- 
ing Jewish  settlement  in  the  Palestine 
that  has  now  become  Israel,  and  on 
many  other  highly  controversial  ques- 
tions. The  abiding  impression  that  one 
derives  from  Robert  St.  John's  absorb- 
ingly interesting  biography  is  of  a  physi- 
cally frail  man  whose  iron  will  and  un- 
compromising idealism  made  the  word 
become  life.  D.  DESoLA  POOL 

Rabbi,    Spanish    and   Portuguese    Syna- 
gogue, New  Yor^  City 

BROTHERS  AND  SISTERS,  by  Edith  G. 
Neisser.  Harper.  $3 

EDITH  NEISSER  HAS  MADE  A  REFRESHING 
approach   to   the   usual   problems  of 
family  life.     In  this  book  she  discusses 
questions  such  as  these:  "Where  do  these 
feelings  about  one's  brothers  and  sisters 
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come  from?  Why  are  they  so  con- 
tradictory? How  can  children  be 
helped  to  accept  and  deal  with  their 
feelings  of  resentment  toward  brothers 
and  sisters?  What  is  the  relationship  be- 
tween competitiveness  within  the  family 
and  the  intense  competitiveness  of  the 
outside  world?" 

Mrs.  Neisser  explores  these  questions 
with  penetration  and  fine  perspective. 
Thinking  and  vocabulary  are  direct,  and 
suggested  techniques  for  meeting  prob- 
lems are  helpful  and  specific.  The  au- 
thor is  obviously  widely  and  well  in- 
formed without  being  bookish.  Parent 
tensions  will  be  eased  by  occasional  out- 
croppings  of  vernacular  and  humor. 

In  offering  five  or  six  alternative 
methods  of  handling  familiar  problems 
the  author  gives  helpful  counsel.  But  it 
seems  to  this  reviewer  that  in  simplifying 


the  presentation,  the  process  of  getting 
the  desired  results  has  been  somewhat 
oversimplified.  Although  Mrs.  Neisser 
often  suggests  that  parents  should  seek 
expert  help  if  necessary,  and  in  Appen- 
dix A  she  specifies  where  and  how  ex- 
pert help  can  be  found,  she  indicates  that 
techniques  and  programs  will  easily  solve 
most  difficulties.  True,  thoughtful 
analysis,  plus  the  love  and  concern  in- 
volved in  working  out  new  programs 
with  and  for  children,  will  often  help  to 
resolve  difficulties.  But  the  actual  process 
is  neither  as  quick  nor  as  easy  as  Mrs. 
Neisser  makes  it  seem. 

On  the  next  to  last  page  we  note  that 
it  is  "the  general  atmosphere  in  the  home 
that  counts  for  more  than  the  techniques 
used  in  a  particular  situation"  and  that 
"how  you  feel  about  what  you  do,"  and 
"what  your  action  means  to  the  child  are 
far  more  important  than  what  you  do  at 
any  given  moment."  If  the  author  really 
meant  this — and  I  am  sure  she  did — it 
seems  as  though  she  might  to  advantage 
have  stressed  these  points  more  and  the 
devices  and  programs  a  bit  less. 

Also,  it  is  only  on  this  significant  next 
to  last  page  that  Mrs.  Neisser  says  "when 
you  are  worried  about  children's  be- 
havior ...  try  and  see  it  in  relationship 
to  the  kinds  of  growing  up  a  boy  or 
girl  needs  to  be  doing  at  that  age." 
More  attention  might  also  perhaps  have 
been  given  to  the  particular  brother-sister 
problems  that  characterize  certain  ages. 
Brother  and  sister  need  to  be  understood 
in  terms  of  their  age  levels  as  well  as 
their  relationships. 


But  these  are  minor  questions  about 
a  book  that  can  be  highly  recommended 
for  home,  school,  and  general  use.  Be- 
cause it  is  basically  sound  and  delight 
fully  written,  it  is  sure  to  become  a  real 
resource  for  parents,  group  leaders,  and 
teachers.  ROSE  H.  ALSCHULER 

Tempe,  Arizona 

MY   SON'S  STORY,  by  John  P.   Frank. 
Knopf.  $3 

THE    RETARDED    CHILD,    by    Hcrta 
Loewy.    Philosophical  Library.  #3.75 

"]\/|Y  SON'S  STORY,"  WRITTEN  BY  A 
1 VI  lawyer  and  teacher  of  law,  tells 
about  Petey — and  yet  it  is  immeasurably 
more  the  story  of  Petey's  parents  and 
their  realization,  acceptance,  and  solu- 
tion of  the  most  tragic  diagnosis  that  can 
be  given  to  parents  about  their  child.  I 
use  the  word  solution  and  realize  that  it 
is  not  the  right  word.  I  should  say 
compromise,  for  whatever  decision  par- 
ents make  with  regard  to  a  mentally  de- 
ficient child  is  always  a  compromise. 

John  and  Lorraine  Frank  are  young 
people  who  might  be  your  next  door 
neighbors,  and  throughout  the  story  the 
reader  becomes  the  silent  witness  to  their 
love,  their  grief,  and  the  decision  that, 
because  of  their  child's  extreme  condi- 
tion— John  Peter  has  cortical  atrophy  of 
the  brain — he  be  placed  in  an  institution. 

The  book  is  written  with  much  re- 
straint, and  consequently,  great  power. 
Aside  from  its  value  as  a  human  docu- 
ment, the  searchlight  that  is  turned  on 
institutions — or  rather  the  lack  of  them 
— may  well  make  civic  leaders  more 
conscious  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
community. 

It  is  also  a  tribute  to  Roman  Catholic 
institutions  in  general  and  to  the  Felician 
Sisters  of  St.  Rita's  Home,  to  whom  the 
book  is  dedicated. 

I  finished  the  book  and  put  it  down 
with  a  prayer  for  all  the  parents  of 
"special"  children  who  are  not  blessed 
by  the  education  that  the  Franks  had, 
who  do  not  have  the  influential  friends 
and  contacts,  for  whom  there  is  no  St. 
Rita's,  whose  names  we  do  not  know. 
It  is  for  them  I  pray  that  the  people  oi 
each  city  will  stretch  out  their  hands,  in 
awareness  and  help,  for  such  parents 
often  have  no  place  to  turn  and  their 
night  is  always  dark. 

John  Frank  ends  his  story,  "If  thr 
next  Petey  should  come  to  any  reader  ol 
these  pages,  I  hope  he's  as  nice  a  little 
boy."  We  can  add  the  hope  that,  with 
time,  scientific  research  will  provide  ihe 
miracle  that  will  end  this  problem. 

The  importance  of  the  second  book 
lies  in  the  author's  approach  to  the  train- 


HISTORY  OF 
AMERICAN  PSYCHOLOGY 

by  A.  A.  Roback 

Hi  re  is  the  first  history  of  Ameri- 
can Psychology  ever  to  appear,  show- 
ing through  development  stages  how 
this  vastly  significant  aspect  of  hu- 
man study  reached  its  present  im- 
portance. The  volume  presents  an 
over-all  picture  covering  three  cen- 
turies, including  the  numerous  ili\i- 
sions  and  activities  of  the  powerful 
American  Psychological  Association. 

Author  of  more  than  twenty  hooks 
on  human  behavior  (many  trans- 
lated into  foreign  languages),  and 
as  one  who  stood  close  to  the  chief 
architects  of  the  science,  Dr.  Ro- 
back naturally  possesses  much  first- 
hand information.  The  ever-growing 
importance  of  the  subject  to  stu- 
dents, researchers,  psychologists,  and 
intelligent  laymen  renders  this  an 
invaluable  tool  for  study,  reference, 
and  genuine  interest.  Copiously 
illustrated.  $6.00 

Expedite  Shipment  by  prepayment 

LIBRARY  PUBLISHERS 

8  West  40th  St..  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


BERTRAND  RUSSELL'S 
DICTIONARY  OF  MIND 
MATTER  &  MORALS 

This  exhaustive  work  offers  more 
than  1000  definitions  and  opinions 
of  the  1950  Nobel  Prize  winner,  ar- 
ranged as  a  handy  key.  Here  is  Kn- 
sell's  challenging  thought  on  poli- 
tics, ethics,  philosophy  of  scicm •»•. 
epistemology,  religion,  matliciiiat- 
iral  philosophy,  and  on  topics  cru- 
cial to  an  understanding  of  intcr- 
national  affairs  today.  Dipped  into 
casually  it  rewards  the  browser  with 
stimulating  anil  acute  intellectual 
insights.  IJi.nl  inlrii>i\rl\  it  \\ill  lie 
found  imli-prii«alilc  to  a  fuller  ap- 
preciation of  one  of  the  profound*  >t 
minds  of  our  age.  $5.00 

Expedite  Shipment  by  prepayment 
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Can  we  be  as  clear  in  our 
day  as  the  pioneers  who 
forged  the  philosophy  of  so- 
cial work  in  a  quite  different 
period?  Can  we  adapt  our 
practice  to  the  problems  of 
our  own  times  with  as  sure 
a  touch? 

SOCIAL  WORK 
AND 

SOCIAL  LIVING 

By  BERTHA  REYNOLDS 

author  of  Learning  and  Teaching 
in  the  Practice  of  Social  Work. 
An  important  experimental 
study,  this  challenging  new 
work  has  a  special  appeal  to 
those  who  learn  and  those  who 
teach.  $2.50 

Order  from  your  bookstore,  or  from 

THE  CITADEL  PRESS 

120  East  25th  St.,  New  York   10,  N.  Y. 


Required  reading  for  all  who 
deal  with  children 

LOVE  IS  NOT  ENOUGH 

The  Treatment  of  Emotionally  Dis- 
turbed Children 
By  Bruno  Bettelheim 

"This  book  should  enhance  the  un- 
derstanding of  all  who  are  concerned 
with  the  development  and  maturation 
of  children." — The  Journal  of  Pedi- 
atrics $4.50 

CHILDREN  WHO  HATE 

The     Disorganization     and     Break- 
down of  Behavior  Controls 
By  Fritz  Redl  and  David  Wineman 

"This  book  is  not  only  about  children 
who  hate;  it  is  about  all  children,  in 
their  hateful  moments."  The  Survey 
$3.50 

CONTROLS  FROM  WITHIN 

Techniques   for   the   Treatment   of 

the  Aggressive  Child 

By  Fritz  Redl  and  David  Wineman 

To  be  published  in  May,  1952  this  is 
a  sequel  to  Children  Who  Hate.  It 
contains  the  concrete  and  specific 
suggestions  of  the  authors  on  the 
actual  handling  of  aggression  in  chil- 
dren. $4.50 

Available  from  your  bookseller 
Published  by 

THE  FREE  PRESS,  GLENCOE,  ILLINOIS 


ing  of  retarded  children  rather  than  in 
the  methods  described.  Herta  Loewy 
writes,  "Take  half  a  child,  for  all  too 
often  that  is  the  most  a  child  can  give. 
But  no  matter."  The  last  three  words 
are  the  clue  to  her  personal  dedication  to 
her  efforts  to  evolve,  within  limitations, 
"a  whole  and  reasonable  adult  out  of 
that  sorry  half  a  child." 

For  parents  of  retarded  children,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  apply  much  in  this 
book  pertaining  to  method  but  there  will 
be  renewed  hope,  strength,  and  courage 
from  reading  it  and  learning  what  may 
be  accomplished  by  proper  training 
Miami,  Florida  HANNAH  KAHN 

ASIA  AND  THE  WEST,  by  Maurice 
Zinkin,  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations. 
#3.50 

DESPITE  THE  ALL  EMBRACING  NATURE 
of  the  title  of  Maurice  Zinkin's 
volume,  it  is  unfortunately  not  the  vol- 
ume which  is  so  badly  needed  today  to 
explain  Asia  to  the  West.  Even  though 
many  people  are  more  than  aware  that 
Kipling's  unbridgeable  gulf  between  the 
East  and  the  West  isn't  as  valid  in  the 
twentieth  century  as  possibly  it  once 
was,  there  is  a  crying  need  for  intelli- 
gent reporting  for  the  benefit  of  the 
West  about  the  countries  which  have 
become  of  crucial  importance  since 
World  War  II.  Mr.  Zinkin's  heart  is  in 
the  right  place,  and  sharing  that  aware- 
ness, he,  equipped  with  both  necessary 
intelligence  and  background,  has  tackled 
the  problem  of  explaining  all  the  East. 
His  explanation,  by  being  too  single 
mindedly  economic  and  too  frequently 
dully  statistical,  doesn't  completely  suc- 
ceed in  proving  the  picture  he  sincerely 
wants  to  convey. 

After  an  introductory  analysis  of  the 
Asiatic  scene  the  author  devotes  quick 
chapters  to  each  of  the  several  countries 
of  the  South  Asian  and  Eastern  family 
and  succeeds  despite  his  economic  com- 
plexities in  bringing  out  basic  truths 
about  each  of  them.  At  the  same  time 
his  intelligent  conclusions  are  obscured 
by  pedestrian  concentration  on  produc- 
tion and  trade  tables  as  well  as  a 
plodding  prose  and  it  probably  will  be 
only  the  already  convinced  reader  who 
will  fight  his  way  through  the  volume 
to  the  expert  analysis  of  the  potentialities 
of  present  day  China  and  India  as  focal 
points  for  the  sympathy  of  the  rest  of 
the  Eastern  governments. 

The  bulk  of  the  research  for  the  vol- 
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ume  was  completed  in  1949,  which  gives 
the  book  a  dated  air,  but  the  postscript 
knits  many  of  the  implications  of  the 
earlier  text  into  an  effective  contempo- 
rary plea.  Mr.  Zinkin  clearly  recognizes 
the  fact  that  all  the  Asian  national  ex- 
perimenters are  watching  closely  the 
Soviet-inspired  Chinese  government  and 
at  the  same  time  are  observing  just  as 
intensely  the  essentially  Western  democ- 
racy of  independent  India.  To  load  the 
dice  in  favor  of  democracy  the  author 
makes  a  strong  and  sensible  plea  for 
more  American  aid  to  India.  The  final 
sentence  of  the  book  deserves  quotation: 

"And  they  [the  Americans]  have  only 
to  ask  themselves  what  would  happen 
to  democracy  in  Asia  if  the  tradition  of 
Gandhi  and  Nehru  were  to  be  dis- 
credited by  economic  failure,  and  what 
freedom  could  hope  to  save  from  the 
wreck  of  its  position  in  Asia  if  India 
were  to  follow  China  into  communism 
or  anarchy." 

Anyone  who  knows  the  modern  East 
would  have  difficulty  disagreeing  with 
this  eloquent  query.  It  is  regrettable 
that  it  is  lost  in  a  volume  which  will  at- 
tract only  a  small  audience. 

WAYNE  M.  HARTWELL 
New  Yorf(  Public  Library 

DIAGNOSIS  AND  PROCESS  IN  FAM- 
ILY COUNSELING:  Evolving  Con- 
cepts Through  Practice,  edited  by  M. 
Robert  Gomberg  and  Frances  T.  Levin- 
son.  Family  Service  Association  of 
America,  New  York.  $3.75 

THIS  VOLUME  IS  A  COMPILATION  OF 
some  seventeen  papers,  most  of 
which  were  first  presented  elsewhere 
during  the  years  from  1947  to  1950. 
Drawing  on  the  extensive  writings  of 
a  large  staff,  the  editors  were  able  to 
select  substantial  materials  on  the  ma- 
jor phases  of  the  work  of  the  Jewish 
Family  Service  of  New  York,  and  to 
cover  such  interrelated  aspects  of  its 
operation  as  its  counseling  services,  its 
supervisory  and  staff  training  programs, 
its  use  of  staff  psychiatrists,  its  research 
program,  and  a  venture  in  family  life 
education. 

When  compilations  are  composed  of 
papers  arbitrarily  limited  in  scope,  they 
are  apt  to  withhold  more  than  they  offer 
of  the  range  and  depth  of  professional 
experience  in  the  areas  with  which  they 
deal.  This  compilation  is  different.  The 
accessibility  within  one  binding  of  papers 
on  diverse  topics  by  diverse  authors  per- 
mits the  reader  to  view  patterns  of  prac- 
tice and  operation  from  a  number 
of  angles  of  refraction.  At  the 
same  time  the  reader  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  grasp  the  sensitive  inter- 
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connection  of  all  parts  of  a  professional 
agency's  activities  and  to  experience  what 
there  is  in  the  growth  of  a  group  prac- 
tice. 

Family  agencies  all  over  the  country 
have  been  engaged  in  evolving  services 
to  meet  the  need  for  help  with  problems 
in  family  relationships.  Out  of  their 
older  experience  and  their  tapping  of  the 
resources  of  psychiatry  they  have  been 
creating  various  modified  therapies.  The 


papers  in  this  volume  deal  with  the  evo- 
lution of  services  in  cases  of  marital  dif- 
ficulty, of  problems  in  parent-child  rela- 
tions, of  persons  in  inner  conflict  request- 
ing help  or  information  about  sources  of 
help.  Throughout,  emphasis  is  on  the 
indisputable  need  for  diagnosis  in  a 
counseling  service,  and  considerable 
space  is  given  to  the  diagnostic  process 
developed  in  this  agency. 

There  is  good  use  in  these  papers  of 
case  material  interwoven  with  illumi- 
nating discussion,  and  the  reader  with 
an  honest  interest  in  understanding  a  dis- 
tinctive development  will  not  meet  the 
parade  of  self-conscious  difference  which 
has  been  hampering  professional  inter- 
communication so  severely.  This  is  in- 
telligible professional  writing  without 
barbed  wire  to  keep  out  the  uninitiated 
or  the  dissenter,  and  its  spirit  is  the 
openminded  spirit  of  inquiry  that  comes 
from  professional  maturity. 

GRACE  F.  MARCUS 
Chief  Psychiatric  Social   Worker 
Child  Guidance  Clinic,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

HISTORY  AND  HUMAN  REI A- 
TIONS,  by  Herbert  Butterfield.  Mac- 
millan.  #3.50 

DESPITE  THE  FACT  THAT  THIS  IS  A 
volume  of  eight  distinct  essays  on  a 
variety  of  aspects  of  the  work  and 
methods  of  history,  it  has  both  a  unity 
and  fascination  for  the  ordinary  reader 
which  should  give  it  wide  appeal.  I 
venture  that  in  a  time  like  ours  the 
necessity  of  becoming  history-minded  is 
coming  home  with  increasing  force  to 
more  and  more  people.  The  nature  of 
our  crisis,  its  similarities  and  differences 
in  comparison  with  earlier  eras,  the  rea- 
sons why  wars  are  fought,  the  ability  of 
individuals  to  offset  or  override  what 
seem  to  be  inexorable  trends — these  are 
all  matters  which  preoccupy  us  today  as 
never  before.  And  how  we  read  our  his- 


tory, what  we  select  to  read,  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  historian  —  these  ques- 
tions take  on  new  urgency  and  interest. 

Thus  confronted,  we  have  in  Profes- 
sor Butterfield  a  guide  into  history  who 
possesses  extraordinary  insight  and  help- 
fulness. Even  if  one  is  not  able  to  see 
history  quite  through  his  eyes,  especially 
in  its  theistic  frame,  the  author's  philoso- 
phy is  less  strongly  slanted  than  that,  for 
example,  of  Professor  Toynbee;  and 
there  will  be  many  who  will  take  new 
heart  and  faith  from  the  interpretations 
here  presented.  For  Professor  Butterfield 
takes  a  spiritual  and  purposive  view  of 
human  affairs,  and  his  universalism  and 
tolerance  of  outlook  are  a  wholesome 
corrective  to  much  materialistic  dog- 
matism which  passes  for  history  today. 

Stylistically,  also,  the  reader  has  a 
treat  in  store  for  him,  for  this  is  lucid 
and  cogent  writing  at  its  best.  The 
temptation  to  quote  is  great,  but  the  re- 
viewer's greater  service  is  to  send  the 
reader  directly  to  the  volume  itself.  Any- 
one who  wants  to  discover  how  a  reading 
of  history  can  add  a  dimension  of  fresh 
meaning  to  the  harassing  life  of  our 
times,  may  well  begin  with  these  essays. 
ORDWAY  TEAD 

Chairman,  Board  of  Higher  Education 
New  Yor^  City 


MOUSE  IN  ETERNITY,  by  Nedra  Tyre. 
Knopf.  #2.50 

THIS  REVIEWER  LAYS  NO  CLAIM  TO 
judgment  in  the  field  of  whodunits. 
The  fine  shadings  that  distinguish  a 
Grade  A  mystery  from  a  lesser  chef 
d'ouvre  in  the  field  are  lost  to  her.  She 
finds  murders  and  mysteries  aplenty  on 
the  front  pages  of  the  newspapers,  and 
should  these  pale,  the  case  of  Lizzie  Bor- 
den  is  still  open  to  speculation.  For  this 
reason  the  whodunit  aspects  of  Nedra 
Tyre's  new  mystery  novel,  "Mouse  in 
Eternity,"  are  here  passed  over  lightly. 
A  social  worker  is  murdered  in  her  office, 
with  her  dead  hands  reaching  for  a  pile 
of  case  records.  Another  is  presently 
found  hanged  by  a  red  pajama  cord  in 
the  agency's  clothing  room. 

Through  all  the  turmoil  that  these 
events  occasion  in  the  welfare  office  move 
social  workers  and  clients  dropping  and 
picking  up  clues,  involving  one  another 
and  generally  throwing  dust  into  the 
works.  It  is  in  her  portrayal  of  the  life 
of  the  office  and  the  people  who  come 
and  go  there  that  Miss  Tyre  is  at  her 
best.  Her  social  workers  live  and 
breathe  and  talk  like  human  beings. 
Absorbed  in  the  job  but  spiritually 
exacerbated  by  its  futilities  and  frustra- 
tions, they  cling  to  bits  and  pieces  of 
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A  new,  positive  book 

to  guide  the  conscience 

of  f  he  social  worker 

Moral  Problems 

in 
Social  Work 

by  Charles  R.   McKenney    S.J.,   M.S.S.S. 

Invaluable  as  text  or  reference, 
this  is  the  first  book  to  cover  com- 
pletely the  field  of  natural  ctlms 
and  moral  theology  as  they  affect 
actual  cases  met  by  social  workers. 
It  is  a  boon  to  the  Catholic  social 
worker  as  well  as  to  the  non-Cath- 
olic who  wishes  to  do  the  right 
thing  in  handling  Catholic  cases. 
Based  mainly  on  the  Natural  Law 
.  .  .  expert,  realistic  $2.50 

THE  BRUCE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

2205   Bruce   Building 
Milwaukee    I,   Wisconsin 


BRUCE—  Milwaukee: 
Picas*    send    me  ......  cop 

in  Social  Work  at  $2.50  each. 

Nam* 

Address      ........... 

City    .......................  Zone 


Moral    Problems 


.State 
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The  Book  Shelf 


The  Child  Study  Association  of 
America,  pioneer  in  parent  education 
and  parent-child  relationships,  offers 
books,  pamphlets,  booklists  and  re- 
prints from  the  quarterly  journal 
CHILD  STUDY. 

Subscription   rates  for   CHILD   STUDY 

are: 
One  year  $2.50          Two  years  $4.50 

Three  years  $6.00 
Complete   list   of  publications,   and 
sample   copy   of   CHILD   STUDY   sent 
on  request 

The  Child  Study  Association 

of  America 
132  East  74th  Street,  New  York  21,  N.Y. 


New — Complete — Practical 

for  professional  and  volunteers 

RECREATIONAL  LEADERSHIP 

by 

Walter  L.  Stone,  Prof,  of  Sociology, 
Hanover  College 
Charles  G.  Stone,  Director  of 
Recreation.  Williston,  North  Dakota 
$2.00  Order  from 

INFORMAL    EDUCATION    SERVICE 

Hanover,    Indiana 


NO  LUCK  finding  a  publisher? 

We  are  established  book  publishers  whose  basic 
policy  is  to  encourage  new  or  unknown  authors. 
It  you  are  looking  for  a  publisher  of  your  scholarly 
work,  novel,  short  stories,  play,  poetry,  etc..  perhaps 
we  can  help  you.  Write  *oday  to  Florence  Day  for 
Free  Booklet  Y. 

VANTAGE  PRESS.  INC.,  230  W.  41  St.,  N.  Y.  18 


CHILD  DEVELOPMENT 
PUBLICATIONS 

(of  the   Society  for   Research   in   Child 
Development,    Inc.) 

Child  Development  Journal 

Child  Development  Abstracts 

Monograph  Series 


Frank  K.  Shuttleworth— 
The  Adolescent  Period: 

Vol.  XIV  No.  I—  A  Graphic  Atlas 
Vol.  XIV  No.  2— A  Pictorial  Atlas 
$4.00  the  set 


$3.00 
$2.00 


For  information  regarding  publications 
and  membership  in  the  Society,  address 
inquiries  to  Dr.  T.  W.  Richards,  Editor, 
Fayerweather  Hall-East,  Northwestern 
University,  Evanston,  Illinois. 


gracious  living  as  the  expression  of  their 
own  personalities.  Her  clients,  too,  are 
people  under  the  skin,  each  an  in- 
dividual, tossed  about  but  not  always 
beaten. 

The  story  is  told  by  Jane  Wallace,  a 
caseworker  who  found  the  body  of  the 
murdered  supervisor  and  who  unwit- 
tingly assembled  the  clues  that  led  to 
the  solution  of  the  crime.  Through  her 
eyes  we  see  her  associates,  "each  so  dif- 
ferent, yet  each  dedicated  in  her  own 
way  to  social  work."  With  her  we  visit 
the  clients  and  share  her  compassion  for 
the  sorry  victims  of  mischance  and  mis- 
fortune. With  her  we  sit  through  a 
dull  staff  meeting  and  "undergo  the 
usual  agony  of  a  staff  party  that  no  one 
wanted  -to  go  to  in  the  first  place."  All 
of  it  is  as  real  as  a  day's  work. 

This  is  the  second  time  Miss  Tyre 
has  used  the  Atlanta  welfare  office,  in 
which  she  was  once  a  caseworker,  as 
the  setting  for  a  story.  By  now  that 
office  must  feel  like  a  gold  fish  bowl. 
In  "Red  Wine  First"  the  clients  told 
their  stories  in  their  own  way.  In 
"Mouse  in  Eternity"  the  social  workers 
as  well  as  the  clients  reveal  themselves 
with  equal  clarity.  In  no  fiction  with 
which  this  reviewer  is  familiar  have  they 
been  depicted  with  such  realism  and  un- 
derstanding. Quite  aside  from  the  merits 
of  the  mystery  and  its  solution,  Miss 
Tyre  has  demonstrated  once  again  that 
social  work  writing  need  not  be  dull. 

GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 
Osterville,  Massachusetts 

PSYCHOLOGY  AND  ITS  BEARING 
ON  EDUCATION,  by  C.  W.  Valentine. 
Philosophical  Library.  $6 


T; 


O  THE  BOOKS  ON  PSYCHOLOGY  THERE  IS 

no  end  and  will  be  no  end,  since  psy- 
chology grows  with  every  passing  day. 
Valentine's  volume  is  unlike  the  aver- 
age because  of  its  comprehensiveness — 
it  seeks  to  cover  "the  whole  course  in 
Psychology."  The  author  is  the  veteran 
professor  of  education  in  the  University 
of  Birmingham  (England)  with  twenty- 
five  years  of  distinguished  service,  and 
now  emeritus  professor;  also  editor  of 
the  British  Journal  of  Educational  Psy- 
chology. His  previous  works  are  many 
and  broad. 

The  volume  here  reviewed  surveys  the 
"supposed  mental  faculties  and  their 
training"  which  is  largely  a  considera- 
tion of  memory,  observation,  attention, 
followed  by  discussions  of  mental  abili- 
ties, emotions,  instincts,  fear,  anger  and 
aggressiveness,  suggestion,  sex  and  sex 
education,  the  unconscious.  One  would 
(Continued  on  page  238) 


The  Book  Shelf 


CONSUMER  REPORTS  tells  you  which 
brands  are  the  "Best  Buys,"  which  are 
"Acceptable,"  and  which  "Not  Acceptable." 
This  nonprofit  organization  makes  laboratory 
tests  and  examinations  of  leading  brands  of 
many  kinds  of  consumer  products,  including: 
food,  textiles,  household  equipment,  radios, 
television  sets,  refrigerators,  automobiles. 
There  are  monthly  departments  on  health 
and  medicine,  economics  for  consumers,  and 
gardening. 

CONSUMER  REPORTS  is  published  by  Con- 
sumers Union  of  U.S.,  Inc.,  New  York.  Direc- 
tor, Arthur  Kallet;  Editor,  Madeline  Ross. 
1st,  12  issues,  including  350-page  Annual 
Buying  Guide,  $5.  One  volume  beginning 
January;  Vol.  17  begins  with  January  1952 
issue.  Cumulative  index  in  each  issue.  Listed 
in  Readers'  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature. 

CONSUMERS    UNION 

38  East  First  St.,  NYC  3,  N.  Y. 


HARD  TO  FIND  BOOKS 
LOCATED 

Helen    Haynes    Book    Searchers 

623   South  Englewood  Ave. 

Evansville  14>,  Indiana 


Important  pamphlets,  on  the  vital 
school  issue  .  .  . 

THE  BATTLE  FOR  FREE  SCHOOLS 

Edited  by  Theodore  Brameld.  Includes  eight 
chapters  as  follows:  Fever  Spots  in  American 
Education  by  Morris  Mitchell;  Fear  of  tin- 
"Thing"  by  Goodwin  Watson;  Big  Business 
and  the  Schools  by  J.  Austin  Burkhart ;  The 
Foot  in  the  Door  by  Jerome  Nathanson ; 
Ji-,n  Crow  in  Education  by  Horace  Bond; 
Education  Is  Not  Expendable  by  Frederick  C. 
Mclaughlin;  Directions  for  Educational  Prog- 
ress by  Kenneth  U.  Bonne;  Four-Point  Agenda 
for  Education  by  Theodore  Brameld.  Single 
copies  SOc. 

DEMOCRACY'S  TRUE  RELIGION 

By  Horace  M.  Kallen.  A  distinguished  writer 
on  educational  philosophy  and  democratic 
values  defines  the  religion  of  science  and 
democracy  as  "the  religion  of  religions."  25c 

THE  BEACON  PRESS 

25   Beacon   St.,    Boston   8,   Mass. 


BOOKS  ON  THE  NEGRO 

Sociology  —  Anthropology 
History  —  Literature 

Send  for  free  catalog  listing  1800  items. 

UNIVERSITY    PLACE    BOOK    SHOP 

67  University  Place,   New  York  3 


a  new  book  by  the  author  of 
Psychosocial  Development  of  Children 

THE  ADOLESCENT 
AND  HIS  WORLD 

by  Irene  M.  Josselyn,  M.D. 

Adolescence  is  seen  as  the  extensive 
period  of  accelerated  physical  and  psy- 
chological growth,  with  its  accompany- 
ing contradictory  and  perplexing  be- 
havior. This  book  should  add  to  the 
understanding  of  all  who,  by  virtue  of 
profession  or  parenthood,  are  responsible 
for  adolescents.  $1.75 

Write  today  for  publications  catalog 

FAMILY  SERVICE  ASSOCIATION 
OF  AMERICA 

192    Lexington    Ave.,    New    York    16,    N.    Y. 
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PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKER—  CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  HONOLULU 


experience.   Master".  degree  from  an 

Responsibilities  include  psychotherapy  and  w^rrtS  S2  o?  seSSd  v/»?  fl^'*1    "i?1*   H°   an   Out-P»'le"t   clinic. 

of  Hawaii.  Under  City  and  County  ytiSStoSSBSWafi^^  from  the 

Salary  range  from  S3O7.5O  to  $365.42  dependent  on  e.perlenre. 

Or.  V.  T.  Wono.  Chief  Bureau  of  Mental  Hygiene.  Department  of  Health 

e/o  University  of  Hawaii.  Honolulu  14.  T.  H. 


NEW  MEXICO  Merit  System  seeks  applica- 
tions for  the  following:  Field  Representative 
($360-$450)  ;  County  Director  I  ($330-$410)  ; 
Case  Supervisor  I  ($300-$375)  ;  County  Di- 
rector II  ($300-$375);  Case  Supervisor  II 
($280-$350)  ;  County  Director  III  ($280- 
$310)  ;  County  Director  IV  ($260-$32S)  ;  Senior 
Child  Welfare  Worker  ($280-$350) ;  and 
Junior  Child  Welfare  Worker  ($260-$32S). 
Periodic  examinations  at  convenient  nation- 
wide centers  as  needed  to  fill  vacancies.  Write 
for  application  blank  to  Merit  System  Su- 
pervisor, Box  939,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 


SUPERVISOR— Children's  Agency.  Graduate 
of  accredited  school  with  supervisory  experi- 
ence. Salary  from  $3600.  Apply  to  Director, 
Catholic  Charities  Bureau,  1027  Superior  Ave- 
nue, Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 


services  to  children.  Good  personnel  prac- 
tices and  opportunity  for  growth  with  job. 
Member  C.  W.  L.  A.  New  England  com- 
munity, 60  miles  from  New  York  City.  Write 
Executive  Director,  Woodfield  Children's  Vil- 
lage, 1899  Stratfield  Road,  Bridgeport  29, 
Conn. 


GROUP  WORKER  (male)  with  M.A.  for  small 
settlement.  Beginning  salary  $3100  to  $3450, 
depending  experience.  Write  to  Family 
and  Children's  Service,  313  S.  E.  Second 
Street,  Evansville,  Indiana. 


CASEWORKER.  Catholic.  Professionally  train- 
ed,  preferably  with  experience.  Salary  to 
$4,800,  dependent  on  qualifications.  Agency 
member  Child  Welfare  League  of  America. 
Good  supervision  and  personnel  practices. 
Write  Catholic  Charities,  Department  of  Chil- 
dren, 2331  Mullanphy  Street,  St.  Louis  6, 
Missouri. 


CASEWORKER— in  progressive,  multiple  serv- 
ice agency — for  supervision  of  children  in 
boarding  homes.  Salary  commensurate  with 
training  and  experience.  Iowa  Children's 
Home  Society,  206  Savings  &  Loan  Building, 
Des  Moines  9,  Iowa. 


SENIOR  CASE  WORKER  for  private  multi- 
ple function  children's  agency.  Graduate  train- 
ing and  foster  home  placement  experience  pre- 
ferred. Salary  up  to  $3600  dependent  upon 
qualifications.  Social  Security.  Challenging  op- 
portunity for  person  with  initiative.  Some  in- 
take end  supervisory  responsibilities.  Children's 
Center,  110  W.  McBee  Ave.,  Greenville, 
S.  C. 


CASEWORK  SUPERVISOR:  Senior  Case 
Worker:  Vacancies  to  be  filled  September  1, 
1952.  Description  of  work  extended  upon  ap- 
plication. Salaries  commensurate  with  train- 
ing and  experience.  '  Write  Family  Service 
Association,  Room  250,  Majestic  Building, 
Fort  Worth,  Texas. 


DIRECTOR  for  Medical  Social  Service  Depart- 
ment. Qualified  by  medical  social  work  de- 
gree, supervisory  experience,  and  administra- 
tive ability.  Good  personnel  practices.  Write 
the  Administrator,  Charlotte  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, Charlotte  3,  North  Carolina. 


CASEWORKERS,  particularly  those  interested 
in  child  placement  ind  family  casework  will 
find  real  opportunity  ,n  recently  reorganized 
multiple  service  program ;  good  supervision, 
student  training  program,  psychiatric  consul- 
tation. Reasonable  case  loads  and  good  per- 
sonnel practices.  Salary  from  $3,000  in  accord 
with  experience.  Family  and  Children's  Serv- 
ice,  410  Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  22,  Pa. 


WANTED— social  workers   to   file   their  qualifi- 
cations   with    the    Medical    Bureau:    opportuni 
5   in  all  parts  of  America  including   foreign 
untnei ;  all  negotiations  strictly  confidential 
Buraeicc    Larson.    Medical    Bureau,    PalmoliTr 
Building.    Chicago. 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  CASEWORK  POSITION 
open  May  1st.  C,9od  salary.  Graduate  train- 
ing required,  hospital  or  clinic  experience  de- 
sirable. Write  Director  of  Social  Service,  Uni- 
verjSIt/,-°f  OreK°n  Medical  School  Hospitals 
and  Clinics,  Portland  1,  Oregon 


ALASKA 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR 
SOCIAL  WELFARE 

Positions    now    available    for    professionally 
qualified  social  workers: 

Foster  Care  Consultant 

Consultation    and    supervisory    responsibilities    in 
development   of   foster   care   program.    Especially 


homes.  Opportunity  to  test  your  foster  care 
skills,  and  your  organizational  and  leadership 
abilities. 

District  Representative,  Nome 

Administration  and  supervision  of  public  welfare 
programs  in  the  Second  Judicial  Division,  Arc- 
tic Circle,  Lower  Yukon,  and  Seward  Penin- 
sula, primarily  Eskimo  Country.  Interesting, 
friendly  people,  travel,  adventure,  winters  simi- 
lar to  Minnesota,  comfortable  living  quarters  in 
Nome,  facilities  of  Stateside  towns,  daily  plane 
connections  with  States. 

Child  Welfare  Workers 

Headquarters  in  District  Offices;  Direct  serv- 
ices to  families  and  children. 
Some  of  these  positions  should  appeal  especially 
to  men.  Wives  of  men  who  are  employed  will 
find  many  interesting  work  opportunities  in 
other  professions  and  in  secretarial  positions. 
Openings  available  all  classifications  from  time 
to  time. 

Beginning  salaries  start  from  $5,382-$5,934 
with  annual  increases. 

Progressive  personnel  policies,  including  staff 
conferences,  educational  leave,  and  30  work  days 
annual  vacation. 

Alaska    Merit    System    provides    for    transfer    of 
comparable  Civil  Service  status. 
For  application  blanks  and  information  write,  via 
airmail,    stating   qualifications,   to: 

ALASKA  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PUBLIC   WELFARE 
Box  2781  Juneau,  Alaska 


WANTED  —  Group  worker,  man  with  Master's, 
for  Protestant  children's  home  in  middle  west. 
Salary  open.  9238  Survey. 


OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  CHILD  WELFARE 
WORKERS.  Salary  $3480-$4200.  One  year 
graduate  training  and  two  years  experience, 
one  of  which  is  in  child  welfare.  Entrance  at 
above  minimum  for  additional  qualifications. 
Write  immediately  for  further  information, 
Nevada  State  Welfare  Department,  Box  1331, 
Reno,  Nevada. 


*iE,C,UT.IVE  , opening  m  private  non-sectarian 
ch.ldrens  aid  society  located  in  Michigan. 
Master  s  degree  and  executive  or  supervisory 
experience  in  social  work  preferred.  Experi- 
ence in  foster  and  adoptive  home  placement 
|cessary.  Starting  salary  range  $4800  to 
55600,  depending  on  experience.  Jackson 
Hranch  Michigan  Children's  Aid  Society,  408 
Carter  Building,  Jackson,  Michigan. 


CASEWORKER— Children's  Agency.  Graduate 
of  accredited  school.  Salary  from  $3000. 
Apply  to  Director,  Catholic  Charities  Bureau. 
1027  Superior  Avenue,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 


NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  ASSOCIA- 
TION is  recruiting,  on  behalf  of  member 
1  ravelers  Aid  Societies  where  there  are  ex- 
ecutive and  supervisory  vacancies,  candidates 
who  are  qualified  by  graduation  from  an  ac- 
credited school  of  social  work  and  experience 
in  casework  agency.  Experience  should  in- 
clude supervision  and  some  degree  of  admin- 
istrative responsibility.  Apply  to:  National 
Travelers  Aid  Association.  425  Fourth  Ave- 
nue, New  York  1 6,  New  York. 


OPENING  IMMEDIATELY  in  multiple  func- 
tion  agency  for  caseworker  with  M.A.  Good 
supervision.  Beginning  salary  $3100  to  $3450 
according  experience.  Write  Family  and 
Children's  Service,  313  S.  E.  Second  Street, 
Evansville,  Indiana. 


EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR:  Private  agency 
giving  institution  and  foster  home  care  for 
sixty  to  seventy  children  a  month.  Comple- 
tion of  one  year  graduate  work  in  recognized 
school  desired.  Prefer  person  experienced  with 
institution  and  foster  home  placement.  Write 
giving  age,  experience,  education,  references, 
salary  expected.  Bethany  Home,  220-  llth 
Ave.,  Moline,  III. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  POSITION  available  to 
head  combined  research  and  accounting,  state 
office,  Reno.  Salary  $4800-$5520.  Write  im- 
mediately for  further  information  to  Nevada 
State  Welfare  Department,  Box  1331,  Reno, 
Nevada. 


CASEWORKER.  Immediate  opening  for  pro- 
fessionally qualified  person  in  small  private 
agency  offering  both  group  and  foster  family 
services  to  children.  Child  Welfare  League 
member.  National  Retirement.  Social  Security. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience.  Write: 
Hillsule  Children's  Center.  1183  Monroe  Ave- 
nue, Rochester  20,  New  York. 


FAMILY  AND  CHILD  WELFARE  CASE- 
WORKERS—salary  per  annum  $2904-$4632. 
set  according  to  training  and  experience ; 
qualified  supervisors;  psychiatric  consultation. 
Apply  General  Director,  Catholic  Social  Serv- 
ice, 1825  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco  3, 
California. 


CASEWORKER  take  good  job  I  relinquish 
only  because  husband's  employment.  Super- 
vision and  agency  policies  provide  satisfying, 
stimulating  experience  for  one  interested  de- 
veloping professionally.  Write  Ruth  Arthur, 
313  S.  E,  2nd  Street,  Evansville,  Indiana. 

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY.  Sinai]  family 
agency  in  growing  community  of  70,000  in 
Smthern  California.  High  standards;  active. 
progressive  board ;  require  grad.  s.  w.  school 
at  U-a-t  5  vi >.  cast-work  experience. 
open.  Write  or  wire:  John  15 

.    506    Andreson    Bldg.,    San    Bernardino, 
California. 


PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORK  ADMINISTRATOR— NEIGHBOR  ISLAND 

Salarv  range  $.r<4.58  to  1398.75.  Administration  mental  health  program  on  Island  of  Kaual,  a  rural  county 
of  30.000  population  (45  mla  flying  time  from  Honolulu)  under  Territorial  PSW  Administrator.  l'reparm« 
monthly  clinics  for  trarelinK  psychiatrist,  community  m.h.  education.  consultation  to  social  agencies, 
opportunity  to  teach  m.h.  university  extension  course.  Work  Integrated  with  actlre  public  health  program 
under  Health  Oept. 

Qitolificationi:  Graduate.  PS1T  major,  4  yrart   profeiiionai  experience 

2  yean   in  child  guidance.   I   in  luprrrition.  or  rnmbinalion 
Bureau  of  Mental  Hygiene  e/e  University  of  Hawaii 

Department  of  Health  Honolulu.    Hawaii 

Dr.   Y.   T.   Wong.   Chief 

Community  Mental   Hygiene  program,  including  guidance  clinics  for  both 
adults  rnd  children   under  territorial  autpicet. 
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Classified  Cues 


ADDRESSOGRAPHING 

PLATE  EMBOSSING 

LIST  MAINTENANCE 

COMPLETE  MAILINGS 


Quick  Service  Letter  Company 

INCORPORATED 
53  PARK  PLACE — NEW  YORK 
Telephone  —  Barclay  7-9433 


SPECIAL  ISSUES-BACK  NUMBERS 

Calling  America  Series.    30c  ea. 

Segregation 

Right  of  All  People  to  Know 

Education  for  Our  Time 

Food 

The  Survey 
112  E.  19  St.,  New  York  3.  N.  Y. 


If  You  Are  Interested  in  In- 
vestigating the  Merits  of 
the  Vegetarian  Diet  and  the 
Principles,  Economic  and 
Ethical  of  the  Vegetarian 
Way  of  Living 

READ 

The  American  Vegetarian 

A  Monthly  which  is  edited  in  a 
vital,  dynamic,  up-to-the-minute  man- 
ner featuring  articles  by  well-known 
authorities  on 

Progressive  Health 

Program  For  Peace  On  Earth 

Unique  Personality  Sketches 

Campaigns  For  Medical  Liberty 

Human  Interest  Stories 

Meatless  Recipes 
Striking  Photographs 
Reports  of  World-Wide  Activities 
and    many    other   stimulating    items 
that    will    keep    you    informed    and 
entertained. 

If  you  don't  agree  that  this  paper 
is  worth  $2.00  per  year,  12  monthly 
issues — after  you  receive  two  issues 
— advise  us  why  and  we  will  refund 
your  full  subscription  price  without 
question. 

Subscribe     Today    and     Learn     the 
Vegetarian  Way  to  Health  and 

Happiness. 
Only  $2.00  for  a  full  year 


Sample    copy,    2Sc   postpaid. 

The  American  Vegetarian 

117   W.   48th    St.,   New   York   City,   Dept.    S 

P.S. :     "Send     for     free     list     of     books     on 

health,    diet,    etc." 


(Continued  from  page  236) 
wish  for  a  better  discussion  of  "mental 
abilities"  and  less  of  the  content  named, 
more  discussion  of  "moral  habits," 
"play,"  "creative  tendencies,"  "learning 
and  remembering,"  "the  acquisition  of 
skill,"  which  are  later  treated  and  obvi- 
ously nearer  the  core  of  educational  psy- 
chology content.  These  are  the  musts  if 
educational  psychology  is  to  receive  scien- 
tific appreciation  in  this  day  when  psy- 
chology has  made  such  formidable  prog- 
ress. 

There  are  inviting  chapters  on  intelli- 
gence, special  abilities,  educational  and 
vocational  guidance.  The  contribution 
of  the  volume,  in  the  mind  of  this  re- 
viewer, is  made  in  three  chapters  on 
aesthetics  in  education — appreciation  of 
beauty  in  nature  and  visual  art,  in 
music,  in  poetry.  Discussion  of  aesthe- 
tics in  education  and  especially  edu- 
cational psychology  is  urgently  needed 
since  aesthetics  has  not  invaded  the 
sanctity  of  educational  literature  to  any 
great  extent.  Valentine  has  opened  a 
trail  here  that  could  be  made  a  rich 
avenue  in  psychological  literature  in  its 
bearing  on  education. 

The  material  is  presented  simply,  com- 
prehensively, and  nontechnically.  It 
represents  a  British  psychological  point 
of  view  and  draws  largely  from  British 
sources.  It  is  valuable  especially  for 
parents  who  are  interested  in  psychology 
and  education.  Its  great  virtue  is  sim- 
plicity, its  fault  the  lack  of  logical  ar- 
rangement of  its  chapters. 

JOHN  E.  BENTLEY 
The  American  University 

MANPOWER  RESOURCES  AND 
UTILIZATION:  Principles  of  Work- 
ing Force  Analysis,  by  A.  J.  Jaffee  and 
Charles  D.  Stewart.  John  Wiley,  New 
York.  £6.50 


T; 
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HE     PROSPECT     IS     GOOD     THAT     FOR     A 

decade  or  more  this  country  will 
be  confronted  with  a  scarcity  of  man- 
power. What  this  means  in  terms  of  the 
freedom  of  individuals  to  choose  their 
own  vocations  and  to  work  where  they 
please  has  been  given  little  considera- 
tion. 

Less  consideration  has  been  devoted 
to  the  probable  availability  of  all  those 
species  of  trained  craftsmen  and  profes- 
sional workers  not  especially  needed  by 
a  defense  economy — social  workers,  for 
example — required  in  1960  when,  let  us 
pray,  we  shall  again  be  at  peace. 

Our  society  is  producing  military  men, 
mechanics,  draftsmen,  and  all  variety  of 
artistans  for  a  war-making  world.  But 
are  we,  as  a  people,  producing  simul- 
taneously the  number  of  teachers,  his- 

(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE 


torians,  librarians,  social  workers,  public 
health  workers,  and  public  administra- 
tors required  for  the  sort  of  civilization 
we  hope  to  see  by  1960? 

Jaffee  and  Stewart  do  not  answer  these 
questions  in  "Manpower  Resources  and 
Utilization."  But  they  do  present  much 
of  the  factual  data  required  for  forecast- 
ing the  answers.  Their  volume  pictures 
the  growth  of  our  manpower  in  the  past. 
It  points  out  significant  trends  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  aged  and  of  women, 
and  of  two  or  more  members  of  the 
family.  It  depicts  basic  occupational 
trends. 

But  this  book  concentrates  on  statistics, 
not  on  humans.  For  the  student  of  sta- 
tistical techniques  and  analysis  of  the 
labor  force  this  book  is  a  valuable  refer- 
ence work.  But  for  the  average  reader 
who  wants  to  understand  the  implica- 
tions of  our  drastically  altered  manpower 
situation,  this  book  offers  little.  It  deals 
scarcely  at  all  with  the  human  implica- 
tions of  the  manpower  problem  and  its 
authors  take  slight  risk!  They  offer  few 
predications  as  to  what  the  manpower 
trends  of  the  past  and  the  exigencies  of 
the  moment  mean  for  us  as  families,  as 
workers,  and  as  parents  in  the  future. 

JOHN  J.  CORSON 
Member  of  a  firm  of  industrial 
management  consultants 

CONTEMPORARY  CORRECTION, 
edited  by  Paul  W.  Tappan.  McGraw- 
Hill.  £5.50 

IN  HIS  INTRODUCTION,  SANFORD  BATES 
speaks  of  "Contemporary  Correction" 
as  being  dedicated  to  those  who  desire  to 
know  more  about  the  "why  and  where- 
fore" of  crime.  Dr.  Tappan,  its  able 
editor,  tells  us  the  volume  is  predicated 
on  the  importance  of  the  understanding 
of  the  total  task  as  seen  through  the  ex- 
perience of  a  symposium;  it  is  unusual 
because  its  participants  are  all  well 
known  practical  and  scientific  men  with 
long  experience  in  administration,  inves- 
tigation, scientific  research,  treatment  or 
teaching  in  the  field. 

There  are  thirty-two  authors  of  the 
twenty-six  chapters.  Six  of  the  chapters 
are  joint  contributions  by  two  authori- 
ties, each  taking  one  aspect  of  the  same 
problem.  The  emphasis  is  on  the  offender 
as  a  human  being  and  not  on  his  of- 
fenses; on  diversification  of  treatment 
and  on  the  utilization  of  the  same 
methods  and  techniques  of  training  and 
treatment  of  offenders  as  are  used  in 
the  free  world  by  people  in  general,  with 
the  aid  of  qualified  personnel  as  a  sine 
qua  non.  All  this  comprehensive  material 
(Continued  on  page  240) 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


CASEWORKER.  Graduate  degree  and  experi- 
ence. Immediate  employment.  Salary  to  $4440, 
dependent  on  qualifications.  Private,  multiple 
function  child  placing  agency  offering  foster 
home  care,  institutional  care,  service  to  un- 
married mothers,  adoption  service  and  day 
care.  Annual  increments ;  good  personnel 
practices;  member  CWLA.  Apply  to  Newell 
W.  Ackerson,  Executive  Secretary,  Children's 
Service  League,  730  East  Vine  Street,  Spring- 
field, Illinois. 


CASEWORKER:  Immediate  opening  for  a 
Catholic  professionally  trained  and  experi- 
enced Child  Welfare  Caseworker.  Good  sal- 
ary according  to  training  and  experience.  Ideal 
location  and  pleasant  working  conditions. 
Apply  Reverend  Director,  Catholic  Welfare 
Bureau,  123  East  14th  Street,  Long  Beach, 
California. 


CASE  WORK  SUPERVISOR  professionally 
qualified  for  multiple-function  children's  agency, 
Chicago  Metropolitan  Area.  Member  CWLA ; 
six  case  workers;  psychiatric  C9nsultation. 
Excellent  written  personnel  practices.  Mini- 
mum salary  $4,200.  Apply  Lake  Bluff  Orphan- 
age, Lake  Bluff,  111. 


SUPERVISORS.  Graduate  accredited  school 
plus  supervisory  experience  for  adoptions  di- 
vision and  child  placing  division.  Salary  per 
annum  $3,756-$4,872  set  according  to  training 
and  experience.  Psychiatric  consultation  pro- 
gram. Apply  General  Director,  Catholic  So- 
cial Service,  1825  Mission  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco 3,  California. 


USO-TRAVELERS    AID    SERVICE 

Caseworker — Graduates  of  accredited  school 
of  social  work  for  positions  in  communities 
near  large  military  and  defense  industry  es- 
tablishments. Salary  range  $3600-$4200  with 
entry  salary  depending  on  experience.  Po- 
sitions of  varying  degrees  of  responsibility, 
some  to  carry  caseload  independent  of  super- 
vision, others  to  give  supervision. 
Unit  Directors — To  head  small  units  of  one 
or  two  staff  members.  Will  organize  and 
administer  service  program,  supervise  staff, 
recruit  and  train  volunteers,  and  carry  some 
caseload.  Graduation  from  accredited  school 
of  social  work  and  experience  required. 
Candidates  whose  experience  includes  some 
administrative  and  community  responsibility 
will  find  this  excellent  opportunity  for  initial 
executive  experience.  Salary  range  $3900- 
$5500,  depending  on  experience,  size  of  unit. 
Apply  to :  National  Travelers  Aid  Associa- 
tion, 425  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New 
York. 


CASEWORKERS.  Openings  for  two  profession- 
ally trained  caseworkers  in  multiple  func- 
tion agency  with  developing  family  coun- 
selling program.  One  is  in  Child  Placement 
Unit.  Range  $3,000-$4,500 ;  entrance  salary 
dependent  on  experience.  Write  Marcel  Ko- 
varsky,  Jewish  Family  &  Children's  Service, 
15  Fernando  Street,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 


FRONTIER  NURSING  SERVICE  HAS  TWO 
POSITIONS  available  (Single  Women)  in 
the  Kentucky  Mountains:  (1)  Head  of  Rec- 
ord Department;  (2)  Social  Worker.  College 
Graduate.  Six  weeks'  vacation  a  year  with 
pay.  Send  qualifications  to  Agnes  Lewis, 
Vendover,  Kentucky. 


w- 


GRADUATE  CASEWORKERS  for  expanded 
program  of  social  services  in  unique  and  well- 
established  rehabilitation  service.  Medical  ex- 
perience preferred.  Salaries  and  personnel 
practices  meet  good  standards.  Staff  will  work 
closely  with  medical  school  and  accredited 
school  of  social  work.  Write  Director  of  So- 
cial Services,  Cleveland  Rehabilitation  Center, 
2239  East  SSth  Street,  Cleveland  3,  Ohio. 


CASEWORKER— With  Masters  Degree  pre- 
ferred— wanted  by  the  Mecklenburg  County 
Association  for  the  Blind,  121  East  Third 
Street,  Room  306,  Charlotte  2,  North  Caro- 
lina ;  starting  salary  $3,400.00  annually.  Case- 
work with  emphasis  on  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness. Write  full  details  regarding  education, 
experience,  etc. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


*  ^  *  WELFARE  SUPERVISOR^  Reno 
d  strict  office,  salary  $3720-$4440.  Entrance 
at  above  minimum  for  additional  qualifica- 
nn "•iJVn!f  «»™«i«ately  for  further  Hmforma- 
tion  Nevada  State  Welfare  Department,  Box 
io.il,  Keno,  Nevada. 


I  "•   "*"uciaic  caseioaa,   good   person- 

:l   practices    psychiatric   consultation.    Begin- 


.       egn- 

H  'ari.y'  i350<]'  £earl?  "'Cements.  Write 
John  Hanks,  Family  Service,  126  N.  Mechanic 
o,  Va.?  kson,  Michigan.  For  personal  interview 
at  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  tele- 

"  ' 


CASEWORKER-Children's  Agency.  Graduate 
of  accredited  school  with  experience  in  adop- 
trFnn  A  Ster  hol£?  P'acement.  Salary  from 
$3300.  Apply  to  Director,  Catholic  Charities 
Bureau,  1027  Superior  Avenue,  Cleveland  14, 
Ohio. 


WANTED:     Medical    Social    Worker    Graduate 
approved    school    social    work.     175    Bed    Tu- 

i!rnnn°nAS  T>H°S^ita1'    40     Hour    Week-  Salary 

$4,000  00   Per   Year    Vacancy  July   1st.  Write, 

Dr.     H.     H.     Teitelbaum,     4800     Kirk  Road 
Youngstown,  Ohio. 


WANTED:  Settlement  Director.  For  Friendly 
Inn  Settlement.  Mature.  Good  Practical  and 
Supervisory  Experience.  Attractive  Personnel 
Practices.  Apply  to:  Henry  B.  Ollendorff,  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  Neighborhood  Settlement 
Association,  3754  Woodland  Avenue,  Cleve- 
land 15,  Ohio. 


CASEWORKER  for  multiple  service  children's 
agency.  Chicago  suburb,  professionally  trained, 
male  or  female,  institution  or  foster  home 
cases.  Member  CWLA.  Salary  from  $3000. 
Write  Methodist  Children's  Center,  Lake 
Bluff,  111. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


INSTITUTIONAL  DIRECTOR  —  Available 
August  or  September  1st.  Mature,  married, 
capable  of  economical  operation,  leaning 
towards  practical  training  programs  for  chil- 
dren. Prefer  private  or  independent,  small  or 
medium  sized  institution  in  south  or  south 
east.  Will  consider  other  locations,  or  position 
as  assistant  in  large  institution  where  per- 
sonal beliefs  and  initiative  coincide  with  needs 
and  desires  of  present  director.  Experienced 
in  programs  dealing  with  inter-racial,  semi- 
delinquent,  dependent,  neglected  or  mild  be- 
havior problems,  caring  for  boys  and  girls. 
9246  Survey. 


EXECUTIVE  has  completed  Master's  work  in 
counciling  and  administration ;  interested  in 
Superintendency  in  girls'  school.  Fifteen  years 
experience  in  public  and  private  agencies. 
Highest  references.  9242  Survey. 


EXECUTIVE,  39,  10  years  progressive  experi- 
ence in  group  work-recreation  field  seeks  po- 
sition with  agency  with  interracial-intercultural 
emphasis.  Will  relocate.  Available  after  June 
30.  Salary  requirements  $6,000.  9244  Survey. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANT'S  position 
with  community  health  or  medical  care  agency 
desired  by  mature,  capable  man  of  32.  M.S.VV. 
degree,  2  years  medical  social  work,  prior 
business  experience.  Professional  training  in- 
cluded community  health  organization  place- 
ment and  courses.  Eager  for  opportunity  to 
assume  planning  and  organizational  responsi- 
bilities. 9248  Survey. 


WAN,  age  30,  M.S.S.,  desires  challenging  po- 
sition with  organization  utilizing  community 
organization  and  group  work  method.  Experi- 
enced. 9247  Survey. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  or  teaching  position: 
M.A.,  M.S.W.,  year  advanced  psychiatric  pro- 
gram. Hospital,  community  organization,  su- 
pervision, casework,  public  relations  experi- 
ence. 9249  Survey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


ig  eore  groups.  Graduated  from 
lute  ™VRS'ty  °f.  W'sconsin.  Attended  Insti- 
£,n  T  »  i  RTelatlons  at  Fisk  University. 
Can  start  work  June  1st.  Complete  referencei 
on  file  at  Burneice  Larson's  Medical  Bureau 
Chicago,  Illinois.  9237  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  —  sixteen  years  in  group  work  in 
working  with  groups  and  administratively  1°. 
terested  in  change  of  jobs—  available  9/1  • 
decision  by  6/1.  9245  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE,    top-notch    professional    trainin 


XECUTIVE,    top-notch    professional    training 
and  experience  ;    young,  dynamic,  a  wide  knowf- 

case- 
aged. 


,  mc,  a  we    now 

edge  fund  raising,  community   planning;  case 
sistant   director  home   for 


oo       c  now   as 
9250   Survey. 


Classified  Cues 


?'  THE.SES-  SPEECHES. 
.  Research,  revision,  bibliographies, 
etc.  Over  twenty  years'  experience  serving 
busy  professional  persons.  Prompt  service  ex- 
tended. AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
137  Cottage  St.,  Jersey  City  6,  N.  J. 


OUT  OF  PRINT  and  Hard  to  Find  Books 
on  Social  Work,  Child  Welfare,  and  Longev- 
ity. Free  catalogues  on  request.  Greeley 
Square  Book  Store,  Box  18,  Tremont  Sta- 
tion, New  York  57,  N.  Y. 


PROTECTIVE  STERILIZATION.  Free  lit- 
erature describing  the  absence  of  undesired 
effects  and  the  protection  surgical  sterilization 
gives  to  this  generation  of  the  insane  and  the 
feebleminded  and  their  potential  children. 
Human  Betterment  League  of  North  Carolina, 
Box  3036,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina. 


McKAY    ASSOCIATES 

112  East  19  Street       New  York  3.  N.  Y. 

Consultants  on  Service  to  the  Blind 
Consultation  service  on  *  fee  basis  for 
Councils  of  Social  Agencies,  Institutions  for 
the  Aged,  and  Family  Service  Agencies. 
Advice  on  program  planning,  case  consult- 
ation service  and  community  organization 
of  service  to  the  blind. 


SEEMAN    BROS.,    INC.,    Groceries.      Hudson 
and  North   Moore   Streets,   New  York. 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


Professional   Placement 

in  the  Social  Agencies 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York,  PL.  7-8590.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework, 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 


MAY     1952 
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COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 
THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 


2  East  Ninety-First  Street 


WORKSHOP 


1952   SUMMER  CALENDAR 


New  York  28,  N.  Y. 


June  2  -  June  6 


Administrative  Problems  in  Large  Social  Agencies   Laurin   Hyde 

INSTITUTES 

Series  I  June  l6  '  June  27 

Margaret  Williamson, 

1.  Group  Work  with  the  Aged   Coordinator 

2.  Supervision  in    Group  Work    Margaret   Williamson 

3.  The  Public  Relations  of  Social  Work  Sallie  E.  Bright 

4.  Youth  in  the  Community Bernice  Bridges 

5.  Community  Planning  for  Recreation  Mark  A.  McCloskey 

Series  If    (For  Graduates  of  Schools  of  Social  Work)  July  7  -  July  18 

6.  Supervision  in  Casework 

Section   A    Miriam  McCaffery 

Section    B    Dorothy  Hutchinson 

7.  Educational  Methods  in  Professional  Training Gordon  Hamilton 

8.  Advanced  Social  Casework   Florence  Hollis 

9.  Psychosomatic  Concepts  in  Social  Work David  Kairys,  M.D. 

10.  Adult  Psychiatry  for  Social  Workers   Gertrude  Werner,  M.D. 

Series  III  July  21  •  August  1 

11.  Casework  and  Group  Work  in  an  Authoritarian  Setting  Hyman  Grossbard 

12.  The  Psycho-Social  Development  of  the  Normal  Child  Sidney  L.  Green,  M.D. 

13.  Adoption    Practice    Elizabeth  G.  Meier 

14.  Administrative  Problems  and  Trends  in  Foster  Care  Agencies  John  E.  Dula 

15.  Supervision   Catherine  Dunn 

BULLETIN  AND  APPLICATION  FORM  ON  REQUEST 


(Continued  from  page  238) 
is  well  organized  in  five  parts. 

There  is  full  discussion  of  such  new 
conceptions  as  Reception  or  Classifica- 
tion and  Receiving  Centers  now  so  in- 
tegral a  part  of  the  modern  prisons,  the 
new  Casework  Services  being  developed 
at  present  through  Service  Units  in  some 
leading  institutions,  and  Group  Therapy. 
In  the  discussion  of  Crime  Prevention, 
we  have  a  brilliant  disquisition  on  our 
confused  goals,  but  little  presentation  of 
the  processes  now  used  in  the  field.  In 
the  consideration  of  Parole,  there  is  an 
excellent  analysis  of  federal  parole  with 
consideration  of  selection  and  super- 
vision in  general  but  less  attention  is 
given  to  parole  preparation. 

In  the  concluding  chapter,  Austin  H. 
MacCormick  reviews  the  entire  field  of 
operation,  often  as  unknown  to  the  scien- 
tific worker  in  other  fields  as  it  is  to  the 
layman.  He  presents  his  vision  of  the 
institution  of  the  future.  It  would  be  a 
constellation  of  institutions.  The  head 
would  correspond  to  the  president  of  a 
university  with  a  staff  of  key  personnel 
to  supervise  the  medical,  educational, 
and  industrial  programs  of  several  insti- 
tutions, each  a  unit  with  its  own  superin- 
tending staff,  but  with  a  single  reception 


center  for  the  entire  group.     Treatment 
would   be  an   integral  part  of  the   pro- 
gram. LEON  THOMAS  STERN 
Consultant  on  Penal  Affairs 
Pennsylvania   Citizens  Association 
for  Health  and  Welfare 


MEDICAL  MILESTONES,  by  Henry  J. 
L.  Marriott,  M.D.  Williams  and  Wil- 
kins,  Baltimore.  $3.50 


"A" 


IUTHORITATIVE  AND  BALANCED,      CER- 

tainly,  and  "in  readable  form." 
All  well  educated  people  will  delight  in 
the  honesty  and  forthrightness  of  this 
careful  author  who  believes  that  patients 
as  well  as  doctors  of  medicine  should 
know  the  truth  about  their  ailments  and 
the  resources  for  remedy.  This  is  not  a 
history  of  medicine  but  a  very  contempo- 
rary exposition  of  some  of  the  triumphs 
and  many  of  the  novelties  of  treatment 
and  prevention. 

Dr.  Marriott  stresses  the  advances  in 
diagnosis,  the  antibiotic  treatments,  and 
the  expanding  scope  of  medical  knowl- 
edge, passing  by  the  first  as  requiring 
more  than  the  usual  lay  knowledge  of 
disease  and  spreading  the  feast  of  in- 
genious surgery  and  chemical  curiosities 
before  an  always  avid  if  somewhat  mor- 
bidly curious  audience. 


Of  the  twenty  chapters,  nine  deal  with 
the  communicable  diseases.  Two  chap- 
ters, the  first  and  last,  give  helpful  warn- 
ing to  those  addicted  to  self-medication 
and  to  the  exploitation  not  only  of  drugs 
but  of  unreasonable  hopes  and  promises. 

Pale  people  and  blue  babies,  the  blood 
that  clots  too  quickly,  the  full  neck  that 
reveals  iodine  deficit,  the  games  of  hide 
and  seek  for  cancer  origins,  our  monkey 
blood  and  other  types,  BAL  for  war  and 
peace  people,  cortisone  and  dramamine, 
each  has  a  rather  deep  and  generously 
descriptive  chapter. 

One  can  easily  imagine  the  delivery 
of  these  chapters  as  a  lecture  series  to 
medical  students  or  to  the  general  prac- 
titioner, plagued  by  drug  salesmen  and 
inquisitive  patients.  Their  usefulness  to 
the  general  public,  to  the  high  school  boy 
and  girl  and  their  teachers  or  to  reading 
clubs,  seems  doubtful,  because  of  the 
depth  of  biological,  biochemical,  and 
pathological  information  offered  to  or  to 
be  expected  of  the  reader. 

Physicians  will  delight  in  the  honesty 
and  clarity,  the  charm  and  erudition  of 
the  authorship.      HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.D. 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Public  Health 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
Columbia  University. 
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